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Art. I1—1. Final Memorials of Charles Lamb, consisting of 
unpublished Letters, with Shetches of his Companions. By 
Serjeant Talfourd. London, 1848. 

2. Charles Lamb ; a Memoir. By Barry Cornwall. London, 1866. 


Fly sone the modes of expression by which philosophers 
have sought to classify the divisions of our species, the 
nickname is obviously the most convenient. It condenses the 
tediousness of description into the tersest compactness of epi- 
gram ; and finds ready acceptance with the facile ill-nature which 
the learned Huet assures us is the prevalent characteristic of an 
intelligent public. According to that venerable authority, there 
is nothing which men in polite society enjoy more than unflat- 
tering representations of their fellow-creatures. This, he asserts, 
is the main reason why Tacitus is so popular with scholars— 
displeasing likenesses of humanity being especially pleasant to 
the cultivators of humane letters. 

To a certain set of writers who flourished at the earlier 
part of this brilliant century, and who were supposed to live 
in close intercourse with each other, and to have many 
attributes of mannerism in common, one of the wits of Edin- 
burgh applied the unalluring denomination of the Cockney 
School. It was a name sufficiently significant of ridicule to 
frighten away bashful admirers, and had just so much of that 
kind of one-sided justice which belongs to satire, as not to seem 
to the ordinary public an unfair definition. 

We know not how it is that among civilized nations England 
stands alone in imputing to that development of the national 
intellect more peculiarly metropolitan, the defective liberality, 
whether in the culture of letters or in the survey of men and 
manners which in other countries is rather ascribed to the deni- 
zens of provinces. Cicero finds a want of ‘ urbanitas,’ in those 
writers who lived remote from the Roman capital, and narrowed 
their views of the world to the limited range of a coterie, It is 
praise to a French author to say that on life and manners he writes 
like a thoroughbred Parisian; it is the reverse of praise to an 
English author on such subjects to say that he writes like a 
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thoroughbred Londoner. To him we impute exactly the same spirit 
of clique—the same partial estimate of himself and the privileged 
few with whom he lives in sympathy of taste and reciprocity of 
compliment, which are the alleged characteristics of a provincial 
genius. ‘The Cockney is the archetype of the Londoner east of 
Temple Bar, and is as grotesquely identified with the bells of 
Bow as Quasimodo with those of Notre Dame. In the men on 
whom this metropolitan distinction was conferred, including 
writers not less remarkable than Hazlitt, Leigh Hunt, and 
Charles Lamb, we cannot honestly affirm that there was no 
element of cocknification, Though differing much from each 
other in character and in direction of intellect, they agreed in 
this—they all so far rejected the urbanizing tendencies of a great 
metropolis, that they moved in as small a circle as if they had 
lived in a country town. In their publications they quote and 
praise, quarrel and make it up with each other, as if, like the 
Chinese, they confined the map of the civilised world to their 
celestial empire, and inscribed on the space left outside of 
the circle, ‘Corners of earth inhabited by barbarians.’ The 
Waverley Novels can excite no interest in Lamb: it is a matter of 
doubt whether he was ever seduced into reading them. Hazlitt, 
indeed, succumbs to their enchantment, but atones for such praise 
as he bestows on the fictions by declaring that ‘ he despises their 
author as the meanest of mankind.’ Lamb has a lofty disdain 
for such a comparative pigmy as Byron. Hazlitt does not openly 
share in that disdain, but he implies it by the sneer with which 
he accompanies the stinted measure of his praise, Accord- 
ing to him, Byron ‘seldom gets beyond force of style,’ and 
‘his poetry consists mostly of a tissue of superb commonplaces.’ 
With the contemporaneous literature of the continent the pro- 
fessors of this school reject all acquaintance ; among the rising 
generation of writers in England it is only their own Alumni 
whom they deem worthy of notice. Those, they regard with 
indiscriminate favour—equally kind to a Sheridan Knowles 
and a Janus Weathercock. Hunt, the least exclusive of the 
coterie, in vain commends Shelley and Keats to the cordial 
welcome of his associates. Hazlitt speaks of Keats, indeed, 
when Keats was dead, with a certain civility, such as a strong 
man compassionately bestows on a promising though sickly 
child. But of Shelley, in Shelley’s. lifetime, his criticism is 
that of stern contempt. According to him, Shelley ‘is not a 
poet, but a sophist, a theorist, a controversial writer in verse ; 
he gives us for representations of things rhapsodies of words ; he 
paints gaudy, flimsy, allegorical pictures on gauze, on the cob- 
webs of his own brain’ (Hazlitt’s ‘Plain Speaker: On — . 
ense 
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Sense’)—an estimate of Shelley, from which Lamb does not 
greatly differ. In fact, when the chiefs of this oligarchy com- 
mend to our reverence the men of their own day, they com- 
liment each other—Hunt praises Hazlitt, Hazlitt praises Hunt ; 
Fath praises both, and by both is praised. We must make one 
honourable exception to this exclusive co-admiration. The 
Cockney School acknowledged the genius of the Lake School, 
and paved the way to that appreciation of Wordsworth and 
Coleridge which the pertinacity of critics has at last wrung 
from the passive assent of the general public. But this so- 
called Cockney School was, in much, an offshoot from the 
Lake School. Wordsworth and Coleridge exercised a pre- 
dominant power over the minds of Hunt, Hazlitt, and Lamb, 
and served greatly to determine the point of view from which 
the two latter regarded the form and substance of contem- 
poraneous poetic creation. And perhaps they found in the 
homage they rendered to the great Poets of the Lake School an 
excuse for the depreciation of other contemporaries more popu- 
larly admired. It is but just to the Public of that day to preface 
remarks intended to do equal justice -to the merits of the writers 
referred to, with this admission of their characteristic failings ; 
because it was but natural that the Public should hesitate before 
confirming the reputation which the members of a coterie so 
dogmatically bestowed upon each other. The Public has always 
a certain interest in guarding its judgments from the dictations of 
a critical clique. 

Of the three eminent writers to whom this unlucky appella- 
tion of Cockney was popularly assigned, Hazlitt deserved it least 
in the literal sense of the word, and most in the symbolical. In 
the literal sense of the word he did not indeed deserve it at all. 
Hazlitt was no Londoner. By origin he was Irish; he himself a 
native of Shropshire. But in the symbolical sense of the word, 
he was the most obnoxious to the ridicule it conveyed, partly 
because, once identified with the set of writers to whom it was 
applied, he stood forth the most aggressive and the most pro- 
vocative, and carrying out into the fullest display the sins 
attributed to the Cockney School. He of the three best an- 
swers to his own sprightly and accurate definition of Cockney : 
‘Your true Cockney,’ saith Hazlitt, ‘is your only true leveller. 
Let him be as low as he will, he fancies he is as good as 
anybody else.’ The faults of Hazlitt were the more disagree- 
able because the man was one of those warm-blooded crea- 
tures whom we wish to like if they will but let us. And though 
he does his best to prevent our liking him, it is not in his 
power to prevent any one who knows the English language 
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from admiring. The admiration is uneasy, chequered, qualified, 
but it is admiration still. If Hazlitt lacked the poetic genius 
of his two gentler friends, he was gifted with an eloquence 
more masculine. The fibre of his brain was less fine than theirs, 
but it was of stronger tissue. He had in early youth cultivated 
his reasoning faculty with a patient study unknown to those 
playmates of the muse, and that faculty was sufficiently acute to 
haye achieved him no mean repute in metaphysical specula- 
tion, or in the more practical domain of judicial criticism, had 
it not been constantly obscured and perverted by passions fiercely 
combative, which, accompanied with an arrogant self-esteem, 
and a very limited knowledge of the world, too often deprived his 
judgment of value, because they robbed it of charity and candour. 
And it was exactly where his knowledge of the world was the 
most deficient that his passions and his arrogance led him to 
parade his defect with the loftiest ostentation. He delighted in 
analytical comments on the public characters of his time ; and it 
is difficult to conceive any man of letters with so profound an 
ignorance, not only of the characters thus superciliously depicted, 
but of the estimates formed of them by persons the most com- 
petent to know. What can be more ludicrously unlike the 
speaking of the late Marquis Wellesley (in his most brilliant day ; 
the date of the criticism is April 13, 1813, and on his special 
subject, Indian affairs) than the following attempt at description 
which heads the collection of Hazlitt’s ‘ Political Essays:’ ‘We 
confess those of his (Lord Wellesley’s) speeches which we have 
heard appear to us prodigies of physical prowess and intellectual 
imbecility ; the ardour of his natural temperament stimulating 
and controlling the ordinary faculties of his mind ; the exuber- 
ance of his animal spirits contending with the barrenness of his 
genius, produce a degree of dull vivacity, of paraded insigni- 
ficance and impotent energy, which is without any parallel but 
itself.” Who does not here see a man in love with his own style, 
and exulting in smart impertinences about an orator of whose 
attributes of mind and speaking he was ignorant as a babe 
unborn ? 

This is but one instance out of the many we might quote, not 
of caricature (for in caricature there is something of truth), but of 
utter dissimilarity between the original man and the fanciful image 
which the student of Titian would have us accept as a portrait. 
And we select this special instance, because elsewhere we might 
suppose the common sense of the artist distorted by private 
vindictiveness or political hate. But Mr. Hazlitt could never 
have had his feelings hurt by Lord Wellesley, nor could there 
have been anything calculated to stir up his gall in a speech 
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upon our Indian Empire. Hazlitt never pretended to be a 
cosmopolitan reformer. No man ever ridiculed with a keener 
irony the affectation of universal benevolence. He cared about 
the Indian Empire as little as he did about Lord Wellesley. 
He would have resolved both into limbo for the head of any 
wrinkled old hag on the canvas of Rembrandt. Hurried away by 
a temperament thus vehemently aggressive, there was scarcely a 
section of opinion or a class of fellow-subjects whom William 
Hazlitt did not, at one time or other, go out of his way to offend. 
As bitter politician, though without giving us the slightest idea 
what he would destroy, except the principle of hereditary mo- 
narchy, or what he would reconstruct, except universal suffrage ; 
equally a fanatic against constitutional kings and for Napoleonic 
autocracy, he smote with the same unexpected swing of his flail 
Tory, Whig, Radical, Reformer, Utopianist, Benthamite, Church- 
man, Dissenter, Free-thinker. He believed in nothing but 
Hazlittism plus Napoleonism. There was but one Hazlitt, and 
Napoleon was his prophet. That which he recognised in himself 
was unscrupulous force. Unscrupulous force had been crowned 
in Napoleon. Such amiable disciples as the late Serjeant 
Talfourd tell us that Hazlitt viewed in Napoleon the principle 
of force opposed to the legitimate Right Divine. Napoleon 
commenced his career not by dethroning the legitimate Right 
Divine, but by cannonading King Mob. And a man must 
know very little of Hazlitt’s works who is not aware that, though 
he speaks of legitimate kings with the hate of a French sans- 
culotte, he speaks of the common people with the scorn of a 
Venetian oligarch. In fact, Hazlitt’s judgment is so constantly 
coloured by his spleen, that he is scarcely more consistent in his 
likings than in his dislikings. Even in literature, the few con- 
temporaries for whom at one moment he professes the deepest 
reverence, to whose publications he ascribes, not untruly, the 
deepest obligations in the forming or developing of his own 
intellectual powers, are addressed with the same disdainful inso- 
lence with which, perched on the wall of his small enclosure, he 
crows scornful defiance to such foes afar off as the Wellesleys 
and Cannings,—if these guides, philosophers, fathers, friends, do 
but exercise their liberty of thought in a way disapproved by 
William Hazlitt. He tells us himself of the marked kind- 
ness with which, in his earliest youth, he had been distinguished 
by Coleridge, and of the lasting effect on his own mind pro- 
duced by his first contact with that vast and luminous intelli- 

gence :— 
‘I was at that time’ (he says in his own picturesque and vivid 
diction) 
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diction) ‘dumb, inarticulate, helpless, like a worm by the way-side, 
crushed, bleeding, lifeless. But now, bursting from the deadly bands 
“that bound them 
‘ With Styx nine times round them,” * 
my ideas float on winged words, and as they expand their plumes 
catch the golden light of other years. My soul, indeed, has remained 
in its original bondage, dark, obscure, with longings infinite and 
unsatisfied ; my heart, shut up in the prison-house of this rude clay, 
has. never found nor will it find a heart to speak to; but that my 
understanding also did not remain dull and brutish, or at length 
found a language to express itself, I owe to Coleridge.’—(Hazlitt’s 
‘Literary Remains,’ vol. ii., on ‘My First Acquaintance with Poets.’) 

One might suppose that such reminiscence would have sufficed 
to induce a man of feelings so warm to soften any blow which 
he might afterwards feel it a painful duty to inflict upon the 
greatest of his intellectual benefactors. To suppose this would 
be to misjudge William Hazlitt. The Lay Sermon of Mr. Cole- 
ridge displeases him, and he exhausts all his powers of sarcasm 
for expressions of contempt best fitted to cut into the heart of 
the sensitive man of genius, through whom his own under- 
standing ‘ had found a language to express itself :’— 

‘No one,’ he says, ‘ever yet gave Mr. Coleridge a penny for his 
. thoughts.’ . . . ‘He is the secret Tattle of the Press. . . . He is the 
dog in the manger of literature; an intellectual Marplot who will 
neither let anybody else come to a conclusion nor come to one him- 
self.’ . . . ‘He lives in the belief of a perpetual lie, and in affecting . 
to think what he pretends to say,’ &c., &c.—(Hazlitt’s ‘ Political Essays 
on Coleridge's Lay Sermon.’) 

Nor is this ferocity of censure confined to ‘the political articles 
of a newspaper, to be palliated by the hot blood of spontaneous 
debate. In one of his most elaborate compositions (‘On the 
Prose Style of Poets’) he compares the prose style of Coleridge 
‘to the second-hand finery of a lady’s maid :’— 


‘With bits of tarnished lace and worthless frippery, he assumes a 
sweeping Oriental costume. . . He is swelling and turgid, everlastingly 
aiming to be greater than his subject, filling his fancy with fumes 
and vapours in the pangs and throes of miraculous parturition, and 
bringing forth only stillbirths.’ 

Wordsworth, whom elsewhere he exalts to the seventh heaven, 
he treats with the same measureless contempt when Wordsworth 
takes the liberty to say something which Hazlitt disapproves. 
Then thus doth the idolater fustigate the idol :~- 


‘The spirit of Jacobin poetry is rank egotism. We know an 
instance ; it is that of a person who founded a school of poetry on 
sheer 
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sheer humanity, on ideal boys and mad mothers, and on Simon Lee 
the old huntsman. The secret of the Jacobin poetry and the anti- 
Jacobin politics of this writer is the same. His lyrical poetry was a 
cant of humanity about the commonest people, to level the great with 
the small, and his political poetry is a cant of loyalty, to level Bona- 
parte with kings and hereditary imbecility. This person admires 
nothing that is admirable, feels no interest in anything interesting, 
no grandeur in anything grand, no beauty in anything beautiful. He 
tolerates nothing but what he himself creates ’— 


and so on. 

Strangely enough, after so flattering a description of Words- 
worth, Hazlitt actually quarrels with Lamb because, when 
receiving Wordsworth at his house, he does not specially invite 
Hazlitt to meet him! 

We do not adduce these violent breaches of that ‘ comity’ 
which, between those who aspire to represent the literature of 
nations, should form the same unwritten law which it does 
between nations themselves, in any spirit of undue harshness to 
the memory of the passionate offender; but partly because with- 
out noticing them it would be impossible to arrive at a fair 
critical estimate of the genius and character of William Hazlitt, 
and partly because they suffice for answer to the complaint 
made by Serjeant Talfourd and other enthusiastic partisans of this 
powerful writer that Hazlitt was assailed and misrepresented 
in his own day, ignored by dignified reviewers, or libelled by 
malevolent critics. How could it be supposed that much courtesy 
would be shown to a man who displayed so little? One does not 
readily make room in any decorous society for a visitor who 
slaps everybody’s face and treads on everybody’s toes. And 
certainly, were there not very great merits to set off against faults 
so grave, and which we can survey with a calmer eye now that 
Time has become ‘the beautifier of the dead, we should 
scarcely be tempted to rescue the writings of William Hazlitt 
from the neglect into which, with the mass of the reading public, 
they have fallen. 

But amidst all these intolerant prejudices and this wild ex- 
travagance of apparent hate, there are in Hazlitt from time to 
time —those times not unfrequent— outbursts of sentiment 
scarcely surpassed among the writers of our century for tender 
sweetness, rapid perceptions of truth and beauty in regions of 
criticism then but sparingly cultured—nay, scarcely discovered 
—and massive fragments of such composition as no hand of 
ordinary strength could hew out of the unransacked mines of our 
native language. : 

Nor is it without a melancholy and softening interest that we 

detect 
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detect sometimes, amidst the very lucubrations that most dis- 
please the taste by virulent personalities, some excuse for the 
writer’s indulgence of hate in the sorrows of his private life, 
the mortifications of his literary career; and imagine that 
we can trace that bitterness of spirit which taints the current 
flow of his mind to its springs in disappointed affection and 
baffled aspiration. For it is one of the peculiarities in the 
egotism of this writer to launch into savage diatribes on the: 
faults to which his acute self-consciousness made him aware 
that he was most subjected. He would insist on the virtue of 
courtesy, denounce the vituperation which comes from envy at 
another’s success, call before him the phantom of his own mind, 
arraign it, and condemn. Surely there is something of the 
soured philanthropy of Alceste in the burst of wild declamation 
with which he concludes his ironical Essay ‘On the Pleasure of 
Hating :’— 

‘ Mistaken as I have been in my public and private hopes, caleu- 
lating others from myself, and calculating wrong; always dis- 
appointed where I placed most reliance; the dupe of friendship and 
the fool of love, have I not reason to hate and despise myself? 
Indeed I do; and chiefly for not having hated and despised the. 
world enough.’ 


This is not the writing of a cynical hate, but of a passionate 
despair; and, unless we mistake, of such despair as is never 
wrung from a strong man except where the heart is constitu- 
tionally warm and the aspirations originally noble. Such a 
despair the best and greatest have conceived when, walking in 
the Valley of Shadow, they forget that the visibility of shadow is 
the evidence of light. 

In his thoughts on the intellectual character of William Hazlitt 
(prefixed to his Literary Remains) Serjeant Talfourd says, with 
commendable brevity of distinction :— 

‘As an author, Mr. Hazlitt may be contemplated principally in 
three aspects, as a moral and political reasoner, as an observer of 
character and manners, and as a critic in literature and painting.” 
Serjeant Talfourd adds, ‘It is in the first character only that he should 
be followed with caution.’ 


Only in the first character! The shade of Serjeant Talfourd 
must pardon us! We think that in each of the three aspects 
those who did not follow William Hazlitt with caution would 
be led into innumerable bogs and pitfalls. We have already 
sufficiently implied how little he is to be trusted, noteonly as 
a political reasoner, but as an observer of character. For an 
observer of manners apart from character he had some marked 

advantages 
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advantages in his early study of metaphysics, and his passion 
for connecting the outward manners of society with the in- 
ward motives of man in the abstract; nor less in a command 
of many varieties of style, but especially in the epigrammatic 
terseness which makes the excellence of the French writers 
upon manners. But one has only to glance over the leading 
features of his biography to perceive how exceedingly limited 
was the range permitted to his observation, The son of an 
Unitarian minister in a small provincial town, intended origi- 
nally for the profession of a painter, relinquishing the hope of 
that calling, to which he was ardently attached, from the con- 
Viction that in it he could not attain to his own standard of 
excellence, but to the last, with eye and heart ever turning from 
the ‘full tide of life in Fleet Street,’ to dwell enamoured on 
the likenesses of humanity limned upon canvas; thrown a 
stranger upon London, inexperienced and raw; forcing from 
‘that stony-hearted mother of orphans’ a diploma to practise 
upon ‘ public characters,’ first as a newspaper reporter, and next 
as a newspaper contributor; in proportion as, feeling his own 
powers, he stormed his way onward—rather contracting than ex- 
panding, his commerce with mankind—quarrelling, as he himself 
tells us, with the very friends he had at first made, and even 
those friends, for the most part, of minds bookish and eccentric 
as his own; selecting his favourite resort in a sequestered village 
inn, with half a dozen volumes of authors a century or two old ; 
studying the humours of no class, with a fastidious refinement 
that shunned the vulgar, with a pride that kept him aloof from 
the great, it is difficult to conceive any man less adapted by cir- 
cumstance and habit for the comprehensive delineation of con- 
temporaneous manners. And it is when he attempts to vie with 
the Horace Walpoles and La Bruyeres, when he aims his satire at 
polite society, and illustrates his page with such newspaper anec- 
dotes of what passed in courts and ‘gilded saloons’ as a wit about 
town would invent as a hoax, but no man about town would 
repeat as a truth, that with all his native elevation of intellect, 
all his intuitive perception of poetic grace and beauty, we are 
reluctantly compelled to admit that he becomes vulgar, and 
vulgar according to his own true analysis of the elements in 
vulgarity,—vulgar from affectation, the affectation of knowing 
intimately things which he could not possibly know at all. 

His mistake was aggravated, because it was a kind of knowledge 
which, as a wise man, it was not necessary he should possess, but. 
the pretence to which any fool could detect. When, in criticising 
Moliére’s great comedy, ‘L’Ecole des Femmes,’ he speaks of 
Arnolphe as the husband of Agnes, not many of his English readers. 

would 
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would be sufficiently familiar with the play to perceive how hastily 
the critic had read or how imperfectly he remembered it—Agnes 
being, of course, unmarried, and the whole comic conception of 
her character lost if she were a wife. But when Hazlitt parades 
as a matter of fact on which to ground argument or declamation 
some scrap of servants’ hall gossip about kings and statesmen, 
Sir Fopling Flutter can look down on his ignorance and Benjamin 
Backbite moralise on his malice. On the other hand, when as an 
essayist on contemporaneous manners, Hazlitt writes from his own 
personal experience as observer, and in good humour with the 
subject selected, he can give grace and dignity to things common- 
place or coarse. Of this, the essential faculty of genius, his de- 
scription of the prize-fight between Hickman and Neate may 
suffice for example.- It is with very felicitous art that he adapts to 
a description of one of the rudest and most violent scenes admitted 
into civilized life that character of style most associated with 
our notions of classic serenity and decorous grace. In the choice 
of words, in the rhythm of period and cadence, we seem to read a 
paper in the ‘Spectator.’ It reminds us both of Addison and 
Steele—the exquisite neatness of the one, the spirited ease of 
the other. 

It is, however, as a critic, not of manners, but of books, of 
pictures, and of the stage, that Hazlitt chiefly excels; though 
even here we have need of all ‘the caution’ which Serjeant 
Talfourd implies that we no longer require when this writer 
quits the ground of moral and political controversy. For, 
as we have before observed, Hazlitt’s judgment is never so 
beyond the control of the mood of temper in which he writes 
as to keep him consistent in praise or blame. And we shall 
find in one passage the most direct contradictions of opinions 
he has advanced in another. Even in his criticism on pic- 
tures or on actors, where his mind is least disturbed by passion, 
he cannot demand our admiration for one of his favourites, 
but he must wantonly immolate some rival renown. If he 
does justice to Reynolds, he must depreciate Gainsborough, 
if he expatiates on the humour of Hogarth, he must deny that 
Wilkie has any humour at all. If he extols Kean, he must 
degrade Young. And because Madame Pasta was a grand 
actress, poor Mademoiselle Mars must be abased into an artificial 
machine. There is nothing more adverse to the true spirit of 
criticism than these invidious comparisons between persons who 
essentially differ. In art as in nature varieties cannot be illus- 
trated by opposing in a hostile spirit things that are of dissimilar 
genus, We grant this truth at once in the objects of nature, and 
we sin against criticism if we do not recognise it in art. No 
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man, if he would praise a racehorse, thinks it necessary to abuse 
a lion; no man who calls on us to admire the rose asks us to 
despise the violet; no man who invites the eye to the shimmer 
of the ash-leaves thinks we cannot adequately enjoy the sight un- 
less we point a finger of scorn at the solid repose of the cedar. 
But in objects of art it is the trick of commonplace critics to insist 
on comparisons or contrasts, not for the purpose of showing the 
beauty appropriate to each, but in order to make the beauty of the 
one a reason why there must be something deformed in the other. 
That Hazlitt descended to this trick was in itself enough to 
depose him from the highest rank of critics. Criticism stops 
where injustice begins. In criticisms on literature his faults of 
caprice and temper become much more glaring than they are in 
his discourses on pictorial art, and are expressed with infinitely 
more presumption, because with infinitely less knowledge of his 
subject. Not knowing a word of German, he calls Goethe’s 
‘Faust’ a mere ‘piece of abortive perverseness, and not to be 
named in a day with Marlowe’s.’ Telling us that Ford only 
wrote one play either acted or worth acting, he adds and ‘that 
would no more bear acting than Lord: Byron and Goethe together 
could have written it.’ 

These examples, which might be multiplied ad nauseam, suffice 
to show how little we can dispense with that caution which Ser- 
jeant Talfourd invites us to dismiss in seeking intercourse with 
this powerful but irregular intellect, even on its happiest ground. 
It is not as a guide that Hazlitt can be useful to any man. His 
merit is that of a companion in districts little trodden—a com- 
panion strong and hardy, who keeps our sinews in healthful 
strain; rough and irascible, whose temper will constantly offend 
us if we do not steadily preserve our own; but always animated, 
vivacious, brilliant in his talk ; suggestive of truths, even where 
insisting on paradoxes; and of whom when we part company we 
retain impressions stamped with the crownmark of indisputable 
genius. We have said that Hazlitt cultivated his reasoning faculty 
as a metaphysician; and his earliest work, on the ‘ Principles of 
Human Action,’ is a very extraordinary performance, consider- 
ing the early age at which it was conceived and composed. To 
the abstract principle upon which it is grounded Hazlitt 
remained faithful to the close of his life; that principle pervades 
the best of his writings, colours many of their lovelier beauties, 
and throws a redeeming light upon many of their gloomier 
faults. The warmth of his heart revolted at the doctrine which 
traced the springs of all human virtues to an enlightened self- 
love. It was less with the austere disdain of a Stoic than with 
the cordial detestation of a lover of art, in whom romance in 
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sentiment was inseparable from worthy conceptions of truth and 
nature, that he regarded that old Epicurean philosophy which, 
brought down to the drawing-room by Rochefoucauld and Hel- 
vetius, had of late been familiarized to the counter and adapted 
to the hustings by the utilitarianism, positive and political, of 
Jeremy Bentham. MHazlitt’s work on the Principles of Human 
Action is intended to prove the natural disinterestedness of the 
human mind. Weapons in plenty against the Epicurean system 
may be taken from antique armouries, repolished, and wheited 
anew ; and we may observe, in passing, that perhaps no arguments 
in confutation of the philosophy of self-interest are more popu- 
larly adapted to a plain understanding than those to be found in 
Seneca. But Hazlitt was little acquainted with the labours of 
predecessors in the same cause; he conducted his argument 
as if it had been untouched. Where he says something that 
has been said before it is in his own way, and ideas which, 
taken singly, had occurred to other minds, form. themselves, 
when conceived by his, into original combinations. The funda- 
mental principle in his metaphysical creed, that ‘we are 
naturally interested in the welfare of others, through the same 
way, the same motives, the same mental operations by which we 
naturally pursue our own;’ that, in a word, benevolence is as 
elementary as self-love in the principles of human action, is 
certainly a noble and generous doctrine, and enforced by Haz- 
litt with all the earnestness of his vigorous and fervid nature. 
And it was his faith in this doctrine that not only kept him aloof 
from those democratic reformers who exercised prevailing influ- 
ence over the more educated members of the movement party, 
viz., the disciples of Mill and Bentham, but directed against. 
their school gf philosophy the instincts of his heart and the bias 
of his tastes, as well.as the convictions of his reason. 

We must notice, as briefly as possible, the most ambitious of 
Hazlitt’s numerous writings, and the one upon which he and 
some of his admirers most counted for enduring fame—‘The 
Life of Napoleon.’ ‘He lived,’ says the writer of the preface to. 
that history, ‘to complete the “Life of Napoleon,” and then 
laid down his own.’ 

We can say little or nothing to redeem this work from the ob- 
livion into which it has already passed. It was altogether a mis- 
take. Whatever intellectual qualities Hazlitt possessed, they were 
not those of a historian, He was naturally impatient of details ; 
neither had he the temper nor the discipline of mind essential to 
comprehensive generalization. Even his proper beauties of style, 
when happiest, are but brilliant impertinences in historical com- 
position. He sentimentalizes, digresses, declaims, in the wrong 
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spirit and in the wrong place. He lacks the simplicity of a narrator. 
He lacks still more the impartiality of a judge. But were his 
History far better than it is, it could not have stood its ground 
against histories of the same stormy epoch and the same mar- 
vellous man written since Hazlitt’s time. 

It is, then, as a critic of Art in painting and in poetry that 
Hazlitt principally demands our admiration—demands and gene- 
rally deserves, not indeed when he censures, but when he praises; 
when on those beauties which had so long elevated his thoughts 
and vivified his fancies he expatiates with all the enthusiasm 
of reverential love:—it is then that he deserves the eulogy 
bestowed on him by Leigh Hunt, and ‘throws a light on art as 
from a painted window.’ 

Still more than as a critic Hazlitt excels as a writer of the 
Essay of Sentiment; when, in the spirit of his favourite Mon- 
taigne, he abandons himself fairly to self-commune and self- 
confession, when he unfolds to us, with a frankness at once 
melancholy and genial, the record of his early impressions, and 
makes us partners in the joys and the griefs of genius. For in 
essays of this kind the self-obtrusigon to which we give the 
name of egotism is not a fault ; it is the essential quality, infusing 
into desultory reveries the distinct vitality of individualised being. 
{It is in this portion of his works that the most striking instances 
of Hazlitt’s eloquence are to be found: an eloquence which 
though retaining the form of prose approaches near enough to 
poetry to bring before the reader’s eye ‘fantastic heights or 
hidden recesses’ in the enchanted border land. Then, worthy of 
the praise he bestows on his favourite Poussin, ‘ words start up 
into images, thoughts become things. He clothes a dream, a 
phantom with form and colour, and the wholesome attribute of 
reality’ (Hazlitt’s ‘Table-Talk,’ vol. ii. On a Landscape by 
Nicholas Poussin). ; 

Hazlitt’s style, when at the best, is not that of a rhetorician, 
but in much that of an orator. It is spontaneous, varied, and 
glowing, full of illustrations that are rarely superfluous embel- 
lishments of fancy, but rather arguments lighted up. For be- 
tween the rhetorical and the oratorical style there is the dis- 
tinction which Mr, Pugin makes in architecture between con- 
structed ornament and ornamental construction. The first (as 
recently observed in this Journal*) is merely for show, and does 
not affect the. substance of the framework if removed; but the 
last, as in the columns and entablature of a Grecian temple, is 





* ‘Quarterly Review’ for October, 1866, p. 443. 
part 
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part and parcel of the building itself, and to remove it, would 
be to destroy the fabric. 

In taking leave, not, we trust, ungenerously, of the most 
truculent assailant of the political opinions held in this journal, 
and of the honoured contributors by whom it has been adorned, 
we would venture to suggest to the son who has so piously 
fulfilled the duties of executor to Hazlitt’s literary remains, 
that one of his father’s favourite assertions was that a part is 
greater than the whole. MHazlitt’s fame is not sufficiently solid 
to bear the weight of the many volumes that are heaped upon 
it. Better for his reputation, and his chance of favour with 
coming generations, if this load were lightened. Year by 
year upon the collectors of books increases the difficulty of 
finding places in unelastic shelves for new comers, who can 
only be admitted by the ejection of old friends. We pause 
long before we make way for an essayist who carries in his 
train a Valetaille of some thirty volumes. Two-thirds of his 
suite are, at the best, costly and idle hangers-on. We have no 
room to spare for a company so numerous, and of which some 
are of very doubtful worth—Lives of Napoleon, essays on sub- 
jects of party politics ; morbid outpourings of personal spites and 
grudges; all these have done their work, ‘Home have gone 
and ta’en their wages.’ Peace to them, provided they rest in 
peace. Now that their bones are marrowless, we desire not 
to disturb our peaceful hearths with their irascible goblins. But 
gladly would we welcome among the choicer prose works 
of our age and land some three or four volumes devoted to 
the more felicitous specimens of Hazlitt’s genius. He needs 
but an abstract of his title-deeds to secure a fair allotment in 
the ground, already overcrowded, which has been quaintly 
described by a Scandinavian poet as the garden-land lying 
south between Walhalla and the sea. 

To pass from Hazlitt to Leigh Hunt is like passing from 
a rough landscape sketch by Salvator, in which, according to 
Coleridge, the rocks take vague likeness of the human figure, 
to a garden scene by Lancret, with a group seated round a 
fountain engaged in dining off peaches and listening to a gentle 
shepherd who is playing a guitar or telling a pleasant story. 
Leigh Hunt is as constitutionally gay as Hazlitt is constitu- 
tionally saturnine. He has a sprightly sense of enjoyment, which 
he communicates to readers who will give themselves up to 
him, take him for what he is, and not frown or pish because 
he is not something else. He has a feminine love for pretty 
ornaments, and gets together quaint little trinkets, arranged so 
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neatly and paraded with so amiable an air that he wins our 
good nature to his side. We admire as curiosities in his 
collection what might seem trifles in that of aruder man, The 
neatness and prettiness of his style are not achieved without some 
apparent affectation; but the affectation is only apparent. To 
no writer can be more truly applied the saying attributed to 
Buffon—‘ the style is the man.’ A certain gracefulness in his 
plastic temperament made him love to associate his actual 
existence with small elegancies, which cheered his eye and 
gladdened his heart. He covers the walls of his prison room 
with a trellis paper, and can imagine that he is with Ariosto 
in Tuscan bowers. He goes into the poetic heaven at sight 
of ‘an old looking saucer with a handle to it,’ ‘Its little 
shallow circle overflows for him with the milk and honey of 
a thousand pleasant associations.’ ‘This,’ he exclaims, ‘ is one 
of the uses of having manfle-pieces! You may often see on 
no very rich mantle-piece a representative body of all elements, 
physical and intellectual, a shell for the sea, a stuffed bird 
or.some feathers for the air, a curious piece of mineral for the 
earth, a glass of water with some flowers in it for the visible 
process of creation, and underneath all is the bright and ever- 
springing fire running up through them heavenwards, like Hope 
through materiality. . We like to have any little curiosity of 
the mantle-piece kind within our reach and inspection.’ A 
reader who feels himself inclined to scorn the amiable idio- 
syncrasy of mind which not only delights in these small adorn- 
ments of our work-day life, but calls us off from our anxious 
cares or our vaulting aspirations to share in its harmless delight, 
is not a reader fitted to appreciate the genius of Leigh Hunt. 
‘Since trifles make the sum of human things,’ Hunt, with no 
irrational philosophy, seeks to make trifles pleasant, and with no 
profitless poetry to extract from them an ideal happiness. Like 
the butterfly described by Spenser— 

‘ He pastures on the pleasures of each place, 

Now sucking of the sap of herbe most meet, 
Or of the dew which yet on them does lie, 
Now in the same bathing his tender feet, 
And then he percheth on some branch thereby, 
To weather him and his moist wings to dry.’ 


With a writer of so sunny a temperament it would be but a 
crabbed philosophy to provoke cause of serious quarrel. We 
cannot bring ourselves to look on Leigh Hunt in his character of 
rabid politician. His are not the wings that ride on the whirl- 
wind and direct the storm— 

* Now this, now that he tasteth tenderly, 
. Yet none of them he rudely doth disorder,’ 
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Nor, in recognising the general kindliness of disposition which 
characterised the man, are we unwilling to regard with lenity, as 
an exceptional aberration from his better nature, the ill-advised 
work on Lord Byron. And we are reconciled to this forbearance 
with a quieter conscience because we have reason to believe that 
Leigh Hunt himself sincerely regretted that he had been ever 
galled by a skin-deep wound to too sensitive a self-love into a 
breach of those hospitable laws which involve obligations upon 
personal honour, Of all Leigh Hunt’s writings we like best his 
prose essays, and of these we like best the light and varied lucubra- 
tions contained in the ‘ Indicator.” Than this we do not know a 
more agreeable book in its own way, nor one that can be read more 
often with renewed pleasure in reperusal. Hunt wanted breadth 
of colour and strength of hand for the filling up of any large 
canvas, and in such attempts he lost his own peculiar merits, 
which consist in smoothness of tone and delicacy of finish. He 
tells a short story of mingled fancy and sentiment with much 
grace and animation. ‘The Hamadryad,’ in the ‘ Indicator,’ is 
beautifully conceived and composed. He can illustrate with a 
light not indeed very large nor searching, but of ‘ ray serene,’ 
many little nooks and corners in the mind and heart of man, 
many minor beauties of form and expression in the authors he 
loved to study. But when he attempts a five-act drama or a 
prose fiction in three volumes, we become aware of his deficiencies. 
He has neither the art of constructing a sustained fable, nor the 
power of creating new characters of life-like size; above all, he 
wants passion, perhaps because he abounds in fancy. This 
last defect is transparent in ‘Rimini,’ a poem which has 
nevertheless many striking detached beauties, and, in spite of 
its disagreeable subject, is the best of his more ambitious 
works. In the same way, as a critic, he is worthy not only 
of praise but-of study in detached observations upon what 
by the German Aristarchus are called ‘ particulars,’ but he 
seems to us somewhat feeble in his grasp of ‘generals.’ He 
feels sensitively, and explains with lucid eloquence the poetry 
which lurks in a form of expression, in an artful cadence, 
in a combination of melodious liquids. But we cannot grant 
that he has adequate comprehension of that highest form of ‘ im- 
perial poetry’ which retains its imperishable substance even 
when stripped of its felicitous expressions and defrauded of its 
original music; that which, though subjected to the baldest 
translation, can never be reduced to prose, but, passing from 
jand to land, varies its ‘singing robes’ in each; and secures 
its privilege of royalty in all. 

In one of his most delightful essays, entitled ‘ My Books,’ 
Hunt, speaking of the great writers who were book-lovers like 
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himself, exclaims, ‘How pleasant it is to reflect that all these 
lovers of books have themselves become books.’ And after 
pursuing that thought through ‘links of sweetness long drawn 
out,’ concludes with a modest pathos, ‘May I hope to become 
the meanest of these existences?’ . . . . ‘I should like to remain 
visible in this shape. The little of myself that pleases myself 
I could wish to be accounted worth pleasing others, I should 
like to survive so, were it only for the sake of those who love 
me in private, knowing, as I do, what a treasure is the posses- 
sion of a friend’s mind when he is no more.’ 

We think few can read this very lovely passage and not 
sympathise cordially in the wish so nobly conceived and so 
tenderly expressed. Something not to be replaced would be 
struck out of the gentler literature of our century, could the 
mind of Leigh Hunt cease to speak to us in a book. 

Charles Lamb has been more fortunate in propitiating friends 
and disarming enemies than either of the contemporaries whose 
names are popularly associated with his own, and to whose attri- 
butes we have devoted the preceding pages. His reputation, 
never angrily contested, has taken a deeper root than theirs, 
and spreads at present over a far wider surface. He needs not, 
as they yet do, the aid of the critic to take his rank among 
standard and popular writers. For this elder brother’s share 
of favour he is indebted partly, no doubt, to a genius singularly 
sweet and conciliatory, partly also to the idiosyncrasies of a 
personal character in moral harmony with the genius, and so 
uniting our love with our admiration that it pleases ourselves 
to praise him, and it almost becomes an act of ingratitude to 
blame. ; 

Lamb is one of those rare favourites of the Graces on whom 
the gift of charm is bestowed —a gift not indeed denied to 
Hunt, but much more sparingly granted to him and much 
more alloyed in its nature—while it is almost the last attribute 
we can assign to the irritating and aggressive intellect of Hazlitt. 

He is not without something of charm, even in those compo- 
sitions in which his genius appears to the least advantage. As 
a Drama, ‘John Woodvill’ has almost every defect that a 
Drama can have, and it is only in very rare passages that some 
happiness of expression or grace of versification atones for the 
general tameness of the language and the dissonance of the rhythm 
—yet still the work leaves a pleasing impression. We are not 
moved by the action of the play, but we are contented to enjoy in 
repose and calm the contemplation of that amiable mind which 
reflects itself in the current that quietly flows before us. ‘ Rosa- 
mond Gray’ is a story which in ruder hands would have been 
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disagreeable and painful, and, brief as it is, while aiming at the 
simplest form of narrative, it wants the truthfulness of incident 
essential to genuine simplicity. The victim meets her fate 
by an accident which seems highly improbable. A girl of six- 
teen, brought up as strictly as Rosamond Gray, does not leave 
her home in the depth of night without any motive stronger 
than a fancy that she should like to retrace the scenes through 
which she had walked all day with a female acquaintance, to 
wander amidst ‘lonely glens, into a lonely copse, out of the 
hearing of any human habitation.’ Or, if it be said this might 
possibly have happened in real life, the Natural which belongs to 
Art forbids the construction of a tragic story upon an impulse so 
exceptional, an accident so unusual, This is not the breach of a 
merely conventional rule in artistic narrative. It argues a want of 
the intuitive faculty requisite for constructing a well-told tale. 
Accident, as the cause of a tragic dénouement, is as inadmissible 
in narrative fiction as it is in dramatic; and the author who 
employs in either such an agency cannot achieve a genuine 
success,—a success that satisfies intellectual requirements. The 
punishment of the guilty man, Matravis, is an accident again : 
it is no consequence of his crime, it has no connection with the 
incidents in the story. He is wounded in a duel, with whom we 
know not ; his wounds ‘are unskilfully treated,’ and so he dies. 
Other defects in the elementary requisites of ‘ story-telling,’ 
scarcely less grave, might be pointed out in ‘Rosamond Gray.’ 
But we have said enough to show that Lamb’s special genius was 
as little adapted to romantic narrative as it was to dramatic cha- 
racter and passion. Yet, with all its faults, ‘Rosamond Gray’ 
has an attraction which many a good novelist might envy, be- 
cause there is in it that nameless sweetness of sentiment which 
constitutes the master-spell of the author. 

But neither in these departments of literature nor in those 
minor poems—which are rather evidences of an exquisite poetic 
sensibility than achievements of poetic power—did the true 
genius of Charles Lamb find its natural scope. It is not on 
these that he rests the enduring reputation of ‘ Elia.’ Happily 
for us and for him, he found in the pages of a Magazine 
precisely the field best suited to exercise, without overstrain- 
ing, the faculties in which he excelled. As an Essayist, fol- 
lowing the bent of his own mind—stamping on all that he wrote 
the vivid impression of his own rare individuality—he gave 
to the varieties of mankind a new character and left to his 
language a new style. As the character given was his own, so 
the style bequeathed was, with all its mannerism, perfectly 
natural to the man. It was no style invented and built up for a 
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literary purpose. We have only to read his delightful corre- 
spondence to see that the quaint diction of ‘ Elia’ was that in 
which he habitually expressed himself in familiar commune with 
his friends. Hence, artificial though it seem at the first glance, 
he is much more at his ease in it than when he writes in a style 
more natural to othermen. In the last he forfeits originality, and 
gains nothing to compensate in exchange. The brevity to which 
he was compelled by the limited space that a Magazine allots to 
a contributor was favourable to Lamb’s peculiar genius. It com- 
pelled him to concentrate his thoughts, and out of that concen- 
tration comes the pause of reflection which is propitious to 
felicity in wording ; so that his essays are really marvellous for 
terseness of treatment and nicety of expression. ‘Elia’ is 
never verbose, yet never incomplete. You are not wearied 
because he says too much, nor dissatisfied because he says too 
little. In this inimitable sense of proportion, this fitness of 
adjustment between thought and expression, the prose of ‘ Elia’ 
reminds us of the verse of Horace. Nor is the Essayist without 
some other resemblance to the Poet: in the amenity which 
accompanies his satire; in his sportive view of things grave ; 
the grave morality he deduces from things sportive ; his equal 
sympathy for rural and for town life; his constant good fellow- 
ship and his lenient philosophy. Here, indeed, all similitude 
ceases: the modern essayist advances no pretension to the 
ancient poet’s wide survey of the social varieties of mankind ; 
to his seizure of those large and catholic types of human nature 
which are familiarly recognizable in every polished community, 
every civilized time; still less to that intense sympathy in the 
life and movement of the world around him which renders the 
utterance of his individual emotion the vivid illustration of the 
character and history of his age. Yet ‘Elia’ secures a charm 
of his own in the very narrowness of the range to which he 
limits his genius. For thus the interest he creates becomes 
more intimate and household. 

Humonr in itself is among the most popular gifts of genius ; 
amiable humour among the most lovable. The humour of 
Charles Lamb is at once pure and genial; it has no malice in its 
smile. His keenest sarcasm is but his archest pleasantry. It 
is not of the very highest order, because the highest order 
necessitates the creation of characters self-developed in the 
action of romance or drama, Lamb is not Cervantes nor Moliére ; 
nor could he have created a Caleb Balderstone or a Major Dal- 
getty. Yet if it be not of the highest order, its delicacy places 
it among the rarest. A proverb has been defined to be the 
wisdom of many in the wit of one. There is much in the 
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humour of Charles Lamb, and the terseness of style into which 
its riches are compressed, that would merit this definition of 
a proverb, As Scott’s humour is that of a novelist, and there- 
fore objective, so Lamb’s is that of an essayist, and eminently 
subjective. All that he knows or observes in the world of books 
or men becomes absorbed in the single life of his own mind, and 
is reproduced as part and parcel of Charles Lamb. If thus he 
does not create imaginary characters, Caleb Balderstones and 
Major Dalgettys, he calls up, completes, and leaves to the 
admiration of all time a character which, as a personification of 
humour, is a higher being than even Scott has imagined, viz., 
that of Charles Lamb himself. Nor is there in the whole 
world of humorous creation an image more beautiful in its 
combinations of mirth and pathos. In the embodiment of 
humour, as it actually lived amongst us in this man, there 
is a dignity equal to that with which Cervantes elevates 
our delight in his ideal creation. Quixote is not more essen- 
tially a gentleman than Lamb. How we respect his man- 
hood while we are charmed by his gentleness, What strength 
in the firm resolve, during his early stage of poverty and pri- 
vation, to secure inviolate that independence from debt and 
pecuniary obligation which is almost inseparable from the 
maintenance of personal honour. To effect this object, with 
what noble cheerfulness he makes a jest of every minor sacrifice. 
Nor do we know in fiction anything more touching, and yet 
more heroic, than the devotion with which he gives up his life 
from youth till age to the discharge of such a trust as the bravest 
nature, not made by love brave beyond the ordinary instincts of 
nature, could scarcely have dared to undertake. Ina moment of 
insanity his sister stabs her mother to the heart. To use his own 
words in his letter to Coleridge: ‘ I was at hand only time enough 
to snatch the knife out of her grasp. She is at present in a mad- 
house, from whence I fear she must be moved to an hospital.’ 
His father was imbecile. He alone takes care of the old man; 
when the old man dies, he alone takes charge of the unhappy 
sister. 

‘For her sake at the same time,’ says Serjeant Talfourd, ‘ho 
abandoned all thoughts of love and marriage, (all hope of ‘the 
Fairhaired,’ whose image yet flits here and there across his page in 
later years, glimpses of a bygone dream), ‘and with an income of 
scarcely more than 1001. a year derived from his clerkship, aided for a 
little while by the old aunt’s small annuity, set out on the journey 
of life at twenty-two years of age, cheerfully with his beloved com- 
panion, endeared to him the more by her strange calamity, and the 
constant apprehension of a recurrence of the malady which had 
caused it.’ 
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We add nothing to the picture conveyed in these few words ; 
the words suffice to show the strength and the greatness in this 
man’s nature ; they account for the reverential affection he inspired, 
and for that subdued and serene melancholy which rarely saddens, 
but often sweetens, the music of his gentle Jaugh. The resolve to 
secure pecuniary independence with which Charles Lamb com- 
menced life, aided by the simplicity of his tastes, gradually worked 
out its own success. And as we glance over the record of himself 
and the companions most associated with his literary career, he 
seems to stand out as the rich man among them—the host around 
whom they gathered every week as welcome guests. True that 
the board is sufficiently Socratic, but it is pleasant to think how 
little the hospitality of a man of genius need cost him when he 
adds to ‘the cold joint and the foaming tankard’ the eloquence and 
the wit not to be found at the board of Dives. Most of his fa- 
miliar associates were brilliant talkers. Leigh Hunt was always 
animated and lively; he talked as he wrote. Hazlitt, painfully 
shy before strangers, was easily drawn forth by the first jest of 
Lamb into confident display of his singular powers of language. 
Godwin was considered a dull proser by these quick wits and 
vivid declaimers ; but we are old enough to have heard Godwin 
talk in the society of ordinary mortals, and there he was well 
worth hearing, nor without a grim jocularity of sarcasm. <A later 
guest in those symposia was the charming poet from whom so 
much was then expected, and whose sweet note will be more 
clearly heard hereafter, when noisier singers are hushed in 
night: he who, himself a veteran, has just recorded the plea- 
sant recollections of his youth, and added to the Amenities 
of Literature, Barry Cornwall’s Reminiscences of Lamb. There, 
too, on rare occasions, Wordsworth might be seen and heard ; 
but of his visits the records are brief and scanty. If some- 
what in the background, still conspicuous amidst, and bending 
over, all, we behold the vast front of Coleridge. For ever 
there, when absent in the body, he is visible in the spirit. 
From his intellect Hazlitt’s took light and warmth. To his 
imagination Hunt was indebted for his happiest illustrations of 
poetic art. To Lamb he was more than philosopher and poet— 
he was the dearest of friends, the most spiritual of teachers; and 
as we could form but an imperfect notion of Lamb if we ab- 
stracted from his life its intercourse with Coleridge, so we should 
but superficially comprehend the intellectual character of our 
own time, if we saw but in Coleridge, as we are commonly invited 
to see, a man of incompleted and desultory genius, purposing much 
and performing little. This erring estimate of the peculiar 
properties of Coleridge has been founded perhaps on his own 
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modest self-reproaches. He could not consummate the whole of 
that which he designed; and he therefore speaks of himself as 
a painter of outlines, a sculptor of fragments. In this he did but 
confess that distinction between ideal excellence and practical 
performance which cannot fail to be inly felt by every man 
who unites in a high degree imagination and intellect. For 
though the intellect suggests to the imagination the conception 
of any given work, and sustains the imagination throughout the 
doing of it, nothing which the imagination can do quite satisfies 
the intellect when done. Hence, judging by the sonnets in which 
he intimates his disdain of the works on which his life was 
spent, and by the indifference with which he left these works to 
their fate among the other properties of the Globe Theatre, Shake- 
speare would probably have told us that he never fully wrought 
out that which was in him, and that we saw of his genius but 
outlines and fragments. Hence Descartes, the most imaginative 
of mathematicians, sought, at the very outset of his career, for 
modes to prolong human life to the age of the patriarchs, because 
within the limits of threescore years and ten it seemed to him 
impossible to accomplish more than outlines and fragments of the 
designs he conceived as wholes. A man of superior genius does not 
require critics to show him his defects; if he is to correct those 
defects and approach nearer to his ideal, he may need critics to 
reassure him as to his merits. This was not the good fortune of 
Coleridge. Of the men to be named in the same breath with 
him, some were enthusiastically lauded, some vehemently 
abused ; Coleridge was ignored: and in those lauded and those 
abused, equally, through praise or censure, made famous in their 
time, could be distinctly traced the informing genius of the man 
ignored. For here we come to the special idiosyncrasy of Cole- 
ridge, and that which makes his grand life, not—as his duller dis- 
ciples would attenuate it into—a dreamy abstraction, but a strong, 
an enduring, and a colossal entity. The distinguishing attri- 

bute of his genius is this; it was not merely original, it was 
- originating, it penetrated the genius of others, it originated 
their originality—and this in ways not only so many, but so 
diverging and so opposed. In ‘Christabel’ and the ‘ Rhyme 
of the Ancient Mariner,’ he originates the lyrical narrative as it 
afterwards expanded in ‘ Marmion’ and the ‘Siege of Corinth.’ 
In other poems, more devoted to musical contrivance, to sen- 
suous glow of description, to human passion chastened and spi- 
ritualised, he originates the poetry that succeeds to Scott and 
Byron, from Shelley and Keats to Tennyson. All that he 
originates, fused into other minds, becomes in those minds 
original. But Coleridge’s influence does not limit itself to poets, 
it 
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it extends to reasoners, and abides with us at this day in the 
thoroughfares of positive life. To comprehend, in this, the 
influence of Coleridge, we must contrast with it the influence of 
an antagonistic genius—also originating as well as original— 
the influence of Bentham. We remember well, in our own green 
college days, the effect which Bentham produced on the mind of 
the then rising generation. There was something captivating 
even to the poets—whom, still more rigidly than Plato, Bentham 
would have banished from his republic—in the brevity of his royal 
roads into political science—in the sparkle of his aphorisms—in 
the decision with which he trampled under foot not less the 
vulgar commonplaces of radical fustian than the foil and tinsel 
of courtly adulation; something captivating, too, even in his 
scholar-like wit and raciness of style, when (as in his ‘ Essay on 
Usury’) Bentham himself completes his own designs, and does not, 
as in most of his later works, merely present the sinew and bone 
of his ideas to the Frankensteins who construct into a shape so 
portentously unhandsome the giant intended to be an improve- 
ment on the standard form of mankind. The sole great thinker of 
the time who, with but little direct reply to Bentham on special 
points, stood opposed to him in substance and spirit, and intel- 
lectual mastery over earnest minds, was this mighty Coleridge, 
of whom sciolists talk as of a moon-stricken dreamer. Rich in 
the learning of the schools, richer still in a treasury of thought 
on which his own sovereign mintage is stamped, it is Coleridge 
who has shown how little the liberty of human reason and the 
requirements of human life can be pent up in the close wall- 
works of Bentham. On young men of genius, who, the more 
they are by impulse poetical, are the more, by the poetry within 
them, constrained to examine into ‘ truths severe,’ the intellect 
of Coleridge flashed like a ray from heaven. He did not so 
much furnish special weapons against a school essentially mate- 
rial as he fitted the reason of intellectual man, taken as a whole, 
to strike down the arguments which appealed to him as a material 
atom, confused and lost amidst a perishable conglomeration of 
atoms, with as little of freedom and as little of soul as an emmet 
at work in an ant-hill. 
It would have been enough for the completeness of any 
individual life to have originated in the poetic and the ratio- 
cinative forms of truth a millionth part of the ideas which 
owed their origin to Coleridge. It is Coleridge who first 
made England aware of the riches of German philosophy and 
German song; and in him originate whatever influences the 
higher spirit of German genius has exercised upon the English 
mind. And how much of that earnestness of aim which sig- 
nalizes 
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nalizes the clergy of the younger generation, and brings to the 
service of the Church a scholarship so enlarged, and an enthu- 
siasm so chastened from sectarian bigotry, is to be traced to the 
new spirit which Coleridge infused into theological learning, 
exalting the mission of the preacher, as Fichté exalted the voca- 
tion of the scholar! It was much, too, in that day—it would 
have been much in any day, for such effect, on minds hesitating 
between belief and disbelief, as belongs to authority and exam ple— 
that the ablest and the boldest investigator of truth which the 
age could boast gave to revealed religion no qualified adhesion, 
no conventional acquiescence, but the deep-felt, clear-spoken con- 
victions of an intellect subtler than Hume’s, more eloquent than 
Rousseau’s, more comprehensive than Voltaire’s. In fact, 
Coleridge exerted so large an influence over so many of those 
minds which are in themselves reproductive, and yield in the 
sheaf what they receive in the germ, that if we were asked 
* What he had done in his life?’ it might be enough to answer, 
‘He has lived.’ We might almost suppress reference to his 
own writings, we might point to the writings of others; to 
recognize the true worth of that life in its vivifying power over 
other lives, we must, indeed, look around, but we must also 
look upward, searching for its traces wherever some fertile 
eminence, dominating the level table-land of thought, expands 
to a nearer sunbeam the purple of a richer vintage or the gold of 
an ampler harvest. 

It is true that the vast effect which the genius of Coleridge 
has exercised on our age was not produced only by the suggestive 
character of his written compositions, in which, as Pliny says of 
Greek masterpieces of art, ‘ more is felt than understood.’ Much 
is due to the charm and the power of his oral eloquence. He 
left impressions that endured through a lifetime on those who 
met and heard him in his more felicitous moments. So that if 
he had written nothing, he would still have done much of that 
work which we commonly ascribe to writers. It is not absolutely 
necessary that a man should write in order to inspire, to har- 
monize, and to perpetuate ideas, out of which systems arise and 
schools are formed. Socrates himself wrote nothing ; but ‘Socrates 
taught Xenophon and Plato.’ The minds of Xenophon and 
Plato were the works he left behind him. It is only, however, 
a very superior genius in whom ideas thus spontaneously cast 
off in familiar discourse can set into movement the genius of 
great writers, and wing in others the words by which those 
ideas are borne on through space. There is in this power 
something beyond even the eloquence of public orators. For it 
is the business of orators not so much to suggest new ideas to 
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writers as to give warmth and force to ideas which writers have 
already expressed. 

We have submitted to our readers these views of the peculiar 
genius of Coleridge, and of the large results it achieved, in order 
to suggest to some critic more competent than ourselves to esti- 
mate and apportion the multiform capacities of a man so munifi- 
cently endowed, some slight hints for the refutation of the fallacious 
charge of ‘ wasted powers’ popularly urged against him. 

We think that in this accusation there is a complete miscon- 
ception of the real nature of Coleridge’s genius, and that, obeying 
the customary law of genius, he actually did that which he was 
mentally best fitted to do. 

It is true that in his visionary moments Coleridge drew up 
prospectuses, as it were, of vast designs never fulfilled, that he 
sketched maps of the El-Dorados he desired to colonize and 
declined to visit. But if in schemes so projected his imagination 
deceived his understanding, we hold it fortunate that his under- 
standing subsequently triumphed over his imagination. For, in 
the fine thought of Cowley— 

‘ Life did never to one man allow 
Time to discover worlds and conquer too.’ 


Any critic of sound common sense has only, firstly, to glance at 
the programmes of the works Coleridge proposed to write, and, 
secondly, to examine fairly the generic characteristics of the 
things he did write, in order to be quite sure that he would have 
wasted his powers had he seriously toiled to realize the vision in 


*Kubla Khan ’— 


‘Reach the caverns measureless to man 
* % * * * 


And build his dome in air.’ 


Of the eighteen works which Mr. Joseph Cottle says, with 
reproachful groan, ‘ Mr. Coleridge intended to write, and not one 
of which he effected,’ how many are there for which we would 
exchange ‘Kubla Khan’ itself, fragment though it be? ‘At 
the top of the list,’ says Mr. Cottle, ‘appeared the word “ Panti- 
SocRACcY, Quarto.”’ Who much deplores the loss of that quarto ? 
Who laments as a privation to posterity the non-completion of a 
* Book on Morals in answer to Godwin,’ a ‘ Treatise on the Corn 
Laws,’ or on ‘ The Principles of Population’? Even the only 
work among the eighteen that advanced somewhat beyond the 
land of dreams, viz., a ‘ Translation of the Modern Latin Poets,’ 
in two volumes, it seems to us that Coleridge showed his good 
sense ‘in putting off.’ It is with a shudder that we find among 
these eighteen projects of prospective labour an idea of ‘ finishing 
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Christabel ;’ finishing ‘ Christabel’ in the way in which Coleridge 
himself tells us he projected its finish, viz., to adapt it to the 
taste of the day; bring it into closer resemblance, we presume, 
to the ‘ Lay of the Last Minstrel.’ What truly critical friend 
of Coleridge would not have implored him to desist from such 
design! ‘Christabel’ in itself is as unique and matchless as a 
torso of Phidian art. Who wants the torso completed ‘to suit 
the taste of the day?’ It is asa fragment that ‘Christabel’ will 
be an eternal study to poets contemplating lyrical narrative. Had 
it been completed, to vie with the ‘Last Minstrel,’ Coleridge 
would have resigned his own superiority of melody, expres- 
sion, and form, for a very hazardous comparison with Scott in 
the construction of metrical fable attuned to the popular ear. 
But, groans Mr. Joseph Cottle, and many deeper-mouthed than 
Mr. Joseph Cottle have ‘barked back’ the groan—‘ How much 
it is to be deplored that one whose views were so enlarged as 
those of Mr. Coleridge, and his conceptions so Miltonic, did not, 
like his great prototype (Milton), concentrate all his energies so 
as to produce some one august poetical work which should become 
the glory of his country.’ As in this choragic groan may be heard 
a chorus of groans irrational, let us hear, from the Man of genius 
groaned at, his own idea of this one august poetical work on which 
his energies should have been concentrated, and for which, therefore, 
we should have lost the all over which those energies were dis- 
persed. Coleridge himself tells us in a letter to Cottle that which 
he meant by an august poetical work. He says, ‘I should not 
think of devoting less than twenty years to an epic poem; ten 
years to collect my materials, and warm my mind with uni- 
versal science. I would be a tolerable mathematician. I would 
thoroughly understand Mechanics, Hydrostatics, Optics, and 
Astronomy ; Botany, Metallurgy, Fossilism, Chemistry, Geology, 
Anatomy, Medicine; then the minds of men in all travels, voy- 
ages, and histories. So would I spend ten years; the next five 
in the composition of the poem, and the five last in the cor- 
rection of it.’ Lives there a true poet or a sound-judging critic 
who could form any sanguine notion of an epic poem thus con- 
ceived de omni scibili? Robert Hall said of Dr. Kippis, ‘ He 
put so many books on the top of his head that he crushed 
out his brains.” Would the brain of mortal poet bear for ten 
years the weight of so many sciences, and not feel the poétry 
crushed out of it? Where is the chance that a man should 
end as a Milton who starts as a Newton? Thata large flame 
requires a large fuel we need no philosopher to tell us. A poet 
who would grasp the largest form of poetry (viz., the Dramatic 
or the Epic), should have the largest amount of knowledge ; 
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granted. But the largest form of poetry excludes, except as 
auxiliary ornament, the aids of positive science, The reason is 
perfectly clear. Poetry is an art, and as an art it deals with 
types unalterable and imperishable ; ; it deals with human nature 
in its cardinal passions and everlasting aspirations. But science 
differs from art in being essentially progressive—alterable from 
year to year. In hydrostatics, botany, metallurgy, medicine, all 
our knowledge is so capricious and transitory that an ency- 
clopedia treating on such subjects is out of date if it be ten 
years old. -There are no revised editions of pictures and statues 
and works of fiction when the mind that created them has 
passed from earth. The fuel required for the flame of poetry is 
unquestionably knowledge—knowledge of the human heart— 
knowledge of passion and sorrow and joy—of aspiration and 
abasement—of vice and virtue—of good and evil. In Coleridge’s 
programme of study for an epic poem all this knowledge is left out. 
And if we now look critically at such examples as he has left us 
of his practical power to construct artistic fable in the wholeness 
and unity of completed form, we must acknowledge it was precisely 
that power which he wanted, and in which no study of truth 
through physical science, ‘of men’s minds through travels, voyages, 
and histories,’ and no mastery of musical language and feli- 
citous expression, could have supplied his inherent defect. For 
we have his tragedies finished ad unguem according to his 
notions of tragedy; and while these elaborated performances, 
whatever their detached beauties, which we would rather reve- 
rentially magnify than churlishly depreciate, suffice to show that 
Coleridge wanted the indispensable elements of dramatic con- 
struction, they no less convincingly show that he would have 
failed still more in the achievement of epic. That which he 
lacks is not light, but fire. He has no prolonged sustainment 
of passion ; he can delight the imagination, he cannot enthral the 
heart. Had he absorbed into the laboratory of his brain all the 
lore contained on the shelves of the British Museum and the lost 
library of Alexandria, it could never have been reproduced in 
the form of such Dramas as, no matter on what principle of art 
they are constructed—whether on those conceived by Shake- 
speare, or on those accepted by Corneille,—still hold unlettered 
audiences under the master spell of pity or of terror—nor in such 
creations of epic fable as represent in every human community 
the heroic archetypes of our common race. 

We see, then, no cause for regret that Coleridge did not 
devote twenty years of his life to manufacture ‘one august 
poetical work’ out of such raw materials as the positive sciences 
and books of history, voyages, and travels. Neither do we grieve 
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with less poetical mourners over the embryos of philosophies 
unborn, that Coleridge did not concentrate the rays of an intellect 
so widely diffused upon some new History of the Human Mind, 
or gather into a completed system all his lore in English divinity, 
and all his speculative deductions from German metaphysics. 

For works necessitating a long-continued patience, habits of 
methodical arrangement, a cleardisentanglement of the compli- 
cated skein of contradictory opinions in various sects and schools— 
with a constant and calm perception of the sage’s own theory, 
and a lucid and forcible mode of rendering that theory intel- 
ligible to others—we have ‘no reason to suppose that Coleridge 
had the requisite gifts, He wanted, perhaps, less the primary 
than the secondary qualifications which we find in the Philo- 
sopher who can put his whole mind into a single system, and 
put his whole system into a single book. _ 

We must be contented to take even men of genius as they are, 
and recognize the fact that, if they had possessed the qualities 
they lack, it would have been to destroy or to neutralize the 
qualities they possess. It is enough for us that, with all his 
asserted indolence, Coleridge has left behind him so goodly an 
array of volumes, rich with such diversified spoils—enough that 
we retain in so many reminiscences of his conversation, in so 
large a remnant of his familiar correspondence, the adequate 
record of a Mind that ‘has enriched the blood of the world,’ vital 
in its influence through age-long generations, alike upon sage 
and poet,—kindling new conceptions of beauty, prompting new 
guesses into truth. 

Goethe has been likened to a cupola lighted from below. 
Coleridge may rather be compared to a pharos, in which the 
light is placed on the summit, leaving the shadow of the tower 
which it crowns stretched at length on the ground immediately 
below. But afar, where the ships move through ocean, the 
shadow is invisible, the tower itself disappears, nothing is seen 
but the light. 

Reluctantly we close the pleasant retrospect of ‘ Charles Lamb 
and some of his Companions,’ to which, first invited by Serjeant 
Talfourd, we have been reattracted by the kindred genius of 
Mr. Procter. In his recent biography of Lamb, the Poet of 


‘ Marcian Colonna’ has revived the sense of our own obligations 
‘to himself— 


‘ For heavenly tunes piped through an alien flute ;’ 
(Lamb’s verses to the Author of Poems published 
under the name of Barry Cornwall.) 
while in his simple and touching narrative he has added much of 
_ endearing 
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endearing interest to our knowledge of the exquisite writer whom 
he loves to honour. 

In listening as it were to the uttered thoughts of a spirit so 
gently attuned as that of ‘ Elia,’ so humane, yet so elevating, the 
mind— 

‘ tired 
Of controversy where no end appears,’ 


feels that sense of repose, which, to quote the words of ‘ Elia’ 
himself, steals over him 


‘ whom the Sabbath bells salute, 
Sudden ; his heart awakes, his ears drink in 
The cheering music; his relenting soul 
Yearns after all the joys of social life, 

And softens with the love of human kind.’ 








Art. II.—1. Coloquios dos Simples. Doctor Garcia Dorta. Goa, 
1563. 

2. Report of Commissioners on Cholera Epidemic of 1861 ix 
Northern India. Calcutta, 1864. 

3. E'tude Sommaire, §c. Par Pirondi et Fabre. Marseilles, 


1865. 
4. Cholera-Regulativ. Von Professoren Griesinger, Von Petten- 
kofer, Wunderlich. Miinchen, 1866. 
5. Eighth Report of Medical Officer of Privy Council. 
Appendix. London, 1866. 
6. Conférence Sanitaire Internationale. 
Rapport sur les Questions du Programme relatives a [ Origine, 
& [' Endemicité, & la Transmissibilité, et & la Propagation du 
Choléra. Constantinople, Mai, 1866. 
Rapport sur les Mesures & prendre en Orient pour prévenir de 
nouvelles Invasions du Choléra en Europe. Aoit, 1866. 
Rapport sur les Mesures Quarantinaires applicables aux Pro- 
venances. Septembre, 1866. 
Rapport sur les Mesures d’ Hygiene & prendre pour la préser- 
vation contre le Choléra Asiatique, §c. Note additionnelle sur 
- Hygiene Navale. Appendix au Rapport, §c. La Désinfection 
appliquée au Choléra. Par le Dr. Mihlig, &c., &c. 


N 1831 there appeared in this Journal an article concerning 
the progress of cholera, which was at that time considered 

an alarmist one. There were many who regarded its pictures as 
overdrawn, its forebodings as too sinister. Yet the event has 
_ justified 
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justified its predictions. The cholera pestilence, though fortu- 
nately not always present in England, has since that period 
continued to be a permanent scourge to our Indian empire, and 
has been constantly before our eyes on the continent of Europe. 
Reaching Europe in 1830, it wandered from country to country, 
and its ravages did not cease until the year 1838. In nine years 
it returned to the West, and was'present from 1847 till 1859. 
Since then we have had a shorter respite than on the former 
occasion, for in 1865 the cholera again reached us—this time 
from the shores of the Mediterranean ; and in the course of the 
present year it has overrun the whole of the continent, and has 
attacked England. 

It is scarcely necessary to insist on the seriousness of the evil. 
Although we are more familiar with cholera now than we were in 
former years, yet its terrors are none the less real. The extent 
of its ravages in England will be apparent from the following 
figures:—In 1831-32 England lost 30,924 lives by cholera; 
in 1848-49, 54,398; in 1853-4 about 17,000. Our short 
epidemic of 1866, up to the 30th September, only reached the 
number of 10,365. 

But if the mortality with us, in its later invasions, has been 
comparatively small, it has not been so elsewhere. Belgium, for 
instance, in 1832-33 had 7984 deaths; in 1848-49, 23,027; 
and by the end of September in this year the deaths had reached 
27,300. Other countries have not fared better. Holland has 
had 18,262; Hungary, 21,566; Moravia, 27,629 casualties; 
and it is calculated that last year the total mortality in Egypt 
was 61,192.* 

These examples are quite sufficient to show that cholera con- 
tinues to be an evil of no small magnitude, and render it no 
matter of surprise that the European powers should have 
concurred in the propriety of assembling an International Confer- 
ence to consider how these periodical invasions of the disease 
could be averted. Sucha Conference sat at Constantinople during 
many months of this year, and its members have embodied the 
result of their deliberations in a number of separate reports.f 


Of 





* Or take some chief cities. In the year 1865, Alexandria had 4018 deaths ; 
Cairo, 6104; Aleppo, 10,300; Bombay, 4588; Naples, 2301; and Paris about 
6000, in October alone 4653. In 1866 the following has been the mortality in 
some of the principal cities of Europe: London, 4714; Berlin, 5373; Breslau, 
4153; St. Petersburg, 3270; Vienna about the same number, and Brussels and its 
suburbs 4846, 

t There could not well have been perfect unanimity in the large body of 

members 
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Of these it may be said generally, that they apply very fairly to 
the history of the disease, the most recent views on its causation 
and propagation, and that they suggest a very elaborate scheme 
of quarantine, and of cordons for preventing future inroads. 
But the gist of their recommendations is to attack cholera in its 
seat in India, and to prevent, if possible, its exportation. We 
have, indeed, heard it jocularly said, that the Conference at one 
time thought of an International Company (limited) for draining 
the delta of the Ganges; but however this may be, the Con- 
ference has pointed very decidedly to the Gangetic valley as the 
source of the disease—and this touches us very closely indeed ; 
it involves many questions connected with the internal arrange- 
ments of India, and with the regularity of the transit through 
Egypt, so essential to our interests. As we believe that a review 
of the early history of cholera in India may help us very mate- 
rially in judging of the value of some of the views of the Con- 
ference, we do not scruple to lay before the public a sketch 
of a subject, which has not hitherto been treated in the detail 
that it deserves. Although there may not be much of absolute 
novelty in it to those who have studied the history of the disease 
minutely, it will probably be entirely new to most of our 
readers. We allude to the history of Indian cholera before the 
year 1817. 

Goa was in the sixteenth century by far the most important 
European settlement in the East. From it as a centre the 
Governor-General of all the Indias (a title still retained by the 
Portuguese Governor) commanded Cochin, and the other ports 
along the western coasts of India; sent his armaments to Ormuz 
and the Persian Gulf, and despatched his fleets to Java and the 
Moluccas. 

In this city of Goa, (where we are told that the native physi- 
cians were held in great repute, and were permitted to have their 
umbrellas borne along with them, a privilege allowed only to 
persons of quality,) lived for many years a sagacious court physi- 
cian, a certain Garcia del Huerto, as he is commonly called. 
In 1563 he gave to the world the work of which we have pre- 
fixed the title to this article, in which he styles himself Dorta. 
There is a copy of the book in the British Museum—no doubt 
one of the earliest works printed in India, and which does credit 
in every way to the Portuguese rule. It contains a great deal of 
information about the articles employed in medicine in those 
days, and incidentally gives us curious glimpses of many matters 





members of whom the Conference consisted, and from various propositions a few 
members dissented, while on others some abstained from voting. 
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connected with the commerce and the customs of India, and 
also—what we are more particularly concerned in—gives a 
distinct and positive notice of the existence of cholera. It 
is known, indeed, from Sanscrit writings that cholera is a 
disease of extreme antiquity in India; but from Dorta’s days 
downwards we have a nearly uninterrupted chain of Euro- 
pean evidence concerning it. Dorta describes the disease 
accurately—does not talk of it as a new malady, says that it 
prevails most in June and July, and gives an account of the 
native treatment of it, which is very much the same as the ordi- 
nary treatment of cholera by natives at the present time. But 
he has done more than this; he has most fortunately afforded 
a clue to the history of the disease by giving two names for it, 
one that of the Mahrattas, and which was commonly adopted 
by the Portuguese, who express the sound sh by x—mordshi, or 
mordeshin; the other the name used by the Mahommedans— 
hachaiza. These names are to this day well known in India; 
in fact, the latter under the form of Aaiza is now but too familiar 
a word in every corner of Hindostan. 

We thus have at Goa our starting point in the history of 
Indian cholera, and if we follow it down to its fresh development 
in 1817, and show that it has all along manifested itself under 
the same general conditions, we hope that we shall have done 
more than merely trace out what is historically curious and 
interesting. We shall help to dissipate the notion which is even 
in these days the popular one, that cholera was a fresh product 
of the delta of the Ganges in 1817, and we shall be supplying 
information of no small importance in its bearing on what has 
really been the most weighty issue raised at the recent Inter- 
national Conference at Constantinople. ’ 

Our next account of mordeshin is also from Goa. Linschot, 
a Dutchman, spent some years in that city, leaving it in 1589, 
He gives an interesting account of the place, and of India 
generally ; and in his account of the climate and diseases of the 
coast, he thus expresses himself: ‘Les maladies que ces change- 
ments de temps apportent aux habitants de Goa sont diverses, 
entre lesquelles a la vogue celle qu’ils appellent mordexin, qui 
survient en un instant et al’improviste avec soulevement de |’esto- 
mac et vomissement continuel jusques a tomber en défaillance; 
cette maladie est commune et mortifere a plusieurs.’ We have 
next to cross the seas to Java, and find another Dutchman, 
Bontius, describing the disease as he had seen it in Batavia 
before the year 1629. Though in his account of the malady he 
only uses the Latin name for it, luckily in another part of his book 

he 
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he mentions that hogstone is a cure for cholera, called by the 
Malays mordeshi. Now we know that the Portuguese were the 
first Europeans who had settlements in Java, and that they were 
turned out by the Dutch about thirty years before Bontius wrote. 
It is therefore tolerably clear that the Indian name—for there is 
no such Malay word—was introduced by the Portuguese, and 
that they either applied it to a disease already existing in Java, 
or to one which they had carried there in their ships from 
the Malabar coast. In those days the Portuguese were in close 
communication with Ormuz and the coast of Arabia, and the 
mouth of the Persian Gulf; and cholera was more likely to be 
carried that short distance than the longer one to Java; but we 
have no evidence of cholera having been observed at that time on 
those coasts. There are, indeed, notices of Portuguese troops 
being attacked with sudden sickness, but its nature is not speci- 
fied. 

Returning to India we find Mandelsloe (not, indeed, much 
better than a copyist of Linschot), still in 1638 again talking of 
the mordeshin at Goa as a disease which kills without delay. 
To him succeeds the Frenchman Thevenot, who travelled all 
over India, and mentions having had a slight attack of cholera 
in travelling from Boorhampore to Surat. He takes the oppor- 
tunity to say that there are four kinds of what the Portuguese 
call mordeshin, and adds, ‘Je crois que cette derniére est le 
cholera morbus : ceux qui |’ont, souffrent les trois maux ensemble, 
& savoir le vomissement, le flux de ventre, et les extremes dou- 
leurs. Les maladies se font sentir quelquefois avec des douleurs 
si pressantes, qu’elles tuent un homme en vingt-quatre heures.’ 
About the same time, or 1676, we have Dellon, a prisoner of the 
Inquisition at Goa, saying that in their confinement they got 
very fair food, ‘ pour les garantir du cruel mal que les Indiens 
appellent mordeshin, laquelle est frequente et dangereuse dans ces 
climats.’ 

The next notice of the disease is, unfortunately, not so positive 
and distinct as the preceding ones. A violent epidemic spread 
through the whole camp of Aurungzebe in 1689, in the neigh- 
bourhood of Beejapore, with such fatality that no one reckoned 
on his existence for a single hour. To this disease the native 
historians have given the usual name for cholera, although the 
symptoms which have been mentioned by them resemble rather 
those of the plague. In favour of its having been cholera may be 
advanced the statement of Linschot, repeated by Mandelsloe, 
that plague was unknown in India, that Beejapore is only 120 
miles from the coast where we know cholera prevailed at that 
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time, and the fact that when a disease did appear in India 
resembling plague, the natives gave it an entirely different 
name from that of cholera, 

From this period to our certain record of cholera being at 
Arcot in 1756, the space is not bridged over by ascertained facts. 
We have, through Dr. Mason Good, the vague assurance he had 
received from the India Office that there was evidence of the 
existence of the disease in India about a hundred years before he 
wrote, which was in 1826. We attach more credit to a very 
dae belief among some of the more intelligent natives of the 

eccan, that it broke out with frightful severity in a detachment 
of the invading army of Nadir Shah in 1737, and we have the 
still more important fact that, when it did appear again, or 
at least when we hear of it again, it was recognised by its old 
name of mordeshin. 

In this absence of definite information regarding cholera in 
the first half of the eighteenth century, we may conveniently 
pause, and consider some of its characteristics during the pre- 
ceding century and a half. We have cholera prevailing as a 
severe endemic disease in Candeish and on the Malabar coast, 
and especially at Goa and Surat, the centres of trade; Goa on 
a soil of laterite, with abundant low marshy land in its neighbour- 
hood, and a place of very considerable native pilgrimage ; 
Goa and Surat both situated on tidal rivers. We have it 
prevailing most at particular seasons, and therefore we may 
infer in some degree as an epidemic. We find it carried 
in ships to Batavia, nearly as great a distance as it has ever 
been conveyed in that way; for though it has been carried 
as far as the Mauritius, it has never gone on to the Cape 
of Good Hope. We find a traveller attacked with it on 
his journey to Surat, just as a traveller is often seized in 
these days, and we have its very probable invasion of the army 
of Aurungzebe. We have also the opinion hazarded that good 
feeding prevents the disease, which, by the way, in those days was 
usually attributed to indigestible food. Thus we have all the 
characteristic habits of the malady clearly indicated on the west 
coast at a period when we have no notice of it in other parts of 
India. 

Cholera, if we except the great city of Bombay, is pro- 
bably not more prevalent now on the western coast of India than 
in the days of Portuguese prosperity. Although, according to 
the most recent information, it at times makes fearful in- 
roads at Calicut, and there have been epidemics in Malabar of 
great intensity, yet it only occurs occasionally at Surat, Vingorla, 
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Cannanore, and Cochin. Both European and native troops have 
been of late years at least five times more liable to cholera in 
the Ceded districts of the comparatively high table-land of the 
Deccan than on the coasts of Malabar and Canara. The 
country about Boorampore is still a great seat of cholera. 

Pursuing the history of cholera, we have now to transfer ourselves 
from the western to the eastern coast of the great peninsula, from 
the palm-fringed coast of Malabar, with its luxuriant vegeta- 
tion and magnificent back-ground of mountains, to the flat, bare, 
surf-beaten shores of Coromandel ; from the haunts of the Portu- 
guese to the Carnatic, where the great struggle was being carried 
on by the French and English for ascendency. 

Madras accounts first mention the disease in 1756 at Arcot, 
about fifty miles inland from the Presidency town. The ailment 
seems to have adhered to the district for a long time, for 
in Arcot or in Vellore, or in the adjoining valley of Amburpet, 
there are frequent notices of it from 1769 to 1783 and 
1787. Lind, in his book on the ‘ Diseases of Seamen,’ the first 
edition of which was published in 1768, talks of the morde- 
shin as being very frequent and fatal in the East Indies. Dr. 
Paisley, of Madras, writing in 1774, states, that in the first cam- 
paign made in that country it was horribly fatal to the blacks, and 
that fifty Europeans of the line were seized with it, that it was 
the same disease which they had seen at Trincomalee. He says 
it is often epidemic among the blacks, whom it destroys quickly, 
and he approves of moving a camp to get rid of it. There 
seems no reason to doubt that cholera reached the Isle of 
France in 1775. The accounts of this given to our officers 
at a later period were clear and convincing. Of the ravages of the 
malady on the Coromandel coast and near the French settlements 
we have full accounts from Sonnerat for the period of about 1775 
to 1780. This writer has got the credit, probably without cause, 
of having converted mordeshin into the similarly sounding mort 
de chien! He gives an account of the ravages of more than one 
epidemic, and says that upwards of sixty thousand people of the 
country between Caricall, in the delta of the Cauvery, and 
Pondicherry, were carried off by it. 

Our next notice of the subject carries us a long way up the 
coast, to a neighbourhood of which we have not as yet heard, to 
the delta of the Mahanuddy and to Juggernath in the first place, 
and to Calcutta and the Gangetic valley in the wee In 

781, 





* It would be very important to obtain accounts of cholera epidemics in other 
parts of India of an earlier date, but none have yet been discovered. Dr. James 
D 2 Johnson, 
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1781, a detachment of Bengal troops passing down from Cuttack 
to Ganjam were suddenly seized with cholera on the 22nd of 
March, the disease being said to have been previously common 
among the people of the country. It was entirely new to the 
Bengal officers, who, in the first place, as has happened in many 
a plague, attributed it to poison. The seizure was as sudden and 
as violent as its epidemic visitations ever are in these days. 
Out of a body of about 5000 men, it is said that 700 died. As 
the detachment moved on to the south the complaint gradually 
left it; but the pest was not confined to the country near Gan- 
jam, it travelled up to Calcutta, where, according to Warren 
Hastings, although recognised as the ailment called mordeshin, 
it created intense alarm and horror, having caused 879 deaths in 
ten days ; in the month of April it gradually abated, and pursued 
its course to the northward. Unfortunately its course was not 
traced, but it can scarcely be doubted that it is the malignant 
distemper of which Mr. Lindsay, of Sylhet, in the north-east 
corner of Lower Bengal, writes in the month of September, 1781, 
that, ‘after having carried off a number of the inhabitants of 
Calcutta, it is now raging with the greatest fury at Sylhet. Many 
of the Zemindars and Naibs having fallen victims to it, the 
others have in a body deserted the town.’* The rumour men- 
tioned by the Bengal Medical Board in 1819, that cholera pre- 
vailed in Bundelcund about forty years before, may have been 
well founded if the disease at this time travelled up the Gan- 
getic valley ; and perhaps this would in some measure render its 
sudden outbreak higher up the Ganges at Hurdwar in the early 
part of 1783 less surprising. The disease when it left the Bengal 
detachment on its way south was not exhausted, for it appeared 
in General Andre’s beleaguering army in 1781. We have ample 
evidence of its presence at Madras in 1782, when it killed fifty 
Europeans of a regiment within three days of their arrival by 
sea, and in less than a month a thousand Europeans suffered 
from attacks of it. In the same year it also prevailed in the fleet 
off Madras and at Trincomalee ; and Kénig, the botanist, who 





Johnson, indeed, once made a statement before the Westminster Medical Society, 
that there had been an epidemic in Surat in 1760, which carried off 60,000 people, 
but it does not appear on what authority this statement rests. A good deal has 
been made, especially by French writers, of the fact of 30,600 natives and 800 
Europeans having been reported to have died of the disease in Bengal in 1762; 
but Lind, the authority for this, expressly calls the disease a putrid and remitting 
fever, to be cured by bark. Lind and Bogue both describe the diseases of seamen 
in the river Hooghly from a period which may be said to extend from 1757 to 
1770, but they make no mention of any disease like cholera, and Lind was familiar 
with the fact of the existence of mordeshin in the South. 
* Taylor, ‘ Topography of Dacca.’ 
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gives an excellent account of his attack, was near falling a victim 
to it at Tranquebar. ' 

Next year, or in 1783, the Madras Report describes the 
disease as epidemic along the whole coast. We hear from 
Hay of its being in the south, in the Travancore country; and 
it showed itself in the army of observation. In this year, 
too, Curtis talks of mort de chien as ‘this fatal, intractable 
Indian disease.’ Early in 1783, or about eighteen months after 
our last notice of-cholera in Lower Bengal, we meet with a 
furious outbreak of it among the pilgrims assembled at Hurdwar, 
at the very head of the Gangetic valley. It is said to have 
carried off 20,000 men in a few days; but, with the apparent 
capriciousness which distinguishes it, spared a village only a few 
miles distant. We have no account of the cholera spreading on 
that occasion. 

It appears to have abated somewhat of its violence after this, 
although we still have notices of its ravages. It is at Vellore 
and Arcot, which are near each other, in 1787; in 1790 it 
again attacked a detachment of Bengal troops moving south near 
the Chilka lake, in Ganjam. According to Hay, it prevailed a 
second time in Travancore in 1792; and in 1797 a collector, in 
one of his reports, alludes to the sickness and mortality in a per- 
gunnah of Backergunge, in the delta of the Ganges ; and states, that 
‘in one house, that of a grain-dealer, seventeen lives have been 
lost in eleven days: and I consider that from four to five hundred 
lives have been sacrificed to this plague, which has not yet been 
subdued.’* This can only refer to cholera, and tallies in date 
with the Report mentioned by the Bengal Medical Board, that 
the disease prevailed epidemically in Lower Bengal in the end 
of the last.century. Yet when it reappeared there, only twenty 
years after, it was at. first taken for a hitherto unheard-of 
pestilence ! 

Here we may pause again, and see whether we can gather any 
fresh characteristics of the disease. We have it attacking soldiers 
on their disembarkation, and sailors on board their ships ; troops 
marching, and troops in camp; we have the holy fair at Hurd- 
war; we are in Cuttack, on the track of pilgrims to Juggernath ; 
at Vellore, in the route‘ of those going to Conjeveram ; at Cari- 
call, of the frequenters of the southern shrines and Ramisheram. 
We have the disease freely pervading Ceylon, and, in all proba- 
bility, carried to the Isle of France. Finally, we have it showing 
itself along the backwaters of Travancore; in the delta of the 
Cauvery ; in Vellore, surrounded with its rice-fields ; in the delta 





* Taylor, supra. 
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of the Mahanuddy ; and in the delta of the Ganges, where it was 
not destined to take permanent root yet awhile. If we inquire 
to what extent those districts suffer from it at the present 
time, we learn that although, according to the latest accounts, 
it may be still said of Arcot and Vellore, as of many Indian 
cities, that cholera is endemic in them, and travellers along the 
line of railway that passes near them are cautioned against the 
disease, and there have been frequent outbreaks among the pil- 
grims at Conjeveram, yet epidemics of any very great extent 
have not been common of late years at Madras or along the 
Coromandel coast. Of the places which we have mentioned in 
this last period of the history of cholera, the delta of the Maha- 
nuddy, and still more that of the Ganges, are those which 
now enjoy a bad pre-eminence among the sources of the disease, 
if they have not the exclusive privilege of disseminating it, as 
hinted of the Gangetic valley by the Constantinople Conference. 

On looking back to the prevalence of cholera from 1756 to 
1797—at least so far as we are enabled to do so by the light of 
our imperfect accounts—the period of the commencement and 
termination of the wide spread of the disease in India during 
the latter half of the last century, we may assign to about the 
middle of this period, or from 1775 to 1785, and particularly to 
the years 1781-82-83, the maximum of intensity of its epidemic 
diffusion. 

Our notices of cholera for the next nineteen or twenty 
years are scanty in the extreme; there was evidently a period 
of quiescence. Dr. J. Johnson saw it in the harbour of Trin- 
comalee in 1804. Mr. Barnes, of Jessore, which lies about 
sixty miles from Calcutta, says that the Court at that place: had 
on two occasions previously to 1817 been broken up, owing to 
outbreaks of the disease, and that he remembered having seen 
cases which resembled cholera; but this is vague and inde- 
finite. ‘There are very clear accounts from three Madras medical 
officers that there was a slight outbreak of cholera in some native 
troops marching near Jaulnah in 1814; and the next evidence of 
an absolutely certain character * that we have, shows cholera in 
1817 already widely spread in the delta of the Ganges: in May 
and June in Kishnagur and Mymensing; in July at Soner- 
gong, in the Dacca district ; and as high up the river as Patna. 

Now, it is not usual for any pestilence to break out suddenly 
where there has not been some unusual collection of people. We 
do not know of any great assemblage having taken place in Bengal 





* Corbyn’s very extraordinary statement that he saw the disease on board the 
*Mangles’ Indiaman between England and the Cape in 1814, when there were 
64 deaths among the Lascars, has never been accepted. 
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in that year. There is no reason to suppose that there was 
cholera in 1817 at Juggernath. Even if there were, the districts 
where it first showed itself are out of the line of pilgrims, and 
the disease burst forth before the date of the great religious 
gathering of the year. According to all analogy—just as we had 
stray cases of cholera in England in 1865, but our epidemic did 
not come till this year—we should expect to be able to discover 
traces of the disease in Bengal before it became so general ; 
and this gives extreme interest to the communication of 
an anonymous writer to a Calcutta newspaper in 1831. He 
states that a band of bird and fruit sellers—in fact, a sort of 
gipsies, called Koorarceas—were seen by him at a village called 
Saibgunge, in the district of Purneah, north of the Ganges, in 
1816, and that in the months of April and May they suffered 
from a pestilence unknown before as an epidemic, which conse- 
quently had no name, but to which they gave the name of oola ;* 
that it killed eight or ten of them a day, and that in conse- 
quence of it they moved their encampment. We are inclined 
to attach every credit to this statement, which is put forth quite 
simply, and unconnected with any theoretical views. The dis- 
order is represented as breaking out at the very season which we 
know to be the commonest one for cholera in that district, and 
among a class of people, wanderers, among whom we should 
expect it, and just the people to diffuse it. ‘There is a great pro- 
bability that they did spread the germs; for it is in districts 
not far removed from Purneah, that we find the disease first 
showing itself next year.t How these people got cholera, we 
cannot pretend to say. We do not know whence they had come, 
or how long they had been in Purneah ; but, granted that they 
spread the germs of cholera in 1816, the outbreak in 1817 is 
less surprising. We do see something like a commencement to 
it, and without the help of these gipsies we have no way of 
accounting for the disease being widely spread in the earlier 
half of the year in Northern Bengal. There is no evidence of a 
spread of cholera from any one central focus in 1817. 

As the effect of pilgrimages is brought forward so very 
prominently by the Conference, and as pilgrims undoubtedly 
frequently carry back cholera with them from Juggernath, 
it may be well to point out that Calcutta, and Lower Bengal 
generally, lie out of the main track of pilgrims. Passing 





* Old-uthahé, now the common Bengalee name for cholera, is defined in 
Forster’s Vocabulary, 1802, ‘ Flux, attended with vomiting.’ 

+ There are many villages called Saibgunge in Purneah. It may be said, ina 
rough way, that Patna is about 150 miles to the west, Mymunsing the same to the 
south-east, and Kishnagur the same to the south of Purneah, 
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by Gya, Deoghur, Bancorah, and Midnapore to Juggernath 
they keep quite clear of Calcutta; and in the year 1818, in 
particular, the Bengal Report says, ‘Of late the disease has 
appeared much in the south-west parts of Bengal, visiting 
severely Midnapore and Cuttack, which it almost spared in the 
first year of its existence.’ Lower Bengal, indeed, has scarcely 
any places of pilgrimage ; and Kali Ghat in Calcutta, and Saugor 
Island at the mouth of the Hooghly, attract a comparatively 
small number of votaries. So far, then, as we are able to throw 
any light on the question of how the cholera outbreak of 1817 
originated ; it is very plain that the disease did not come up, as 
in 1781, from Cuttack; it is also clear that it first appeared 
in the upper = of the delta of the Ganges, nay, probably 
north of it. Possibly it may have come down the Gangetic 
valley to Bengal. But our information as to the presence of 
cholera in Upper India is too scanty to help us in the solution 
of the question. Certain it is that cholera was fairly introduced 
into Bengal in 1781, but, for some reason unknown to us, did 
not fructify then, as it has done since 1817; and it is probable 
that it was introduced into Bengal, in 1816, from an entirely 
different quarter from that whence the visitation of 1781 pro- 
ceeded. ie 1817 both Europeans and natives in Bengal had 
forgotten all about the former epidemic of the disease : so soon is 
the memory of such things lost! 

Having now brought down the history of Asiatic cholera to 
its great outbreak in 1817, we shall not follow it on its fresh 
course of wanderings—the world is already familiar with them ; 
but we may sum up the general characters of the disease of 
which we have been studying the history during its compara- 
tively unknown period. Long before 1817 it had displayed 
its main peculiarities. It affected sea coasts and shipping ; 
it prevailed at particular seasons. Although mouths of tidal 
rivers and alluvial lands were its favourite seats, yet it showed 
that it could spread and thrive on the most different soils. It 
found its way into camps, into marching columns, into fleets ; 
it frequented fairs and places of pilgrimage; in short, all its 
great characteristics were fully developed. It therefore seems 
highly improbable that one of the suggestions of the Conference, 
‘that cholera is generated in the valley of the Ganges under 
circumstances which do not exist elsewhere,’ can be found te 
have any real foundation in fact. It has been usual for a long 
time to look on the Gangetic delta, where it is now endemic, as 
the source of the disease ; but we have found it prevailing for 
230 years in other parts of India before it reached the Gangetic 
valley at all, and our first notice of it in that district distinctly 
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declares it to be an imported disease. At all events, in its epi- 
demic form it seems to have been absolutely unknown before 
1781. 

All this, we shall see, has a very important bearing on some 
of the main propositions enunciated by the Conference, which we 
shall now proceed to lay before our readers. 

Some of the chief conclusions of the Constantinople meeting 
have been laid down in the following propositions :— 

‘ There are in India certain localities, especially in the valley of the 
Ganges, where cholera is endemic, although it is difficult to say pre- 
cisely which they all are, or to affirm that they have the exclusive 
privilege of giving birth to the disease. 

‘ Cholera seems to be an original product of the valley of the Ganges. 
The cholera of the invading character, which we have in our days, 
being necessarily the result of new conditions which have produced 
themselves in India about 1817, we may conceive that those conditions 
are not indelible, and that if we could ascertain the causes that keep 
up the disease in certain countries, we might succeed in making them 
disappear. Cholera being only of late years in a state of permanence 
must be due to some new and special condition of those localities ; its 
permanence is not to be explained by successive transmissions, but by 
something inherent in the places themselves. 

‘Have the places where cholera is endemic any’ special peculiarities 
as to house, or food,.or recently acquired habits—for instance, the 
burning of the dead ?’ 

To most of these problems which have suggested themselves 
to the Conference, the history of the past offers a distinct reply. 
It is only within the last fifty years that the Gangetic delta 
has been known to be a permanent seat of cholera; and as in 
earlier periods, so at the present day, many other districts of 
India possess along with it the privilege of disseminating the 
disease. Cholera, again, cannot be ascertained to have shown itself 
under any new conditions in 1817. The disease showed no differ- 
ence in kind. If there was any change in it, there was only an 
apparently increased power of diffusion or spreading. We should, 
therefore, only expect to find at most an intensification of pre- 
viously existing causes of diffusion. If we contrast Goa in 1550 
with Calcutta since 1817, we shall find that the chief malady 
which, with fever and dysentery, carried off immense numbers of 
the Portuguese, was endemic cholera, which was particularly 
prevalent at particular seasons, Is not this exactly the relation 
of these diseases in the present day to Europeans in Calcutta? 
And if this be the case, why should we expect to detect any 
change of habits in Bengal about the year 1817, unless perhaps 
some that would favour the spread of the disease? But no new 
habits that we have ever heard of were acquired at that period. 

Although 
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Although we believe it will be found as impossible to assign 
any satisfactory reason for the disease breaking out with such 
violence at that period and in that district, as to explain why 
Indian cholera has always been a more virulent disease than the 
European form of it, which used once to be epidemic among our 
ancestors, we may nevertheless pass in review some of the 
explanations which have been attempted of the apparent change 
in the disease, or fresh outbreak of it, in 1817. 

It has been a favourite French notion to throw the onus of 
the production of cholera in India on English domination, and 
to attribute it to neglect on the part of the English Government 
of the great canals and works of the Mahomedan emperors. 
This idea was broached before the Conference, but was entirely 
dissipated by our able English representatives. We need not 
inquire where those great works were situated, or at what period 
they fell into decay. It seems sufficient to remark, that cholera 
is first known to us in districts in which there never were such 
works, and that its great centre at present is in a part of India 
where none such ever existed. 

At the time of the outbreak much importance was attached 
to food—to bad rice and to decayed fish; but it was never 
shown that with respect to them there was any state of things 
in 1817 that had not often existed before in Lower Bengal. We 
know that bad food predisposes to many diseases, and that some 
kinds of it produce in Europe, as in India, attacks, and often 
fatal ones, most closely resembling cholera; but we have no 
reason to suppose that they generate epidemics. The state of 
the weather previously to the outbreak was investigated, and 
it seems to have been ascertained that the seasons had been 
very irregular, and that there had been extensive inundations ; 
but although it has been from the first very clear that cholera 
bears a distinct relation to the seasons, and that its diffusion is 
aided or impeded by meteorological changes, yet few have con- 
sidered it: probable that any such atmospheric irregularities as 
had been observed could have produced the great outbreak of 
1817. 

Then it has been said, and undoubtedly with truth, that 
increased intercourse helps the spread of cholera, and as the 
increased tendency to spread is almost the only fresh character- 
istic of the malady in 1817, it has been attempted to connect 
increased communication in India with that period. We know 
of no good grounds for this, except the assembly of the large 
army of the Marquis of Hastings in that year, But Lower 
Bengal, and more especially the portion of it where cholera 
showed itself first in 1817, is entirely out of the course of the 
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usual movements of Indian armies—we have already seen that 
it is out of the direct course of pilgrims; and as to increased 
communication and travelling in India, the improvement in 
them has been a gradual process; and it appears to us to be 
a mere arbitrary assumption to assign the period of 1817 in 
particular as the date of its commencement. The first steam- 
boat did not reach India till 1826, so it is a mistake to suppose, 
as some have done, that steam helped to convey cholera to the 
Persian Gulf, which it reached in 1821. 

It seems on the whole very improbable, especially with re- 
ference to the history of other diseases, that we shall ever be able 
to ascertain why the very invading character of cholera, as the 
Conference terms it, should date from 1817. 

When the members of the Conference go on to recommend a . 
more careful study of the circumstances under which the disease 
occurs in India, they carry us entirely with them. 

They observe, ‘ We do not know all the localities where the 
disease exists in its endemic state, nor the relations between its 
endemicity and epidemicity—this is a question of statistics.’ 
On these questions undoubtedly a flood of light might be thrown 
by statistics, and already a good deal has been done in India in that 
direction. A registration of deaths in some of the principal 
stations, if carried out as already often pressed on the govern- 
ment of India, and as lately commenced in some, would, if 
coupled with accurate meteorological observations, have ere now 
furnished valuable results. Now that the whole odium of being 
cholera producers has been thrown on our Indian possessions, the 
least we can do is to strive to get thoroughly to the bottom of the 
question. 

It seems highly probable that season is one of the greatest agents 
in the production of epidemicity ; this apart from all theory as 
to how that complex cause operates. Thus the disease is believed 
to be endemic in the deltas of the Ganges and of the Mahanuddy, 
and'in both the maximum prevalence of the disease is in the 
hot weather. This is true of Bombay also. Again, its mini- 
mum prevalence appears in these three districts to coincide 
with the maximum of the rainfall, although the regularity of 
the diffusion of cholera in Bombay seems fo be interfered 
with by the introduction of fresh disease by pilgrims at particular 
seasons. 

In Calcutta the mortality within the town has sometimes been 
as high as 6500 in the year; in Bombay it has been as high as 
4500. Yet there must be some great difference in the conditions 
under which the disease exists in the two places, when we find 
that the smallest number of deaths in Calcutta in the year has 
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never been less than 2500, while in Bombay it has dwindled 
down at times as low as 145. Then as to our large military 
stations in Upper India, we know that the season of great 
epidemics has generally been after the first rains have fallen, after 
the extreme hot weather is past. In them cholera is scarcely known 
in the cold weather. In southern India again, and down towards 
Cape Comorin, we find that it is during such cold weather as 
they have in those parts, that cholera sets in; that it comes along 
with the cold north-east winds in the end of October and in 
November. Thus we ought to be able eventually to make 
something of the fact that it has its favourite seasons of prevalence 
in different parts of India, Surely these differences are capable of 
explanation. 

Again, can we say in what places cholera is endemic? Do we 
know accurately whether it may be always found in the bazars of 
our military stations—for instance, in Dinapore, Benares, Alla- 
habad, Meerut, Bellary, or Poonah? Why is it not yet fixed in 
Lahore and in the Punjab? At how many seats of pilgrimage 
is cholera endemic? Surely all these are questions that might be 
solved by a little continuous careful observation. 

Then the Conference asks various very pertinent questions. 
‘ Has every epidemic its root inan endemic? Is there such a thing 
since 1817 (they need not have limited themselves to this date) 
as cholera breaking out spontaneously where it is not endemic ? 
Do pilgrims carry cholera with them to their festivals, or do 
they acquire it at the seat of pilgrimage ?’ 

But the number of desiderata we could ourselves enumerate is 
very large :— 

Under what circumstances do soldiers get cholera in marching, 
and under what in barracks? 

Why do European troops in garrison in Calcutta, where cholera 
is especially endemic, never encounter the frightful outbreaks 
known in other places? 

As we know that the ill-fed and the ill-housed usually suffer 
most, why do the well-cared-for European soldiery suffer so 
intensely ? 

Why has the proportion of mortality to attacks increased 
among them of late years ? 

Is it beyond all question that troops in barracks attacked by 
cholera should always be moved into camp? 

Is the greater frequency of cholera among Madras than among 
Bengal troops, maha in districts where cholera is not so fixed 
as in Bengal, to be explained solely by their larger number of 
followers and families, or is there any difference in their en- 
camping grounds, or in their habits ? 

How 
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How far have railways, termed by the Conference the chief 
carriers of cholera,—after ships,—accelerated the propagation of 
the disease ? 

How far is cholera introduced into gaols, and do they be- 
come permanent sources of it ? 

Are the seeds of cholera beyond all doubt contained in the 
excretions? if so, how long may a locality or articles of dress 
remain contaminated by them ? 

What share in the causation of the disease is attributable to 
bad water? 

Has the supply of good water to Bombay had a marked 
influence on the disease ? 

Have the violent epidemics of 1857 or 1861 in northern India 
coincided with unusual prevalence of the disease in Calcutta or 
in Bombay ? 

Are there cholera waves propagated every year from cer- 
tain centres and reaching certain distances, as some have 
supposed ? 

There are many other questions of detail which we cannot here 
enter upon, but regarding which information is wanted. If it were’ 
once obtained and the results classified, many of the prevalent 
beliefs on such subjects would either be dispelled or be placed 
beyond all question ; but such information cannot be acquired 
in a day. We are in hopes that some of these questions may 
have been worked out by a medical Conference, which we are 
glad to learn has been recently held at Simla. 

Then meteorology must be studied in its largest acceptation ; 
the action of heat and moisture, not only on the air, but on de- 
caying animal and vegetable matter; its effect on soil, so far as 
it is permeable to air and moisture. And this brings us to 
another question well worthy of study. 

Much attention has been paid to geological formation in 
Europe, and it has been all but certainly established that cholera 
prevails more on alluvial and tertiary than on primary formations, 
iu low rather than on well-raised sites. 

In India the disease occurs on the alluvial soil of the delta 
of the Ganges, on the kunkur, a peculiar limy concretion fur- 
ther up its banks ; on laterite, on sandstone, on granite, on trap 
or its decomposed form, the black cotton soil; but long before 
1817 it had shown a distinct preference for low-lying alluvial 
soils. In such cases it may be required to make allowance for 
a denser population and a probably less healthy race, as well as 
for the geological formation. But an accurate collection of facts 
on this head would be a valuable addition to what has been 
already done in Madras, 
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While discussing the subject of soil, the Conference perhaps 
carry their theoretical views a little too far, when they declare 
their opinion that it is not safe to disturb the earth or to take 
up pavements during the prevalence of cholera. They generally 
steer pretty clear of theory, but they have all but adopted Petten- 
kofer’s views about soil and subsoil water. They enquire, ‘ Has 
every place where cholera breaks out got a state of soil and of 
subsoil-water such as must coincide, according to Pettenkofer’s 
views, to produce an outbreak of the disease?’ 

Pettenkofer’s views may be summed up thus. Given a 
cholera germ in the excretions of cholera patients, wanted a 
suitable soil for it to germinate in, A suitable soil is any 
porous one, with the subsoil water not very distant, with its 
upper layers porous enough to admit of the free entrance of air 
as the upper layers of it dry on the retiring of the subsoil-water, 
On such a soil cholera will develope itself, and chiefly when the 
subsoil-water begins to recede and the soil commences to dry up. 
He thinks that an unusual fall of rain or of snow, which increases 
the amount of the subsoil-water, is sure to be followed eventu- 
ally by an increased development of the cholera germ. It is to 
variations in the height of the subsoil-water that he attaches most 
importance. He has worked out this theory in its application to 
Bavaria and to parts of Germany with wonderful ingenuity. 
He is confident that it will explain most of the phenomena 
of the occurrence of cholera according to season in India. 
But we doubt much whether his theory is one of general appli- 
cation. Even in Bengal the amount of cholera, as far as we 
know, bears no relation to the rainfall of the preceding season, 
although cholera usually diminishes much during the height of 
the rains, a phenomenon explained, according to him, by rain pre- 
venting the air from permeating the soil. Nevertheless in the 
middle of the rainy season, when there can be no fall of the level 
of the subsoil-water, cholera may suddenly break out, as it has 
often done at Bombay, and as it has done exceptionally in the 
neighbourhood of Calcutta. Cholera does not prevail there most, 
when the subsoil-water begins to sink from its highest level. 
In other parts of India epidemics occur before the rains are over, 
and they take place as readily on the top of a kunkur bank, when 
the subsoil-water may be sixty or seventy feet distant, as when the 
soil-water is only removed a few feet from the surface. And 
with the subsoil-water as deep as fifty feet, how can one sup- 
pose that its rise or fall of a few feet can affect the surface 
very materially? And how does cholera occur in mountainous 
places, where there is often no collection of subsoil-water at all ? 
We believe that cholera may occur with the subsoil-water at 
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any distance from the surface.* Then how is it that ships 
afford a particularly good nidus for cholera? In them at least 
there can be no questign about subsoil-water. Cholera can ger- 
minate in a ship, and it is believed may be conveyed by clothing : 
in either case it is preserved and ready to germinate without a 
porous soil, It would be well, however, to inquire into the sub- 
ject of the subsoil-water, and it is very desirable to have more 
information as to soil, and still more respecting water, con- 
taminated with choleraic excretions,—as sources of disease. 

The Conference have received it as an established fact, that 
the germs of cholera are present in the excretions, and the com- 
mon theory of the day, first clearly put forth by an officer of 
Indian experience, Orton, in 1832—first, certainly, of English 
writers—is that they are the channel through which, in one way or 
other, the disease passes from man to man. It is usual to 
hold that in their recent state they do not propagate the disease, 
that they have first to go through a process of fermentation. We 
apprehend that it would be easy to adduce evidence of the same 
class as that on which it is believed that the germs are contained 
only in the fermented excreta, to prove that they are equally 
present in the recent. The positive evidence that this is the 
main channel by which the disease is transmitted appears to us 
to be still defective, and the very last experiments made in Berlin, 
in attempting to communicate it thus to the lower animals, have, 


like former ones, yielded purely negative results. 

Those who hold these views look on tainted water as a 
direct means of propagating the disease, and thus the Registrar- 
General has gone so far as to make the announcement, dated 
November 20: ‘Dr. Frankland has investigated some of the 
physical properties of cholera-stuff (cholerine), and has shown 





* Water is got in Calcutta in the dry weather at 9 to 12 feet from the surface, 
in Dinapore at 30, in Benares at 45, in Allahabad at 65, in Cawnpore at 70, in 
Agra at 65, in Meerut at 18, in Lahore at 40. In all these places there have been 
many outbreaks of cholera. 

At Bellary, 1600 feet above the sea-level, it is said that water can hardly be got 
at any depth. 

At Murree, 7500 feet abovethesea. ‘The rainfall and surface-water are speedily 
drained off, owing to the declivity of the hill-sides. There is no higher ground, 
the drainage of which could pass into the subsoil of the stratum.’ 

¢ Some recent experiments, however, conducted under the direction of the very 
able Medical Officer of the Privy Council, are understood to have proved the 
communicability of the disease to mice. The question whether cholera really 
attacks the lower animals is a very curious one. The accounts, often circum- 
stantial enough, of fowls, dogs, cats, oxen, and horses having suffered during 
cholera epidemics, are not all to be received ; but some instances are undoubted : 
M. Lisson saw it in an ape at Amboyna; and Mr. Taylor, formerly of Dacca, in- 
forms us that a gibbon he kept in his verandah died of undoubted cholera at the 
same time as one of his servants. 
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that it passes through filtering paper, and that water containing 
one five-hundredth part of the matter is not entirely purified by 
transmission through animal charcoal.’ If, indeed, we had got 
the length of isolating the cholera poison, we should have made 
an immense stride in our knowledge of the disease. But we have 
not space to enter on the complex, but very interesting question 
of the effects of water supply in London, and elsewhere. 

Although, however, we do not fully adopt many views 
which are thought to be established, but regard them rather as 
convenient hypotheses, we are far from doubting their value as 
helping to extend our knowledge, for the truth can best be 
arrived at in the end by closely testing the different hypotheses 
as they are put forward in succession ; and we cannot escape the 
use of hypothetical language. It seems nevertheless to us that 
the cholera problem is a less simple one than those who run into 
special lines of investigation are inclined to believe. 

But turning from the subjects on which it would be desirable 
to obtain more information in India, we have next to consider 
the positive recommendations of the Conference for diminishing 
the prevalence of cholera in India, and for preventing its ex- 
portation by sea. The Conference have adopted in full the 
opinion that the disease is contagious, a view which was strongly 
insisted on in these pages in 1831—that it is transmitted from 
man to man, especially through the medium of the excretions 
and of articles of clothing contaminated by them. 

Their scheme may be summed up as an application to India 
of extended hygienic measures, in fact, a development of the 
action already adopted there by the new Sanitary Commis- 
sions. The first class of measures has been thus curtly de- 
scribed in a recent publication of Messrs. Pirondi and Fabre of 
Marseilles: ‘We should attack the evil at its source, by trans- 
forming the pernicious delta of the Ganges by culture, drainage, 
and all the resources of modern hygiene.’ The Conference are 
not so impulsive and sanguine as these gentlemen; but they 
think, and we agree with them, that much may in time be done 
by greater attention to drainage, sewerage, water-supply, and over- 
crowding in our Indian cities. It would be impossible for us, 
within the limits of this paper, to go into these subjects in detail ; 
but we may say a few words on a question which had attracted 
of late the attention of the Indian government, and on which 
the Conference insist strongly—we mean regulations respecting . 
pilgrims proceeding to Indian shrines, or bent on the distant 
journey to Mecca, 

The bodies of pauper pilgrims who go from great distances 
to be massed together during the Hindoo festivals are un- 
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doubtedly great carriers of cholera. If they do not pick it up 
on their journey to the shrine, they are very likely to get it 
during the festival, and then to disseminate it on their way 
back to their homes. The government of India, with over- 
scrupulous care not to interfere with the feelings and usages of 
the people, have hitherto placed no bar on the pilgrims. Any 
one may start without check. We have heard of the case of a 
gardener, who earned, perhaps, two shillings a-week. He was 
aman over sixty years of age, and had just come back to his 
home near Benares, from a journey to the holy shrine of 
Ramisheram, at Adam’s Bridge, near Ceylon. He had trudged 
the whole way there and back, about 4000 miles, lost his wife 
on the road, but had made up his mind to start again on a fresh 
pilgrimage when he had saved a few rupees. Yet this man 
was respectable both in means and in position, as compared with 
the professional beggars and devotees who crowd along the lines 
of pilgrimage. It would only be exercising a paternal care if 
Government were to prevent those from starting who could not 
show that they had some means of supporting themselves on 
the way. Care will, however, have to be taken that native 
officials do not make this a source of extortion. Then the ab- 
solute necessity for Government interference at the places of 
assemblage is apparent ; and the results obtained at Conjeveram, 
near Madras, and at some places of pilgrimage in the Bombay 
presidency, where sanitary measures have been adopted, provi- 
sion made to guard against crowding, to enforce cleanliness, and 
supply good drinking water, have already been most encouraging. 
Not only cholera, but outbreaks of fever, dysentery, and small- 
pox, so common where there are large assemblages of men, may 
be made much less frequent. 

The class of Mussulman pilgrims who resort to Mecca is gene- 
rally superior to that of the Hindoos. They must at least have 
means of paying their passage on board ship; but they. are often 
old and feeble, and quite unfit for the discomforts of the voyage. 
An English officer once attempted to dissuade an old Mussulman 
gentleman, who was nearly blind, and so helpless that he had to 
be carried about by two servants, from undertaking the pilgrimage 
to Mecca; but in vain. There is no question that it would be 
right for the Indian government to ascertain that every pilgrim 
has means of supporting himself, and has made provision for the 
support of his family, during his absence. This, the Conference 
tell us, is done by the Dutch government in Java. Then 
again, in spite of a late Act of the government of India for the 
protection of native passengers, a great deal of additional super- 
vision of pilgrim ships is required. The cupidity of ship- 
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masters and of ship-owners constantly throws aside all hygienic 
considerations. Much is still required to improve the arrange- 
ments for coolie emigration, although it has been for many years 
under Government superintendence. How much more must 
be required for pilgrim ships, which have practically been under 
no control. The greatest amount of care has not hitherto made 
it possible to prevent frequent outbreaks of cholera in ships 
going down the river from Calcutta, nor even occasional out- 
breaks as long as a fortnight after their leaving the river; but 
the Conference does not seem to have had before it any 
positive case of an Indian pilgrim ship arriving at Jeddah with 
cholera on board—that is to say, a ship coming direct, and that 
had not touched at some other port on the coast of Arabia, 
where cholera might have been acquired ; and they have attached 
too much importance to the port of Singapore as a source of 
dissemination. Though cholera is occasionally epidemic in 
China and Java, yet it is by no means frequent at Singapore. 
However, without entering further into these questions, there 
is no doubt whatever that much may be done to improve the 
condition of Indian pilgrims on board ship, and to ensure their 
landing in a better condition in Jeddah than is frequently the 
case. And to this the attention of the government of India 
cannot be too soon directed. 

We now proceed to review another portion of the labours of 
the Conference, which, to our minds, is less satisfactory. Without 
entering on the question how far it is possible to make quarantines, 
especially in the East, practically, whether or not they should be 
theoretically, effective, we cannot help thinking that they have hit 
on an entirely impracticable scheme for preventing cholera reaching 
Egypt, which was the channel through which it reached Europe on 
the last occasion. They have devised an elaborate set of strategic 
arrangements to baffle the enemy, which, if they may look ingenious 
on paper, are far too complicated for practical application. 

Starting from the sound enough principle that cholera when 
attacked at a distance can have its course more readily stayed 
than when it has approached nearer us, they have devised a 
scheme of international co-operation for excluding cholera from 
the Red Sea. It is proposed to have a cruising-station at the 
Straits of Babelmandeb, which is to overhaul every vessel entering 
the Red Sea. An island in the neighbourhood suited in all 
respects for performing quarantine in, has not yet been discovered. 
With the quantity. of native craft constantly creeping along the 
coast, we believe that no efficient inspection would ever be kept 
up. It would be extremely disliked by the people of the neigh- 
bourhood, and would be very costly, while its advantages would 
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be very doubtful. With cholera once established, as it has often 
been at Mokalla, or other ports along the coast of Arabia, no 
quarantine at the Straits of Babelmandeb could prevent its 
spreading along the coast. 

They next propose a regular organization of Boards of Health 
and of sanitary officers along the Red Sea, and they examine in 
detail the towns along both the Egyptian and the Arabian coasts, 
less with reference to their being places of trade than as places of 
embarkation or disembarkation of pilgrims. 

On the African side they consider Kosseir only fit for a place 
of observation. Souakim is nota fit place for a quarantine station, 
and Massowah is considered an important port, but then pilgrims 
do not land at it. 

On the Arabian side they recommend that there should be a 
health officer at Jeddah, and another at Yembo. E] Wersh they 
select as a place for pilgrims to undergo quarantine in before they 
are allowed to embark ; and they have selected Tor as a place of 
quarantine for ships going to Suez—it is on the sterile coast under 
Mount Sinai, and we believe the choice is very distasteful to the 
Egyptian Government. They lay down-an elaborate scheme for 
lazarettos, and they appear to have made out the interesting fact 
that lazarettos have not usually led to the spreading of cholera 
among their inmates; but, unless great precautions are used, 
that they are apt to be a source of cholera to the neighbourhood. 
They propose a period of tendays’ quarantine for ships and eight 
days’ for land travellers, counting from the last occurrence of 
choleraic disorder. The eminent German professors, the title of 
whose useful brochure of good advice on the means of fighting 
against cholera will be found above, are not, however, satisfied 
with less than four weeks’ quarantine. 

Surely something less complicated than all this might be de- 
vised. Efficient examination of pilgrims before they were allowed 
to land at Jeddah, provision for their comfort and cleanliness on 
the route to Mecca and after arriving there, a suitable inspection 
before they were allowed to re-embark ; in short, a more extended 
series of measures of the same kind as have been lately put in 
practical operation. Here, still more than in India, pilgrims, 
unless much care is taken, will suffer from the tyranny of the 
officials. There seem already to be signs of this. The selection 
of a suitable place of quarantine for Egypt, and other details of 
arrangement, would better be left to persons having more local 
knowledge than the Conference, as a body,.appeared to possess. 

Engaging next in an elaborate examination of the routes by 
which cholera has reached Europe by land, they seem to dread 
most the line of importation from the Punjab, and through Cabul 
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and Herat to Persia. They think that, as cholera travels along 
the main route which passes through Herat, the Persians might 
advantageously place a health officer there to arrest its progress. 
They show that cholera, in its way to the Russian provinces, has 
travelled from northern Persia by three routes: 1. By the mari- 
time one, from Astrabad to Astracan, across the Caspian. 2. By 
creeping along the southern and western shores of the Caspian 
and running on to Bakoun. 3. By the road of traffic, from 
Tauris, by Nachivan, to the Trans-Caucasian provinces. Now 
that these routes are distinctly known, they think that the Russians, 
with some precautions additional to those that have been hitherto 
employed, will be able to arrest the progress of the enemy. They 
hope that Persia will do something in the way of checking the 
disgusting practice of carrying dead bodies to Mecca, although 
they have had no positive evidence of this custom having 
directly helped to spread cholera. Wherever a desert intervenes, 
and this is an important conclusion, they consider it to afford an 
excellent cordon, as cholera always becomes exhausted during a 
passage through a desert; they accordingly look on deserts as 
barriers against cholera: but they look rather hopelessly on the 
long Turkish and Persian frontier. None of the measures recom- 
mended on these topics of quarantine and cordon appear to us to 
bear the impress of much practical experience, but they supply 
various hints which it would be well to follow up, where a 
practical solution of them is possible, 

The Conference go on to apply the rules of hygiene to the 
prevention of the propagation of the disease in all countries, 
and lay down in great detail, in the Appendix contributed by 
M. Miiblig, their views respecting disinfection. We do not 
know that these recommendations differ materially from those 
usually laid down by English authorities, or those put forth in 
the ‘Cholera Regulativ,’ or that there is the slightest novelty in 
them. They insist specially on the absolute necessity of dis~ 
infecting the excretions, and all clothes that have been used by 
cholera patients. The Cattle Plague has given very useful 
hints to us on the subject of disinfection ; and while chloride of 
lime is not considered to be so efficacious as it used to be formerly, 
a new agent, carbolic acid, has come into extensive use. Sulphate 
of iron, the common copperas, seems, on the whole, to be the 
favourite disinfectant of M. Miiblig, as well as of the German 
professors, These disinfectants the Conference considers especially 
applicable to ships, which are the great carriers of cholera ; 
they recommend that increased attention should be paid to naval 
hygiene, and indeed they propose that a prize should be offered 
for the best work on the subject. 

There 
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There is one other subject on which the labours of the Con- 
ference suggest some remarks to us. The frequent invasions of 
Europe by cholera assume an additional gravity when we think 
of the possibility of the disease becoming fixed in our climate, 
or, as some would say, in our soil. When we consider how 
closely Indian cholera resembles the form of cholera which was 
once the autumn plague of London; when we reflect that the 
cholera germ has remained in Europe for a period of eleven years 
at a time, this idea, which was many years ago strongly insisted 
on in our pages, does not seem by any means a groundless one. 
Many, indeed, are of opinion that the disease has already obtained 
a permanent footing in parts of the Persian Gulf and of the coast 
of Arabia, and that epidemics may occur in Jeddah or in the 
Hedjaz without fresh importation of the germ from India; but 
this view has not been adopted by the Conference, and they do 
not believe that cholera has as yet become endemic anywhere 
beyond the limits of India. Still there seems to be no reason 
why a disease, which has already wandered so much, and has 
found new homes in India in different periods of its history, and 
in places varying very considerably in climate, should not find a 
home at least in countries similarly situated. To guard against 
this, we must do everything which hygiene can suggest, to render 
places unfit for the permanent nourishment of the germ; and 
although at this moment there is nothing very promising in the 
aspect of affairs, we may hope that, like plague and other pesti- 
lences, cholera will after a time begin todie out. It would seem 
that epidemics are subject to laws of increase, decline, and 
even extinction. In this respect they resemble individual out- 
breaks of pestilence. The Conference have said nothing on the 
average duration of cholera outbreaks, which some have inge- 
niously calculated at seven weeks; but they have laid down one 
proposition, which is important in many practical points of 
view—that the more rapid the extension of an epidemic is, the 
sooner it is over. 

We have now examined some of the principal conclusions at 
which the Conference has arrived, and must draw to a close this 
review of a subject which must have been dry and uninteresting 
to many of our readers.- But it in reality bears on what con- 
cerns us all very closely, If the poor have suffered most, yet 
there is scarcely a family in the middle and upper classes of 
English society whose arrangements have not been very materially 
influenced during the last few months by the presence of cholera 
in this country, and if the disease had spread among us with the 
same intensity as in Belgium and Holland, they would have 
been interfered with far more seriously. It is indeed dying 
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out now, and only a few instances of it, especially on the east 
coast of Scotland, attest its virulence, although it shows no great 
tendency to spread. They remind us strongly of the still more 
localised outbreak at Epping last year, and their teaching does 
not encourage us to count on immunity from cholera next year. 

The whole tendency of the public and of the professional 
mind in England has of late been to apply the resources of 
hygiene to stopping the spread of the disease. It has indeed 
been again carefully studied and again carefully treated ; thoughtful 
men have watched it attentively, and given many valuable hints, 
but little that is absolutely new has been observed. Certain 
special views of the nature and treatment of the disease have 
been studiously inculcated by some of the leading daily and 
weekly journals, but we understand that they are not finding 
their way to acceptance with the medical profession. The treat- 
ment of the disease must be disheartening to medical men, when 
they find that, viewing statistics on the large scale, fully one-half 
of all true cholera seizures die, and this points very significantly 
to the old adage that prevention is better than cure. 

Fortunate it is that our views have taken this practical direc- 
tion, for, as far as we can at all form a judgment as yet, the 
results have been most satisfactory. 

We cannot, indeed, go quite the length of the Registrar- 
General, With him it is a mere question of conservancy: keep 
your homes and everything about them clean, and have good 
drinking-water, and you shall have no cholera. In his Report 
of Nov. 20th he thus expresses himself: ‘The decline of the 
disease is decisive, and, with due vigilance in London, it will 
soon be extinguished in London in the epidemic form.’ In this, 
as in many stronger observations addressed to health officers, there 
is, we would venture to hint, with all due appreciation of the 
important services he has rendered, a little too much of tone of 
positive assurance—of the Holus manner. Most people would 
be inclined to say that, judging by past experience, cholera 
might be expected to die out in winter. It is not surprising 
that a partial epidemic, like that of London in 1865, should 
subside by the 15th of November. 

The French attribute the general immunity of England from 
very severe epidemics to the humidity of the climate, and this 
year the scanty spread of cholera has been connected by many with 
the specially cold and rainy summer and autumn. Indeed, Mr. 
Glaisher declares that ‘nearly all the meteorological phenomena 
are directly opposite to those which have been present in former 
visitations of cholera, and have probably aided in checking its 
wider extension.’ 
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With these limitations we are happy to accept the Registrar- 
General’s summary of the late epidemic: ‘It has been most fatal 
on the sea-coast and in the chief ports of the kingdom. It has 
never destroyed the people to any extent where the water-supply 
is pure, where the hygienic conditions were good, and where the 
authorities adopted judicious and well-organised measures of 
early treatment and of systematic disinfection.’ This is the 
encouraging view of the case. The labours of the medical men 
in the east of London, and the active co-operation they met with 
from the public and the civic authorities, the exertions of the 
Bishop of London and his clergy—exertions the more admirable 
in the Bishop’s case because made under great physical depres- 
sion—are beyond praise, and appear to have been crowned with 
the most gratifying success. The house to house visitation, and 
the visiting of the shipping organised by Dr. Rooke, have all 
been most successful. 

If we cannot just yet form an entirely impartial judgment on 
the result of our own measures and our own exertions, at all events 
it is apparent that all our action has been in the right direction. 
Everything that is done to remove what is noxious from our 
homes and from our vicinity, every effort made to secure against 
bad food and bad drinking-water, above all, every endeavour to 
supply our workmen with more breathing-room in their over- 
crowded homes, while it serves to protect us against the ravages 
of typhus and cholera, tends also eventually to raise the moral 
standard of our population. 
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12. The Fairy Ring, Stories from the German. Translated by 
J.E. Taylor. 1846. 

13. Nursery Tales from Fairy-land. ‘1854. 

14. Rhymes from Dream-land. London, 1865. 

15. Norse Tales. Translated by G. Webbe Dasent. 1859. 

16. Andersen’s Fairy Tales. 1852. 

17. Fairy-land and Fairies, from Sketches by ESA, and other 
good Authorities. London, 1867. 


Sw mind of a child has been likened to so many dissimilar 

things, and subjected to such an infinite variety of treat- 
ment; it has been urged into so many royal roads to learning, 
and dosed with so many ‘ infallible cures,’ as to leave us amazed 
that children are still as charming and as naughty as ever. Some 
famous doctors have treated it more or less as an empty cup- 
board, into which were to be crammed, with all possible expe- 
dition, squares and cubes of knowledge on every possible 
subject, until the shelves were all filled up with solid facts, 
and education was completed. Others have set to work on 
it as something inherently, radically, bad and vicious; to be 
dosed, restrained, corrected, and perpetually guided, scolded and 
preached at; to have food only of few and special kinds, all 
specially prepared, and manipulated,— 


‘ As if they thought, like Otaheitan cooks, 
No food was fit to eat till they had chewed it ;’* 


to be taken only in certain fixed ways, under laws and rules as 
immutable as those of the Medes and Persians. Both these 
systems, in spite of the inevitable success which crowns the 
labours of every quack, have miserably failed. They pro- 
duced, indeed, a multitude of little, abortive, precocious beings, 
who aimed at being men and women before they were children ; 
but in these, while they lacked none of the conceit and 
pharisaism of maturer age, the graces of childhood were utterly 
wanting. Freshness, vivacity, love of mischief, and curiosity, 
were all but blotted out; and in their place came cunning, none 
the less crafty because it was demure, and hypocrisy none the 
less mischievous because the unhappy possessor was unaware or 
only half conscious of its presence. The patent, model, perfect 
child—if ever met with—was even more intensely disagreeable 
than he was rare; and the more perfect the cure, the more insuf- 
ferable was the patient. 








* Hood’s ‘ Ode to Rae Wilson.’ 
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It is pleasant, therefore, to turn to a third process of dealing 
with a child’s mind, though only in print, as something—not 
radically vicious or bad—but waiting to be drawn out into 
simple, healthy, happy life; to drink in air, sunshine, vigour, 
cold, or heat, each in their degree, from all around it; to meet 
good and evil as things that must be met, to be natural as God 
meant it to be, and to be dieted on wholesome food. Now, the 
food of a child’s mind must be fiction as well as fact. ‘The 
mind of a child,’ says a wise thinker, ‘is like the acorn; its 
powers are folded up, they do not yet appear, but they are all 
there. ‘The memory, the judgment, the invention, the feeling of 
right and wrong, are all in his mind, even of an infant just born. 
One by one they awake.’ His imagination—one of the earliest 
powers that awakens within him, even before he has passed 
through the mysteries of pap and found out that being naughty 
differs from being good—must be fed. And fed it will be; 
either on the make-believe talk of his sister Mary nursing her 
doll, the idle stories of Betsey the Nursemaid when he is 
naughty about ‘Bogey’ and the ‘Black man’ who carries off 
bad boys; or about the golden fairy who is to give him toffey 
and gingerbread—when he is good. By and bye, as he grows 
older, his sister Mary reads to him, and at last he learns to 
read for himself, the charming adventures of the ‘ Fox and the 
Crow,’ ‘ Billy-Goat Gruff, ‘ Sindbad the Sailor,’ or ‘ Diamonds and 
Pearls ;’ the delicious history of ‘Puss in Boots,’ the tragedy of 
‘Blue Beard,’ or the heroic drama of ‘Jack the Giant-killer.’ 
But whichever of these, or a hundred other such delightful pages, 
it be, his faith is boundless. Happiest of mortals, for a time at 
least, he can believe all he reads; with the one happy proviso 
that if it is not true, it ought to be, ay, and is, because his sister 
says so. While he is absorbed in the misfortunes of the ‘Tin 
Soldier’ or the ‘ Ugly Duck,’ the breakfast bell is unheard, and 
dinner unheeded ; he is feasting in Dream-land, on stirabout in 
the Giant’s Castle, or on those famous cheese-cakes of Queen 
Scheherezade, whose vital charm was pepper.’ Not that he is 
forgetful of fact, even while in the full pursuit of fiction. Indeed, 
he is always burning for facts. He wishes to know what glass 
is, where Robinson Crusoe was buried, how much gold it takes 
to make the inside of a watch, why the sun sets later in June 
than December, what thunder is, if the end of the rainbow 
touches the ground, why firing off a cannon once made a man 
deaf, what sago is, and a thousand other things, which papa, not 
being a walking encyclopedia, is not always ready to tell him. 
And whatever answer he can obtain he is ready to believe impli- 
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citly, as long as he is dealt fairly with. Yet, though St. George 
and the Dragon, Ali Baba, and Robinson Crusoe, are in one 
sense as true to him as the History of England, there are 
shades and degrees of belief in his own mind both as regards the 
domains of fact and fiction, which he cannot perhaps define, and 
of which he is scarcely sensible, yet on which he unconsciously 
acts; setting each narrative or story, tale or fable, romance or 
chronicle, in its own due place, and giving to each his own royal 
favour and approval as good, bad, or indifferent. A child in 
good sound health is insatiably curious, his thirst for fiction 
of one shape or other is quenchless ; and if he never asks ques- 
tions, and cares nothing for ‘Jack and the Bean-stalk,’ or ‘ The 
Lad who went to the North Wind, there is a screw loose some- 
where or other; he is in a morbid, unhealthy state of body or 
mind, probably of both ; his natural growth and tastes, as a child, 
are becoming stunted and diseased; forced into some narrow, 
petty channel, where ignorance or bigotry will soon blot out the 
freshness, grace, and light, that are childhood’s most precious 
possessions. 

Our present aim is to glance over the wide domain of Children’s 
Books of Fiction, and endeavour, as far as our limits will allow, 
to show what classes and kinds are healthy, and likely to add to a 
child’s true enjoyment and real good, and which are unhealthy, 
and sure to do him harm. But first we have to deal with the 
word ‘fiction,’ on the true meaning of which the force of much 
that we have to say must depend. On the very threshold of the 
inquiry we are met by Mr. Bounderby and his friends, who 
indignantly cry out, ‘Why fill the poor child’s head with a pack 
of trashy falsehoods, instead of true facts from history?’ going 
clearly on the plain supposition that fiction is all false, and his- 
tory all true. But will either assertion stand? ‘ Fiction’ springs 
from ‘fingere,’ which, in its primary sense, means to frame or 
fashion. Fiction is, literally, that which is framed. Thus, a 
certain man, ‘a Lysippo fingi volebat,* wished to have his 
statue carved by cemaeany and so Cicero, telling of the 
cleverest of all craftsmen, says ‘ fingunt apes favos;’{ but neither 
the statue nor the dainty pentagon of wax was a fiction in 
the sense of falsehood ; though ‘fingere’ has for its second mean- 
ing to imagine, or feign. Fiction, as we shall see by and bye, is 
not all false; but is history all true? If so, whose history shall 
we take? That by Macaulay, Dr. Cumming, David Hume, or 
Dr. Lingard? Shall we look at matters through yellow, green, 
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blue, blue and yellow, or plain white spectacles? Is any one of 
these all true,* as prepared by Hume fex Whigs and sceptics of 
the last century, or by Macaulay for ourselves ; or, turning to the 
exact point before us, as it is prepared for the infant mind by Miss 
Corner, Mr. Neale, or Mr. Dickens? Are we with Mr. Dickens 
to tell children that ‘ Henry VIII. was a most intolerable ruffian, 
a disgrace to human nature, and a blot of blood and grease upon 
the history of England?’t Or, of James I.—‘ These disputes, 
and his hunting and drinking, and his lying in bed, occupied his 
Sowship very well. The rest of his time he chiefly passed in 
hugging and slobbering his favourites?{ Is it wise or true 
to say—‘ Mary’s Court was a model for that of a Christian 
Princess, her sister Elizabeth’s a perfect den of wickedness ; her 
goodness was her own, her faults were her advisers’?’§ Or to 
tell a boy that—‘In this reign Milton wrote his “ Paradise Lost,” 
a remarkable proof that it does not always please God to bestow 
the greatest gifts on good men?’ || thus leading the child to 
infer that Milton was a bad man. Nor is it justifiable to describe 
B. Franklin only as ‘a great instigator of rebellion.’ {] , Nor is 
Miss Corner much more satisfactory when she thus sums up Queen 
Mary’s reign into a single paragraph :—‘ The reign of Mary 
lasted five years, and there is little to tell about it except that she 
did all she could to restore the Roman Catholic religion, and 
re-established some of the monasteries! ** 

It will not do, therefore, to contrast fiction with history, 
as if the one were all true, and the other all false. Even as to 
matters of fact, historians contradict each other. Each writer tells 
us what he thinks, or wishes, or believes to have happened ;{f re- 
lying mainly on somebody else’s opinions, who said or wrote that 
such and such was the case according to his view of the matter ; 
he relying on somebody else’s words nearer still to the time ; the 
whole picture thus coming to us at third or fourth hand, each 
authority having given to it a fresh varnish or coat of paint in 
exact accordance with the spectacles which he wore at the time. 
But as history is not all absolutely true, so neither is fiction 
all false. Landseer’s picture of a dog is not a dog; but it is so 
like one, and so near being one, that our Skye-terrier ‘ Jack’ will 
cock his ears and bark at it: and we endorse ‘ Jack’s’ verdict by 





* <All true?’ says C. Lamb, ‘I have just been reading Burnet’s Book, cram 
full of scandal as all true history is.’ 
t Dickens’ ‘ History of England for Children,’ p. 278. 
t Dickens, p. 336. § ‘History for Children,’ p. 171, by Rev. J. M. Neale. 
|| Ibid., p. 242. q Ibid., p. 277. ** “History for Children,’ p. 105, 
tt ‘Guesses at Truth,’ p. 372-3. P 
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saying, ‘ That is a dog.’ So, with any other work of fiction, in 
the land of painting or of books. If we walk into the Exhibition 
of the Royal Academy, and see among the portraits that of a 
gentleman with dark, oily ringlets, a double chin, small eyes, 
and a strongly-hooked Roman nose, we say at once, ‘ Ah! that’s 
the famous Michael Moses, Esq., Radical M.P. for Little Ped- 
lington ;’ meaning, not that it is the moiety of flesh and blood 
now charming Mr. Gladstone in the House of Commons (on the 
subject of a revised Catechism for Quakers and Jewish children 
in National Schools), but his ‘vera effigies,’ his alter ego, his 
other self. So with a book of fiction, if the picture of a man or 
a dog, a boy or a frog, a fairy godmother or a tin soldier, be 
naturally, honestly, drawn out of fair materials, without exagge- 
ration and without partiality, to him who reads, and as in the 
case of the picture believes, it is true. 

And if, at times, it so happens that fiction seems even more 
strange than fact, it is so simply because in life we see but a part 
of the hidden motives, the secret causes, from which events spring, 
and only a part of the effects which they produce; while in 
fiction we are often told all the seeming motives, the secret 
causes, the hidden seeds out of which events grow. Fiction 
seldom paints life as it truly is, though the stream of life is so 
chequered that no incident can be devised which has not some 
counterpart in reality. And yet fiction ought to be, and is, in 
some sense a picture of life; and so far has power, and ought, 
to teach true things. But, at this point, in steps Mr. Bounderby 
again, with his odd ally Miss Religious Morality, boldly assert- 
ing that fables and fairy stories, ‘Jack the Giant-killer, and 
‘Cinderella,’ are not pictures of life, as it really is. Birds do not 
talk, nor oxen, nor frogs ; nor do crows eat stolen cheese in oak- 
trees, while the fox watches below; tin soldiers never meet 
witches on the high-road; nor are there any such things as 
fairies, dwarfs, goblins, or giants. True, we reply, quite true. 
Grown-up people are far too clever, too wise, in this enlightened 
generation, to believe any such trumpery. They prove their 
superior intelligence and higher wisdom by believing in spirit- 
rapping, table-turning, and electro-biology ; in Professor Hum- 
bugs who can’t write, and in literary spirits who cannot spell. 
There are no such things as giants, fairies, talking crows, or tin 
soldiers ; and no child, with an ounce of brains, ever in sober 
reality believes that the fox talked to the crane about the scarcity 
of provisions and invited her to supper on gravy-soup in shallow 
dishes, or that the crane returned the compliment by asking 
master Reynard to eat minced-meat out of a long jar with a 
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narrow neck. But he reads the story, and in his own way 
quietly draws the lesson; he sees that knavery met with its 
match, and that cunning was snared in a pit of his own digging. 
So with the charming old story of ‘Diamonds and Pearls.’ 
Good Temper goes to the well, and with a bright smiling face 
and kindly words gives drink to an old woman (the fairy), and 
thenceforth from her lips fall diamonds and pearls whenever she 
opens her mouth. Jil Temper goes to the well, meets the same 
old woman, and grudgingly with surly words gives a drink when 
asked for it, hoping to gain her sister's reward. But instantly 
there fall from her lips a shower of toads and snakes. Henry 
and Mary, as they read, quietly draw the lesson of the value and 
blessing of kindly, gentle words, and the curse of selfishness ; 
without a sentence of moral or preaching, or even the mention 
of a pet text. And no less so with ‘Jack the Giant-killer,’ or 
any other such atrociously false book. Jack shows perseverance, 
pluck, skill, and justice. He cuts off the heads of those who 
ought to be headless; he breaks open the tyrant’s castle, and 
sets the prisoners free; he takes up the cause of the oppressed ; 
beautiful ladies regain their husbands, brave knights rejoin their 
king and country. After all, this seems to be the spirit in the 
men who, by God’s blessing, fight nobly, toil faithfully, and die 
bravely for old England wherever the sun shines :— 


‘And what,’ says Tom Brown, ‘would life be without fighting, I 
should like to know? From the cradle to the grave, fighting rightly 
understood is the business—the real, highest, honestest business—of 
every son of man. Every one who is worth his salt has his enemies 
who must be beaten ; evil thoughts or habits in himself, or spiritual 
wickedness in high places; Russians or Border Ruffians, Bill, Tom, 
or Harry, who will not let him live his life in quiet till he has 
thrashed them.’ * 


What can be better, wiser, or fairer? A good fairy story takes 
up the cause of right against wrong, of good against evil. Step 
by step the difficulties increase, a web of danger and perplexity 
is woven round the hero; but he bravely and boldly perseveres, 
hunts out and defies the giants, out-manceuvres the dwarfs—and 
at last triumphs, just when his enemies fancy it is all up with 
him ; or, at the very agony of the crisis, in steps the fairy, and 
with one touch of her wand sets all right in a trice. The boy 
who sits and reads this by the winter-fire rejoices when he 
comes to this righteous termination of affairs. In his eyes the. 
giant who has murdered so many brave knights, or poor pea- 
sants, deserved to be hanged; so did the dwarf, being twenty 
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times more malicious and full of craft than Blunderbore himself. 
In short, 
‘ The child is father of the man,’ 


and, at eight years old, over‘ Jack the Giant-killer’ feels the 
same sort of satisfaction as his father who reads ‘ Ivanhoe,’ 
and rejoices when the great hulking tyrant Front de Beeuf is 
roasted in the flames of his own castle. Justice has been out- 
raged, but is vindicated ; and the rough dentistry practised on 
Isaac of York is fairly revenged. Neither boy nor man is the 
worse for believing the profound truth that good after all is 
stronger than evil, in spite of all the world may say, though one 
learn it from a romance, and the other from the exploits of a hero 
who never lived. 

But, if wrong and injustice triumph in a story to the very 
end, children are wretched ; not at the mere deaths, miseries, or 
murders, but at punishment falling on the wrong head. Their 
moral sense is injured. The conscience of a child, taught 
fairly to love what is pure, brave, and true, is tenderly alive to 
a sense of every injustice as a departure from his own high 
standard. By and bye, when he is older and wise enough to 
believe in spirit-rapping and to disbelieve in Moses, as the 
world begins to get hold of him, he will see more than enough 
of wrong triumphing over right, and falsehood over truth. Mean- 
while, a tender conscience is his choicest inheritance ; and as 
the world of fiction, as well as of Nature, opens to him her 
golden realms of delight by fairy wells and shining gardens, 
talking fishes and enchanted castles, his imagination and fancy 
carry him away in a moment from all the little miseries of 
schoolboy-life, and give to him a domain of his own in which 
he can wander, and which he can rule, at his own sweet will.* 
There is, too, a divine principle of leisure. Life is not altogether 
a pursuit; there are golden hours in it, when we may feed the 
mind in a wise passiveness :-— 

‘ The grass hath time to grow in meadow lands, 
And leisurely the opal, murmuring sea 
Breaks on its yellow sands.’ t 


It is a poet, as well as a brave knight, who says, ‘The dealer 





* Among a host of other remarkable men who thus rejoiced in a little world of 
their own was Hartley Coleridge. ‘Hartley Coleridge,’ says De Quincey, ‘ had a 
kingdom which he governed for many years; well or ill, I can’t say. My own 
kingdom was an island, called Gombroon.’ ‘ Derwent,’ used Hartley to say to his 
brother, ‘I have had letters and papers from Ejuzria; then came his torrent of 
words _ a resistless stream,’ &c.— Memoir of H. Coleridge, p. xxxix. 
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in fiction cometh unto you with a tale which holdeth children 
from play, and old men from the chimney-corner ; and pretend- 
ing no more, doth intend the winning of the mind from wicked- 
ness to virtue, even as the child is often brought to take most 
wholesome things by hiding them in such as have a pleasant 
taste; which, if one tell them the nature of the aloes and the 
rhubarbarum they should receive, they would sooner take their 
physic at their ears than at their mouth.’* Our general position, 
then, is that there is a fair, wise moral lying hidden in sound, 
healthy fiction, which all may read who will. It may not always 
lie on the surface; yet always near enough to be apparent in a 
good, natural story, allegory, or fable. ‘Facts should disclose 
their own virtues. He who is able to benefit by a lesson will, no 
doubt, discover it under any husk, before it is stripped and laid 
bare to the kernel. Too much teaching hardens the heart.’ t 
The youngest reader who has any brains and takes an interest in 
what he reads—as every child does who is kindly taught—gets 
hold of the moral for himself without having it preached into 
him, and without even a reflection tagged on as an antidote to 
the fiction. He takes in all together, the seed and the soil in 
which it grows ; by and bye, in due season, the dainty seed will 
spring apace into leaf, blossom, and golden fruit. 

To take an example, what can be better than such a fable as 
‘The Wind and the Sun,’ told simply as Mr. James f tells it, to 
teach a child that Persuasion is stronger than Force—- 


‘A dispute once rose between the wind and the sun which was the 
stronger of the two, and it was agreed that whichever soonest made 
a traveller take off his cloak, should be accounted the more powerful. 
The Wind began, and blew with all his might and main a blast, cold 
and fierce as a Thracian storm. But the stronger he blew, the closer 
the traveller wrapped his cloak about him, and the tighter he held it. 
Then broke out the Sun, with welcome beams driving away the 
vapour and the cold. The traveller felt the pleasant warmth, and as 
the Sun shone brighter and brighter, he sat down, overcome with the 
heat, and cast his cloak on the ground. Thus the sun gained the day. 
Sunshine is stronger than blustering force.’ 


So, also, with the well-known fable ‘The Miller, his Son, and the 
Ass ;’ we see in a moment the folly of trying to please everybody, 
and having no will of our own. First the man, then the boy, then 
neither, then both riding; then the ass strung to a pole on the 
shoulders of those who should have ridden him, toppling head- 
long into the river. ‘Endeavouring to please everybody he 





* Sir P. Sidney. t ‘Life of C. Lamb,’ by Barry Cornwall, p. 231. 
} ‘ Zsop’s Fables,’ by James, p. 41. ~ 
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pleased no one, and lost his ass into the bargain.’ So again, 
with ‘Jupiter and the Waggoner,’ who, driving his horses idly 
along a country lane, gets his wheels deep down into the mire, 
and there sticks fast. The boy reads it, and at once sees the 
curse of sloth, the blessing of work; if you want help from a 
higher power put your own shoulder to the wheel; and don’t 
lie there in the mud howling to Jupiter.* God helps those who 
strive to help themselves ; or as the Spanish proverb has it, 


‘ Pray to God devoutly, 
Hammer away stoutly.’ 


Or, suppose we wish to teach that every one had better be 
content in his own place,—cuique suum; what can tell it to a 


child more lightly and pleasantly than the following ?— 


‘The Mountain and the Squirrel 
Had a quarrel ; 
And the Mountain called the Squirrel a little Prig. 
“ Bun” replied, 
You are doubtless very big; 
But all sorts of things and weather 
Must be taken together 
To make up a year, 
And a sphere. 
And I think it no disgrace 
To occupy my place. 
If I’m not so large as you, 


You are not so small as I, 
And not half so spry. 


Til not deny you really make 
A very pretty squirrel track ; 
Talents differ ; all is wisely put ; 
If I cannot carry forests on my back, 
Neither can you crack a nut. 
Let both be content 
With what is sent.’ 


Even such an outrageous story as ‘ Bluebeard’ has its meaning 
and its use. .A young lady is goose enough to marry an old 
man with a blue beard, who had already had half a dozen wives, 
and got rid of them in a very queer way. But she determines 
to marry him and become Mrs. Bluebeard. She duly promises 
to honour and obey him ; but soon breaks her word, peeps into 





* <7 will never despair,’ says Feltham, ‘because I have a God; I will never 
presume, because I am but a man.’ ; “ 
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the forbidden chamber of horrors, and then tells a lie to hide 
her guilt. The end of it is that desperate scene on the tower 
with Sister Anne, from which she barely escapes with her life. 
Bluebeard is an old monster, no doubt, for chopping off the heads 
of his six wives, and well deserved being cut to pieces by Mrs. 
Bluebeard’s infuriated brothers ; but how could one better show the 
danger and folly of that meddling, itching curiosity which besets 
us all—or the peril of lying? Why not have let the fatal Blue 
Room alone? 

If young people need be taught that it is best for every one 
to attend to his own business, especially if married, let them 
turn to one of Mr. Dasent’s charming Norse Stories, ‘The 
Husband who was to mind the House,’* through which a 
sparkle of humour runs like a vein of silver, and which we will 
here condense into the smallest possible space. He was a surly, 
cross fellow, who thought his wife never did anything right in 
the house. So, one day they agreed to change places. His 
Goody took a scythe and went out with the mowers, while he 
was to mind the house and do the home-work. First of all 
he wanted to churn the butter, but when he had churned a little he 
got thirsty, and went down to the cellar to tap a barrel of ale; 
just as he knocked in the bung, and was putting in the tap, he 
heard overhead the pig come into the kitchen, So off he rushed, 
tap in hand, to look after the pig who, when he got upstairs, had 
upset the churn, and was grunting among the cream which was 
running all over the floor. He ran at piggy in a great fury, and 
gave her such a kick that she lay for dead. Then all at once re- 
membering the tap in his hand, he ran down to the cellar and found 
every drop of beer had run out of the cask ; so back he went to 
his churning. All at once he remembered that the cow, shut 
up in the byre, hadn’t had a morsel of food, and as the house lay 
close up against a steep down, and a fine crop of grass was 
growing on the thatch of sods, he thought he would take her up 
to the house-top. But he could not leave the churn with baby 
who was crawling about on the floor, for she was sure to upset 
it, so he put the churn on his back and went out. But thinking 
that the cow wanted water before her dinner, he took a bucket 
to draw water; and as he stooped, all the cream ran over his 
shoulders down into the well. And now it was dinner time, so 
he filled the porridge-pot with water, and hung it over the fire. 
Then, thinking that the cow might perhaps fall off the thatch 
and break her legs, he tied one end of the rope round her neck, 
and slipping the other down the chimney, made it fast to his 
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own thigh, and began to grind away at the oat-meal. All at 
once down fell the cow off the house-top, and as she fell she 
dragged the man up the chimney by the rope. There he stuck, 
while poor Colly hung swinging half way down the wall. 

‘ And now the Goody had waited seven lengths for her husband to 
call them to dinner: but never a call they had. At last, home she 
went; and when she saw the cow hanging in such an ugly place, she 
ran up and cut the rope in two with her scythe. Down went her 
husband in the chimney with a great crash, and when his old dame 
came inside the kitchen, there she found him standing on his head in 
the porridge-pot.’— Norse Stories, p. 310. 


Here, story, moral, and style are all excellent, and the boy who 
reads is not only amused, but in Mr. Dasent’s spirited transla- 
tion has the infinite advantage of reading pure English in all 
its strength and beauty. But, it is quite possible to make fables 
as ungrammatical and vulgar or coarse, as they are crabbed 
and dull; and thus set an intolerably bad example where choice 
language is specially needed. Thus, Mr. Townsend in ‘ The 
Birds, Beasts, and the Bat,’ indulges in such elegancies as 
‘The bat taking advantage of his ambiguous make declared him- 
self neutral’ (p. 62). ‘The cock scratches with a spurred claw,’ 
&c. (p. 61). With singular good taste, in a book for children, 
he makes the ox cry out to the dog, ‘A curse light on thee for 
a malicious beast;’ with a fine ear for grammatical elegance, 
he makes the cat ask the cock (whom she had pounced upon), 
‘what he could say for himself why slaughter should not pass on 
him ;’ (kindly adding half a page of moral to this novel and 
excellent tune, ‘ The cat in this fable is by no means an amiable 
character, &c.’) ; while in the well-known fable of the ‘Old Man 
and his Sons,’ he has this equally choice passage— ‘The father 
ordered the bundle of sticks to be untied, and gave a single 
stick to each, at the same time bidding him try to break it; 
which, when each did with all imaginable ease, the father ad- 
dressed himself, &c. For if you would but keep “ yourselves” 
united, &c., it would not be in the power of mortal to hurt you; 
but when once ties are broken, &c., you will fall a prey to 
enemies, and deprive “ yourself,”’ &c. It is hard to say whe- 
ther the former or latter clause of this paragraph is the more 
admirable of the two, the unique ‘ which’ with its attendant comma, 
or the happy blending of ‘ selves’ and ‘self,’ as applied to the 
same person; but the sentence would have been a treasure 
to the late Mr. Lindley Murray. Nor is this Mr. Towns- 
end’s only excellence. At times, where the fable is unusually 
simple, he rises in explaining it to a height of pompous 
gravity which rivals Mr. Bumble himself; as in the case of 
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‘ The Two Pots,’ on which he launches out into a whole page 
of pathos, beginning with ‘The interpreters of these fables 
deduce from this narrative a caution against incongruous and 
unequal friendships made between men widely separated from 
each other by wealth and station, &c. Few boys would ever 
read such wordy rhodomontade as this, and fewer still would 
relish or understand it, The one element of wearisomeness is 
fatal to its usefulness among young people. ‘ Reading,’ says 
Steele, ‘should be to the mind what exercise is to the body, 
bringing pleasure with health and strength. The virtue we 
gather from a fable is like the health we get by hunting; the 
pursuit that draws us on with pleasure, makes us insensible of 
the fatigues that accompany it.’* We sadly fear that no one 
who travels into the land of sop with Mr. Townsend will 
ever be beguiled into forgetting the pains of the journey. Nor, 
indeed, will he fare much better underthe learned guidance of 
Archdeacon Croxall himself, whose work appears to us to be in 
indifferent taste and little suited to the youthful reader. But 
Mr. James has left us nothing to desire in a child’s /Esop’s 
Fables, and his book will charm many a young reader, not less with 
the simple clearness of the text, than the beauty of its illustrations. 
While speaking of illustrations we stop for a moment to 
glance at two quaint, odd, little three-penny books, in 24mo., 
paper covers, having on the title-page the name of ‘J. Harris, 
1815.’ They were written expressly for the young people of fifty 
years ago, and both are types of a distinct class of fiction. The first 
is entitled ‘ Virtue and Vice; or the History of Charles Careful 
and Harry Heedless; showing 
how the one came to utter beg- | 
gary and shame, and the other F 
to be a great man;’ illustrated 
with cuts, which must be seen 
to be thoroughly enjoyed, of 
which we can give but a single 
specimen. 
Charley and Harry are, respec- 
tively, the model Good and Bad } 
Boys. Both are the sons of | 
gentlemen, and brought up in }{ 
the same way; C. being radi- 
cally good, and H. radically bad. 
C. loved to imitate his elders, and to ask their advice; he never 
climbed trees in quest of birds’ nests, never wasted his pocket- 





Master Good Boy relieving the Poor Widow. 
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money, read none but good books, gave crowns away to beggars, 
never made mud pies, or fell into muddy ditches, sat silent till 
spoken to, never made dogs’ ears in his books, and finally became 
a great man and rode in his own carriage. H. was the very re- 
verse of all this; being idle and saucy, loving dogs’ ears, naughty 
books, and bad boys who climbed trees and fell into muddy 
ditches ; he ran away from school with Master W. Wilful, fell 
into the hands of the gipsies, and was nearly starved in the 
woods ; but finally was saved from beggary by Mr. Careful, who 
met him one day in rags near ‘the Exchange in London,’ The 
whole book is written in a pompous ‘Sandford and Merton’ sort 
of style, which few children would willingly read, and none be 
the better for if they did. The final sentence at page 63 will 
suffice as a specimen :—‘ From this little history our young 
readers will see the necessity of being good, obeying their parents 
and friends, minding their learning, being cautious in their 
actions, and never apt to do things of their heads (sic), when they 
have the opportunity of consulting their elders.’ The good and 
bad boy are both equally impossible, and on the whole we take 
Master Charles Careful to be the more disagreeable of the two. 
Such a mixture of precociousness and cant would be simply 
intolerable in real life, and no child would ever believe in his 
existence. The companion volume is of a totally different kind, 
equally curious in its way, and far more likely to have been read 
by ‘the little gentlemen and ladies for whose benefit (says Mr. 
Harris) I have at a great expence got together the largest assortment 
of instructive and entertaining little books of any other person whom- 
soever. It is called ‘ Robin Goodfellow, 
A Fairy Tale, written by a Fairy for the 
entertainment of all the pretty little Faies 
| and Fairies in Great Britain and Ire- 
| land. The whole thing is so curious, 
as a child’s book, that we must endea- 
vour to give our readers some notion of 
its contents, Fairy Land ‘ exists in the 
air at a distance of about five feet from 
this earth,’ and is the land of all beau- 
tiful and perfect things. Fancy is the 
king of it, Whim his royal consort, and 
Imagination their eldest son. ‘ Here is 

A. Fairy Land. a map of it, and several contiguous 

K Bielantst Gung. countries.’ 

Whenever any poor mortal ‘can so 
far divest himself of the gross incumbrance of human nature as to 
visit these sublime regions’ he is met with a hearty welcome, and 
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charmed with all he sees; but, unfortunately, there is a lumbering, 
heavy fellow, named Stupidity, who presides over the birth of the 
greater number of mankind, and so strangely benumbs the faculties 
of their minds ‘that their whole lives are spent in eating, drinking, 
and sleeping.’ The writer of the little book, however, is not one 
of these ‘ Dumpling folks,’ but, under the guidance of Robin, 
flies away to Fairy Land as lightly as a butterfly toa rose. Ina 
moment he is in the middle of a fair green field, shining under 
a silver moon, enamelled with a thousand tiny fragrant flowers, 
and a purling rill winding across it, ‘more elegant than the most 
pompous cascade of art.’ The king rides up in a superb chariot 
formed of a nut-shell, the court assembles, the cloth, a spider’s 
web bleached with dew, is spread over a small mushroom, and a 
banquet appears fit to charm the soul of a Lilliputian alderman 
with dishes of rarest aroma, as 








| | 
| Head of Blue-bottle, | Haunch of 
Turtle-ised. } a Gnat. 
1 


| 





Fricassee 
| 


This seems rather light diet; but the accuracy of the descrip- 
tion may be relied on, for it is confirmed by the very latest 
arrival from Fairy Land. The small people who may be seen 
engaged in all the sports and business of fairy life in ESA’s 
exquisite little book, ‘ Fairy Land and Fairies’—which while 
attractive to children is well deserving of the notice of the 
lovers of art for its originality of thought and fancy—these 
small elves, we say, are stated to be in the habit of partaking 
of the following dainties :— 

‘A roasted ant that’s nicely done, 
By one small atom of the sun; 
These are flies’ eggs, in moonshine poach’d ; 
This a flea’s thigh in collops scotched— 
"T'was hunted yesterday in the park, 
And like t’have ’scaped us in the deck. 
This is a dish, entirely new, 
Butterflies’ brains dissolved in dew; 
These lovers’ vows, these courtiers’ hopes, 
Things to eat by microscopes ; 
These sucking mites, a glow-worm’s heart : 
This a delicious rainbow tart.’ 

But to return to ‘Robin Goodfellow’ and his feast. During 
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the banquet music continually sounds; Trilletto on the flute- 
bone of a spider; Flurtillo on a fiddle from the hull of an oat- 
grain, with Blowbasto on a bassoon of two smal] wheat-straws. 
The presence of a mortal is soon detected; he is stripped, 
examined, and brought before, the King, but, being vouched for 
by Robin, all goes well. The fairies shower on him acorn-cups 
of dew, give him a robe of peacock’s feathers, reduce him to 
their own natural size, souse him into the belly of a tulip, and 
then make him free of Fairy Land—to be a fay or a mortal as 
he sees fit. The cock suddenly crows, the whole scene vanishes, 
and Robin and his friend find themselves ‘in the Bookseller’s 
shop, at the corner of St. Paul’s Churchyard.’* At this point 
the whole story changes from the land of absolute fancy to 
plainest matter of fact. A little girl comes into Mr. H.’s shop 
to buy a book for her little brother, into whose pocket Robin, 
being unseen, pops an orange. Next, in come Jacky Juggle 
and Billy Bilk to buy a pack of cards, which virtuous Mr. Harris 
refuses to let them have ; whereupon Robin slips a halter round 
the necks of both of them, as typical of their true deserts and 
future fate. On to the mouth of the next customer, little Miss 
Pert, he sticks a padlock; and then Robin and his companion 
fly off to Bartholomew Fair, where, both unseen, they discuss the 
whole motley crowd of knaves, fools, and idlers, and deal out to 
some of them such a measure of reproof or praise as befits 
each case, ‘forming a series of useful and pleasing reflections 
from subjects the most common and familiar ;’ Robin thus re- 
counting with great glee his pranks among mortals; ‘ whenever 
I find a naughty boy beating a good one, I always take care to 
pinch his ears when he is asleep, or to pull his toes till he roars 
again ; while the little good boy is sure the next morning to find 
a penny in his shoe.’ 

All this may seem to readers of our day a strange and ill-con- 
trived medley for the nursery book-shelves; but, in spite of 
its cumbrous machinery, and heavy, old-fashioned style, it is 
infinitely better than the dull propriety of Master Good Boy, and 
his string of mawkish virtues. At least it may serve to take 
away a child from the constant inspection of himself, his own 
special goodness or evil, and carry him outside the narrow circle 
of his own errors, follies, and conceit. It is for no idle or mean 
purpose that in the mind of a healthy child the fancy and the 
imagination are among the first of the powers that wake up into 
active life; and it is a false and narrow spirit that sets to work 





* Now the shop of Messrs, Griffith and Farran, whence come so many pleasant 
children’s books. 
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to crush them, or to bar them from natural food. ‘The chival- 
rous spirit,’ says a deep thinker, ‘has now-a-days almost dis- 
appeared from our books of education.’* He fears that even the 
popular novels are teaching nothing but lessons of worldliness, 
with, at most, huckstering virtues which conduce merely to get- 
ting on in the world; and for the first time in history the youth 
of both sexes among educated classes are growing up unromantic. 
‘Catechisms by Pinnock and Co. are,’ he thinks, ‘a poor sub- 
stitute for old romances, whether of chivalry or fairy, which, if 
not a true picture of actual life, were not a false one; but, far 
better, since they filled the youthful imagination with pictures of 
heroic men and heroic women.’ t 

There can be no doubt of the truth of these words, and it is 
curious to see to what shifts its opponents have been driven in 
providing children’s books on a totally opposite principle. It is 
hard to exaggerate the amount of folly displayed in such books, 
or the mischief they do to thousands of artless, happy minds; 
but out of a multitude of examples we must now select one or 
two, to show in some measure how vast the mischief is, and how 
utterly untrue to life are these books of Fact as prepared for 
children, First, we have ‘The Life of a Baby,’ a thick 12mo., 
in paper covers, price sixpence, ‘A Strictly Authentic History,’ 
with the head of a smirking child opposite the title-page. This 
baby was a marvel from her birth. When just able to crawl 
about the nursery floor she didn’t like toys, but loved far better 
to sit in a rocking-chair, and sing, ‘ Jesus, Jesus.’ If people sang 
other songs, she cried out, ‘ No, no!’ again repeating the sacred 
name, and, if that were not enough to arrest the attention of the 
heedless, adding the name of ‘ Christ.’ Before she was a year 
old she would lie still in her cot with clasped hands while her 
father read his Bible; and though ‘she could not say many 
words’ (a year old!) when she saw her parents come in from 
the shop to breakfast without saying their prayers and reading 
the Bible, she put out her hand, and cried ‘ No, no!’ and looked 
wistfully at the Bible on the shelf. She sat down when her 
father read the Bible, and when he prayed would kneel and pray 
at a chair by herself; if left alone for several hours, she spent 
the time in prayer; she was never weary in church (two years 
old!), but knelt or sat with clasped hands; nor at the Sunday- 
school, where she sat gazing at the teacher’s face. If she heard 


* J.S. Mill. 
+ The question of how much time should be given to fiction is here left un- 
touched, but it is obvious that books of fact must hold their own due place, if 
those of fiction are to bear anything but worthless fruit. The two must go hand 


in hand, 
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bad words among the customers in her father’s shop, she would 
run up and cry, ‘Shut door, shut door: Ah! naughty man.’ 
When a relative, a grown-up man, was kind to her, she found he 
had been doing wrong, and would not go to him, but ‘told him 
earnestly her feelings about what he had done; and reproved her 
elder brother for not being quiet at grace-time with a grave 
‘ Ah! boy!’ She told her mother of all boys who behaved il} 
at church, and acted as a perpetual religious scarecrow among 
friends, relations, and companions. It was impossible that suck 
a child could live ; and so at last this hapless little paragon, free 
from all the other ills of mortality, falls into a desperate sickness. 
Dr. Bolus comes, and orders bitter physic; but of course she 
only enjoys the draughts, with pleasure takes off a fourth blister 
with her own fingers; and yet in the very agony of the disease, 
when death was near, was able once more to reprove her father 
for ‘not coming up to prayers.’* She was three years and a half 
old at the time of her death. The author of this sickly trask 
does not favour us with his name, but in the Preface states that 
‘Nothing has been added to the simple truth of this infant’s 
angelic life ;’ but suspecting that some will be found ‘to ques- 
tion the possibility of the details, he has the cool impudence to 
take for his own shield such sacred words as ‘they speak that 
they do know and testify that they have seen ;? while he leaves for 
those who doubt his truthfulness a text from the Second Book of 


Kings, ‘If the Lord would make windows in heaven might this 


thing be?’ In reply to this application we beg leave not simply 
to question, but to deny in toto, the possibility of the details 
which he has clustered round this unhappy little abortion of a 
baby. No such child ever lived. But if anything approaching 
such a hapless creature was ever in existence, it must have beer 
gradually and carefully trained by unceasing mismanagement 
into an unhealthy and diseased state of body and of mind. It is 
utterly unnatural for any little child to hate play and playthings ; 
to be always on the watch to act the part of the Pharisee, or to 
spend hours in prayer before it is old enough to speak, or has wit 
enough to understand the words of others. Such a baby, if he 
were possible, instead of being the light and sunshine of the 
house, as a child should be,{ would be an intolerable nuisance. 
We come next to ‘The History of the Fairchild Family,’ by 





* Far more natural are the words ofa real, living child, Marjorie Fleming (etat. 
6): ‘I am very sorry that I forgot God, that is, I forgot to pray to-day; and 
Isabella told me I should be thankful that God did not forget me. If He did, 
what would become of me ?’—Pet Marjorie, p. 17. 

+ II. Kings, vii. 2. 

¢ ‘ Every house,’ says Robert Southey, ‘should have in it a baby of six months;. 
and a kitten rising six weeks old.’ 
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Mrs. Sherwood, in 3 vols. 8vo., a ‘Child’s Manual,’ founded on 
the belief not only that such ‘ Babies,’ as we have just described, 
may exist up to four years of age, but that a father and mother 
and three children are to be found of the very same incom- 
parable genus. Mr. and Mrs. Fairchild, and their three children 
aged nine, eight, and seven years, ‘lived very far away from any 
town,’ and their manner of life is rather fully detailed in about 
nine hundred pages of small print. Each volume contains about 
twenty-five chapters, and each chapter a story or conversation, a 
hymn, and a prayer, generally intended to illustrate and explain 
some besetting sin, to expatiate on the moral and religious excel- 
lences of the father and mother, the awful depravity of their 
children, or of some acquaintance or friend not yet converted to 
Mr. Fairchild’s special views. The grand, fundamental idea 
which seems to underlie the teaching of the whole book, and is 
constantly impressed on the minds of the children with unwea- 
ried and cruel iteration, is that of their own utter, entire, un- 
mitigated, constant wickedness in thought, word, and action ; 
their love for wickedness, and their fitness for hell to which 
they are all most surely and infallibly doomed, and to which 
they must go unless God specially save them. This is a 
prayer for little Lucy, p. 88, ‘ My heart is so exceedingly wicked, 
so vile, so full of sin, that even when I appear to people about 
me to be tolerably good, even then I am sinning, &c. ; even 
when I am praying, or reading the Bible, or hearing other 
people read the Bible, even then I sin. When I speak, I sin; 
when I am silent, I sin” This is in exact accordance with 
the teaching of two other little books (‘Line upon Line’ and 
‘Peep of Day’) in which the same gloomy picture is drawn ; the 
only difference being that in these books an incredible amount 
of silliness is introduced, from which Mrs. Sherwood is free. 
Thus, a dialogue, entitled ‘The Soul,’ commences with stuff of 
this kind: ‘Have you feathers on your skin? Have you wings? 
Is your mouth like a chicken’s beak? &c. Can a dog thank 
God? No; dogs and horses, sheep and cows cannot thank God.’ * 
In the chapter on ‘Wicked Angels,’ we have ‘The devil hopes 
very much that you will come and live with him when you die.’ 
‘When you say “I don’t care,” you are like the devil. When 
you think yourself good, you are proud like the devil,’ &c. In 





* David, indeed, calls on ‘Beasts and all cattle, creeping things, and flying 
fowl, to bless God’s holy name for ever,’ Ps. cxlviii. 10; he talks of ‘ Valleys 
standing so thick with corn that they laugh and sing,’ we suppose to Him who 
made them; but he clearly knew nothing of the matter, or of the ‘ Peep of Day ;” 
otherwise, he would not have said, ‘ Let everything that hath breath praise the we ; 
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another chapter, entitled ‘The Son of God,’ we find mixed with 
the silliness a vein of profanity, and cool, glib familiarity in 
handling the most sacred topics, as painful as it is amazing— 
which entirely agrees with the whole tone and spirit of the 
‘ Fairchild Family,’ and is impudently ptoposed as better suited 
to young children than the simple, solemn, beauty of the Book 
of Genesis. Thus :— 


‘Are you not sorry that Adam and Eve were turned out of the 
garden? Adam was forced to dig till he was hot and tired, &c. Eve 
was very often sick, &c. &c. God had said a long while before, 
Adam and Eve and all their children must go to hell for their wicked- 
ness unless you die instead of them, &c.’ * 


Genesis having been thus ‘improved,’ the first chapter of St. 
Luke’s Gospel is turned into such intolerable twaddle as the 
following :— 


‘God chose that his Son should be a little baby first, because every- 
body is a little baby at first. Fear not, Mary, God loves you. He 
will send you a baby that shall be the Son of God. Mary was much 
surprised, &c., she thought she was not good enough to have such a 
baby, &c. &c., she called her baby her Saviour, for she knew that he 
would save her from hell, &c. &c.’ 


The resurrection of Lazarus is treated in this style :—‘ At last 
they came to the grave. 


‘It was a hole, and a very large stone was before the hole, &c. 
Then Jesus spoke loud and said, &c. But Jesus said, “‘ Undo the 
cloths!!!” 


The solemn entry of Christ our Lord into Jerusalem is de- 
graded into a profane travesty in this fashion :— 


‘ Jesus walked fast along the road, at last he came near to Jeru- 
salem. Then he stopped, and said, I shall ride into Jerusalem upon 
an ass. He had no ass of his own: he always walked, &c. &c. They 
began to untie the ass, but a man standing near said: Why do you 
untie the ass? &c. &c.: I suppose that man loved the Lord Jesus, 
and liked to lend him his things.’ 


When, after the agony in the Garden, Christ proclaimed him- 
self as He whom they sought :— 


‘God made all the wicked people fall upon their backs, &c.; the 
wicked people soon got up! God let them get up, &c. &c.’ 


So, also, after the resurrection :— 
= «The women said, Let us get more spices, and make sweet ointment 





* Where, or to whom this was said, we are not told, 
to 
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to put on the Lord Jesus. Joseph had put some spices, but they 
wanted to put more. So they went home, and made nice ointment!!!” ., 


Extracts of this kind might easily be multiplied to an inde- 
finite extent, for the whole of the Old Testament History, as well 
as much of the New, has been handled with the same lamentable 
want of good taste and even of common Christian reverence for the 
sacred text of Scripture. But enough has been done, we think, 
to show our readers the tone and drift of these books; and we 
now return to the ‘Fairchild Family,’ and the three hapless 
little people whose minds are to be saturated with the two 
primary ideas that all children are utterly, entirely, continually, 
and only given up to sin in thought, word, and deed ; and there- 
fore certainly doomed to, and intended for, hell ;—children, be it 
remembered, of whom the Great Teacher said, ‘Of such is the 
Kingdom of Heaven.’ What effect such perilous teaching had 
on the Fairchilds, as here drawn, we have yet to see; but what 
fruit such poisonous falsehoods bear in real life, let a recent remark- 
able autobiography * testify. ‘The authoress had been brought up 
in the narrowest sect of Protestantism, and duly fed on ‘The 
Children’s Friend,’ and Mrs, Sherwood ; and being an earnest, 
thoughtful girl, ‘had a strong desire to conquer what was amiss 
in her :’— , 

‘I remember, she says, ‘once attempting something like self- 
examination, and an enumeration of the day’s faults. I was told that 
it was an impossibility, that there was not a moment or an action of 
our lives that was not full of sin; I remember thinking to myself, If 
it is so, then there is not the least use in trying to mend or alter, 
because it can’t be done. I did think that I knew I had committed 
seven or eight sins to-day, but according to this there is nothing that 
is not wrong. So I gave up that effort in despair.’ 


In the ‘Fairchild Family,’ however, things go on very differently. 
Here the children are taught the very same hopeless creed, and 
the result in each successive chapter seems to run on in one 
uniform dull stream. Henry having had it well preached into 
him that he is wholly swallowed up in sinfulness, and can do 
nothing right or good, is specially cautioned against certain 
sins; he immediately falls into those sins, but in the course of 
the next two pages is preached into confessing his faults, 
offers up a prayer, and sings a hymn with the rest of the 
family; and, having sinned all through one day, is thus ready for 





* ‘ Thirty years in the English Church,’ an Autobiography, p. 219. ‘ Questions 
of the Day,’ edited by Orbey Shipley, M.A. 
the 
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the next chapter and for the fresh sins of to-morrow. To illustrate 
our meaning more clearly, we will glance through four succes- 
sive chapters, the seventh, eighth, ninth, and tenth, of Vol, I. 
Chapter seven is on the sin of Envy, and thus it runs: little 
Emily, in walking to the village, picks up a diamond-ring 
belonging to Lady Noble, who rewards her with a new doll from 
London. Home goes the child, in rapture, to dress the doll. 
Lucy is asked to help in dressing her, but persists in refusing, 
and sits in a corner, and cries because the doll is not hers, 
Mrs. F., who is on the watch for the first signs of envy, soon 
detects them, calls up the wicked Lucy, has a dialogue on the 
depravity of the human heart, and at last extracts from the child 
a confession that ‘she is sorry her sister has a doll, hopes her 
mother won’t hate her for it, she knows it is wicked, and can’t 
help it.’ The mother replies that envy is in every man’s heart, 
‘and it is also felt by devils.’ Then follows a prayer against 
envy (of the same kind as the previous one), anda hymn. And 
from that day forward ‘ Lucy never felt envious of Emily’s doll, 
&c. But, by the next day, they are all ready to break the sizth 
commandment, which is the subject of chapter eight. Mr. F. 
coming down stairs hears the children quarrelling. Henry wants 
to play with the doll; says Lucy, ‘you shan’t have it,’ says 
Emily, ‘he shall.’ Then follow kicks, slapping, and pinching ; 
in the midst of which enter papa, who, seeing ‘their faces red 
and their eyes full of anger,’ seized on dolly, and, taking a rod 
from the cupboard, ‘ whipped hands’ all round till they smarted, 
sayin 
ing ‘ Let dogs delight to bark and bite, 
For God has made them so; 
Let bears and lions growl and fight, 
For ’tis their nature too.’ (sic.) * 


The culprits were then set in the corner, and kept there without 
breakfast till about 12°30, when the roast-beef being nearly 
ready, and the smell savoury, they confessed their wickedness, 
said they didn’t mean it, were duly reminded of Cain and Abel, 
and then allowed to sit down to dinner. But, in the evening 
they are all taken to Blackwood, a thick, dark, dismal wood, to see 
‘somebody who hated his brother.’ The ‘somebody’ turns out 
to be ‘ the body of a man hanging in chains from a gibbet,’ and 
apparently in excellent preservation after some years of exposure, 





* * Too’ is a sad corruption of the original text, and in utter defiance of Dr. 
Watts, who argues that children should not fight because it is not their nature 
‘to. ; 
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for though ‘the face of the corpse was shocking, it had on a blue 
coat, a silk handkerchief, with shoes and stockings,’ &c. The 
children, of course, are shocked and terrified. But Mr. F. 
insists upon improving the occasion there and then; makes 
the wretched little trio sit down under the gallows, and tells a 
horrible story of one Roger, who murdered his brother with a case- 
knife, and hid his body in aditch. Then follows the usual dose 
of preaching: children are full of hatred which leads to murder ; 
Mr. F.’s own case is nearly as bad ; by nature, if he got to heaven, 
‘he would hate every angel and archangel there, and even the 
glory of the Almighty,’ &c. Then, still under the gibbet, fol- 
lows the usual prayer, and then the hymn— 


‘ Whatever brawls disturb the street.’ 


From envy, hatred, and murder, we pass easily to theft, in 
chapter nine, ‘ On the formation of sin in the heart, or the story 
of the apples.’ Mr. F. had a favourite tree which, at last, bore 
two rosy apples. These he pointed out to the children, and 
expressly forbade them to touch. Henry, after being reminded | 
of Eve’s sin in Eden, looked at them, wished for them, at last 
touched one, stole it, ate it behind the stable-door, and then 
denied that he had touched it. But John had seen him in the 
very act of eating the apple; so he was packed off to a little 
room at the top of the house as a thief and a liar, and there 
locked in. Breakfast-time came, but no breakfast; no dinner, 
no tea, As it grew dark, Mrs. F. appears ; cold, hungry, and 
miserable, the child, after a short dialogue, confesses his sin 
which he is told had been hatching in his heart for some days, 
‘like one of the chickens which came out of the eggs last 
Monday ; listens to a short discourse on the depravity of the 
human heart, is perfectly convinced, &c., and at last has a large 
piece of bread and butter,—this time before the prayer and usual 
hymn. And now we come to chapter ten, which we regard as 
the crown and completion of the quartet—a nonsuch among 
nonpareils. Having by easy stages triumphantly passed through 
envy, murder, and theft, after a while the children ‘ think that 
they are much better than they were ;’ and, indulging in this 
depraved imagination, fall more grievously than ever. Mrs. F. 
at once warns them of what is coming, that there is no goodness 
or wisdom in them ; and then she and her husband conveniently 
leave home for a day’s visit to a friend, so as to afford ample 
space for the catastrophe. Betty, too, was away ; and so they 
only had old John to circumvent. And here, before entering on 
the awful catalogue of a day’s wickedness, we must say we had 
no notion of how many sins three such little imps could crowd 
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into so short a space. Their'innate depravity showed itself with the 
very dawning of the day ; first, the two girls made babies of their 
pillows, while Henry, having persuaded John to make toast and 
butter, came and drummed on the girls’ bedroom-door with a stick ; 
and the end was, that they all went down without saying their 
prayers, without washing, without combing their hair, making 
their beds, or opening the windows. They ate all the toast, would 
have more, and (alas! for human depravity) ‘ put butter on it before 
the fire!’ Waving eaten so much, they couldn’t relish their 
lessons, began to quarrel, and then all rushed off to drive a pig out 
of the garden, down the lane, and through the brook, where it was 
‘up to their knees in mud and water.’ Being thus in for it, they 
ran on to a farmer’s, where they had been expressly told not to go; 
they ate cake, and drank cider which made them tipsy, and then 
with flushed faces and aching heads they reached home, and told 
John a lie as to where they had been. After a dinner on apple- 
dumplings, butter and sugar, he turned them into the barn, 
where Henry at once tore his clothes in getting at a forbidden 
swing, out of which his sister was presently pitched headlong to the 
ground (the fall cutting open her mouth and eye, and knocking out 
two of her front-teeth), and then carried half-dead into the house, 
where John tied the other two children fast to the leg of the 
kitchen-table until Mr. and Mrs. F. returned. Then follow the 
usual dialogue on sin and the depravity of the human heart, a 
prayer in which the children confess themselves to be altogether 
‘ filthy and evil,’ and ‘no better than the little boys and girls in 
the street,’ and then the singularly appropriate hymn— 


‘Far from the world, O Lord, I flee.’ 


This only brings us to page 82; but the rest of the volume for 
two hundred more pages is continued in exactly the same tune; 
the children, as they get older, growing more offensively ready 
with prayers and hymns, and with a Pharisaical chatter about 
their souls; sinning and repenting—repenting and sinning—as 
calmly and coolly as one would put on and off an old pair of 
gloves; until, having exhausted the topic of their own ungodli- 
ness, they are taught at last to judge other people, and in a 
special prayer to ‘ask God to have pity on my dear (father, or 
mother, or brother, §c.) who is living without God,’ &c. Taught, 
in fact, to imitate their own parents who, as soon as a party of 
friends have left the house, begin to dissect them in the following 
Christian fashion, for the express edification of the children :— 
‘My dear child,’ says mamma, ‘every individual of our friend Mr. 
Crosbie’s family has a very strong besetting sin—Mr. Crosbie 
loves eating ; Mrs. C. is ill-tempered; Miss C. is vain and fond 
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of finery, and Miss Betsey is very pert. We can see these faults 


in them, and they can see them in each other; but it is plain 
they do not see them in themselves.’ Whereupon Emily con- 
gratulates herself that she is not saucy and pert like Miss Betsey ; 
and Lucy chuckles over the fact that ‘ Mr. C. ate half the haunch 
of venison, was helped twice to pigeon-pie, and tart, and custard,’ 
&e. 

There is no need to trace the history of these unhappy, un- 
natural, children beyond Volume I. ; as the Preface to Volume IL 
informs us that ‘they are not many months older, and very little 
if any wiser ; and certainly neither they nor their parents seem 
to know much more of the world and its proud and lofty ways.’ 
The reader has but to imagine, if he can, twenty-five chapters, 
prayers, and hymns, more silly and nauseous than those in Vol. 
L, and he will have an excellent notion of what awaits him in 
Part Il.; while of Part III., it is only necessary to say that it 
exceeds the other volumes in length by about ten pages, and 
leaves the unfortunate Henry and his two sisters in the same 
miserable state as at page 1; unconverted, full of precocious 
canting words about religion and about their souls, but as mis- 
chievous, twaddling, and disagreeable as ever; though they 
have been conducted by a model papa and mamma through 
seventy-five chapters of sinning and repenting, goody talk, 
prayers, hymns, dialogues, confessions, and experiences ; and made 
to prate about more virtues, and to practise more vices than the 
whole race of children, since Adam, have ever attained to. ‘ Moral- 
ists,’ says a keen critic, ‘have a right to object to the propagation 
of vicious and ugly thoughts ; but these hapless children are 
constantly being dragged through an ocean of them, merely to 
show how many little sneaking sins a boy may contrive to com- 
mit ina day if he tries. Anything more unwholesome, more 
poisonous to the peace and purity, the life, vigour and happi- 
ness of young. people in body, mind, and spirit—it would be 
hard to find; and we can only trust that these books which 
have had a run in their day will gradually disappear from the 
nursery shelves, and cease to mar the well-being of thousands of 
innocent children. The race of hypocrites and mawworms is 
large enough already, without adding to their number by spe- 
cimens of the genus Fairchild ; or, the pagan variety of ‘ Harry’ 
in ‘Sandford and Merton.’ We apply the word ‘pagan’ advi- 
sedly, to ‘Sandford and Merton,’ not that it directly and openly 
teaches disbelief in a God; for, on the contrary, when Harry, 
the model boy, is drawn out by Mr. Barlow, he really approves 
of the apostles, calls their Master ‘a very good man indeed,’ 
and speaks of His religion as a very tolerant system. But Mr. 
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Barlow (a clergyman) is without a particle of Christianity, and 
his belief has no Christian form. He teaches the ‘little monster 
of virtue’ to be virtuous, indeed, to be honest, and truthful, and 
kind to dumb animals,—just as a Greek, or a Brahmin, or a pious 
Mahometan, might teach the same doctrines. But then he adds 
a string of petty hypocrisies to his paragon’s belief, to which 
neither of the three pagans would have sunk, and which no boy 
ever really believed in his heart. He teaches him to pretend 
to despise fine clothes and all who wear them, to prefer plain to 
rich food, a crust of bread to an apple puff, to hate wine when 
he can get water, to think a horn cup better than a silver one; 
to believe that rich people and ‘the better classes’ as a whole, 
are sickly, selfish, cowardly, arrogant, and vicious; while if a 
poor man is vicious, it is by mere accident, since by virtue 
of his poverty he is full of bravery and healthy vigour. The 
two bad boys Mash and Compton, who disbelieve in this twaddle, 
are regarded as impiously wicked ; while its effect on the unfor- 
tunate Harry himself is to make him grow up in an ideal world 
utterly unlike the reality in which his life isto be spent, peopled 
with beings utterly unlike the men and women about him in that 
world; and pretend to obey laws, and to believe in a sort of 
human nature which his first month at school, or anywhere out- 
side Mr. Barlow’s narrow circle, will convince him is an entire 
sham. Such teaching is, in its way, hardly less mischievous or less 
false, than that of Mr. Fairchild himself. Both end in making a 
boy to a certain extent a hypocrite ; the one teaches him to ape 
virtues which he never possesses, and to impute faults which do 
not exist; the other to use religious phrases and to handle 
sacred things with a mawkish quackery that distorts their meaning 
and destroys their value. The latter gives him a false view of 
his own heart and nature, the former an equally false one of his 
fellow-creatures, 

We gladly turn for a breath of fresh air and healthy life to 
pages of another kind. If we had to teach a child to love and 
bless the name of God, as the greatest and best of all Beings, 
instead of sickly dialogues on original sin and juvenile depra- 
vity, and the utter inability of other creatures to praise Him, he 
should have such words of truth and simple beauty as these :— 


‘Come, children, let us praise Him, for He is exceeding great; let 
us bless Him, for He is very good. The birds sing praises to Him as 
they warble in the green shade. The brooks and rivers praise Him, 
as they murmur among the smooth pebbles. The young animals of 
every kind are sporting about, they feel happy, they are glad to be 
alive, they thank Him that hath made them alive. But, we are better 
than they and can praise Him better. . . . God is the sovereign of 

all. 
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all. -His crown is of rays of light, His throne among the stars. He 
is King of kings, and Lord of lords. His dominion is over all 
worlds, and the light of his countenance is upon all His works. He 
is our shepherd, therefore we will follow Him; our Father, we will 
love Him; our King, we will obey Him. 

‘Can we raise our voices up to the high heaven? Can we make 
Him hear who is above the stars? We need not raise our voices to 
the stars: for he heareth us when we only whisper; when we breathe 
out words softly with a low voice. He that filleth the heavens is here 
also.’—Barbauld’s Prose Hymns. 


If we would have him learn of the creation of the world, 
and of all in it, of the creatures that are to die, and of his own 
soul that is immortal,—in preference to the milk-and-watery 
dilution of ‘ Line upon Line,’ and the trash about feathers and 
beaks,—he should have the grand, old, simple words of Genesis 
‘unimproved ’—‘ In the beginning God created the heaven and the 
earth. He breathed into man’s nostrils the breath of life, and 
man became a living soul.’ All that he need know of .the 
incarnation of Christ is wisely and plainly told in St. Luke. 
If he really needs to be asked if his mouth is like a chicken’s 
beak, or whether he has wings, he had better be at once sent to 
the Earlswood Asylum for Idiot Children, and his education be 
there completed before he touches such grand and noble topics 
as the resurrection of Lazarus and the passion of his Redeemer. 
If he must read of hell, let it be in the words of Him who alone 
had a right to speak of it with authority, as in the parable of 
Dives; not as of that to which Christ pointed when he said, ‘ I 
go to prepare a place for you;’ not as that to which children 
are doomed, but from which they are to be, and must be, saved. 
If he must ‘handle such abstract points as eternity—instead of 

‘covering both sides of his slate with figures, supposing one 
room to be full of such slates, and then every room of the house 
being so filled,’—being told that all these figures on all the slates 
will not represent eternity (vide ‘ Line upon Line’), let him take 
the plain, grand words, ‘ Who can number the grains of sand, or 
the drops of rain, or the days of eternity?’ If he would learn 
from a book the bitter curse and peril of envy, covetousness, 
theft, lying and hatred, let him take the story of Gehazi, of 
Ahab, or of Ananias; or—to turn from sacred literature—if 
he is ill-tempered and self-willed, let him read the history 
of ‘Prince Eigenwillig’ * (Self-will), whose fairy godmother, 
when he was stubborn and selfish, pulled him through a 
keyhole, and, in spite of groans, shrieks, and entreaties, 





* ‘Hope of the Katzekoffs,’ by Rev. F. Paget. 
Vol. 122.—No. 243. G rolled 
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rolled him up like a ball of worsted, and as the first step in 
his education kicked him up hill and down dale, till the ill- 
temper was knocked out of him. If specially selfish, let ‘The 
Dog in the Manger’ speak to him; or, let ‘Simple Susan’ * 
charm him into good humour and forgetfulness of himself; or 
let the wise bounty of ‘The King of the Golden River’ { steal 
into his heart, and make him shudder as he reads how the two 
miserly, cruel, old hunks of brothers fought against the sun- 
shine and good will of the West Wind, ill-treated and beat their 
orphan nephew, and were at last turned into a couple of blocks 
of black stone among the snowy mountain peaks, as Mr. Doyle’s 
graphic wood-cut testifies to this very day; ‘how the. treasure 
valley became a garden again, and the inheritance, which had 
been lost by cruelty was regained by love. And Gliick the 
orphan boy went and dwelt in the valley, and the poor were 
never driven from his door; so that his barns became full of 
corn, and his house of treasure. And, for him, the river had, 
according to the dwarf’s promise, become a river of gold.’ If we 
would have a child find trace of the Creator in the world about 
him, teach him that ‘every field is like an open book, every 
painted flower hath a lesson written on its leaves. Every mur- 
muring brook hath a tongue; a voice is in every whispering 
wind. These all speak of Him, and all say He is very good.’ t 
And nowhere will he find this book of nature more freshly and 
beautifully opened for him than in ‘The Story without an End,’ 
of its kind one of the best that was ever written. 


‘ And Nature, the old nurse, took 

The child upon her knee, 

Saying: “ Here is a Story-Book 
Thy Father has written for thee.” 

“Come wander with me,” she said, 
* Into regions yet untrod ; 

And read what is still unread 
In the manuscripts of God.” 

And he wandered away and away 
With Nature, the dear old nurse, 

And she sang to him night and day 
The songs of the Universe.’—Longfellow, p. 486. 


Let him wake, with the little ‘Child of the Story,’ very early 
with the sun, and go out into the green meadow ; and read how 





* One of Miss Edgeworth’s most charming ‘Stories for Children,’ | 
+ ‘The King of the-Golden River,’ by J. Ruskin, M.A. 
} Barbauld’s ‘ Hymns for Children,’ 
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he begged flour of the primrose, and sugar of the violet, and 
butter of the golden butter-cup, shaking dewdrops from the cow- 
slip into a hare-bell, spreading out a large lime leaf, setting his 
little breakfast on it, and feasting daintily. Sometimes he in- 
vited the bee and the butterfly to his feast, but his favourite 
guest was the blue dragon-fly. The bee murmured in a solemn 
tone about his riches, but the child thought if he were a bee, 
heaps of treasure would not make him so happy as floating about 
on the fresh breezes of the spring, and humming gaily in the 
sunshine. He chats with the butterfly and the dragon-fly, and 
hears all their life and adventures. The nightingale sings to 
him ; he wanders among the mosses and green herbs which dwell 
quietly under the trees in peace and good will; he talks to the 
field-mouse and the lizard who come out to peep at him. But 
when he admires them, and would like to live with them, he 
finds that even there all is not so peaceful and contented as it 
looks. ‘ Yes, yes,’ says the mouse, ‘all would be very well, if all 
the plants bore nuts and mast instead of silly flowers, and I 
were not obliged to grub under ground in the spring among the 
bitter roots.’ ‘Hold your tongue,’ says the lizard, ‘Do you 
think because you are grey that other people must throw away 
handsome’ clothes, and wear nothing but grey too? The flowers 
may dress themselves as they like, for me; they pay for it out 


of their own pockets, and feed beetles and bees from their cups, 
but of what use are birds in the world? They do nothing; 
only snap up the flies and spiders out of the mouths of such as I. 
For my part, I should be satisfied if all the birds in the world 
were flies and beetles,’ At this 


‘The child changed colour, and his heart was saddened when he 
heard their evil tongues. He could not imagine how anybody could 
speak ill of the beautiful flowers, or scoff at his dear birds. He was 
waked out of a sweet dream, and the wood seemed lonely and desert, 
and he was ill at ease. He started up hastily, so that the mouse and 
lizard shrank back alarmed, and did not look out again, till they 
thought themselves safe out of the reach of the stranger with the 
large severe eyes. —Story Without an End, p. 57. 


And thus the child wanders on by wood and valley, mead and 
stream, drinking in all the sights of wonder and beauty, light, 
wisdom, and grace with which the green earth abounds ; every- 
where full of happy, quiet joy, and everywhere finding trace of 
the mighty hand of wisdom and goodness; wandering through 
the dark, silent, woods, and finding stars shining as he looks 
toward heaven ; ‘learning the sad story of cunning and deceit 
from the Will o’ the Wisp ; and reading page after page of the 

G2 endless 
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endless story, ‘the continuation of which lies in a wide and 
magnificent book, that contains more wonderful and glorious 
things than all our favourite fairy tales put together.’ * 

But. it is not only from books of fiction of this kind, where 
the moral lies on the surface, that wisdom as well as pleasure’ 
may be gathered by every reader, but where the main idea of 


the story is obviously pure fiction. Take, for example, Cha- 


misso’s story of the ‘Shadowless Man,’ { manifestly untrue. It 
is the old story of a compromise between a human being and the 
prince of darkness. He makes a compact with the evil one, 
and asks for certain things which he covets. The tempter 
agrees, on condition that he should give up his shadow. And 
there, in the grim woodcut, Satan appears folding up the shadow 
as it falls along the waste, and making away with it. But, after 
this nothing succeeds with the shadowless man; and every cala~ 
mity in some way or other, turns on his having no shadow. He: 
lives in one eternal fidget, apprehension, and fear that he shal} 
be found out. And found out he is. On the point of being 
engaged to a lovely maiden, a chance comes for declaring his 
passion ; but at the very moment of moments, she looks behind 
and sees but one shadow, in the bright moonlight, her own; and 
the hapless lover is ruined. What can be a truer lessén? Not 
one of God’s gifts, not even the least, not even a shadow, can be 
bartered away. If useless He would not have given it. Or, 
take a well-known story of a higher kind, from the Jewish 
Rabbis :—Abraham is sitting at his tent-door at eventide, when 
an aged traveller comes up, weary and worn out with his journey. 
He at once receives a hearty welcome. But at supper he ate 
and prayed not; he asked no blessing on his meat. Abraham 
inquires why, and the stranger answering that he worships fire 
only, is driven angrily out into the darkness and peril of the 
night. No sooner is he gone than God demands the reason. 
‘I thrust him out,’ replies the patriarch, ‘because he worships 
not thee!’ ‘Lo!’ was the answer, ‘I have suffered him nigh 
these hundred years, and shalt thou not endure him for a 
night ?’ 

Who hesitates or doubts for a moment to receive this grand 
truth because Mr. Bounderby won’t vouch for the facts, or because 
the ‘ Natal Commentary’ omits the story as a myth? Apply 





* Preface to ‘Story Without End,’ p. vi., by Miss Austin. 
+ ‘The Shadowless Man,’ by Chamisso. London, 1863. Lumley. 
~ When the man of fact insists upon the falsehood of fiction, he merely repeats 
the fallacy of the African king, who, amid the heats of the equator, declared ice 
to be impossible; or of the Spitzbergen fisher, who screamed at the notion of days 
and nights that lasted on'y twelve hu's.—(D+llas’s ‘ Gay Science,’ vol. ii. p. 240.Y 
the 
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the same reasoning to the charming story of Bedgellert; to the 
daring chivalry of William Tell; or the cruel hypocrisy of 
the Dying Wolf; and whatever becomes of the local dress or 
date in which it may be shrined, each story is true for ever, to 
charm and to instruct future ages as it charmed the past. Mr. 
Dasent tells us that the tale of the bold archer, who saves his 
life by shooting an apple from the head of his own child, at the 
word of a tyrant,* is common to the whole Aryan race. Saxo 
Grammaticus tells it in the middle of the thirteenth century of 
one Palnatoki; Tell’s date is 1307, and no mention is made 
of him in Switzerland till 1499. It is common to Turks and 
Mongolians, who never heard of Tell, or saw a book in their 
lives. As for the famous hound ‘ Gellert,’ he is but a mythical 
‘log, he never snuffed the forest-breeze of Snowdon, nor saved his 
master’s child from the ravening wolf. Tell is but a fable from 
the ‘Pancha-Tantra,’ from the Arabic of the ‘Seven Wise 
Masters,’ or the later Latin of the ‘Gesta Romanorum.’ But 
yet his story is true for ever in Switzerland, as in every land 
where true and brave hearts beat; it lives in the heart of every 
Swiss, high and low, young and old.’ Some trace of it is found 
an every market-place and in every house.t Many a boy has 
had love of country, and pluck to live and die for her, kindled 
in him by the thought of Tell’s son; and many a father been 
roused to heroism by the brave archer. So, also, in their degree, 
must it be with the stories that bring life, and vigour, fancy and 
imagination to children in their quiet homes. Neither Reynard 
nor Megrim ever uttered an intelligible word; yet the fox, by 
a trick of dainty flattery to Madam Crow, managed to dine upon 
Stilton ; and, when the wolf was at the point of death, whispered 
a swift message into his dying ear. Megrim had been a scoun- 
drel, a robber, a devourer ; but now complacently counts up his 
good deeds. ‘I have done much evil,’ he says, ‘no doubt; but 
still some good. On two occasions I abstained from evil easily 
within my reach. Once there came a dainty little lamb, so near 
1 could have strangled it; but I never touched it. By and by, 
came a flock of bahing, well-fed, sheep; there was no dog, but I 
let the whole pass.’ ‘Ah!’ said Reynard, ‘I remember the time 
well, just when you lay choking with that horrid bone in 
your throat, which the crane afterwards pulled out.’ This, to the 
boy who reads it, is as true as William Tell or the Knights of 
the Round Table; and as the one teaches him to be brave, 
‘kindly, and true, so he learns from the other that knavery and 





, * Introduction to ‘ Norse Stories,’ pp. xxxiv.-v. 
+ Hare’s ‘ Guesses at Truth,’ p. 176. 
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hypocrisy are sure to be detected, even on the bed of death. He 
would be none the wiser, none the better, if a copy could be had 
of Tell’s baptismal certificate, if he could fix the very day and 
hour of Giesler’s death, find out who forged ‘Excalibar,’ from 
what mine the metal came, and who dug it up.* If we 
assume that the facts of ‘The Iliad’ never took place, that the 
Atride, that Ajax and Ulysses, Diomede and Helen, were never 
born of woman, nor ever lived a life of flesh and blood ; yet they 
assuredly lived a higher and more enduring and mightier life in 
the minds and hearts of their countrymen; and will yet live, 
wherever brave men and fair women are to be found. In this 
sense, they are immortal. So is it, and so it ever will be with 
all sound, and healthy, generous fiction. Bruce watching the 
spider on the ceiling ; Christian at the wicket-gate ; Robinson 
Crusoe finding the foot-print in the sand; Dick Whittington f 
on Highgate Hill; Jack opening the castle prison; Blondel and 
his harp; the Little Match-girl; True and Untrue ; Tom Brown 
fighting for little Arthur ;t Good Temper at the well; or bare- 
footed Birdie at her brother’s grave ;—are true for ever to all 
healthy and happy children, and have lessons of beauty and 
of wisdom, of grace and courage to teach to generations yet 
unborn, 

And a word may be said even for fiction which contains no 
positive, direct, moral. There are flowers in God’s garden with- 
out perfume of any kind, yet are they no weeds, but have grace 
and beauty which He gave them, and which all readers may 
find and enjoy. So is it with the flowers of fiction. A sound, 
healthy, honest, story, containing a fair picture of life, though it 
have no party odour, no special aim or views, may yet teach a 
wise and good lesson, The fool turns his back on all lessons 
whether from life or books; the bigot looks only for his own 
special creed, the fanatic sees evil alone; but the wise man reads 
it all as a whole, and gathers truth from some bough of every 
herb and tree. And if, besides this of common sense and reason, 
the fair and moderate use of fiction in its own proper place still 








* ¢Guesses at Truth,’ p. 376. 

+ Plain ‘ Dick,’ not Mr. Whittington, or Miss Goody Two-Shoes, as they appear 
in ‘ The Book of Nursery Tales,’ published by Messrs. Warne and Co.; a good 
book spoilt by a pompous wordiness and affectation of style which children hate ; 
and by a host of ‘ instructive facts’ connected with ‘ Whale-ships,’ unknown in the 
original story. , 

t ‘Tom Brown,’ p. 191. ‘The Bedroom scene at Rugby,’ where little Arthur is 
attacked for saying his prayers, and Tom Brown shies a boot at the head of the 
Bully, ‘Confound you, Brown, what’s that for?’ roared the big, brutal, fellow. 
‘Never mind what I mean,’ said Tom, stepping on to the floor, every drop of 
blood in his body tingling; ‘If any other fellow wants the other boot, he knows 
now how to get it.’ 
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need further defence, we must look to the greatest and wisest of 
all teachers who spake as never man spake, All those solemn 
and tender Parables, whose gracious wisdom and beauty are the 
priceless inheritance of every little child, are in one sense fiction, 
as in another they are divinest truth. Whether to listening 
thousands on the sandy shores of Galilee, to little children in 
the market-place, to His chosen few on the mountain, or to the 
fishermen on the lake ; whether He spoke of the lily of the field, 
or of the fowls of the air, of fields white to the harvest, or of the 
springing corn; of labourers amid the purple vineyards, or of 
reapers among the golden sheaves; of him who in his desolate 
misery fed swine upon the plain, of one who found the lost 
silver, of another who spent his days in honest toil, or hid his 
master’s money in the earth ;—all His choicest words of warning, 
grace, and instruction, were gathered from the sounds and sights 
of this world. By earthly figure and fable, by type and allegory, 
He unfolded to man the things unseen, divine, and eternal. The 
wheat and the tares, the fig-tree and the net, the prodigal son, 
the virgins at the marriage-feast, the faithless steward, and the 
beggar at the rich man’s gate, all taught them mysteries that 
belonged to another world, of a heavenly garner into which was 
to be gathered the true wheat, of a Father whose love was bound- 
less, of a bride whose beauty was immortal, of riches that could 
never die. 

In entire accordance with the spirit of the above words are 
two little volumes which reach us just when it is too late to do 
more than notice them in a final paragraph. Under the modest 
title of ‘ Benedicite’* the author has given us a book marked 
by great beauty and simplicity ‘of style, as well as scientific 
accuracy. . It will satisfy the man of science in all points where 
exact knowledge is looked for, while it charms and instructs the 
more general reader by its eloquence and variety of illustration. 
Taking as the ground-work of his argument the chief verses of 
‘ Benedicite,’ and starting from the grand words—‘O all ye 
powers of the Lord, bless ye the Lord; praise Him and magnify 
Him for ever ;’ in aseries of well-reasoned, thoughtful chapters, 
he proceeds to show how we are ‘hedged in on every side by 
these powers, which above, below, around, in the air, in the 
water, on the earth and under the earth, everywhere pervade 
creation.’ With singular clearness he unfolds the great laws of 
nature, and reading from that very Book which, as we have 
already seen, is open to the little child, explains to readers of 





* *Benedicite; or, Song of the Three Children. Being IMastrations of the 
Power, Wisdom, and Goodness of the Creator’ By G. Chaplin Child, M.D, 
London, 1866. 
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maturer growth how cold and heat, wind and storm, clouds and 
vapours, sun and moon, summer and winter, all carry out and 
fulfil the Divine will, which is the law of nature, the unwritten 
Word of the Lord; how the fowls of the air, and the fishes of 


the sea, 
‘ And all that live and move and being have,’ 


praise and bless the name of the living God, as the Father in 
whose image man was made to be immortal, as the Creator 
whose work is worthy to be praised, and as the Ruler of the 
universe to be magnified for ever. And to those who fancy 
they see a snare in the exaltation of the material works of God, 
as if Natural Theology and Christian Theology could ever be 
really opposed, he says, 

‘In whatever direction we survey the universe, we see that nothing 
is isolated, and no one thing exists without being adjusted to others. 
All is in perfect harmony. Nothing that could be added or with- 
drawn would make Creation more perfect. In tracing the tender care 
lavished on all living things, the conviction sinks deeply into our 
hearts that inexhaustible benevolence constitutes the design of God to 
all. It is written everywhere, and on every thing. To Him we look 
with trust, and the comfort of such thoughts is unspeakable.’ 


Step by step, he argues, we are drawn nearer and yet nearer to 

im, as we learn more truly to understand the laws of wisdom 
and goodness by which He rules the earth; and as we find trace 
of Him in the silent depths of the earth, in the billows of the 
stormy sea, in the immeasurable expanse of the wide air, 
under the golden glory of the sun, or among the starry watches 
of the night, so all, both young men and maidens, old men and 
children, kings: of the earth and all people, princes and all 
judges, are led to join more deeply in the mighty hymn of 
praise ever ascending from the earth, and all deeps; from beasts 
and all cattle, creeping things and flying fowl, wherein the 
mountains and hills shout one to another that His name alone 
is excellent, and His glory above earth and heaven. In this 
glorious hymn, ‘with speechless voice of light’ even the stars 
join, proclaiming to us from the depths of space the existence 
of innumerable other worlds, which like ovr own share the 
Creator's care. Silently they tell of distances, magnitudes, and 
velocities which transcend man’s power to conceive. With mute 
argument they prove that even in those far off regions, gravita- 
tion—the power that brings the apple to the ground—still reigns 
supreme ; suggesting that, possibly, like our own bountiful sun, 
they bathe attendant worlds with rosy light, deck them with 
radiant beauty, and shower countless blessings on myriads of 


other - 
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other beings. The author of ‘Benedicite’ has spent time, 
thought, and care in showing us the full meaning and beauty 
of this universal pan, how its separate parts blend in one great 
flood of harmony, how each secret law of nature throughout 
creation adds to the melody, for the good and happiness of 
man, and the glory of the Creator; and his glowing pages will 
attract and reward many readers. Such books raise and ennoble 
the mind of the reader by familiarising ‘it with the wonders of 
the earth and heavens, and imbuing his whole spirit with the 
glory of the architect, by whose Almighty word they were called 
into existence,’ * stirring up responsive adoration in his heart, 
and symbolizing to him the infinite wisdom and power of God. 








Art. I1V.— Twenty-first Annual Report of the Prison Association 
of New York. Part I. Transmitted to the Legislature, 
January 22, 1866. 


HE last Report of the Prison Association of New York is 
a document containing much interesting and important 
matter, relating not only to the condition of the prisons in that 
State, but to the amount of crime and the administration of the 
criminal law in one of the richest, most ancient, and longest 
settled districts of the Union, and that in which we are entitled 
to look for the highest social and administrative perfection to 
which the institutions of the United States can possibly attain. 
The Report, we must say, exhibits much that we should do well 
to adopt, though still more that we ought carefully to shun. 

Like the admirable organisation for giving medical relief to 
the Federal army during the Jate war, and most, we believe, of 
the organisations of late years which have redounded to the 
credit of the United States, the Prison Association of New 
York is chiefly voluntary. The vicious system of election in 
America—for such we hold it to be—by which an equal amount 
of political power is given to the ignorant, idle, poverty-stricken, 
and worthless as to the well-informed, industrious, saving, and 
estimable man, is sufficient to account for the fact, which every 
new revelation seems more and more to establish, that arrant 
knaves, with minds as distorted as their morals, have often a 
better chance of obtaining a seat among the political representa- 
tives than men who are upright and enlightened. ‘The latter 
class, indeed, from a feeling of the unavailing nature of the 





* «Benedicite; or, Song of the Three Children.’ 
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contest, think themselves justified in standing aloof from politics 
and allowing the affairs of Government, whether local or 
general, to take their own course—frequently a very bad one— 
without their interposition. But in voluntary societies these 
evils do not exist, or, at any rate, can be readily avoided. There 
men can, to a great extent, choose their own associates and de- 
termine the mode of election. From these, therefore, there is 
nothing to shut out the able and benevolent man who is bent on 
accomplishing some great public good ; and thus while there is 
so much in the Government and political conduct of America 
to make the friends of free institutions mourn, few, if any, 
countries stand higher as respects the working of voluntary 
societies, 

But the Prison Association of New York, though it is, as we 
have stated, chiefly voluntary, yet has been incorporated for the 
last twenty years by an Act of the State Legislature, which has 
enacted that the committees of the Association ‘shall have 
power, and it shall be their duty, to visit, inspect, and examine 
all prisons in the State, and annually report to the Legislature 
their state and condition and all such other things with regard to 
them as may enable the Legislature to perfect their government 
and discipline.’ This duty the Association performs in a most 
praiseworthy manner. But owing—as it appears to us—to the 
vicious system of election above referred to, the benevolent 
efforts of the Association are to a great extent baffled by official 
inertness and corruption, while the same cause swells the amount 
of crime and in a great degree paralyses the administration of 
the criminal law. 

In making these general remarks, however, let us hasten to 
declare that from that part of the Association’s Report which 
relates directly to prisons we learn, in confirmation of previous 
information, that there is much in the State prisons which is 
highly creditable to America, and which we might advan- 
tageously imitate. Especially we refer to what has been done in 
_Teference to that which we hold to be the true basis of every 

good system of prison discipline—hard and useful work ; which 
at Auburn is carried to such an extent as to render the prison 
there more than self-supporting. 

In the Report very beneficial results are attributed to a plan 
which, about the time (now twenty-five years ago) that it appears 
to have been first’introduced in America, was established also, 
with striking advantages, in Scotland; namely, that of assigning 
to each prisoner a daily task, and then granting to him, for his 
own benefit and that of his family, all that he may earn by 
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over-work ; the amount to be paid, not in one tempting sum at 
liberation, but in instalments and under control. 

In the State prisons also, within the last twenty years, other 
important improvements have been made, by attention to edu- 
cation, by the abolition of brutalising punishments, and by 
operating upon the prisoners, to a considerable extent, by the 
hope of reward, instead of depending solely on the fear of pain. 

But while speaking very favourably of the condition of the 
few State prisons that exist, the Report condemns in the 
strongest language the state of the local prisons. The following 
are a few extracts :— 


‘The past year has been characterised by greater turbulence among 
the prisoners, and by more violent assaults upon jailers, than perhaps 
any that has ever preceded it. The jailer of Columbia County was 
severely assaulted and left for dead by some escaping prisoners: but 
he has since recovered. The jailer at Rome, in Oneida County, was 
also severely injured by a blow upon the head, inflicted by a prisoner. 
A very dangerous conspiracy was formed in the jail of Genesee, Li- 
vingston County, last summer, to murder the jailer and his family. — 
p. 139. z : we , 

‘ Very little of what can be properly called discipline is exerted in 
any of our jails. Their keepers, as a general rule, are quite satisfied 
that they have done their duty, if they keep safely the bodies of the 
persons committed to their custody. When prisoners are unusually 
noisy or quarrelsome, they are chained to the floor, or locked in their 
cells, or in a dungeon.’—p. 142. 

* * * * * 


‘That our common jails are great producers of crime was fully set 
forth and illustrated in last year’s report. The most active police 
magistrate in Albany, Mr. Cole, assured us that the deleterious in- 
fluence of the jail on the criminal population of the county is very 
apparent. The association of prisoners and the absence of employ- 
ment cause the tyros in crime to grow rapidly to the full criminal 
stature ; increasing their appetite for crime, and enlarging their facili- 
ties for committing it. He dismisses many juvenile offenders brought 
before him; believing that it is less injurious to the community to do 
so, than it would be to send them to learn the lessons in roguery 
which they would be sure to acquire from the old thieves and burglars 
in the jail’—p. 177. 


As regards the number of recommitments to these wretchedly 
managed prisons the reporters state that it is impossible to speak 
with any degree of certainty, and they explain this in a manner 
which in this country seems almost incredible :— 

‘Just complaint is made of the difficulty and, in many instances, 
impossibility of collecting the statistics of the jails, arising partly 
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from the fact that the records are carried off by the sheriffs at the ex- 
piration of their terms of office, and partly from the extreme defective- 


ness of those records, and even in some cases the want of all records.’ 
—p. 28. 


The foregoing picture of most of the prisons seems to present 
but a reflex of the condition of the whole State in regard to 
crime ; as will be seen by the following extracts :—. 


‘A survey of the State this year shows that there is a strong and 
increasing tendency of crime to crystallize, if we may so say, into 
aggregates and masses. Men niore rarely now than formerly commit 
robberies and burglaries alone. They operate extensively in groups. 
Some gangs are confined to single towns; others extend their opera- 
tions over a whole county; others, still, embrace several counties; 
while the tendency is for individual gangs to affiliate with and reci- 
procally assist and receive assistance from all the others in the State. 
This tendency to aggregation is apparent in our larger cities, as well 
as in the rural districts. Through the agency of these affiliated 
societies of thieves property once stolen is passed rapidly from hand 
to hand, until it becomes almost impossible to trace it; or, if it is 
discovered, the original depredators cannot be ascertained, and there- 
fore go unwhipped of justice. If this tendency to aggregation and 
organisation continues to increase for the future as it has done for the 
few years past, we shall soon have organised bands of associated de- 
predators in all the counties of the State, whose members will be 
known to each other by secret grips, passwords, and other signs, who 
will mutually assist each other in disposing of their plunder, in 
baffling arrest, in escaping from jail, or in procuring bail, which will 
effect their release from custody. 

‘We had, from more than one quarter, proof offered to us, which, 
‘though it might not perhaps be deemed sufficient in a court of justice, 
was quite enough to convince our minds of the entire truth of this 
statement. The great importance of this subject makes it proper that 
we should illustrate it somewhat more in detail. 

‘There is a family residing in Oneida County who, according to 
common fame, have followed the profession of thieving for nearly 
twenty years. They have grown rich by their unlawful practices. 
Their children are educated in the best and most expensive seminaries. 
They dress genteelly, their manners are somewhat polished, and they 
appear tolerably well in society. Their operations are carried on 
through the counties of Oneida, Oswego, Otsego, Madison, Chenango, 
Schoharie, Delaware, and Sullivan. They have numerous well- 
trained confederates in all those counties, who are ready, by day or by 
night, at a moment’s warning, to ride off in any direction for the sake 
of plunder, or for the concealment or protection of associates who are 
in danger of falling into the meshes of the law. These men have been 
indicted times without number in the above-mentioned counties, but 
mone of them have ever been convicted, nor have any of them ever 
been in jail for a longer time than was sufficient for a bondsman to 
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arrive at the prison. It is generally believed that there are farmers, 
apparently respectable, who belong to the gang, and share in the 
profits. Whether this be so or not, it is certain that whenever bail is 
needed, any required number of substantial farmers will come forward 
and sign their bonds, without regard to the amount of the penalty. 
These men, as might be supposed, exert a great political influence ; and 
it is well understood that they are always ready to reward their friends 
and punish their enemies, both in primary conventions and at the 
polls. Although, as we have said, they have been repeatedly indicted, 
yet the number of their indictments bears but a small ratio to the 
number of their depredations. It usually happens that any one who 
is particularly active in bringing any of the gang to justice has his 
barn or dwelling soon after burned, or his horses are missing from the 
stable, or his sheep or cattle from the pasture. These things have 
happened so often that people are careful how they intermeddle in the 
matter of seeking to bring them to justice. Ifa person so inter- 
meddling happens to have a mortgage on his property, it is apt to be 
very soon foreclosed. If he has political aspirations, thousands of 
wnseen obstacles interpose to prevent the fulfilment of his hopes. If 
ho is a trader, his custom falls off. If he is a physician, malpractice 
is imputed to him, or other malicious stories are circulated to his dis- 
credit; and at length matters come to suth a pass that his only re- 
source is to leave the county. All who make themselves conspicuous 
as their opponents are in some way made to feel the effect of a thou- 
sand blighting and malign influences which paralyse their energies 
and blast their hopes of success. Although the law has been powerless 
when exerted against the gang, they have been in the habit of using its 
energies with great effect against those who stood in their path, We 
were told with great circumstantiality, by men worthy of all con- 
fidence, of numerous instances where the forms of law were used to 
punish innocence and shield robbery under their skilful manipulations. 
We content ourselves with a single example, which may be taken as a 
specimen of the rest, and which we select from the. mass, because some 
of the facts belonging to it came under our personal observation. 

‘We found in the jail of Pulaski, the half-shire town of Oswego 
County, a man and his wife who had been confined there for eighteen 
months on a charge of grand larceny. The man was evidently a 
quiet, inoffensive person; a member of the Methodist church, and 
a class leader in it. He was in good repute among his neighbours, 
and no one of them gave any credence to the story of his guilt. The 
wife was a more energetic person; and although there is no proof 
that she was ever actually connected with the gang, yet it is believed 
that she was quite willing to conceal their secrets so far as they 
might have been entrusted to her. Some time before her arrest, one 
of the gang ran off with her daughter, and neither he nor his asso- 
ciates would let her know where her child was concealed. This 
greatly enraged her, and she began to let out the secrets of the 
organisation, and to threaten vengeance against them. She was 
repeatedly warned to desist, and menaced with punishment if she 
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continued to operate against them; but she paid no attention to their 
tareats, and continued her hostile action. One evening, just at dusk, 
a Jew pedler came in with his pack and requested her to let him 
stay all night. She assented, proposing to him to leave his pack 
in the front room, while they went into a rear apartment to get 
supper. They sat in the room until bedtime, and the pedler in his 
affidavit distinctly declares that she was never once out of his sight. 
When he was ready to retire she lighted a candle for him; but before 
going to bed he went into the front room to look at his pack, when, 
to his consternation, he found that it was gone. The next morning 
he entered a complaint before a justice, who was himself generally 
believed to be connected with the gang, against the couple at whose 
house he had lodged; and although the complainant swore that the 
woman was never out of his sight from the time he left the pack in 
the front room until he discovered that it was lost, and the husband 
proved, or offered to prove, that he was at a Methodist meeting 
during the whole time that the pedler was in his house, yet the 
justice committed them for trial. A respectable farmer now came 
forward and offered to be their bail, and was accepted by the magis- 
trate. He told the woman at the same time, that if she would say 
no more about the gang and their affairs, she would hear no more 
about the larceny charge. But she was smarting so severely about 
the loss of her daughter, that she could not restrain her propensity 
to talk, and frequently gave information which was adverse to the 
interests of the parties who she believed were keeping her daughter 
in concealment. When the bondsman found that she would not 
keep quiet, he surrendered both her and her husband ; and they were 
then committed to jail, where they had remained up to the time of 
our visit. Their cases had been put over from court to court, on 
account, it was alleged, of the absence of material witnesses for the 
prosecution. It was generally believed in the neighbourhood, that 
they would be kept there, on one pretence or another, just as long as 
it suited the interests of their prosecutors. 

‘Last summer one of the constables of Madison County had been 
very active in tracing out their operations, and they determined to 
give him a lesson. They procured a warrant from a justice supposed 
to be devoted to their interests, who deputed two of the gang to 
convey him to jail as special constables. It was not convenient for 
them (such at least was the pretence) to convey him to the prison 
immediately, so they were taking him to their own home, to be kept 
there until it should suit their purpose to carry him to the jail. 
Their route lay through the village of Hamilton, where the constable 
was well known; and when the citizens saw him in the custody of 
two members of the Rogues’ Gang, instead of their being in his, it 
awakened a very lively curiosity in their minds. On being inter- 
rogated, they produced the warrant, which appeared regular on its 
face, and the citizens did not attempt to resist it; but they insisted 
that the prisoner should be taken directly to the jail, or otherwise 
they would forcibly release him. Finding that they were in —— 
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the special constables finally yielded the point, and carried him to 
the jail. Five citizens of Hamilton made themselves especially con- 
spicuous in the matter. Before a month had elapsed the barns of all 
of them were burned, and two of them lost valuable horses, which 
were stolen in the night. This last outrage roused the people of the 
vicinity into action. They knew, from long experience, that they 
could obtain no redress, through the tardy processes of the law, 
against the men who had for so long a time successfully resisted its 
action; and they resolved to take the law into their own hands, and 
administer punishment to the offenders. Disguising themselves 
effectually, they went at night to the house of the ringleaders, set fire 
to the barn, killed one of them outright, wounded another severely, 
and finally set fire to the dwelling-house, which, however, was extin- 
guished before any serious damage had been done. 

‘The facts here narrated have not, it is true, been judicially 
verified; but we were visiting the county of Madison at the time 
when this instanceof retributive vengeance occurred, and inquired 
minutely into all the circumstances, of the county officers and of the 
principal inhabitants, and we entertain no doubt that they were sub- 
stantially true as above stated. If there is any doubt about the 
matter, it will be easy for the legislature to establish their truth or 
falsity by a commission or committee of their own body, duly authorised 
to investigate them. 

‘We do not suppose that any of the gangs of thieves and robbers 
in other counties are as well organised or as successful as this; but 
the defects in our criminal administration are tending to this result. 
The tendency to operate in bands is greater than ever before; and 
there is reason to fear that each year will add to the perfection of 
their organisation, and consequently to the success of their schemes 
of depredation. 

‘ What can we expect, throughout the State, when such organisa- 
tions shall have been everywhere formed and perfected? Since like 
causes produce like effects, can we doubt that the inhabitants of other 
counties will resort to the same remedy of private vengeance which 
we have seen in Oneida and Madison? The very foundation of 
society will be broken up, law will be despised, and, as with the 
Ishmaelites of old, “Every man’s hand will be against his neigh- 
bour.” ’—pp. 144-8. 


, The subjoined is a further extract :— 


‘ During the fall of the present year several very daring burglaries 
and robberies were committed in Poughkeepsie and other parts of 
the Dutchess County. The policemen of Poughkeepsie bestirred 
themselves vigorously to find the guilty parties, and incurred con- 
siderable expense in making the necessary investigations. When the 
Board of Supervisors met they presented their bills, which were 
rejected. The Board refused to pay them a solitary cent for their 
services, or even to reimburse them for their actual expenses. On 
the night preceding our inspection of the jail,'the houses of Judges 
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Ernott and Barnard were broken open in a very daring manner, and 
completely stripped of all the gold and silver ware and jewellery that 
were contained in them. We asked the police what progress had 
been made in ferreting out the offenders. They said they had made 
no efforts to learn who the offenders were, nor for the recovery of the 
property. : : 

‘A very dangerous counterfeit appeared some time since upon one 
of the Troy banks. The sheriff received certain information where 
the plate could be procured. He offered to procure it if the Board 
of Supervisors would promise to reimburse his actual expenses in 
doing so; but they refused. 

‘A most daring burglary had been committed in Troy. The same 
sheriff ascertained that one of the men engaged in it was hidden in 
Buffalo. He went there to arrest him, but unfortunately one of the 
gang happened to see him on the cars at Rochester, and telegraphed 
from thence to his confederate in Buffalo. When the sheriff arrived, 
the bird had flown, no trace of him could be discovered, and the 
sheriff was compelled to return empty-handed. The Board of 
Supervisors refused to allow the bill of his actual disbursement, 
although the journey had been undertaken in perfect good faith, on 
reliable information, and the capture of the thief would have been 
made, had it not been for a contingency that no human sagacity could 
foresee, and for which the sheriff was not responsible. 

_* These facts are cited as specimens of the dealings of Boards of 
Supervisors with police-officers throughout the State. We can state 
from careful enquiries in all the counties of the State, that the Boards 
of Supervision are, as a general rule, inclined to deal with active and 
enterprising criminal officers in a spirit of such unwise parsimony, 
that unless there is a speedy change in the system there will be no 
effort whatever made by these officers to protect the lives and property 
of the people. —pp. 156-7. 


No wonder that the reporters should declare— 
‘We think we do not exaggerate when we say that property in the 


rural districts was never, in the whole history of the State, so insecure 
as at the present moment.’—p. 156. 


How lax and feeble is the administration of the criminal law 
in the State of New York is, in part, shown by what has already 
been cited; but the Report contains much more on this topic. 
Thus, while law appears to provide that public officer, without 
whom no administration of criminal law can be systematic and 
complete—a public prosecutor—the provision in the State of 
New York, in strong contrast with the excellent working of the 
system in Scotland, seems to be little more than nominal; so 
much so that when, subsequently to mentioning this officer, the 
reporters are speaking of the almost unbridled career of crime in 
the country, they seem to forget his very existence. We give 
passages that put the whole matter in a clear light :— 

‘A district 
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*A district attorney (public prosecutor), is elected by the qualified 
~voters of each county, and holds office for three years. He must, as a 
matter of course, be a counsellor of the superior court. This officer 
is the main agent for putting the whole machinery of the criminal 
law in operation. If he follows up the case of parties accused of 
crime with vigour and skill, the guilty are convicted and punished. 
If he is lax or unskilful in his efforts they go free. If he is easy or 
indifferent, the worst of criminals give straw bail and escape punish- 
ment. If he does not carefully gather up the scattered threads of 
‘truth, and skilfully weave them into a web of demonstration, juries 
either acquit or fail to agree. In a word, our criminal system is good 
or bad, effective in bringing criminals to justice or otherwise, just in 
proportion as this officer is alert, energetic and faithful, or drowsy, 
sluggish and negligent.’—p. 134. . 

* * * * * + + % * * 

‘The district attorney is also generally a politician. He has been 
indebted for his election to the exertions of many individuals who are 
not enrolled among the saints. He, in most cases, looks forward to 
future political preferment ; and hence he naturally desires to remain 
on good terms with his old friends; which frame of mind is not 
altogether propitious to the stern and impartial administration of 
justice. 

‘We have often heard it asserted, by men of veracity, that can- 
didates for this office have pledged themselves in advance to deal 
lightly with certain classes of offences, especially those against the 
excise laws; and their conduct after election has been exactly what it 
would have been if the charge were true. We have also been assured 
that active politicians have usually been dealt with far more leniently 
than those who were friendless and without influence. In fact, it is 
asserted by many observing men, that a really active and influential 
politician cannot be convicted, in some counties, of any crime by any 
amount of proof that can be adduced.’—>p. 150. 


The latitude given to the police appears to us most extra- 
ordinary :— 
‘ By the present system it is in the power of police officers to set 


persons at liberty without the authority or even the knowledge of the 
justice or the jailer.’—p. 139. 


It must, however, be added, that from the character which is 
drawn elsewhere of many of the jailers, and even of the Justices, 
little would really be gained if the acts of the police were under 
their check. Of the Justices the reporters speak as follows :— 


‘Each town has four justices of the peace, which gives between 
three and four thousand for the whole State. Formerly the office 
was coveted by men of standing and position, and was supposed 
to confer dignity and social elevation upon those who held it. 
This has long since ceased to be the case. The office is not now 
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sought for, but rather repelled, by men of character and standing. 
The consequence naturally is that justices of the peace as a 
class, undoubtedly with many honourable exceptions, are inferior 
in character, ability, and social rank to the men who formerly served 
the community in this capacity. It is even alleged, in regard to some, 
that they seek to promote litigation for the profits which it yields; 
and that a man’s cause is just or otherwise in proportion as he treats 
them with generosity or the reverse.’ —p. 151. 


So, also, as regards those who usually hold the office of 
mayor, the reporters, after speaking of the receivers of stolen 
goods, and pointing out how essential these are to any extensive 
system of robbery, and at the same time how well they are 
generally known, and how easy it would be, under a vigorous 
application of the criminal law, to seize them and put an end, 
once for all, to their villanous trade, proceed as follows :— 


‘ The law, from time immemorial, while it has recognised the utility 
and even the necessity of pawnbroking and junk-dealing, has at the 
same time been fully aware of the dangers incident to the traffic ; and, 
in order to interpose a safeguard on behalf of the community has 
required that none but men of integrity and good principles should 
exercise those callings. To secure this integrity, it has prohibited all 
persons who are not approved and licensed for the purpose, from 
carrying them on. In the city of New York the mayor is the officer 
charged with the duty of examination and approval of such; and he 
alone has power to grant licenses and revoke them. But mayors of 
all cliques and parties have exercised this power with apparently 
little sense of the responsibility which rests upon them. They have 
not, ordinarily at least, required clear proof of the integrity of the 
applicants ; but have usually licensed every applicant possessed of 
political influence. There is scarcely any instance where they have 
revoked a license thus granted, even when they have been furnished 
with proofs of the dishonesty of the holders. The reason of this 
laxity is quite apparent. Mayors of cities are politicians ; and as such 
they desire to multiply the number of their friends, and extend their 
influence in order to ensure success when they shall desire a re-election 
or an advancement to a higher sphere of dignity and emolument. They 
do not, therefore, study how to discharge their duty as licensers in 
the best manner for the welfare of society. On the contrary it is too 
often the case that their anxiety is how not to do it; lest they should 
thereby stir up powerful enemies, who, being organized and wealthy, 
will be likely to leave no stone unturned to prevent damage to their 
fraternity.’—p. 165. 


Though the amount of crime and the number of criminals in 
proportion to the population appear to be much greater and 
under much more formidable organization in the State of New 
York than with us, it is very satisfactory to believe that there, as 
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here, the number of habitual criminals, whether receivers of 
stolen goods or ordinary thieves, is, after all, abstractedly so 
moderate, and they are generally so well known, that, with a 
vigilant police, under able and honest direction, and with up- 
right and competent courts to deal efficiently with offenders 
when caught and convicted, crime would in the main be crushed ; 
so that people might live without fear and anxiety, and be 
exposed only to the acts of occasional offenders, But how are 
such police, such direction, such courts to be obtained where 
thieves have an organization resembling the Indian Thug system, 
and many of those who should prevent or punish their depreda- 
tions are corrupt or intimidated ? 

Let it be borne in mind that the evidence we have adduced 
to show the true condition of the State of New York—evidence 
in unison with that lately afforded of the special condition of its 
chief city—is not given by Englishmen but by Americans,— 
Americans, we may say, not moved by party feeling nor yielding 
to the paltry desire of flattering national vanity; men who 
fearlessly bring the real facts to view as the necessary though 
painful preliminary of a reform. And surely those who, instead 
of echoing a base though popular cry, thus expose themselves 
to obloquy and malice, are their country’s true heroes and bene- 
factors ; and eventually their services, though for a time decried 
except by the enlightened few, will be gratefully acknowledged 
by the whole people. 

But what is to be the cure for the state of things that has been 
’ depicted ; a state in which the boasted liberty resolves itself, to 

a considerable extent, into freedom for thieves and thraldom for 
honest men ; and what moral are we to draw from it on this side 
of the Atlantic? We honestly believe that the cure can only be 
found in a retransfer, to those who have property to defend, and 
who, as a class, have received the best education, entertain the 
most enlightened views, and have the highest sense of justice, 
of part of that political power which has been unwisely sur- 
rendered ; and we maintain that such a course would not only be 
to the interest of those whom we have just described, but of the 
whole community. At present the natural order of things in 
America is, in a large degree, reversed. Instead of the wisest 
and most virtuous governing the most ignorant and least moral, 
they are governed by them; and we see the consequence. The 
small interest in the honest application of Government funds 
‘which a poor man possesses as a tax-payer, is, in very many cases, 
more than counterbalanced, in his eyes at least, by the chance of 
getting a share of the fund supplied chiefly by those who, com- 
paratively at least, are rich; or, without dishonest intention, a 
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man in such circumstances may be swayed by his desire for 
a war to the cost of which he would have but little to contribute ; 
or, yet more generally, he becomes the dupe and tool of a design- 
ing demagogue who intends to secure for himself the profit to be 
gained from the poor voter’s folly. 

In some instances, as in the fearful struggle in Kansas a few 
years ago, a portion of the people, unable to obtain any approach 
to justice or even protection from murder, have taken the matter 
into their own hands, and have inflicted a sharp though illegal 
remedy. So it was, we believe, at one period at San Francisco ; 
and, in order to guard property from fiscal plunder by the Town 
Council, a similar proceeding is now said to be threatened at 
New York. That such things should happen iu newly occupied 
territories, filled with half savage adventurers, may not perhaps 
be surprising ; but that they should be possible—even be thought 
of—at New York, does fill us with amazement. 

But whatever course events may take in the United States 
(and we earnestly desire that it may be happy and successful for 
the American nation), we may ourselves gather from their 
experience a lesson which it would be madness to neglect. 
That lesson is caution in making organic changes: a lesson which, 
happily for us, falls in with the sedate and practical character of 
the British people. Would any—the most democratic among 
us—exchange our regulated freedom for such unchecked license 
of depredation,—in truth, such a reign of terror as prevails in 
the rural districts of what may almost be termed the Metropolitan 
State of the Union ? 








Art. V.—1. Relazione intorno alle Condizioni della Provincia di 
Palermo, e proposte fatte al Consiglio Provinciale nella tornata 
del 3 Settembre, 1866, dal Prefetto della Provincia (Luigi 
Torelli), Palermo, 1866. 

2. I Casi di Palermo. Cenni Storici sugli Avvenimenti di Set: 
tembre, 1866. Per Giuseppe Ciotti. Palermo, 1866. 

3. Official Reports on the Insurrection at Palermo (Sep. 16-22, 
1866). By General Cadorna; the ex-Prefect Torelli; Mar- 
quis Rudini the Sindaco; Pinna the Questor; and other 
officials, in the ‘Gazzetta Uffiziale’ of Florence, for October 
and November, 1866. 

4, Anarchia di Palermo e Governo d’ Italia. (Unpublished MS.): 


[N the middle of September, 1866, the eyes of Italians were 
all turned northward, longing for the conclusion of the 
Weary negotiations at Vienna. The irritations and disappoint- 
ments 
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ments of the war were gradually subsiding, and, if the old 
enthusiasm was under the circumstances impossible, still the 
substantial and immense result was beginning to be appreciated 
with some quiet satisfaction, and a hope that peace and progress 
were at length to dawn on Italy free and united. This state of 
hopeful expectation was startled by an unlooked-for explosion in 
the rear. On Sunday morning, the 16th of September, the electric 
wire brought word to Florence that Palermo was in revolt; and 
shortly afterwards the telegraph ceased to speak. 

We propose to sketch this event and its incidents, and then 
to try to illustrate some of the causes which rendered it possible. 
In our narrative we can speak with some confidence, having the 
testimony of those who chanced to be upon the spot, and who 
were, of course, strongly interested in such a piece of history 
passing before their eyes. But to trace the causes needs a much 
more intimate knowledge of Sicilian temper and history, as well 
as of the recent internal politics of Italy, than foreigners can 
pretend to; and we shall, therefore, draw largely from the last 
paper in the heading of this article, which has been placed at 
our disposal by its author, one whose deepest interests are wrapped 
up, not only in the prosperity of the kingdom of Italy, but in a 
most especial degree in the revival and welfare of Sicily, and 
whose life has been’ devoted, with no few sacrifices, to these 
objects. ; 

During the whole summer the power of the local administra- 
tion to protect life and property in the province of Palermo, at 
least beyond the walls and immediate suburbs, seemed almost 
entirely to have ceased; and this powerlessness was most 
notable within ten or twelve miles from the city. Gang-robberies 
in houses and on the highways, murders of police-officers and 
other officials, sequestrations as they are technically called, 7. e. 
the abduction of persons of known means to be held to ransom, 
attacks upon the mails and other public conveyances, in short, 
all the indications of that state of endemic outrage which is 
known by the name of malandrinaggio, a term for which even Ire- 
land, fertile in analogies with Sicily, scarcely affords us an exact 
equivalent, were of daily occurrence. The enjoyment of a walk 
or a drive towards the mountains that form the glorious girdle of 
the city had long ceased to be thought of. Even the well- 
trodden highway to the Duomo of Monreale, lined by con- 
tinuous houses for half the distance, was hardly deemed safe ; 
and the road to the charming Park of the Favorita had been the 
scene of more than one abduction. It was a curious sight to 
see, as was seen in those days, a carriage enter one of the 
northern gates of Palermo preceded and followed by a large 
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convoy of armed and mounted travellers, a kind of hafi/a that 
would have been more in place in the opening chapter of one 
of James’s romances than in the latter half of the nineteenth 
century. 

This state of things was an old Sicilian heritage. As one of 
the pamphlets in our list says in substance, ‘ours has been a 
malandrinesco country, as France has been a military country, or 
England a commercial country. The whole country was cor- 
rupted by the tone of feeling so produced; and its peculiar 
ethics were embodied in a kind of decalogue of popular pro- 
verbs. As thus: 

‘A chi ti toglie il pane, e tu togliegli la vita ! 
Cidche non ti appartiene né male né bene ! 
Quando ci é l'uomo morto deve pensarsi al vivo ! 
La testimonianza é buona, finché non noccia al prossimo !’ 


The disease more or less affected all classes of society. Gene- 
rally speaking, no one would prosecute ; it was a point of honour 
not to give evidence against a criminal however atrocious; an 
assassin escaping from the scene of his crime could always 
count on popular aid; it has been possible to hire men to stab 
at a shilling a day, and men were so hired in numbers in a late 
notorious case still wrapped in mystery ;* persons robbed of 
large amounts of property denied the fact; dying men refused to 
name their murderers. Men of the highest rank in Palermo 
were known as the protectors of bands of ruffians, who stood to 
them in the relation of client to patron, and were ready to lend 
their arms for defence—not to say for vengeance—in any emer- 
gency, on condition of being shielded from the law, and receiving 
a certificate of character when needed. 

Overt acts of outrage had been kept within bounds now and 
then for a season under the Bourbons by exceptional Jaws, or 
by systematic compacts with the criminal population, and less 
efficiently since the revolution by spasmodic military efforts. 
But the Austrian war had almost. stript the island of her gar- 
risons. What remained were untrained levies, raised since the 
war broke out; whilst the bands of malandrini were strengthened 
more than ever by the recusants from the conscription, whose 
numbers in this province and year alone amounted to much more 
thana thousand. Other causes during the last summer had tended 
to swell the ranks of disorder. Great drought had prevailed ; the 





* That of the Pugnalatori, October 1st,.1862, when more than a dozen persons 
were stabbed almost simultaneously in the streets of Palermo. Three of the 
assassins were convicted and executed. But the persons who hired them have 
never been ascertained. 
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fall of rain had been only about two-fifths of the average, and 
though the crops turned out somewhat better than was anticipated, 
the price of flour had been greatly raised by the stoppage of 
mills. The railway works had been suspended by the contractors 
on the introduction of inconvertible paper currency, five thousand 
labourers being thus thrown out of employment ; and the aboli- 
tion of the convents was imminent, and with it the probable loss of 

their present means of livelihood to great numbers of persons.* 
These circumstances led to a rapid aggravation of the dis- 
orders of the province. Some idea of the extent to which they 
had grown may be gathered from the notes below, abstracted 
from one of the Palermo daily papers (‘ Amico del Popolo’) 
for the whole of August and first twelve days of September. 
Strange 








* The Prefect Torelli, in his Report on the Province, published a few days 
before the outbreak, states the number of persons in Palermo who would suffer 
partial or total deprivation of existing subsistence by the abolition, at 5000; and 
the aggregate annual pay of servants and other dependents of nunneries in the 
city, which would so cease, at 327,475 fr. (upwards of 13,000/.). 

+ (The dates are of the newspaper, not of the offences.) 

August 1st, Attack on mail at Pianotto de’ Vicari; courier murdered, Carabineer 
murdered at Portella di Mare. 2nd. Armed band of twenty-five men attack farm 
at La Grazia; proprietor murdered. 38rd. Three carabincers fired on near Parti- 
nico; one killed, another wounded. In Marineo a band of thirty-six malandrini 
attacked the house of a notary, and carried him off to be held to ransom. In 
Aleamo one Patti murdered by robbers. 8th. Mail from Marsala attacked at 
Fiume Freddo; one passenger murdered, all robbed and stripped. 10th. Band 
seen near Lercara; supposed authors of an unsuccessful attack on the Girgenti 
mail. 11th. The communes of Isnello, Polizzi, Coilesano, and Gratteri infested 
by a band who in fifteen days have made two sequestri on heavy ransom. 
12th. Two proprietors near Pianotto de’ Vicari sequestrated. Carabineers near 
Trabia met with armed resistance. 15th. Armed resistance to carabineers near 
Monreale. 16th. In the S. Polo suburb of Palermo a rich proprietor sequestrated. 
17th. Threatening letters demanding money have been numerous. An armed 
caravan of travellers fired on between Alcamo and Partinico; one killed and one 
wounded. 19th. Farmer of Borgetto murdered in returning from his fields; shot 
and throat cut. Two priests attacked on way from Gibellina to Palermo. 
2ist. Same party that attacked the priests killed two soldiers of the line and one 
of the police, mangled the bodies. A gentleman attacked by an armed party near 
the Villa Giulia (Palermo). Two parties of National Guards and others attacked 
the sequestrators of the 12th without success, 23rd. A volley fired by a strong 
band on carabineers near Parco. 25th. Two carters murdered on high road near 
Sta. Caterina Villarmoza. 26th. Robbers attacked train of wine-carts in Pianotto 
de’ Vicari, but driven off by carabineers after some firing. Two monks attacked 
between Aspra and Bagheria. 28th. Robbery and brutal murder of two persons 
ina house in outskirts of Palermo. An old shepherd murdered near Termini. 
A house attacked at Acqua de’ Corsari, and the highway there held against all 
comers. Musketry heard for three hours above Misilmeri. 29th. Incendiary fire 
in State Forest of Ficuzzo. 30th, A lively conflict with a large body of outlaws 
on the hills over Portella della Paglia. The brigands shouted Viva la. Republica. 
(We can find only one of.all the preceding in the Giornale di Sicilia.) 

September ist. Officer of carabineers shot in the Piazza at Monreale by an 
unknown hand. Near Misilmeri a young fellow, himself well known to belong to 
the banditti, shot by an unknown hand, Attempt to fire a house in Mezzo- 

Monreale 
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Strange to say, such notices seldom or never appeared in the: 
official paper (‘ Giornale di Sicilia’) ; whilst in the chief Floren- 
tine papers, at least in those which support the Government, 
they seemed to be systematically suppressed. In fact it looked 
as if the Italian Government were determined steadily to keep 
its eyes shut to an evil which it was not at leisure or not dis- 
posed to deal with. And the first intimations of the outbreak 
itself which were published, attempted in a measure the same: 
delusive system. 

Like blindness, inveterate or wilful, attached to the local 
authorities of Palermo, if not as to the facts of the disorder, at 
least as to what they threatened. The body of the citizens 
seeing them unalarmed took no alarm themselves. After the 
outbreak, indeed, circumstances became generally known which 
showed that some considerable part of the community, besides 
those implicated, had been in a state of expectancy, whilst others 
had received hints to which they attached no importance. Many 
of the lower class, well used to the indications of the revolutionary 
barometer, crowded the markets on the 15th to lay in stores of 
bread and maccaroni; whilst General Camozzi, the head of the 
National Guard, as early as the 12th, had proposed to the Prefect 
Torelli a general summons of that body, a proposal which he: 
repeated three or four times up to the moment of the explosion 
without shaking the Prefect’s incredulity.* And a letter, ad- 
dressed: 





Monreale (suburb of Palermo). Road between Palermo and Parco held against 
all comers; many robbed, beaten, and wounded. 4th. Numerous bands reported 
on hills of Canavero near Monreale. Near Corleone encounter between police and 
armed band; one of the latter killed. 5th. Lengthened encounter at Caltavuturo 
with fifteen mounted outlaws, In the contrada Brancaccio two shots fired at 
Zappato, ex-cavalry soldier, since dead. (6th. Rich proprietor of Palma near 
Girgenti carried off in broad day, in presence of many labourers. A few days 
before a man shot and stabbed to death on high road in same neighbourhood.) 
7th. Numerous armed bands seen in vicinity of Palermo. Two carters shot near 
Solunto. Bagheria become a great resort of malandrini; no day passes without a 
murder or robbery; a man and his wife murdered the day before. 8th. More 
sequestrations. 11th. Engagement with a band of a hundred outlaws on Monte 
Cuccio (about 6 miles from Palermo), Doings of a band between Porazzi and 
Pagliarelli. Six outlaws ‘held the pass’ near Alcamo, robbing all who passed. 
12th. Twelve armed men attacked a carriage near Bagheria; passengers robbed 
and maltreated. 

* «Pinna (the Questor or Director of Police), on whom lay the immediate: 
responsibility in this matter, carried his resistance to all warning to such a pitch, 
that some of the citizens, in their resentment, have expressed suspicion of his con- 
nivance—a suspicion which, of course, we do not for a moment partake. 

‘The incredulity, however, was anything but universal in Palermo on the 
Saturday evening which preceded that memorable Sunday. The word Revolution, 
no stranger in Palermo, passed from mouth to mouth. The fact is not far off 
when the word is heard in that city, and it has a meaning of its own there. With 
the rabble of Palermo revolution means the great Saturnalia of their order; and 
this they saw at hand. The initiated made ready their arms; decent folks took 


thought. 
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dressed from Palermo to the ‘ Perseveranza’ of Milan the day 
before the outbreak, speaks of the general uneasiness and expecta~ 
tion, of the laying in of-provisions and ammunition, &c. Indeed 
this last goes so far beyond any common prevision in the matter, 
that one is half inclined to suspect that the writer spoke from 
precise knowledge of what was brewing, rather than from what 
he observed of public agitation. Certain, however, it is, that 
none of the English residents, nor of the other families, foreign 
or Sicilian, with whom the English usually came in contact, had 
any anticipation of what was about to occur ; nor do we believe 
that any such anticipation was general among the middle or 
higher classes of the citizens, In fact, when, on the 8th of the 
month, it had been reported that handbills were spread about 
announcing the inauguration of the Republic next day, the inti- 
mation was simply laughed at. Was not Palermo a city of 200,000 
inhabitants, with a garrison, reduced certainly, but still num- 
bering more than 2000 soldiers, with two generals covered with 
decorations, with a Prefect and a Mayor of reputation for energy, 
a considerable force of gens-d’armes and other police, and a 
National Guard mustering some 10,000, not very zealous, it is. 
true, in ordinary duties, but capable of easily crushing any con- 
centrated movement by the gangs of starving ruffians who had 
been murdering carters and policemen from behind orchard-walls 
and cane-brakes? ‘The storm without might roar and rustle,’ 
but surely the city itself was safe enough. 

A week later the same reports were renewed. If they were 
not laughed at this time, it was because the jest was stale. 

This was on Saturday, the 15th. Next morning, about half- 
past seven, were heard discharges of musketry, which seemed to 
have the ring of ball-cartridge; and, on going downstairs, the 
residents were told that a ‘ spezie di rivoluzione’ had broken 
out. So the Republic was no joke after all! The bands hak 
entered before daylight, and the firing had disturbed lighter 
sleepers at a much earlier hour than has been named, 

The story will not be intelligible without a plan, or such poor 
substitute as can be given in words, (See p. 106.) 

Palermo lies on the west side of its bay, forming nearly a 
rectangle, of which one of the shorter sides follows the shore. 
From Porta Felice, at the middle of this seaward face, the 
Toledo, a handsome street, straight as an arrow, runs westward 
(or more nearly south-westward) with a gradual rise through the 





thought for the provision of their families; but still the mass of the middle class- 

found it hard to believe that with all this excited expectation there was anythin 

really coming.’ —Anarchia di Palermo e Governo d'Itulia. We have been oblig 

to condense a good deal in translating extracts from this paper. , 
city 
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city for nearly a mile and a half, its long vista terminating in 
the middle of the landward face at Porta Nuova, a gate standing 
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in close contact with the royal palace. This last is a hetero- 
geneous cluster of buildings of all ages, from the lofty Saracenic 
donjon of King Roger to the pastry-cook’s Gothic of the later 
Bourbons, and. having on its front towards the city a vast open 
square, called Piazza Reale. 

Another street, similar to the Toledo, but somewhat inferior 
in length and character, crosses it at right angles: in the heart of 
the city, where the intersection is formed into ‘a handsome archi- 
tectural circus, adorned with fountains and statues of the Spanish 
kings, known as the Quattro Cantoni. ‘The street itself is called 
Maqueda, and runs from Porta Maqueda, at the north, to Porta 
S. Antonino, at the south. At the Quattro Cantoni is the family 
residence of Marquis Rudini, the Sindaco or mayor of the city, 
and within a few yards: of it are the Town-hall, the University, 
the Post-office, and two or three of the great city churches, 

In the Toledo, not. far from the sea, stands the Palace of the 
Finanze, a huge block of building, containing the Bank and 
se Treasury, and facing an irregular square; called,Piazza 

arina. 

On a promontory, jutting into the sea, at the north-east ~— 

o 
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of the city, is the Castellamare, an old Spanish fortress, partially 
dismantled by the popular rage in 1860. Beyond this to the 
north, a straggling ‘long-shore suburb (the Borgo) leads first to 
the Vicaria or Great Gaol, a group of buildings on the radiating 
system, enclosed in a polygonal wall with parapets and bastions, 
and further on to the shipping port and Mole. 

The points which it was essential to keep out of insurgent 
hands were thus numerous and scattered. The castle contained 
a considerable store of small-arms and ammunition; the Finanze 
held some 1,360,000/. sterling in bullion; the Palace was the 
head-quarters of authority, actual and symbolical, with consider- 
able facilities for defence ; the Town-hall and Quattro Cantoni 
were points to hold, not only on account of the importance of 
the former as the centre of urban authority and a depository of 
archives, but as constituting with the buildings about them a 
position of the greatest military weight in the command of the 
town. As long as this was ptoperly held, the communication of 
the palace with the sea and the castle could scarcely be cut off. 
But the security of the gaol was perhaps the most important of 
all, containing as it did on the 16th September some 2500 
criminals, accused or convicted, who on its fall would have been 
let loose like wild beasts upon the city. For the first two or 
three days of the insurrection, the fall of the gaol] was the most 
serious ground of apprehension to reasonable people. 

The whole number of troops in the province of Palermo was 
about 8000, of whom more than two-thirds were in and about 
the city. Of these the main body, amounting to some 1600,* 
was at or immediately after the outbreak concentrated at the 
Royal Palace and square ; two companies were at the gaol, with 
as many more at a barrack beyond it, a like number at the 
castle, and some thirty-five men only at the Finanze. Besides 
these troops, which were nearly all, as we have said, raw levies, 
there were some 400 or 500 police of sorts, including a number 
of carabineers (7. e. gens-d’armes). 

About’ an hour after midnight musketry had been heard in 
the direction of Monreale, four miles west of the city, and some- 
what later towards Porazzi, a suburb lying south-west of the 
Palace; but the great majority of the citizens knew nothing of 
this. ‘Towards dawn, however, shots echoed from various parts 
of the city itself, whilst guards arrived in haste at the Town-hall, 
reporting the entrance of armed bands, by whom their detach- 
ments had been overpowered or driven away. Prefect Torelli 





* We take this number from the ‘ Casi di Palermo,’ the best local account of the 
affair. All the official reports omit to state the strength of the palace garrison. h 
might 
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might have compared himself to the King of Babylon—‘ One 
post did run to meet another, and one messenger to meet another, to 
show him that his city was taken at one end.’ 

These bands, by the most trustworthy accounts, did not muster 
more than 400 men in all; but they were at once joined by 
others who issued armed from buildings in the city, especially 
in the north-west quarter, between Via Maqueda and the Carini 
Gate. Here are several great monasteries, massive structures 
towering above the other buildings of the city, whilst the 
streets in that quarter form a vast network of narrow and crooked 
alleys, peculiarly adapted to defence. The possession of these 
monasteries was one of the first objects of the bands, if it were 
not indeed true, as the enemies of the monks and nuns assert, 
that some of them were already in armed occupation overnight. 
Four of them especially, the Madonna degli Stigmati, close to- 
Porta Maqueda, San Vito, San Giuliano, and the Spirito Santo, 
formed a sort of rebel Quadrilateral, from which it would have been 
hard work to dislodge an insurrection better based than this. 

The bands as they entered carried red flags, some of which 
bore Viva la Repubblica, and some in addition, it is said, a figure 
of Santa Rosalia, the local diva of Palermo. Some of the men 
wore red scarves and red nightcaps, and they scattered copies of 
a proclamation on red paper, containing vague and bombastical 
denunciations of the monarchy. 

There were a few of the National Guard at the head-quarters, 
and a post of the corps at Sta. Anna, near the British consul» te. 
The commandant now ordered the generale (for the assembly of 
the whole corps) to be beaten from those two points, but very few 
indeed answered the summons. Along with those few and a 
small body of miscellaneous armed police, a handful of spirited 
citizens had by daylight gathered round Marquis Rudini and 
Camozzi at the Town-hall. 

The rebels had meanwhile mastered several] detached stations 
of carabineers and police in different quarters of the city, appro- 
priating the weapons and burning all the documents found in 
them, and had plundered a large store of second-hand arms in 
the Via Lattarini.* They speedily appeared at the Town-hall, 
and commenced a desultory attack upon it, overpowering the 
small guard at the Post-office, and taking possession of that 
building. A spirited return to their fire was made from the 
Town-hall, and for a time the attempt on it was given up. 

The Prefect Torelli now joined the defenders, and after pro- 





* This name is one of the Saracenic memorials of Palermo, being a corruption 
of Al-’Atéri—the Druggists. 
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curing half a company of soldiers from the Royal Palace, it was 
decided to make a sally through the town, with the view of 
intimidating the insurgents, encouraging the alarmed citizens, 
and giving the National Guardsmen a new chance of joining 
their colours, which by this time in many parts of the town 
would have been scarcely practicable for single individuals in 
uniform. The Sindaco and Prefect led the party, and they 
patrolled a considerable part of the city, dispersing small parties 
of the rebels, and making some prisoners, On approaching the 
great convent of the Stigmati, however,—a building some ninety 
feet high, crowned, like many other Palermitan nunneries, by a 
projecting latticed balcony running round under the cornice,— 
they were received with a heavy discharge of musketry from this 
kind of machicoulis, which, though it did no great damage, seems 
to have been too much for the young soldiers who formed the 
bulk of the patrol, and the party had to retire. As they did so, 
passing along a part of the Toledo, the Italian flag was exhibited 
at every house, and the balconies were crowded with applauding 
citizens and their families. Not aman, however, was added to the 
nucleus of the National Guard! Again the poor Prefect might 
have quoted the words of the prophet:—‘ The mighty men of 
Babylon have forborne to fight ; they have remained in their holds ; 
their might hath failed ; they are become as women !’ * 





* Though we think the circumstances here mentioned are fatal to the character 
of.the National Guard of Palermo, there is a good deal to be said in defence of 
the body of the citizens who have been so heavily blamed. We will quote from 
the ‘ Anarchia di Palermo,’ &c. :— 

‘ Let the facts at least be fairly considered. The Staff of the National Guard 
had again and again pressed on the Prefect and the Questor the urgent need for 
calling out the whole body to the defence of the city ; but those authorities refused 
to permit the slumbers of peaceful citizens to be disturbed. And when the peaceful 
citizens looked out of their windows in the morning it was too late, the city was 
already in the hands of the invading bands 

‘ It is really hard to say what could then have been done except what most did, 
i.e, nothing, except to provide as each best could for the wants of his family. 
Like all the military posts, private houses generally were destitute of provisions 
for those days of difficulty: had these days been a little prolonged, most would 
have starved These were not the circumstances under which measures of 
defence could be taken. Effective defence had become impossible; and a partial 
defence confined to the more resolute of the citizens would only have aggravated 
the resentment of the rebels, already excited by the manifest refusal of the citizens 
as a body to join in their miserable movement. 

* No doubt it is a fact that some of the National Guard took part in the out- 
break. The reform of that body had long been called for, but it had never been 
seriously taken in hand. Yet even the National Guard of Palermo, properly 
handled, had only some sixteen months before done good service in saving the 
city from a danger perhaps as great as that which we have just witnessed. In the 
summer of 1865 one Di Badia had put himself at the head of a number of mal- 
contents, much as others did in September, 1866, and there was great alarm 
diffused. Gualterio, the Prefect of the day, took the matter up seriously, and 
caused a moveable column of the National Guard to be formed under a competent 
leader. The result was entirely satisfactory ; the movement was extinguished, 
and Badia captured with other ringleaders.’ 

Still 
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Still the momentary effect of the sortie was good, and if the 
military authorities had followed it up by the rapid movement 
of a column of 500 or 600 men, we believe they might then, or 
even a few hours later, have nipped the outbreak. They had 
probably no confidence in their men; but the detached and 
desultory attempts at action which alone were made were not 
calculated to give raw soldiers confidence in themselves. 

The National Guard of Palermo had never, as a body, been 
in any tolerable state of organisation or discipline; and, except 
in the case of the officers and handful of men belonging to it, 
who accompanied the Sindaco and Prefect on their expedition 
through the streets, and aided afterwards in the defence of the 
Town-hall, the National Guard uniform never appeared again 
till the royal troops were in full possession on the following 
Saturday. The Commandant and those officers who had done 
their duty then showed their feeling of the conduct of their 
brethren, by resigning their commissions, a step which the 
King’s Commissioner immediately followed up by disbanding 
the corps. 

After the return of the sortie it was decided to transfer the 
municipal head-quarters to the Royal Palace, leaving the Town- 
hall in charge of Camozzi with a company of the line and a 
small force of National Guards, civil troops of sorts, and a few 
resolute gentlemen of the city. The Generals in command at 
Palermo did not show any capacity to deal with such a crisis; 
and in nothing, we venture to think, was this more clear than in 
the indifference with which they seem to have regarded the 
tenure of the Town-hall and the Quattro Cantoni. The position 
presented considerable facilities for conversion into a strong post, 
and its importance was immense. Barricading, however, seemed 
to be regarded as a revolutionary characteristic, and was left, at 
least till it was too late, to the enemy. That the rebels through- 
out Sunday were not in any overpowering force, and had by no 
means thorough command of the town, is shown by the fact that 
about four in the afternoon a detachment from the Palace was 
able to relieve an officer of police, who with a small party had 
maintained his ground till then at the chief police-station, not 
far from the Quattro Cantoni. On being relieved the party not 
only took with them carts carrying several hundred muskets and 
a quantity of ammunition, but also conveyed to the Palace all 
the prisoners in charge, thirty-three in number. About noon 
on Sunday, a traveller visiting the Quattro Cantoni from the 
side of Porta Felice found it occupied by a small party of 
soldiers engaged in exchanging occasional shots with the rebels, 
who were posted in the Maqueda. The Toledo itself, usually 
almost as full of life as its namesake at Naples, was absolutely 
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bare and deserted from end to end. In other parts of the town 
the insurgents were seen in frequent squads or straggling parties, 
moving this way and that in a desultory manner, but nowhere 
visible in great numbers. To the north askirmish was witnessed 
outside the Porta Maqueda, the end of a sharp affair in which a 
party of soldiers and carabineers had attacked the rebels posted 
in a terraced garden, called the Villa Filippina, but had to retire 
with a loss of fifteen killed and wounded. 

On Sunday night the tumult grew. Firing from various 
parts of the city was almost incessant, and from the rendezvous 
of the rebels at the extramural convent of S. Francesco di 
Paola, as well as from the churches within the adjoining walls, 
they kept up a hideous shouting, blowing of horns, and jangling 
of bells. This ringing of the tocsin, or stormo as they call it, 
the quick irregular bing—bing—bing—bung, on the bells of a 
dozen churches at once, and accompanied by constant and pro- 
longed yells, was the most detestable of all the revolutionary 
noises in that noisy week. Nothing seemed so to realise hell 
broke loose ; it always made the English hearer think of the Big 
Drum of Diabolus in John Bunyan, - 

On Monday morning (17th) a steamer arrived from Messina 
with a battalion of 400 men, but these also conscripts. Instead 
of reinforcing the gaol, which was now an object of persistent 
attack, they were marched to the Palace (strange to say without 
opposition), and so ceased to be of any moment in the suppres- 
sion of the revolt. 

In the suburb of St. Oliva, north of the Maqueda Gate, there is 
an establishment called the Istituto Militare Garibaldi, from its 
having been founded by that hero during his Dictatorship in 
Sicily, and since maintained by the Italian Government as a 
school for youths aspiring to the non-commissioned ranks. 
During the fight the day before, the staff of the Institution 
had sallied with some of the elder boys to cover the retreat of 
the soldiers. This had given dire offence to the insurgents, and 
on Monday forenoon they came in great numbers to attack the 
building. These assailants were generally ill-looking fellows in 
corduroy and velveteen, some of them mere boys, with a mixture 
of city loafers in shooting-jackets and wide-awakes, and one or 
two apparent leaders of better appearance. A great mass of those 
who now joined the movement were the same who had risen in 
1860 in support of Garibaldi; but it would seem only on the 
principle that Government in general was a fair target, and Revo- 
lution in the abstract a lark that every good fellow was bound to 
take part in. There was no attempt now to associate Garibaldi’s 
honoured name with the movement. From the enraged crowd 

that 
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that surged about the Istituto and tried to force the gates, there 
even rose cries of Morte a Garibaldi! provoked doubtless by the 
title inscribed on the facade. But the like spirit was shown next 
morning in the sack of the Town-hall, when a fine portrait of 
the Dictator was torn to rags. The Institute was unprovided 
with food for its inmates, consisting, besides the staff, of 130 boys, 
and the Director’s feeling of heavy responsibility for the lives of 
these boys compelled him to parley with the insurgents, who 
swarmed in constantly increasing numbers, and this resulted in 
surrender—a bitter moment for the high-spirited officer at the 
head of the establishment. The whole party were marched off 
prisoners to the Spirito Santo, whilst a general sack of the 
building commenced at once. Joining the armed mob which 
had been active in the assault, flocked, as if dropt from the sky, 
swarms of human vultures, male and female, to the welcome 
quarry. The armoury was first pillaged; then clothing-stores, 
beds, mattresses, kitchen-utensils, pictures, looking-glasses, marble 
slabs, sofas, bureaux, were carried forth in greedy triumph, even 
to the leaden gas-pipes which were excavated from the walls. 
The only articles left within the bare walls were the school- 
benches and desks, which remained intact, as if by some just 
instinct these harpies had judged the School a thing unsafe for 
them to come into too close contact with, 

This sack whetted the appetite for plunder, which as yet had 
not been indulged. The Military Hospital was next attacked. 
Those who were too late for the spolia opima of the cash-box and 
stores fell upon the sick-wards, where the beds and mattresses 
were torn from below the patients. The chapel of the Hospital 
too was robbed of its silver vessels, the scoundrels who did it not 
failing to kiss the images and mutter what they called a prayer 
before leaving. 

The same day occurred one of the saddest episodes of the week, 
but which we have no space to tell at length. A detachment of 
two companies, summoned by telegraph from Partinico, fell into 
a rebel ambuscade as they entered the labyrinth of walled gardens 
to the north of the city. Knowing nothing of what had occurred, 
they kept drum and bugles constantly sounding, in the vain hope 
of attracting aid, which only served to bring the rabble faster to 
the scene. They fought on gallantly towards the city, but after 
their brave young leader, Captain Oldani, and nearly two-thirds 
of the number, had been shot down, the survivors had to sur- 
render. ; 

On Monday afternoon, after capturing the barrack of the city 
firemen, and in their mad rage destroying a number of valuable 


fire-engines and other apparatus, the rebels succeeded in gaining 
the 
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the Quattro Cantoni and vented their wrath on the palace of the 
Marquis Rudini, which was completely sacked and gutted. His 
wife, a young and beautiful lady of Turin, escaped by a window 
with a child in her arms. She sought shelter from a neighbour 
and acquaintance; but the bold Baron would not ‘ compromise 
himself’ by receiving such a guest, and shut the gate in her face. 
She fared better at a much humbler door.* 

The Town-hall still held out; but its little garrison were 
without food since the beginning of the fray, their ammunition 
was all but spent, and the water had been cut off. About four 
in the afternoon, too, Captain Bruni, of the Grenadiers, who had 
been the soul of the defence, whilst in the act of taking aim at a 
rebel, was killed by a shot from the Post-office. At night the 
attack slackened for a time, and the party succeeded in making 
good their retreat to the Palace, Camozzi, good man, carrying 
with him all the National Guard colours, which he at least had 
done his best to keep unstained. The insurgents soon took pos- 
session and treated the Town-hall as they had treated Rudini’s 
palace, destroying the bulk of the public records—a process 
which they had been in haste to perform at all the police-offices 
which fell into their hands, for obvious reasons. The so-called 
Republican Committee, which had hitherto held its head-quarters 
at the convent of Spirito Santo, now transferred its sittings to the 
Town-hall. 

On Monday also the attacks on the gaol were constantly re- 
newed, and there was great fear that the small garrison there 
might be overpowered, and a frightful element thus added to the 
storm. ‘That morning early, in fact, the prisoners were found all 
dressed and ready to break out, looking for their deliverance as 
immediate. But though the attacks continued all next day, the 
arrival of the ‘Tancredi’ war-steamer from Naples, with a small 
reinforcement, on Tuesday morning, had rendered the position 





* Rudini, the heir of a wealthy house, accepted the syndicate, but refused to 
draw the salary. Frank and simple in manners, young, able, and energetic, he 
seemed the very man for Palermo. But his strictness in repressing smuggling 
and time-honoured nuisances, such as the venerable institution once known in the 
north as Gardyloo, made him intensely unpopular among certain classes. Among 
better people his courageous conduct during the revolt, and his frauk and able 
letters to Ricasoli on the subject, raised him to the highest estimation; and as we 
are closing this paper we are happy to hear that he has accepted the post of 
Prefect of Palermo—an appointment of good hope for the country. His aged 
father died of the shock of these events; and we quote, as an illustration of the 
surviving peculiarities which distinguish Sicily among European countries, the 
following remark from a Palermo paper in reference to the old man’s funeral :— 
‘ His son, Sindaco of this.city, accompanied the remains of his father. Oh, noble 
youth! His presence in the procession moved to tears all who witnessed it. It is 
the first time that a son has been seen to accompany his father's body to the tomb.’ 
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of the prison greatly more secure. Her arrival also secured the 
castle, which had been in actual treaty with the insurgents, 
owing to the want of food, not only for its garrison but for a large 
number of military prisoners confined in it. All this time 
nothing was known as to when relief might be expected. It had 
been supposed that, as a matter of course, the rebels would, like 
the Pandies in India, have prefaced their entry into the city by 
the destruction of the telegraph, and it could not, therefore, 
be calculated when the news of the revolt would have reached the 
Italian Government. As it proved, the rebels knew their trade 
but ill. They had cut the wire, indeed, but providentially that 
was all. A telegraph patrol returning along the line found the 
wire cut, and tied it. Hence the Prefect was able to communi- 
cate with the Government throughout Sunday, and to receive 
promises of aid. It was not till night that communication ceased 
and the telegraph was eradicated. 

. Another doubt, cut off as the residents were from all commu- 
nication with the outer world, could not but rise sometimes to 
shake their confidence in speedy relief. Was this movement 
general in Sicily? Was it not likely to be accompanied by 
similar movements in Naples, Leghorn, Genoa, Milan? Without 
such concert how could the maddest fanaticism have looked for 
success or permanent result ? 

The numbers of the insurgents continued visibly to swell, 
especially after Monday, and certainly the increase in numbers 
improved the average aspect. The convict type of countenance 

*was no longer largely prominent among them, a great proportion 
being apparently the ordinary bassa gente of the city, workmen, 
coachmen, facchini, and the like, with a sprinkling of a higher 
class. Foreigners and persons in plain clothes generally, unless 
known and obnoxious, circulated freely through the town, at their 
own risk, of course, from a flying bullet near actual conflict, but 
otherwise exposed to neither harm nor insult. 

On Tuesday forenoon a party of fifty volunteers from the 
Palace garrison was despatched to communicate with the ‘Tan- 
credi,’ and endeavoured to make their way by Olivuzza and other 
suburbs north of the city. The expedition ended in the capture 
of the whole detachment after a gallant resistance. A converse 
movement by a body of some 200 infantry from the port, later in 
the day, met with no better success. On approaching the Piazza 
of S. Francesco di Paola, in the northern suburb, they came under 
a heavy concentrated fire, and were forced after a prolonged con- 
test to retire. 

This Piazza was one of the strongest points in the rebel tactics 


for the resistance of the various attempts at communication 
between 
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between the port and the Palace. The convent of S. Francesco, 
a large and lofty building, was habitually occupied by the rebeis, 
as well as the terraces of the Villa Filippina in front of it. Six 
roads met in the Piazza between these, and three of these roads 
were enfiladed from the Stigmati and other lofty buildings on 
the city walls. All these buildings and every nook of cover in 
the converging roads were manned by the rebel musketeers when 
any attempt on the part of the troops was expected, and as soon 
as the latter debouched on the Piazza they found themselves 
exposed to a concentrated hailstorm of musketry from enemies 
almost invisible. 

Such was the case especially on Wednesday. That morning 
the eyes of all good citizens were gladdened by the sight of a 
number of new sail in the harbour. These were the wooden 
frigates of the Italian navy, arrived from Taranto under Rear- 
Admiral Ribotty in the ironclad ‘ Ré di Portogallo,’ with which 
he did such good service at Lissa. In the course of the forenoon 
a force was landed, consisting of 1000 men of the marines and 
navy, with six little howitzers drawn by hand, to which was 
added the 24th battalion of Bersaglieri, which had arrived the 
evening before, the whole being put under the command of 
Captain Emeric Acton, of the Navy, a member of the well-known 
Anglo-Neapolitan family of that name. 

About 2 P.M. it became evident from the stir among the 
squadre (as the rebel parties are called by a term of happy im- 
partiality), that something of more than usual moment was 
brewing. They swarmed like flies, or rather like ants on the 
destruction of an ant-hill, running hither and thither after their 
manner, with shouts of Avanti! Avanti! but gravitating towards 
the approach from the port, and speedily opening fire in that 
direction. Soon bugles were heard, and the gravitation of the 
squadre took the opposite direction, towards their favourite 
battle-ground of S. Francesco di Paola. Presently the Ber- 
saglieri appeared, stepping lightly along, followed by the little 
sailors with their wheelbarrow howitzers. Such material had a 
very different aspect from that of the poor conscripts who had 
hitherto been the chief representatives of loyalty, and a speedy 
decision of the day was expected. Presently, as the troops 
debouched before the Convent of S. Francesco, and faced that 
concentrated fire of which we have spoken, the musketry became 
very heavy—*‘ la musica comincid ad esser solenne,’ as an officer 
of the Bersaglieri described it—and the bass of the howitzers 
soon joined in. This went on for half an hour or more, but the 
fire continued stationary, which was ominous for the attacking 
party. Their ammunition, it was said, was expended ; anyhow, 
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before long they passed in full retreat, and the squadre swarmed 
forward again after their manner. The troops on this occasior 
lost some fifty in killed and wounded. It was also, we believe, 
in the early part of this advance from the port that Salvatore: 
Miceli of Monreale, one of the most prominent and trusted 
leaders of the squadre, was mortally wounded. He had been 
active in a like position on the revolutionary side in 1848; but 
after that event the Bourbon Government, in accordance with its 


usual principles, whilst excluding from amnesty men like Settimo- 


and Stabile, who would have been an honour to any country, 
pardoned Miceli and other brigand leaders, making them 
Capitani d’arme ; and since then he had been Bourbonist. 

Since the arrival of the ‘ Tancredi’ shells had fallen at pretty 
frequent intervals, for which the steeple of San Francesco ap- 
peared to be a favourite mark; and the gallant admiral’s resent- 
ment for the rebuff of Wednesday seemed to express itself in « 
considerable augmentation of this kind of fire. The projectiles 
thrown were chiefly cylindro-conical howitzer shells of the 
calibre of a quart bottle, quite sufficient to pierce ordinary walls 
and to kill a room-full of ordinary people. Not a few walls were: 
pierced, but the houses that chiefly suffered were those of the 
captains and Scotch engineers of Florio’s Steamboat Company, 
neither class being, we should suppose, violent sympathizers 
with the insurrection. We understand that the admiral had 
instructions to subject Palermo to regular bombardment, should 
it prove that the city en masse participated in the revolt. If so, 
it was a happy circumstance for King Victor Emanuel as well 
as for Palermo that there was no occasion to carry out such a 
measure, one that, under the circumstances, would have been 
utterly unjustifiable, as it could not have accelerated the sup- 
pression of the revolt by more than a day or two, whilst it would 
have rendered the return of loyal feeling for generations im- 
possible, and would ‘have dragged the name of the Ré Galan- 
tuomo down almost to a level with that of the Bombas whom he 
has superseded, 

The mere arrival of the fleet had already made the rebel leaders 
quake, and that morning two of them, Minecci and Nobile, had 
prevailed upon the Marquis Torrearsa and Prince Mouteleone to 
accompany them to the French Consul, and to seek his media- 
tion with the authorities for terms. On the ground on which 
this proposal was put by the two nobles, the desire to save the 
city, on the one hand from general sack, on the other from 
general bombardment, the Consul after some hesitation agreed 
to write a letter to the authorities in the Palace asking for an 
interview. But the success of the rebels in beating off the troops 
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the same afternoon probably raised their spirits, and for some 
<lays they made no attempt to use this letter. 

On Thursday the shelling continued, but otherwise no move- 
ment was made by either party, except a successful one from the 
fleet to provision and strengthen the little party which had held 
out at the Finanze in sore difficulties for food. Water they had 
got by digging a well in one of the courts. The attacks on the 
Finanze had never been vigorous, insomuch that an idea pre- 
vailed that the rebel leaders did not desire to gain that point too 
soon, <A promiscuous sack of the bank might have altogether 
disorganised their followers, and would in any case have de- 
‘prived the leaders of a great fund for the execution of their 
revolutionary programme,—if programme there were. 

Not only the main streets, but all the alleys and by-ways had 
‘by this time been barricaded at intervals with the huge cut-stone 
blocks which form the pavement of Palermo. The Maqueda, 
being since the fall of the Quattro Cantoni in complete posses- 
sion of the rebels, was now thronged with people, but no shops 
were open except at very rare intervals a petty fruit shop or an 
‘extemporised butcher’s stall. The Toledo alone remained solitary 
and deserted, being swept by the field-pieces of the Palace gar- 
rison, who had now erected a barricade at the head of the street. 
Rebel barricades traversed the street at intervals where by-ways 
debouched, in order to give safe passage across this line of fire. 
The Convent of Spirito Santo, in which were confined the mass 
of the prisoners taken by the rebels could be freely visited. 
The number was large, consisting of soldiers and gens-d’armes, 
‘as well as the boys of the Istituto and their officers. The porter’s 
lodge of the convent was occupied by a ragamuffin guard, and 
darge numbers of the squadre were flocking in and out, and 
‘swarmed in the street before the .gate. But there was no 
hindrance or search at entrance or exit; necessaries for friends 
‘were freely carried in and letters from them carried out. At the 
Porta Maqueda was to be seen a migration en masse of the inha- 
ibitants of the northern suburb, carrying on their backs their 
household goods, chiefly mattresses and maccaroni, to seek shelter 
within the walls from such military attentions as had been 
‘experienced the day before ; and the St. Oliva hotel was crammed 
with decent neighbours of various degrees, six or eight in a 
room, besides unlimited numbers in kitchen and outhouses, who 
éancied themselves safer there than in their own dwellings. 
The chief source of their alarm was the soldiery ; apprehensions 
derived from memories of the acts of the Neapolitan troops, 


avhen at any time in former outbreaks they had the upper _— 
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By Fric.y morning a substantial force had at length arrived 
under General Angioletti. Rumours of this had reached the 
Palermitans, who from an early hour expected to see the troops 
advance by the old line. The matter, however, was better 
managed. The first essential continued to be the relief of the 
Palace garrison, which was believed to be in great strait, and 
which in fact had been obliged to slaughter horses for food. 
The bulk of the new force, consisting of the 31st Bersaglieri, 
three battalions of the line, and a section of light marine artillery, 
under the command of Major-General Masi, a bright and versa- 
tile soldier of revolutionary experience, started on this expedition 
at daybreak, making a judicious circuit far to the north of the 
town, and so avoiding the dangerous passages in the vicinity of 
S. Francesco di Paola, and the city walls and convents. The 
rebels, however, were by no means asleep, and for half the way 
nearly every step bad to be contested. In fact, the advance over 
a distance of about four miles occupied five hours. It was, 
however, thoroughly well conducted by General Masi, with some- 
what less loss than the unsuccessful attempt of Captain Acton’s 
brigade on Wednesday had cost. By eleven o'clock he entered 
the Porta Nuova at the west end of the city, and was welcomed 
as a deliverer by the beleaguered inmates of the Palace. And 
as the whole of his line of march had been occupied by detach- 
ments from the brigade, convoys were immediately despatched 
to bring up provisions. Meanwhile the senior officer, General 
Angioletti, had been distracting the attention of the rebels by 
desultory attacks towards the Porta Maqueda, and by noon 
succeeded in occupying the Convent of S. Francesco. One of 
the attacks on the Maqueda barricades, led by the brave Major 
Brunetta d’Usseaux of the 24th Bersaglieri, was made in such 
gallant style, that with a small following of some sixty of his 
men—who had not heard (or chosen to hear) the halt sounded 
from behind—he swept the Maqueda and Toledo with their 
numerous barricades, and reached the Palace about two hours 
after Masi had entered from the opposite quarter. The rebel 
squadre, however, closed in upon his rear, and re-occupied the 
barricades of the Maqueda where they held their ground till 
nightfall. Masi was not the man to content himself with the 
day’s success already won. The same evening he put himself at 
the head of two companies of Bersaglieri, and made a dash 
down the Toledo, destroying a wooden barricade at the Quattro 
Cantoni, and a great curtain of church draperies which had been 
stretched across the street to intercept the view between the 
Palace and the Harbour, and recapturing the Town-hall. 

Their 
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Their unexpected appearance in that quarter scattered a proces- 
sion of the insurgent sympathisers seeking the intervention of 
the local saints. 

Though. Masi was not in force enough to hold the Town-hall, 
and thus Friday night found no positions held by the troops 
within the city, which had not been held all through the week, 
the final blow had really been struck. The rebel chiefs now 
bethought themselves of the French Consul’s letter, and sent it in 
by one of the captured officers. The result was that the Consul 
was roused in the middle of the night with an invitation to 
betake himself to the Palace, and after running some consider- 
able risk at the hands of the loyal vedettes, and with difficalty 
overcoming the inappropriate proposals of their officers that he 
should be blindfolded as a rebel parlementaire, he did have an 
interview with the generals, but of course it led to nothing. The 
Insurrection was now.at the mercy of the generals, and its 
leaders had nothing to offer. The greater part of the squadre 
absconded before morning, or hid their arms, and put on such 
aspect of innocence as was practicable. 

Next morning there was some desultory fighting, but the 
troops from the Palace and the large additional] forces that had 
been dropping in since Friday morning speedily occupied the 
town. Between ten and eleven was circulated the welcome news 
La Pace! the restraint which the troops had since the preceding 
morning put upon every one’s movements ceased, and the city 
could be freely viewed. The demolition of barricades had already 
commenced ; troops were at every corner; Italian flags at every 
window; bands marched playing down the Toledo, and were 
applauded from the balconies with Viva [ Italia and clapping of 
hands. National Guards—now!—were turning out in their 
bravery, and some wearing epaulettes in that body were pointed 
out as having taken part in the insurrection. Nevertheless there 
could be no mistake as to the general sense of relief and satis- 
faction. Whatever discontent existed, few indeed of the better 
class of citizens could have rejoiced in such days as these six that 
had been gone through. At the British Consulate the gate was 
still closed and barred, in ignorance of the turn that events had 
taken ; and the welcome intelligence had to be imparted, not only 
to our venerable Consul, but to some two hundred persons who had 
taken refuge in his court and on his staircase. The latter was so 
crowded with families, who seemed to have spent the night there, 
that it was difficult to pass. One aged and helpless gentleman 
had been carried in on his mattress—like the Paralytic in the 
Gospel—and laid upon the landing. When it was announced 
that the disorder was over and that all might safely go home, = 
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old man seized the speaker’s hand and showered benedictions on 
his head as if he had wrought the change; asking if he were 
not the Ammiraglio Inglese ! 

We are not sure that the old man did not think a British 
fleet had arrived to extinguish the civil strife by a declaration 
of Sicilian independence. There is no doubt that many of the 
rebels had a vague expectation of some such interference, derived 
from old experience of British sympathies in former revolutionary 
movements; the mass of them entertaining, as we have said, no 
notion of any distinction in principle or circumstances between 
the late movement and those of Bourbon days. When the 
Italian squadron appeared in the offing on Wednesday morning 
the general belief was that the British fleet had really come. 
Oddly enough, almost simultaneously with the announcement 
over Europe of the Palermo revolt was published a telegram 
mentioning the departure of the British fleet from Patras for 
Palermo; an announcement speedily converted by part of the 
French press into an assertion that the British fleet had been 
present before and throughout the émeute, on which assumption 
towers of falsehood were built as to the complicity of ‘ perfide 
Albion’ in the plot. Under these circumstances perhaps it is as 
well, with a view to clearing the minds of the Italian people from 
absurd suspicions of a country that never has shown anything 
but hearty goodwill to their cause, that the assumption should 
have admitted of total and flat refutation. Still, some thought it 
rather hard during the week that there was no Ammiraglio 
Inglese, nor even a British gun-boat, to give some protection to 
British subjects in case things had run to worse extremes. 

The announcement to the good folks on the consular staircase 
was a little premature, for on passing towards the Gancia con- 
vent some dropping shots were heard in front, and a few of 
the heroes in velveteen, musket in hand, were seen peeping 
round corners in the old fashion. The shots came from some 
desperadoes who had taken up a position on the roof of the 
Gancia, and killed and wounded four men in the Piazza Marina. 
They were the last shots fired in the city. And so ended the 
Week’s Republic. General Raphael Cadorna had arrived with 
full powers civil and military, as Commander of the Forces in Sicily 
and Royal Commissioner for the province of Palermo. Martial 
law was proclaimed next day; some executions took place 
immediately ; no statement on the subject has ever been pub- 
lished, but we believe they were not numerous; and soon after- 
wards three standing courts martial were instituted. 

We have seen that the number of insurgents who originally 
entered the city on the morning of the 16th did not exceed four 
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hundred. How many they found in armed readiness to welcome 
them it is impossible to say, but by next morning the number 
had probably swollen to five thousand or six thousand, and by 
Thursday (when their force was at a maximum) to three times 
as many. The loss on the rebel side has never been estimated ; 
we suspect it was considerably less than that on the side of law. 
Among the regular troops engaged at Palermo, including cara- 
bineers, but not including other police, private citizens, or 
detachments of the army away from the city, the loss was three 
hundred and thirty-two in killed and wounded. No return has 
been made of the other losses, but the Prefect estimates the total 
of casualties of all classes on the loyal side at about six hundred, 
of whom half were killed. 

Little can be said for the leadership on either side. The 
rebels never showed any dash in attack, though they seemed to 
have a good deal of instinctive skill and persistence in the use 
of such positions for defence as that of S. Francesco di Paola. 
They appeared to have no one leader in whom they had con- 
fidence, and to whom they looked up. One of their great objects 
in attacking the gaol was the release of Badia, the ringleader of 
a movement in the preceding year, whom they destined for their 
captain. Such chiefs as they had were men of little note and 
less character—Miceli of Monreale, Nobile and Bonafede, the 
one a dealer in cards, the other an avvocato, professing repub- 
licanism, and two brothers of the name of Minecci, hot-headed 
young men of some pretension to education, whose family had 
suffered by the fall of the Bourbons. 

On the other side, the two Generals, as in some parallel 
instances in the Indian mutiny, though men of fair military 
reputation, who probably would have conducted themselves more 
creditably in a regular campaign, certainly showed no more 
capacity to deal with such an outbreak than if it had been a 
crater that had burst out in the Piazza Reale. Even in the 
defence and provisioning of the Palace nearly every initiative 
and indication of energy appears to have come from the Prefect 
Torelli or other civilians; it is moreover distinctly asserted by 
Marquis Rudini that the Generals entertained the idea of pos- 
sible surrender, whilst the Prefect would not hear such a thing 
named.* Torelli was greatly to blame.in his refusal to listen to 





* General Carderina has denied having made any proposals of surrender; but 
not having seen his letter we do not know how far it is in distinct opposition to 
Rudini’s statement that’ the two Generals, in a conference with the Prefect, 
* pensarono seriamente alla possibilita di una capitolazione. Ma il Prefetto non volle 
dirne parola,’ 
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warnings of the coming calamity, but after it had broken out he, 
as well as Rudini, behaved admirably. 

The insurgent leaders, sensible of their own want of weight, 
sought the association of more influential names. Five pro- 
clamations were issued by them during the week, but from no 
one of these could the slightest indication of the bearing and 
object of the revolt be gathered. The last of these, issued on the 
morning of the 21st, purported to bear the signature of the Prince 
Linguaglossa as president, and also those of the Princes Monte- 
leone, Niscemi, Rammacca, Galati, San Vicenzo, of the Barons 
Riso and Sutera, of Monsignor Bellavia, Dr. di Benedetto and 
Francesco Bonafede, as members of the provisional committee of 
government, All these last except Bonafede wrote to deny the 
genuineness of the signatures. There is no doubt that they were 
conducted to the Town-hall on the 19th instant bon gré mal gré, 
and compelled to sit there a while as the ostensible committee of 
the revolutionary government. It is stated that Marquis Tor- 
rearsa, Senator of the kingdom, was also carried to the place of 
meeting, but he told the rebels his view of their proceedings 
with such great plainness of speech that they thought better of it 
and sent him home again. These nobles were left unmolested 
till the middle of November, when an order arrived from 
Florence for their arrest and trial. Till the latter take place we 
_ cannot say whether grounds exist for supposing any of them to 
have been voluntarily implicated in the affair. 

Beyond Palermo the only towns or villages which were 
mastered by the outlaws were Monreale, Misilmeri,* Parco, 
and Campo Felice. Some ruthless massacres of police and 
other loyal persons took place in several of these places, whilst 
horrible stories have been related of quasi-cannibal savagery 
committed by the insurgents in Monreale and Misilmeri, which 
General Cadorna made haste to authenticate, so far as he could, 
by repeating them in official reports. It is evident from Torelli’s 
calmer narrative that he was not prepared to accept them, and 
till evidence be adduced we must be glad to doubt, or at least to 
suspend belief in the truth of these stories, knowing how fertile 
in fictitious horrors such a time of excitement is. Aimless and 
unjustifiable revolt, such as this was, of course involves many 
crimes ; but it is only fair to say that there was surprisingly little 
in the conduct of the insurgents in the city that could fairly be 
called atrocity. Well informed people heard there of no slaughter 
of men: not engaged in armed contest with the rebels. As to 
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what might have been—must have been—had the rabble been 
two days longer in secure possession of the city, we need not 
speculate ; but as a matter of fact, pillage was confined to cer- 
tain public establishments and to the houses of two or three 
obnoxious individuals, besides those of the Sindaco. There were 
also, it is said, some cases of componende or extortion of sums 
for exemption from maltreatment. But the captured officers 
and soldiers were generally treated with decency, and even with 
civility; and so also, more surprising to relate, were the cap- 
tured police and municipal guards, the instruments of the hated 
dazio. These very facts go far to prove that whatever popular 
discontent existed, however skilfully the agents of mischief had 
irritated the popular grievances, reasonable and unreasonable, 
and whatever violence of language they succeeded in exciting, 
there was really no such deep and bitter feeling of hatred to the 
Government and its agents as had rankled in other days. 

The Government through its representative, General Cadorna, 
hastened to accuse the monks and nuns as a body of being the 
chief promoters and active accomplices of the movement. It is 
not to be supposed that the convents entertained any great loyalty 
to the Government which had just decreed their abolition, but 
the haste with which the charge was brought, the flimsy nature of 
several of the grounds on which it was based, the unbecoming style 
in which the Commissioner addressed the aged and failing Arch- 
bishop on the subject, and the handle made of the charge in 
precipitating the execution of the Act for the Suppression of the 
Convents, made a painful impression on the public mind, and 
tended to produce a strong feeling that all this was the result of 
a foregone conclusion gladly turned to a convenient purpose, 
rather than a solemn judgment on the facts. A number of the 
people, in fact, took up the notion that the émeute had been left 
to take its course in order that the Government might in this 
way be able to give the convents the coup de grace. We have no 
intention here of expressing a judgment, for no evidence one 
way or the other has yet been published. We cannot consider 
as such General Cadorna’s repeated insistence that the convents 
were the chief fortresses of the insurrection, since the motive for 
so occupying the largest, strongest, and most commanding build- 
ings in the city is self-evident. But we must give a few examples 
of his other statements, He says* that ‘the White Benedictines 
on the morning of the 21st were seen from the Palace firing on 
the troops.’ Torelli, the Preféct, who was in the Palace at the 
time, only ventures to say that ‘from the observatory [on the top 





* Report to Ricasoli of 4th October. P 
10) 
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ef the Palace] a very clear view could be had even at great dis- 
tances, and from thence was seen, in a houseful of insurgents, a 
White Benedictine in the midst of them, and egging them on,’ 
Cadorna declares that the monks of San Antonino cast a dying 
man, a mortally wounded carabineer, upon a blazing pile. The 
Amico del Popolo, one of the democratic journals most hostile to 
the monks, states, in a full narrative of the case, that it was a body 
which had been lying dead for two days at their door, and which 
was becoming desperately offensive, that the monks burned, 
after the squadre had prevented their burying it. General 
Cadorna says again, ‘ The nuns of Santa Maria Nuova, opposite 
the Archbishop’s Palace, came out accompanied by hordes of 
ruffians, and were escorted to San Vito safe and sound.’ Probably; 
and we know also that ‘the pupils of the Military Institute 
with their officers came out accompanied by hordes of ruffians, 
and were escorted to Spirito Santo safe and sound.’ Were they 
also in league with the squadre therefore ? 

We care nothing about monkery, or about monks and nuns, 
except as men and women; but we do care about truth and 
justice and the good name of the Italian Government. If the 
charges were true, the course of wisdom, dignity and states- 
manship would have been, not to rush to hasty denunciations 
as General Cadorna did, in the style of a partisan newspaper 
writer, but solemnly to establish the facts in the face of Europe, 
and bring home the guilt to Rome and her brood in damning 
evidence. 

As yet, little progress has been made in laying the founda- 
tions of order in this unhappy province, which since the insur- 
rection has been ravaged also by cholera. There are 25,000 
troops or more within its bounds; thousands of arrests have 
been made, and indeed the arrested have flocked in faster than the 
patient courts martial could dispose of cases; but malandrinaggio 
still holds up its front unabashed in almost daily outrage. And 
so little has confidence entered the public mind that for two 
assigned Sundays since the outbreak (27th October and 4th 
November) the old warning rumours have spread, and the bassa 
gente have flocked to the markets in the face of the astonished 
continental generals, to lay in stores against the expected renewal 
of the Week of Saturnalia; whilst some good people were to be 
seen bearing their household goods from the country to seek 
safety in the city, and others from the city went out to pass the 
night on the stony lap of Monte Pellegrino. 

Before proceeding, with the aid indicated near the beginning 
ef this article, to illustrate the causes which paved the way for 
such an event as the Week’s Anarchy of Palermo, we ought 
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briefly to characterize the various parties which exist in the 
province. The chief of these are four, viz., the Avanzati, or 
party of action, republican more or less decidedly in its 
principles, and to which belong not only the Trades Unions, 
but a large proportion also of the educated or half-educated 
youth of the city; the Autunomists, whose symbol is the inde- 
pendence of Sicily under whatever form of government; the 
Bourbonists, Clericals and Reactionaries, colours of opinion by 
no means always identified in Sicily, but which now can scarcely 
be separated; and the Moderati, or steady supporters of the 
Italian Government, to which all the others are in practical 
hostility. But again, somewhere between the Moderates and 
the Autonomists we must place the Regionists, a party including 
doubtless some scarcely distinguishable from Autonomists, but 
also others, thoughtful and patriotic men, as strongly attached as 
any to the Italian monarchy, but who think large scope should 
be given to local peculiarities in determining the forms of 
administration for different regions of Italy. Bourbonism, which 
had scarcely any disinterested followers in Sicily, may be 
conceived as generally trying to find a key to the hearts of the 
Sicilians in the profession of Autonomism. Further, the party 
of action has of late years been subject to a schism, in which 
one section of it, rabid for active mischief, has joined hands 
with Bourbonists and brigands, whilst the other and more 
reputable section, though almost always busy in agitation and 
abuse of the Government except when in alarm at the outrages 
of the ultras, continues to repudiate physical force and to profess 
adherence, at least for the present, to the monarchy— 


‘The very geographical position of Sicily has promoted the growth of 
a revolutionary tendency which its rulers should never forget 
The independence of the island has always been the cherished desire of 
her people, and the ambition of her most eminent sons; yet it is an 
object that has never been attainable. The whole history of Bourbon 
rule is that of a struggle between a people resolved at all costs to have 
a government of their own, and a dynasty which regarded the island 
merely as a family appanage. The sentiment of independence came to 
a climax in 1848, when the Sicilian parliament declared the forfeiture 
of the Bourbons, and it seemed to find an Euthanasia in 1860, when 
Sicily fell cordially into the grand march of the Italian revolution, 
which claimed to absorb and end all those petty and partial movements, 
incapable of vital and durable results. Yet the new rulers, like the 
old, but with less excuse, have gone on their way blindfold, and have 
never taken the trouble to study Sicily, to guide the process of 
transition, or to impart the new sentiment of Italian nationality in 
place of the old one of Sicilian independence. And thus the old 
revolutionary spirit has never died out. —Anarchia di Palermo, &c. 


Though 
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Though some have called the September outbreak a mere 
piece of brigandage, there can be no question that the intention 
of the promoters was revolutionary. Their error did not lie in 
the fashion of the conspiracy nor in the means they used, but 
in imagining that the mighty machine of revolution could be 
set a-going at their pleasure, and that the ill humour diffused 
by the mistakes and necessities of the Government had power 
enough to work it. The means which they employed however 
were the same that have been adopted in all the Sicilian Revo- 
lutionary movements. None such have ever been carried through 
without the participation of the Malandrino or brigand. This 
was the old instrument; and in September there were the old 
incidents, except that one of the appearance of the British 
squadron, for which the insurgents looked in vain. But as of 
old, there was destruction of court-houses and judicial records; 
sack of public establishments, attacks on the palace, the town- 
hall, the bank, the prisons, occupation of the great convents, 
participation, to whatever extent, of monks and nuns, pro- 
cessions of images of saints mixed up with all sorts of blasphemy 
and profanation ; in the first stages abstinence from promiscuous 
robbery, and slaughter only of some representatives of obnoxious 
authority, but to be succeeded in all probability by general 
pillage and vindictive assassinations; and amidst all this some 


semblance of a Provisional Government set up :— 


‘In such cases, if the political element concerned has any noble 
moral basis, the brigand element becomes in some measure ennobled 
too, and its acts of violence kept within narrow bounds, or they are 
forgotten in the magnitude of the results, and we hear only of the 
majesty of the popular movement. But if the political element be a 
* false or fantastic one, the attempt has no solid foundation, and the 
result is mere anarchy. The Malandrino element remains pur ¢ 
simplz, with nothing to restrain or ennoble it. We have no longer 
Ruggiero Settimo the patriot statesman, or Garibaldi the patriot hero 
“ wielding at will the fierce democracy ”’ of Palermo, but in their place 
Miceli or Badia, ringleader of ruffians. The very people of 1820, or 
of 1848, or of 1860, is no longer worthy of the name of a people ; it 
is a mob, “a rabble of wild beasts whom humanity blushes to own,” to 
use the words of local newspaper writers, who have never yet blushed 
for the daily ribaldry with which for years they have deliberately set 
themselves to corrupt all political morality in the conscience of that 
people,’ —Anarchia di Palermo, &e. 

Assuming then that the movement had a political aim, what 
was its political character ? 

With cries of * Viva la Repubilica’ the insurgents paraded the 
red flag as the symbol before which the kingdom of Italy was to 


fall like the walls of Jericho before the trumpets of Joshua. 
But 
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But round that symbol were twined the Bourbon lilies and the 
name of Francesco II., and about it were gathered Clericals, 
Federalists, Autonomists, as well as the more violent section of 
the Republicans. The language spoken in those days smacked 
of all these dialects in turn; the men who figured in the 
movement were of all those shades of opinion; and in fact 
Hope brought together to blow the coals men of the most dis- 
cordant views, who agreed only in their desire to upset the 
Italian monarchy under the House of Savoy. 

‘No wonder that they chose to hide this harlequin guise under 
the cloak of republicanism, the most incomprehensible of all things to 
the Sicilian lower class, and the most impossible of all governments 
in Sicily. The cloak would easily have been cast off, when success 
had been achieved, and the strongest party would then have seized the 
spoil.’ —Anarchia di Palermo, &c. 

The rumours of a revolution at hand, that were diffused 
among the people for some time before the event, occasionally 
took a very precise shape. A friend of ours, about a week 
before the disaster, was consulted by a family as to what had 
been told them by a countryman who supplied them with 
garden-stuff. * Now ladies,’ he had said, ‘lay in your supplies 
for a week at least, for they are going to have four days of 
republic, and then Francesco will come back.’ This is a small 
incident, but very significant, and is only a sample we are told 
of many of the same kind. 

The Bourbonist masqueraders however would never have put 
on the republican domino, had there not been a party in Sicily, 
and especially in Palermo, for which this garb had a charm, 
and some at least of that party took it in all seriousness. Of 
that party were those who plunged into the fray with the cry 
of ‘ Da cosa nasce cosa ;’* and here we may add an anecdote from 
the experience of the same Sicilian friend. Some days after the 
revolt was suppressed, but before the after-swell had subsided, 
he met an elderly man who had been a life-long worshipper of 
the Republic, and who showed strong resentment in reading the 
censures heaped on the Palermo movement by the press of 
Naples and Genoa, breaking out in these words: ‘Look there 





* « This saying of Mazzini—“ one thing begets another”—which was in the 
mouths of the engineers of the movement, is pregnant with all its author’s delu- 
sions, One revolutionary fire kindles another when the material of revolution is 
everywhere ready; but only the profoundest blindness could fancy a new revolu- 
tion possible in Italy at the very time when she is in the full development of that 
Great Revolution which is setting her in her place among the nations. Such 
blindness may well be left to him who from first to last has been able to find no 
mission for himself in the Italian cause other than that of demoralising it and 
plunging it into needless difficulties. —Anarchia di Palermo, &c 
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now! Ten years more lost! How ready they are to revile 
Palermo after leaving it in the lurch. They pretended that if 
Palermo would give the signal, they would be ready to answer 
- it. If Naples and Genoa had risen like Palermo, as was settled, 
a pretty figure the heroes of Custozza and Lissa would have cut! 
Ten years lost! Ten years more!’ Perhaps the old man was 
only raving, but he spoke in all earnestness. 

The great mass of the Liberal parties, and the Italian Govern- 
ment at the head of them, hastened to point to the Clerical 
party as the prime movers of the plot. It is a pity that they 
did not proceed with more circumspection in this matter, in 
which it is to be feared their precipitancy has only raised a fog 
about the real truth. There can be little doubt however that 
some part of the Clericals had a share in the movement, and a 
larger part sympathised with it. The sympathy is perhaps not 
much to be wondered at if we consider the way in which the 
Clergy have been habitually handled by the Italian press, and, 
what is of more moment, by the Italian Government. 

It is an undoubted fact that the Sicilian clergy, both secular 
and regular, and even the nuns, contributed no despicable aid to 
the movements which expelled the Bourbons; and the clerical 
order in the island generally hailed Victor Emanuel with accla- 
mation. The growth of the split with Rome has no doubt 
materially tended to a change. But the way in which the 
clergy have been treated by the Government has powerfully 
aided in extinguishing every spark of liberal sentiment among 
them :— 

‘The religious orders’ (it is a Catholic who speaks, a sincere but 
liberal one), ‘have roots deeply entwined in the structure of Catholic 
society as it exists in Italy, but more particularly in Sicily; and 
whilst Italy remains Catholic, the clergy must always continue to 
be an important social element. In rooting up the orders so violently 
as has been done,* and in treating the clergy on all occasions with 
contempt and dislike, whilst the Government all the while professes 
its conviction that Italy is to remain Catholic, it is sowing moral dis- 
organisation The powers that be have treated the clergy 
as enemies; it is not surprising that the clergy regard them in turn 
as such. And thus, instead of having a question with the Church 
that might be settled with equity, prudence, and magnanimity, they 
have brought it to be a question of force ; and a specimen of the fruits 
they have tasted in the September Week of Palermo. —Anarchia 
di Palermo, &c. 


Bourbonism was a chief element in the movement ; for as on 





_* The writer quoted is not opposing the abolition of the convents, but the prev 
cipitation with which that measure has been carried out. 
one 
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one side common cause has been made between the expulsion 
of the Bourbons and the summary extinction of the religious 
corporations, so on the other side the conservation of the monas- 
teries has allied itself to the restoration of the Bourbons ; though 
in Sicily, in former days, the Bourbons could scarcely claim to 
have a party even among the priesthood. .The hatred of the 
dynasty was in fact so great and general that it is hard to imagine 
a more bitter reproach to the King’s Government than that it 
should have found itself put in the balance with them for one 
moment. 

The Autonomists also had their share ; and the fanatics of this 
faction were perhaps the most hopeful of success, for their 
sentiment has still deep roots in Sicily ;,it is the bond of various 
parties hostile to the Government, and is the element that 
threatens most danger to the future of the island, though it is 
that which the ruling powers have cared least to understand. 
Even sage professors were to be found in Palermo in the middle 
of those seven inglorious days, whose hearts beat high when 
anarchy seemed to be getting the upper hand, and who busied 
themselves in parcelling out Italy, devising Federal Diets, re- 
storing old sovereigntics and inventing new ones, in short, 
preparing the regeneration of the world through their pet 
nostrum. 

The menstruum that held all these elements in noxious solu- 
tion, the real force from which they derived this power of 
mischief was that diffused popular dissatisfaction which, pushed 
to extremity in days of old ‘Mosse Palermo a gridar Mora! Mora!’ 
at a later date effected the forfeiture of the Bourbons, and yet 
again drove away that dynasty once for all, and joined with all 
Italy in calling Victor Emanuel to the throne. Now, though the 
dissatisfaction has been far from reaching the old pitch, and 
the late émeute has in fact met with nothing but condemnation, 
nobody can say that the popular mind is in any state approach- 
ing to that content which was looked for, even by reasonable 
people, from the new state of things. Some will have it that the 
prevailing ill-humour in Palermo is only that of an ill-conditioned 
people who will not understand that liberty must be paid for 
with great sacrifices. There is an amount of truth in this, no 
doubt. Expectations from the revolution of immediate well- 
being were extravagant; whilst it is true that measures such as 
the conscription, the reduction of public establishments, the 
introduction and increasing weight of direct taxation, the in- 
convertible paper currency, the forced loan, and the abolition 
of the religious corporations, were inevitable in the eventual 
universality of their application, though they have been felt 
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more severely in Sicily than elsewhere, from the poverty and 
ignorance of the population, and the fact that the island had not 
passed, like continental Italy, in the beginning of the century, 
under the influences of the French Revolution or the conscription 
laws. But this is not the whole truth; nor is the Government 
blameless, even as to some of these measures, in the precipitation 
with which they have been carried out. 

It is undeniable that the constant state of war with the 
Government, which had existed from 1815 onwards, had a 
very injurious effect on the people of Palermo, as is well 
indicated by Marquis Rudini in one of his letters to Ricasoli 


(October 11th) :— 


‘The most influential and respected men of the country,’ he says, 
‘bent on the overthrow of the Bourbon Government at all hazards, 
did not scruple to direct their constant efforts to the destruction of 
the principle of authority wherever it might exist. Law lost all 
respect through the savage character of its enactments, the extrava- 

ce of its abuses, and its constant persecution of the best men; 
whilst habitual hatred of the agents of Government became almost a 
mark of civic virtue. 

‘I will add, that men of honour, engaged with scanty means in 
conspiracy to effect the liberty of their country, too often made 
common cause with robbers and assassins in order to recruit their 
forces in acting against the Government. The three Revolutions of 
1820, 1848, and 1860, with the minor movements of 1824, 1831, 
1837, 1850, 1856, and 1859, in their rapid succession completed the 
perversion of a mass of ignorant people too easily habituated to blood 
and spoil. Sentiments of honour and virtue could not but be extin- 
guished in such people when, on the morrow of revolt or restoration, 
as the case might be, they saw general pardons extended to common 
criminals, and the highwayman or murderer too often hailed as a 
hero, and loaded with medals and pensions.’ 


Now, after the Bourbons were fairly got rid of, let us see 
what steps were taken by the Italian Government to train Sicily 
to an understanding of the new position which she had voluntarily 
accepted as part of the Italian kingdom ; and what was likely to 
be the effect of those steps on a people, large classes of whom had 
been affected by such demoralising influences. 


‘It was under a most unlucky form that Italian government first 
showed itself in Sicily, that of the pro-dictatorship. This, though 
in a manner adopted by the King’s Government, had already been 
launched under Republican auspices; and its agents, according to 
their own open confession, never regarded the Monarchy as anything 
but a scaffolding by means of which to set up their goddess the 
Republic. In their hands and for their objects agitation was ® 


supreme necessity, and unceasing agitation became in fact the ee 
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of their government. Every occasion, however trifling, was seized 
as an occasion for agitation; all the greedy passions were kept in- 
flamed by the profusion with which employments were bestowed, and 
facilities afforded to those who were in haste to be rich. Autonomism 
was put forward as the ostensible moving power, whilst Republicanism 
was cherished as the basis of intrigues and the object of all aspirations. 
Instead of seeking to make straight the way for the introduction of 
the Italian monarchy, the whole course of administration deliberately 
tended to sow its path with hatred. It led the people to look on the 
Monarchy as an incumbrance which had to be borne for a time, 
but was to be shaken off on the first opportunity. And when 
the agents of the pro-dictatorship could do no worse, and the union 
with the Italian monarchy was inevitable, the Plebiscito, instead of being 
allowed to spring forth as the spontaneous act of the people of Sicily, 
was snatched from them as if it had been the act of a tyrant, and 
then vaunted as the work of those who had so snatched it. 

‘Thus the Vote of Union, the solemn act which brought to a close 
the Norman kingdom of Sicily, and joined the island with the whole 
Peninsula in the formation of the Italian Monarchy, was vitiated in 
its very birth, was stript of all power of wholesome action, and came 
to be looked on as a stratagem of Italian aggrandisement.’— Anarchia 
di Palermo, &c. ; 


Here also we have some light as to the reason why life and 
property became worse protected, instead of better, after the 
revolution. The very life of the pro-dictatorship being agitation, 
the Government had no power and no mind to deal with the 
serious questions that were involved in the union; least of all 
with the question of public security. Systematic agitation and 
public security were two things quite incompatible in Sicily ; 
so malandrinaggio had ample scope. Not that we are so absurd 
as to imply that malandrinaggio and mismanagement were new in 
Sicily ; or that such administration and training as Bourbon rule 
afforded would not have sufficed to make malandrini of all the 
nations on the face of the earth! But surely it is high time to 
have done with that threadbare and shabby habit of excusing 
present evils by casting the blame of them for ever and exclusively 
on the Bourbons :— 


‘The pro-dictatorship, by pampering republican aspirations among 
the young men of the country, opened new wounds ; by tickling the 
fancies of Autonomism among those more advanced in life, it kept 
the old wounds wide and gaping. ....... Systematic and factious 
opposition to the Italian Government became, under these different 
impulses, Autonomist and Republican, the ruling spirit of the Liberal 
press and the Liberal associations, whilst the small part of the press 
which professed to maintain the United Monarchy was paltry, vacil- 
lating, and without popularity or influence. The National Guard was 
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deeply tainted with the same characteristics. The seditious spirit of 
the Press spread to the masses, especially in Palermo; the operatives 
there became chiefly disciples of the Republicans, whilst the peasantry 
held more by the monastic orders, which are always Autonomist. On 
the one hand the Press strove hard to inoculate the people with viru- 
lent hatred of everything that represented religion, whilst on the other, 
the basest vulgar superstitions were fostered in preference to that faith 
which purifies the heart.’—Ibid.* 


Such were the fruits of the pro-dictatorship which should have 
prepared the soil in Sicily for the reception of the King’s 
Government. When it came to an end the ground was left rank 
not only with the numberless weeds which the old rule had 
bequeathed, but also with those which the pro-dictatorship had 
planted or revived ; and the Italian Government had the eradi- 
cation of both crops to take in hand. The time that should 
have been seized to deal with this task, one that needed no small 
amount of sagacity, vigour, and pertinacity, was lost in endless 
changes of the form and personnel of the local government; and 
none of these forms or persons sped better than the pro-dictatorship 
in resolving the pressing questions of practical administration. 
The primary one of public security had been solved under the 
Bourbons by the notorious Manescalchi, after a fashion indeed 
characteristic of the dynasty, but still with such effect that life 
and property were in great measure protected; whilst under 
Italian Government, in its various phases, the degree of pro- 
tection they have enjoyed has been something too deplorable to 
dwell on. Things had come to such a pitch that in the season 
preceding the outbreak it was often said in Palermo, ‘ Better 
Manescalchi back again than these bunglers.’ The revolution, 
to be sure, was not made for the sake of better public security. 
But, as surely, it was not expected that the first-fruits of that 
great event would be the entire privation of such security. 

‘The fact is that the Italian Government, whilst accepting the Re- 
volution, and owing its position to the Revolution, has never attempted 
to guide that movement in its course and necessary consequences, but 
in shrinking from such a task has left it in the hands of the enemies, 
or false friends, of the United Monarchy, or has allowed individual 
caprices to make child’s-play of the internal administration, and has 
subjected itself to be drawn hither and thither like a ship without a 
rudder. .... Though the States which the Revolution united were 
all Italian, they were made up of communities whose nature, temper, 
necessities, and institutions varied greatly. No serious attempt has 





_ * We have seen a proclamation regarding compositions for illicit gains, issued 
in the name of the Archbishop of Palermo and affixed to the church doors in this 
year 1866, which could scarcely have been outdone in Germany in 1517. 
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been made to study these varying necessities, institutions, and habits, 
to guide the introduction of the new institutions among them, or to 
consider the manner in which these new institutions would affect 
them. All that has been done has been to pour out these last upon 
their heads, more like a deluge of wrath than like a benignant dew.’ — 
Ibid. 


To this add constant changes in all the departments of adminis- 
tration, often violent and contradictory, and in matters of no 
pressing moment, suggested by individual theories, not by political 
urgency. Naturally most of these changes worked badly, and so 
of course new changes followed. This kind of action has applied 
more or less to all the provinces of Italy, but above all to Sicily. 
The province which perhaps presented most peculiarities and 
required most study has had the least, and thus has continued 
to be the most difficult to rule, the. most incorrigible, the 
most dangerous, the head-quarters of dissatisfaction and dis- 
affection. 

No proof of ignorance could be more flagrant than the state 
in which the Government left the island before the outbreak 
of September. A good deal has since been written about the 
malandrinaggio of the province, and about the National Guard 
of Palermo. But if the Government knew the state of these 
matters how could it dare to leave the province stript of troops as 
it did? Three or four battalions of effective soldiers would have 
made all the difference ; one such, in fact, would have sufficed to 
cut short the outbreak the first day. If the Government did not 
know these things, what did it know about governing the island ? 
They must needs wait for a flagrant outbreak, and then indeed 
there was hurry-skurry, despatch of armies, ironclads, bomb- 
shells, and martial law. Could anything indicate administrative 
incapacity more seriously than that a great city of the kingdom 
of Italy should have been brought to need such deplorable 
extremities ? 


‘It is nonsense to lay all this load of incapacity on the shoulders of 
Torelli and Pinna. Both of these were personally men of respectable 
capacity, but in their day came to a climax that administrative in- 
aptitude which had become systematic throughout the whole direction 
of affairs in Sicily. If ever, by good luck, a man came to 
Sicily who had a special faculty for understanding it, and gradually 
bringing back its affections to the King’s Government, by some ill 
luck before long he was sure to be hurried away again as if he had 
been a public scourge. Thus, for example, when the Marquis Gual- 
terio had just entered on his difficult task with rare promise and 
sagacity, the hopes excited were cut short by his removal, —- 
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seemed to be ordered on the part of Government with no more scruple 
than if they had been changing an office copyist. A country so pecu- 
liar as Sicily can never be understood or rationally governed under 
this constant change of rulers. How is it possible even to enter on a 
task so full of thorns, with the constant expectation of removal hanging 
over one’s head? How is it possible that the political training which 
Sicily needs so sorely can advance under such a system ?’—Tbid. 


The general result of what has been said is, that it is a mis- 
take to attribute the week’s anarchy at Palermo to such matters 
as Bourbonism, Clericalism, Republicanism, and so forth, as 
causes. The fact that these elements possessed any force to dis- 
pute with one another the preference of the people, and the small 
display of active loyalty in resisting them, only show that the King’s 
Government had lost the popular confidence and respect: the 
result, in great part, of enduring mismanagement in the ad- 
ministration. 

The writer whom we have so largely quoted concludes by 
making certain suggestions towards the reform of that Jnettitudine 
Governativa which has to answer for so much mischief in Sicily. 
With some of these, touching the defects of the Parliament itself, 
we need not meddle. ‘But,’ he aptly observes, ‘what might 
not the eight-and-forty Sicilian representatives effect for the 
island, if they were to lay aside their party dissensions and indi- 
vidual crotchets and act in combination on all questions affecting 
the island, bringing to bear on them that practical knowledge 
which they possess, or ought to possess? What they do now, 
Heaven knows! but it is anything but this.’ 

A main cause, however, of the absence of intelligent, con- 
sistent, and apt administration in Sicily appears to have been 
the introduction of an exaggerated system of centralised rule 
after the French pattern, which could nowhere be more com- 
pletely out of place than in its application to Italy as a whole, 
at least for the next half century, probably for all time. The 
capital of Italy will soon, we trust, be a closed question ; but 
whether that capital be Rome or Florence, it is never likely to 
grow to monstrous proportions, or to become the one dominant 
centre and influence, the heart and brain of the country, such as 
Paris is to France. Italy, it is probable, and it is to be hoped, 
will always possess a plurality of nervous centres, and find her 
strength and peculiar life in so doing. ‘The misapplication 
of the centralising system, with its tendency to mechanical 
uniformity, to the constant shifting of officials, to continual. 
change of rules which have scarcely time to be known before 
they are superseded, and to the obliteration of local institutions 
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without any ground in economy or use, but only in a passion for 
barren uniformity, not only keeps up a constant irritation, but 
leaves everything undone for the development of local life and 
activity, which Sicily so much needs, and of which it has such 
vast capabilities. Manufactures are insignificant; agriculture, 
for which the island was once so famous, is in its rudest state ; 
commerce is scanty, considering the capacity of the island ; there 
is little growth in proportion to what is taking place elsewhere ; 
and the present course of administration does scarcely anything 
to develope these. Nothing would so much stimulate life in 
the island as the completion of three or four lines of railway. 
One, indeed, is on the point of being opened between Messina 
and Catania; but on the Palermo side the only result of five 
years’ work is an easy section of twenty-four miles, the further 
prosecution of which has been suspended since the war began. 
Such backwardness could scarcely have occurred had the pro- 
vince been administered by men who had had time as well as 
capacity to know and understand the necessities of their charge, 
and, from their knowledge, weight to carry its requirements to 
accomplishment. A Government is wanted with a power of 
initiative which the present system will never afford. It needs 
not only men of capacity, but that they should hold office for 
a term of years and have considerable discretionary powers. 
Service in Sicily, no doubt, is distasteful, from causes obvious 
enough to those who have read this paper, as well as from others ; 
but inducements must be found, from interest or ambition, to 
overcome this distaste. We believe we should indicate the sort 
of government that Sicily wants tolerably well to Englishmen 
who know anything of India, by saying that it should be treated 
in great measure as a ‘ non-regulation province.’ 

Rudini, the gallant and outspoken Sindaco, in his letter to 
Baron Ricasoli of 11th October, after saying that the local 
administration itself must not be omitted from among the causes 
of the insurrection, proceeds: ‘And I must say frankly, that 
many grave and respectable people begin to doubt if there has 
ever been anything deserving to be called a local Government 
in Palermo at all. I cannot charge my memory with all the 
names of those who have successively administered the province 
in the course of six years; these perpetual changes have stamped 
the Government with a character of weakness and inconstancy.’ 

We have endeavoured to ascertain accurately the number of 
changes which the Sindaco’s memory failed to carry. Between 
the assumption of the Dictatorship by Garibaldi in May, 1860, 
and the entrance of Cadorna as Royal Commissioner in Sept- 
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ember, 1866, the province of Palermo has had just seventeen 
chief rulers, so that the average duration of rule has been less 
than four months and a half. Is it needful to say any more— 
we might almost ask, Was it needful to say anything but this—to 
account for the disorganisation of the province ? * 








Art. VI.—1. Nouveau Code des Chasses. Paris, 1851. 
2. Report from the Committee of the House of Commons on the 
Game Laws. 1846. 
3. Ohes’ Game Laws. London, 1863. 
4, Law Journal Reports. 1865. 


\ \ JHERE the passionate instinct of the sportsman is strong, 

the poacher is the very incarnation of crime. With the 
philanthropist, on the other hand, game is the needless cause of 
offence ; were there no game, the poacher would be a virtuous 
peasant. The demagogue regards game with all the fondness of 
a partisan, as a stock subject of class abuse, a perpetual pro- 
vocative to the poor against the rich. The legislator recognises 
the practical anomalies in the constitution which the magistrate 
feels in the administration of the game laws. The statesman, 
the farmer, and the naturalist weigh the damage inflicted by 
ground game on growing crops and the demoralising influence 
of poaching, against the benefits derived from winged game and 
the manly training afforded by field sports for the youth and 
spirit of the country. All these considerations lead to two 
questions, the one legal, the other social: 1st. Whether there be 
any such property in game as entitles it to the protection of law; 
2ndly. Whether game should be suffered to co-exist with the 
improved cultivation of modern times. Public attention has 
often of late been pointed in this direction. Murderous conflicts 
between poachers and gamekeepers, the crops of tenant farmers 
destroyed by hares and rabbits, thousands of pheasants bred up 
by aristocratic poulterers to be despatched in turn by their 
friends, the aristocratic butchers, are all well known sensation 
subjects, They are periodically exposed by the press, and in 
many instances meet with the merited censure of all right 
thinking men. The sores of the system have been laid bare to 





* The list is as follows:—Dictator, (1) Garibaldi; Prodictators, (2) Sirtori, 
(3) Depretis, (4) Mordini; Lieutenants-General, (5) Montezemolo, (ti) Della 
Rovere, (7) Pettinengo; Prefects, (8) Torelli, (9) Pallavicino, (10) (Pro-Preject) 
De Ferrari, (11) Cugia; Royal Commissioners, (12) Brignone, (13) Demonale; 
Prefects, (14) (Pro-Prefect) Murgia, (15) De Cossilla, (16) Gualterio, (17) Torelli; 
Royal Commissioner (18) Cadorna, . 
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such an extent that the game law has come to be regarded by 
many as a mischievous parasitic growth, rather than a constituent 
part of English legislation. A select committee of the House of 
Commons, appointed at the instance of Mr. Bright, carried out 
during the session of 1845-46, a most searching inquiry into the 
operation of the game Jaws, A mass of evidence was collected, 
which fully illustrated the social aspect of the controversy, but 
the conclusions embodied in the report effectually checked the 
legislative projects of the abolitionists; and as no field was left 
open for agitation, it is not surprising that neither the Govern- 
ment nor any private member brought forward a measure to give 
effect to the useful but commonplace amendments recommended 
by the committee, of which we shall have occasion to speak 
hereafter. Thus the discussion of the game laws in Parlia- 
ment came to a standstill. It is true that Mr. Bright has often 
recurred to the subject, and advocated the abolition of the game 
laws as a panacea for agricultural troubles; but the attempt 
to extract fundamental principles from highly-coloured state- 
ments brought forward for a special purpose, is but a fruitless 
pursuit, 

Game questions have lately taken a more practical turn, The 
Poaching Prevention Act of 1862, in justifying the intervention 
of the policeman, has. for the first time brought home to the 
mind of the countryman the fact that poaching is an offence 
against public law. More recently, the decision of the House of 
Lords in the case of Blades v. Higgs, that game is the absolute 
property of the owner of the land on which it is killed, con- 
stituted in itself a legal revolution, and simplified a principle 
which has for ages been overlaid with the subtle reasoning of 
theorists. ‘The world in general is apt to suppose that the right 
to game is a mere aristocratic privilege, the last remnant of 
medieval usurpations; but in truth, the question of game is 
mixed up with the origin of all laws relating to land, and 
the enactment of game laws in America and Australia forbids 
the assumption that such a code is only suited to old and fixed 
institutions, Great obscurity still lingers over the subject, and 
ill-founded traditionary notions even now retain a degree of 
credit wholly unmerited. Passions and prejudices cannot be got 
rid of in a day; but it is possible by observing the course of 
history, and tracing the operation of theoretical doctrine regarding 
the origin of property in land, to arrive at more distinct con- 
clusions on the subject under consideration. 

The constructors of legal theories imagine a territory pre- 
viously unoccupied by man, and a fortunate individual on it, 
designated ‘the first taker,’ who takes possession of everything 
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in or on the land, moveable or immoveable, within the limits of 
his occupancy, and by virtue of such acquisition, and the con- 
tinuance of his occupation, becomes the first landed proprietor.* 
Mr. Maine, in his exhaustive treatise argues, with much more 
probability, that ‘ancient law knows next to nothing of individuals. 
It is concerned with families, not with single human beings, but 
groups.’t We shall thus have for the groundwork of primitive 
society a tract of country inhabited by groups of families, with 
a common interest in all the natural incidents of the land, as the 
minerals, the timber, the herbage, the water, the fish, the game, 
as well as in all productions of labour, subject to recognised 
tules of distribution amongst the community. After a time the 
share of the individual becomes separated from the patrimony of 
the group; the attributes of property are the same as in the first 
stage of society, but in proportion to the subdivision, the sharper 
is the line of demarcation between the possessions of individuals. 
Artificial enclosures take the place of natural boundaries: 
natural productions of a fleeting nature, as the elements of light, 
air, and water, living things, as birds, fish, and wild animals, 
are mine within my landmarks. I have a fight to whichever of 
all these I can reduce into possession ; subject to like limits you 
have a corresponding right. 

Mr. Maine very properly remarks, that ‘how far soever we 
carry our inquiries into the primary idea of property, we can 
get no farther than a conception of ownership involving the 
three elements in the canon—possession, adverseness of pos- 
session (that is a holding not permissive or subordinate, but 
exclusive against the world) and prescription, or a period of 
time during which the adverse possession has uninterruptedly 
continued. These combined ideas constitute the notion of pro- 
prietary right.’ $ In after times subtle distinctions arose between 
property and possession. 

Before the Christian era distinct rights of property in the same 
land were recognised in the most ancient and enduring systems 
of civilisation—the Egyptian and Roman Empires. 

War was the normal condition of society in primitive times, 
and Might the parent of proprietary right. The chief of a 
conquering army naturally parcelled out tracts of land, the 
rewards of valour, amongst his principal officers and subor- 
dinates, with a reserved right of sovereignty in himself, The 
successful soldier was often absent from his estate; hence 
other subdivisions of proprietary right, and certain recog- 
nitions of the subject race as cultivators, free or servile, in 





* Vide Steph. ‘Comm.’ i. 149. + Maine, ‘A. L.,’ 258. } Ibid., 255. 
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possession of the land.* But absolute ownership amongst 
settled races implied the right to everything in or on the 
land. With the nomad tribes, on the other hand, the connexion 
between the people and their territory was slight. f The camp 
and not the soil was the native country of the Scythian t 
and his descendant, the genuine Tartar. Still there was a line 
of separation between the wandering races of the steppe. A 
river, a ridge of hills, or an inland sea marked the limits of the 
range within which these wanderers roamed in search of pasturage 
or of game. The chase was the school of war; the general 
hunting matches, the pride and delight of the Tartar princes, 
formed the best training for their numerous cavalry. 

In Egypt, the source of ancient civilisation, there existed a 
land tenure, a mode of hunting, and a system of game preserva- 
tion, not wholly dissimilar to the rights and usages derived from 
feudalism in England. The readers of Sir Gardner Wilkinson’s 
interesting pages will learn much from him regarding the 
luxurious villas, gardens, fish-ponds, and hunting parks of the 
great Egyptian landowners. The rich Egyptians amused them- 
selves with the pleasures of hunting iri their preserves. They 
were skilful archers—for the young men, and sometimes even the 
young women, are represented as practising at a target: § the 
throw-stick was in general use with fowlers, and a decoy-bird 
to allure the game to spots where the sportsman could creep up 
close to his quarry under the cover of bushes or reeds.|| They 
coursed the wild animals in the open with dogs, or shot them with 
arrows. The preserves were carefully looked after by huntsmen 
or gamekeepers. But the Egyptian noblemen did not confine 
themselves to the comparatively tame pursuit of sport in their 
own preserves ; they made hunting expeditions into the deserts of 
Upper Egypt,** followed by a numerous retinue. 

The Assyrians and Babylonians held the chase in the highest 
estimation, as is amply proved by the frequent representations of 
hunting scenes which are found in the Assyrian sculptures 
brought to light of late years by the skill and perseverance of 
Mr. Layard. The Ninus of history and tradition, the greatest 
of the Assyrian kings, was as renowned for his encounters with 
the lion and leopard as for his triumphs over warlike nations. 
Nor did the Assyrian follow the nobler beasts alone: on the 
walls of Khorsabad was pictured a hunting scene, in which 





* See ‘Arn. Rome,’ vol. iii. 16. + Gibb. vol. iv. 236. 

t Grote’s ‘Greece,’ vol. iii. 316, et seq. § Wilk. ii. 187. 

q Ibid., iii, 38, 40. q Ibid., iii. 12. ** Tbid., ii. 5. 
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hares and partridges (still abundant in that country) were intro- 
duced as objects of the chase.* 

The Medes and Persians were equally noted for their love of 
field sports; the genius of the people and the character of the 
country alike favoured the chase: nowhere could be found a 
wider range or a wilder hunting-ground. But the Teutonic 
races and their descendants rival the Orientals in their passion 
for field sports. 

It has already been noticed that distinct proprietary rights in 
the same plot of land were recognised by the most ancient sys- 
tems of legal tenure; and in the feudal system which, after the 
fall of the Roman Empire, prevailed throughout Europe from 
Poland ¢ to Italy and the Irish Sea, double proprietorship was 
the essence of land tenure. In the middle ages ‘ the leading 
characteristic of the feudal conception is its recognition of a 
double proprietorship, the superior ownership of the lord of the 
fief co-existing with the inferior property or estate of the tenant.’ { 

‘In the regular military fief,’ says Mr. Hallam, § ‘ we see the real 
principles of the system, which might originally have been 
defined as an alliance of free landowners arranged in degrees of 
subordination according to their respective capacities of afford- 
ing mutual support.’ Thus every freeman held his land under 
the feudal system directly or indirectly of some superior ; this 
constituted a qualified ownership, subject, in many cases, to 
distinct rights reserved, on subinfeudation, and in all, to certain 
recognised stipendiary services. |; Feudal tenures were indirectly 
affected by different political conditions. Thus, in France, 
where, the great barons scarcely yielded a nominal allegiance { to 
the Crown, the tenants held their lands immediately from the feudal 
lord. But in England every freeman** held his lands either 
mediately or immediately of the Crown. Manors innumerable 
had been granted to the great vassals of the Crown; to these 
(though supreme ff jurisdiction was vested in the King’s Court) 
were annexed the extensive {{ rights and franchises of the feudal 
superior, to hold courts baron, to have fairs and markets, and take 
tolls in certain prescribed places, and enjoy within the manorial 
precincts the exclusive privileges of forest, chase, park, free 
warren, and free fishery. The Barons were wont to keep such 
parts of their manors as they required for their own use under the 
name of demesne lands, §§ whilst they granted the remainder to 





* Layard’s ‘ Nineveh,’ ii, 430. ¢ Tocqueville ‘ Anc. Rég.’ 43. 
, ft Maine‘A. L.’ 295. § Hall. ‘ Middle Ages,’ i. 132. 
|| Steph. *Com,’ i. 161. q Hall.ii.99. ** Reeve’s ‘Hist. England,’ i. 36. 
t+ Hall. ii. 118. tt Steph. ‘Comm,’ ii. 15. §§ Ibid., i. 202. 
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freehold tenants with a reservation of the rights and franchises 
of the superior lords. In this manner sporting rights, originally 
co-extensive with the ownership, became separated from the 
actual possession of the soil. Other causes of social rather than 
legal origin tended to confine the privileges of the chase to the 
nobility. ‘The favourite diversions of the middle ages in the 
intervals of war, were those of hunting and hawking.’ ‘The 
chase with the northern invaders was rather a predominant 
appetite than an amusement; it was their pride and their orna- 
ment, the theme of their songs, the object of their laws, and the 
business of their lives.’ * The wants and claims of the peasant 
alike gave way before the exacting pleasures and privileges of 
the noble. Pre-eminent among these were the powers grasped by 
the arbitrary prerogative of the monarch. Royal forests were a 
sanctuary for beasts of chase, closed against all save the servants 
of the Crown; in these retreats the King laid aside the cares of 
state, and found his relaxation in the hunting field.| The parks 
of the great Barons were fenced around with a sanctity almost 
as inviolable ; the life of a man was of less value than the life 
of a stag.t A knight seldom stirred from his house without a 
falcon on his wrist or a greyhound at his heels.§ Nor were the 
clergy less devoted to the passionate pursuit of game; the wealth 
of the Church had attracted men of birth and station to the 


priesthood, who clung determinedly to the accustomed amuse- 
ments of their class, despite the prohibitions of councils, however 
frequently repeated :— 


‘In some instances a particular monastery obtained a dispensation. 
Thus, that of St. Denis, in 774, represented to Charlemagne that the 
flesh of hunted animals was salutary for sick monks, and that their 
skins would serve to bind the books in the library. Alexander IIL, 
by a letter to the clergy of ‘Berkshire, dispenses with their keeping 
the Archdeacon in dogs and hawks during his visitation. This season 
gave jovial ecclesiastics an opportunity of trying different countries. 
An Archbishop of York, in 1321, seems to have carried a train of 200 
persons, who were maintained at the expertise of the abbeys on the 
road, and to have hunted with a pack of hounds from parish to 
parish.’ || 

In these early ages laws of the utmost severity for the preser- 
vation of game were enacted in all countries. Even before the 
Conquest, there was (if we may trust the authorities) no mercy 
for those who broke the game laws. But whatever were the 
penalties for the breach of the forest Jaws in the days of the 
Anglo-Saxons, they were lenient compared with the oppressive 








* Hall. ‘Middle Ages,’ ii. £72. + Spel. Gloss. ‘ Foresta.’ 
T Hall. ii. 374, n. § Ibid., 372. | Ibid., ii. 273-4. 
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ordinances which ground down the English when the land came 
under the iron hand of the Conqueror. ; 

William comprised in the royal domain all the great forests of 
England, the last asylum of the conquered race, and subjected 
them to the rigours of his exclusive laws.* The Norman barons, 
though jealous of the crown, were by no means backward in 
enlarging their own privileges, and oppressing the subject Saxon 
within the limits of their manors. The whole machinery of the 
forest law was transferred to the manorial court; and such was 
the impunity accorded to the descendants of the Norman, that 
if an Englishman lying in wait for deer or hares was caught in 
the fact, and slain by the retainer of a Norman baron, there was 
no penalty or right of appeal against the murderer. 


‘In France the code was less severe, but even Henry IV. enacted 
the pain of death against the repeated offence of chasing deer in the 
royal forests ; and the privilege of hunting was reserved to the nobility 
till the reign of Louis XV., who extended it in some degree to persons 
of lower birth.t 


In England, then, not only were beasts of venery protected 
by the most oppressive enactments, and property in game 
specially distinguished from other interests in moveables, but 
the right to the game was often severed from the possession of 
the soil, and the chase itself attached as an exclusive franchise 
to a privileged class. Personal privileges at first conceded to 
rank, and enforced by the arbitrary usages of society, were 
afterwards defined by statute; and qualification was introduced 
as an essential incident, and incorporated in the game laws in 
the reign of Richard II. Reasons of state in some degree con- 
duced to this measure. The Act recites— 


‘Forasmuch as divers artificers, labourers, servants, and grooms 
keep greyhounds and other dogs, and on the holy days, when good Chris- 
_tian people be at church hearing divine service, they go hunting in parks, 
warrens, and connigries of lords and others, to the great destruction 
of the same, and sometimes under such colour they make their assem- 
blies, conferences, and conspiracies for to rise and disobey their alle- 
giance ; it is ordained that no manner of artificer, labourer, nor any other 
layman which hath not lands, or tenements, to the value of 40s. by 
year, nor any priest, nor other clerk, if he be not advanced to the 
value of 107. by year, shall henceforth keep any dog, &c., to hunt, nor 
shall use any engines, &c., to destroy deer, &c., nor other gentlemen's 
game, upon pain of one year’s imprisonment.’§ 


Breach of the game laws by persons of low degree was 





* Thierry, ‘Conq.d’Ang.’ tom. ii. 255. Hallii. 95. 
+ Thierry, ii. 257. ¢ Hall. ‘ Middle Ages,’ ii. 374. § 13 Rie. II. ¢. 13. 
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denounced by a succession of statutes. ‘The game of hares’ is 
declared ‘to be now decayed, and almost utterly destroyed by 
reason of divers persons tracing in the snow and killing the 
same, to the displeasure of our Sovereign Lord the King, and 
other noblemen of this his realm.’ In like manner, ‘ It is found 
by experience that the games of pheasants and partridges have 
been and still are likely to be much spoiled and destroyed by 
many mean tenants and freeholders against the will of the 
Lords:’ moreover, ‘Base persons of bad and mean condition 
make a trade and living of the spoiling and destroying of the 
said games.’* To prevent these delinquencies, penalties were 
accumulated, fence seasons proclaimed, and the rate of quali- 
fication increased.| Not content with the prosecution of 
_ poachers, the legislature undertook a crusade against birds of prey. 
Acts of Parliament were passed ‘for the destruction of crows 
and rooks’ (so early and so authoritatively was the heresy 
of bird destruction implanted in the agricultural mind), and 
rewards were assigned for the taking and bringing of the heads 
and eggs of divers ravenous birds and vermin. t 

In France, merchants, bourgeois, peasants, and roturiers, of what 

quality soever, § if they held neither fief nor lordship, were abso- 

-lutely prohibited from the chase of game. From various circum- 
stances, which it would be tedious to enumerate, castes continued 
distinct in France until modern times, whereas in England, from 
a very early period, some degree of liberty and self-government 
has prevailed, and a gradual fusion of classes has taken place, 
while there has ever been an aristocracy in the land, but 
one not separated by any sharp lines from the rest of the 
nation. 

Far different has been the progress of society in France. 
There the aristocracy retained its privileges after its real power 
had decayed, and all were at once swept away in the great social 
convulsion of 1789. 

It is very important to dwell on the events of this epoch in 
tracing the principles on which game laws are founded. The 
land in France has been already subdivided amongst a multitude of 
small proprietors.|| The nobility was now exterminated, feudal 
services and exclusive right of chase abolished, and every owner 
empowered to kill game of all kinds, whenever he willed, on 





* Comp. 11 Hen. VII., c.17; 14 and 15 Henry VIII., c. 10; 23 Eliz., c. 10; 
7 Jac. I., c. 11, 
7 VJen t., ci, 6. % t 24 Hen. VIII., c. 10; 8 Eliz. c. 15. 
§ ‘On a jugé qu’un roturier qui a pare dans une haute justice doit le tenir 
ouvert pour les plaisirs du seigneur.'—(‘Tocq. ‘ Anc, Rég.’ 463.) 
|| Toeq. ‘ Anc. Rég.’ 56. ’ 
his 
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his own land, subject alone to the laws of police in regard to 
public safety.* Here we find a great country in which there 
was no game law, no property in game, no punishment for 
poachers, no protection against trespassers ; but the law simply 
recognised the title of the landowner to his own possessions, 
These are, as nearly as possible, the legal conditions which 
Mr. Bright and his supporters desire to import into England.f 

The results were very remarkable. This grand assertion of 
natural right, this blessed immunity from game laws, had a two- 
fold effect. The feudal burdens were gone, but so was the pro- 
tection afforded by the law. The proprietor discovered that his 
land, the farmer that his crops, lay helplessly exposed to the 
incursions of marauders. The mischiefs were so keenly felt that 
a remedy was sought for, within a twelvemonth, in 1790 :— 


‘L’Assemblée Nationale, considérant que par son décret, du 4 Aofit, 
1789, le droit exclusif de la chasse est aboli, et le droit rendu 4 tout 
propriétaire de détruire ou faire détruire sur ses possessions seulement 
toute espéce de gibier, sauf 4 se conformer aux lois de police qui pour- 
raient étre faites relativement 4 la sireté publique; mais que par un 
abus repréhensible de cette disposition, la chasse est devenue une 
source des désordres qui, s’ils se prolongeaient davantage, pourraient 
devenir funestes aux récoltes, dont il est si instant d’assurer la conser- 
vation, a décreté, &c. : 

‘ Art. 1.—TII est défendu & toutes personnes de chasser en quelque 
temps, et de quelque maniére que ce soit, sur le terrain d’autrui, sans 
son consentement, 4 peine de vingt livres d’amende envers la commune 
du licu, et d’une indemnité de dix livres envers le propriétaire des 
fruits, sans préjudice de plus grandes dommages-intéréts sil y échoit.’ 


Then follow articles for the increase of fines under certain 
circumstances, the punishment of imprisonment on non-payment 
of the fine, the confiscation of the arms of the offender, as well 
as provisions for the institution of a close season, the appoint- 
ment of ‘ gardes champétres’ to carry out the law, and an article 
for the protection of agriculture which we give in full :— 

‘Tl est pareillement libre en tout temps au propriétaire ou posses- 
seur, ct méme au fermier, de détruire le gibier dans ses récoltes non 
closes, en se servant de filets ou autres engins qui ne puissent pas 
nuire aux fruits de la terre, comme aussi de repousser avec des armes 
i feu les bétes ¢ fauves, qui se répandraient dans les dites récoltes.” 


Stringent regulations for the grants of ‘ports d’armes de 


* Decret relatif i l’abolition du régime féodal, des droits de chasse, et privileges, 
&e., 1789. 

+ Rep. G. L. xvi. 

¢ In this category are comprehended stags, hinds, roc-deer, chamois, wild 
boars, wolves, foxes, badgers, martens, polecats, stonts, ec. 
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chasse,’ and corresponding penalties for shooting without a 
licence, were the subject of several decrees under the Empire; 
but with those additions the French game laws remained un- 
altered from 1790 to 1843. The causes which led to renewed 
legislation on the subject are recounted in ‘ Nouveau Code des 
Chasses,’ a treatise which not only gives the history of the law, 
the law itself, and the cases decided on it, but also includes a 
summary of the debates on the bill in both Chambers. These 
reports afford a curious illustration of the state of society which 
called for the interference of the legislature. For many years 
previously the representatives of the Councils General of the 
departments had insisted on the fact that poaching had become a 
trade: that it was almost always a school of crime and an 
incessant menace against the safety of the person and security 
of property; that the evil increased, and a remedy was 
urgently required. The magistrates, finding the existing means 
of repression insufficient, demanded a new law in the interests of 
public morality and the safety of the country districts.* A 
petition, presented to the Chambers in 1842, dwells on the more 
prominent grievances. The petitioners complain of the damage 
caused by night-poachers in dragging their nets across the 
growing crops :— 

‘ But however great the injury done to the fruits of the earth by the 
stealthy marauder, these abuses,’ they add, ‘ are a mere nothing in com- 
parison with the frightful social results engendered by the habits of 
indolence, rapine, and violence contracted by poachers. They disdain 
honest industry ; beginning with poaching, they go on to thieving, and 
once on the downhill course, there is no stopping until they end with 
highway robbery and murder. To say nothing of these lamentable 
conflicts, or of the unfortunate gardes champétres, and other members 
of the public force, who fall victims to the bullet of the poacher, there 
are several instances where proprietors have on their own land met 
with bands of five or six men armed to the teeth, who have with threats 
ordered them to be off and leave the poachers to scour the country 
without interruption.’ 


Side by side with this zealous cry for the repression of poaching, 
came complaints from the departments of the wholesale destruc- 
tion of small birds and consequent increase of injurious insects.t 
Such of our readers as very properly declaim against sparrow 
clubs and other like enormities, will do well to recollect the 
striking difference in habit between our neighbours and our- 
selves. In England the farmer, in the paradoxical attempt to 
preserve his seed-corn, shoots his best allies, the natural enemies 


* “N.C. C.’ introductior, p. 31. + Ibid., 196, 424, 
Vol. 122.—.No. 243. L of 
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of the slug and the wire-worm. In France, on the other hand, 
the farmer pleads for the small birds against the professional 
bird-catcher and the sporting citizen ; for French cookery swal- 
lows up little birds by flights, and the would-be chasseur lies in 
wait with untiring patience for a shot at a lark or a blackbird.* 
We do not presume to comment on diversity of taste, but the 
following description is a picture of real life, and not borrowed, 
as many might suppose, from the adventures of Mr. Briggs, in 
the columns of our witty contemporary :— 

‘Rien de pauvre en gibier comme les environs de Marseille et le 
sol de la Provence, et cependant le goft de la chasse y existe 4 un haut 
degré; mais c’est le goft d’une chasse sans fatigues, d'une chasse 
sédentaire. 

‘Le dimanche, les négociants de Marseille vont se renfermer dans 
de petites cabanes, et 14 ils attendent que le gibier veuille bien venir 
se placer sur des rameaux d’arbres morts qu’ils placent au-dessus de 
quelques arbres verts qu’ils possédent, mais pas en trés grand nombre. 
Au pied de ces arbres ils ont en cage d’autres oiseaux ou appelants. 
Un malheureux Marseillais est homme 4 passer ainsi toute une semaine 
dans sa cabane pour récolter, au bout de ces huit jours d’attente, trois 
ou quatre grives.’ + 

The representations of the Councils of the departments and 
the petitions of the agriculturists were duly considered by the 
constitutional Government of Louis Philippe, and a bill was 
introduced in 1843 to remedy the admitted inadequacy of the 
game laws of 1790. The bill was referred to select Committees 
in both Chambers; their reports record the unanimous con- 
demnation of the existing law by the voice of the public, and 
the general concurrence of opinion in a demand for such mea- 
sures as might assure protection to property, prevent the de- 
struction of game, and, above all, secure the prompt repression 
of poaching.t The debates in the Chambers afford a curious 
insight into the sporting peculiarities of the French, as well as 
the motives that governed the current of legislation. There 
are animated discussions on the question whether pigeons and 
rabbits fall under the category of mischievous animals which 
the landowner may destroy at all times of the year, or whether 
they may only be killed by persons having a licence during the 
season authorised by the prefect of each department.§ But we 





* The Archbishop of Bordeaux, in denouncing the wholesale massacre of 
small birds at the meeting of an Agricultural Association held at Bourg in 
October last, gave minute details of the number of birds which would be produced 
annually on a square league (if unmolested), and the comparative number of 
noxious insects which they might be expected to destroy.—{ Vide * Times,’ Oct. 7; 


+ Ibid., 31, 359. § Ibid., 191, 193. 
have 
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have no space for these details, however interesting. The bill 
became law in 1844. It is entitled, ‘ Loi relative & la Police de 
la Chasse,’ and purports to be based on these general considera- 
tions : the public safety, the protection of the crops, and the 
preservation of game. The ‘Chasse’ imports the search for, 
pursuit, or taking, of all wild birds and animals, which are, with 
the exception of certain specified vermin, comprehended in the 
term ‘ game.’ 

Although the law at the outset declares the primary rights of 
the landowner, and consequently recognises game as an attribute 
of real property, yet it fails to deal with the subject matter in 
conformity with the laws of property ; for all its provisions have 
relation to the franchise of the ‘Chasse’ as defined above. The 
result is a series of special prohibitions and exceptions inter- 
woven with the network of police and fiscal regulation, which is 
so indicative of the centralised organisation predominant in 
France. The principal enactments of the code are as follows: 
—No one shall exercise the right of ‘ Chasse,’ except when the 
season be open; or when it is open, unless he be provided with a 
‘Chasse’ licence. No one shall exercise such right on the pro- 
perty of another, without the consent of the proprietor or his 
representatives. The sale and transport of all descriptions of 
game (in the widest signification of the term—e. g., including 
larks and wild rabbits) are prohibited in the close season. 
Houses of innkeepers and provision-dealers are alone liable to 
be searched for prohibited game. The Prefect shall determine 
and give public notice of the opening and close of the ‘Chasse’ 
season for each department. : 

‘Chasse’ licences shall be granted by the Prefect at the 
instance of the Mayor or Sub-Prefect, on the payment of a fixed 
duty. The Prefect shall have power to refuse a licence to certain 
specified classes. The ‘Chasse’ licence includes a right of 
‘Chasse ’ with gun or dog by day. All other manner of ‘ Chasse,’ 
with the exception of that of rabbits with ferrets and purse-nets, 
is prohibited. The use of drugs, baits, bird-calls, and decoy- 
birds, is visited with especial penalties—an effectual bar to the 
pleasant lazy and sedentary sport of the Marseillais bourgeois. 

The only practical relaxation of the law is the liberty reserved 
for proprietors and farmers to destroy vermin at all times with 
nets and traps, and occasionally game, at the discretion of the 
Prefect, when proved injurious to the growing crops.* It is un- 
necessary to detail the penalties for poaching, or the mode of 
procedure, both very strict; it only remains to notice that 





* «N.C. C.,’ 412, 413, 424. 
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offences against the ‘ Chasse’ law are the subject of public pro. 
secution, except in the case of sporting trespasses, when the law 
cannot be put in motion without the complaint of the interested 
party; but this enactment does not preclude the civil remedy for 
consequential damages to the landowner. One instance will 
exemplify the strictness of interpretation with which the law is 
administered in France :—‘ An apprentice, who, standing in the 
doorway of his master’s shop, fired at some small birds fluttering 
over “la place publique,” was held by the Court of Cassation 
(1847) to have been guilty of an offence against the “ Chasse ” law 
for shooting without a licence.’ * 

The parallel between the rights and privileges of the ‘Chasse,’ 
as associated with the upper classes in England and France, has 
already been traced to the epoch of the revolution in 1789. 
Since that period France has been subject to every known form 
of Government. The land which, in the time of Arthur Young,{ 
was divided into small properties to a degree inconceivable in 
England, has been still further subdivided by a compulsory 
law of descent. The game laws, abolished in 1789, have been 
reconstructed, avowedly on the broadest foundations, in the in- 
terests of the proprietor, the cultivator, and the public ;{ but on 
principles of such comprehensive inclusion, that it is illegal for 
a man to kill a lark in the close season, or to fire a gun without 
a licence, and absolutely prohibited to every one to pursue game 
when snow is on the ground, or to net small birds at any time. 
Such a code must be held to be in unison with the general feel- 
ing of the nation; for the subject is of a social nature, unaffected 
by political or party considerations; the system was definitely 
established after careful revision under a Constitutional Govern- 
ment, and subsists without alteration under the Empire. These 
pregnant. historical facts lead to the conclusion that game laws, 
so far from being inconsistent with a high state of civilisation, 
are necessary for the protection of property. 

Even in new countries game laws are the offspring of civili- 
sation. Democratic America has instituted close seasons for the 
preservation of game, and enacted penalties against the unlawful 
destruction of specified birds and beasts of chase.§ 

The Legislature of Victoria (where manhood suffrage is in the 
ascendant, and its chosen representatives, as we have lately seen, 
unrestrained by constitutional trammels) has proved the most 
rigid protector of game, The close season extends from August 


1st to December 20th. The penalty for killing any of the native 





C.,’ 2nd Suppl. 1. + Young's ‘ Travels in France,’ i,, 407, 470. 
C., introduction, 28. § Revised Statutes of New York, c. 20, tit. 16. 
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birds, enumerated in a most extensive catalogue, is 2/.; whilst 
it ranges from 15/. downwards for imported game, such as phea~ 
sants, partridges, &c. ; and the press appeals to all classes in the 
colony to aid in enforcing the law with the greatest possible 
strictness,* 

in France the revolution of 1789 annihilated the exclusive 
privileges of ‘Chasse’ enjoyed by the aristocracy; but in Eng- 
land the more modified system of qualification, which prac- 
tically secured similar privileges to the corresponding class, 
subsisted until 1831. The Game Laws Amendment Act of that 
year { abolished all class distinction, legalised the sale of game, 
and, in recognising game as an attribute of landed property, 
subordinated the subject to the existing law of trespass. Posses- 
sion was the foundation of that law; hence the occupier was 
held to be prima facie entitled to the game on the land; { but 
the title of the occupier is derivative, so that it became necessary to 
protect the dominant right of the absolute owner. The Legislature 
effected this object by a reservation of the game to the landlord, 
under existing leases ; and a reservation of the right to the game to 
the possessor of any existing legal right, whether of forest, chase, 
er warren, where such right was superior to that of the landlord. 
Thus the tenant at once became entitled to the game, where the 
land in his occupation was neither subject to a lease or to a superior 
right. At the expiration of the leases then running, the right to 
the game throughout England (save in a few exceptional cases 
of forest and free warren) necessarily resolved itself into a ques- 
tion of contract between owner and occupier, to be considered 
and calculated with all other terms of entry, when a tenant 
agreed to take a farm. There was this further advantage on 
the side of the tenant that, in the absence of any distinct reser- 
vation, the right to the game vested in him as against his land- 
lord. This enactment appears to us to have settled the relations 
between landlord and tenant on a proper footing, and to have 
dealt with the right to game, as far as it goes, on true principles ; 
although it stops short of the recognition of property in game, 
which is (as we shall presently show) a principle which ought 
not only to be admitted in theory, but practically applied in the 
administration of all game laws. The protection of the crops is 
of great public importance as well as of private interest. The 
ravages of game to the growing crops have long furnished topics 
of mixed truth and exaggeration to game abolitionists; in fact, 
the preservation, as distinguished from the artificial propagation 
of game, is altogether a farmer’s question. Mr. Bright, with 





* Vide ‘ Australasian,’ 1865. + 1 & 2 Will. IV. c, 32. ¢ Ibid., s. 30. 
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characteristic sagacity, selected his opportunity for an inquiry 
into the operation of the game laws in 1845, at a time when 
the minds of the agriculturists were deeply agitated with the 
prospect of immediate Free-trade. In moving for a Select 
Committee, he relied ‘ on the universal cry that had been raised 
throughout the kingdom from the tenant-farmers,’* and gave 
detailed calculations of damage incurred from game in specific 
instances. This branch of the subject was most thoroughly in- 
vestigated in the voluminous evidence brought before the Com- 
mittee during the sessions of 1845 and 1846. Two propositions 
were proved beyond dispute: first, that the damage to grain- 
crops caused by game-birds is inappreciable, and far counter- 
balanced by their constant destruction of that arch-enemy of the 
farmer, the wireworm ; secondly, that the ravages of hares and 
rabbits, when preserved in large numbers, are exceedingly in- 
jurious to all descriptions of crops. Here is a proved evil 
resulting from an excess of ground game; of what avail is that 
vaunted maxim of the English law, ‘There is no wrong without 
a remedy?’ In those instances where the owner and occupier 
are united in the same person, there may be some loss to the 
community, represented by the difference between the market- 
value of the hares and rabbits fed on the land, and that of the 
crops which might have been produced from the same extent, if 
highly farmed; but there is no private wrong to be redressed, 
for every man may do what he likes with his own. True, with 
this proviso, ‘that he does no injury to his neighbour’s property ; 
but, in this case, the neighbour holds the remedy in his own 
hands, for the right of property passes with the game to his 
land, and he can trap and destroy the invaders, and sell them 
for his own profit. But this union of property and occupation 
is exceptional. The principal part of cultivated England is 
occupied by tenant-farmers, who, according to Mr. Bright, join 
in a general outcry against the insufficiency of the law. Yet 
the protection afforded by the law to the farmer is absolutely 
complete, if, on entering his tenancy, he takes the proper means 
to protect himself. The legal bearings of the question were laid 
down with great precision in the following resolutions of the 
Committee :— 


‘3. That it is the opinion of this Committee that the recent Act 
1 & 2 Will. IV., c. 32, vested the property in game in the occupier of 
the soil, and distinctly recognised in game, as the subject of sales, one 
of the essential qualities of private property. 4. That under these 
circumstances the tenant has at all times the power to secure the game 
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to himself, or to reject the tenancy, if the proprietor of the lands insists 
on @ reservation being made of the game in his (the proprietor’s) 
favour.’* 


This conclusion meets with the ready rejoinder that the 
customary letting is far otherwise ; that the farmer, an improvi- 
dent being, concedes the reservation of the gaine, as a matter of 
course, and enters on his holding on the implied understanding 
that the stock of hares and rabbits shall not be increased. Then 
comes a dry and prolific season, the rabbits, probably the per- 
quisites of the keeper (a most pernicious usage), multiply to an 
unreasonable extent, crops are damaged, and the tenant’s claim 
for compensation is granted or rejected according to the good 
feeling or caprice of the landlord. Surely the same degree of 
foresight which the farmer displays in conducting his ordinary 
business may reasonably be expected from him when he enters 
into a contract which lies at the very root of his business: 
‘ Vigilantibus, non dormientibus leges subveniunt.’ The prudent 
man would naturally submit the terms of a farming agreement 
or lease to his legal adviser; but the imprudent, who have 
neglected the obvious legal safeguards, are not altogether de- 
fenceless: for in truth there are many duties in every-day life to 
be enforced by social and moral obligation, rather than by the 
action of positive law. Amongst these are the relations of 
landlord and tenant, when game is reserved without any re- 
strictive stipulations, This social view of the question was 
insisted upon with his wonted sagacity by the late Sir Robert 
Peel, in the debate on the Game Laws :— 

‘He believed that on the whole the effectual way of dealing with 
this subject would be by a social and moral change rather than by a 
legislative one. They who preserved game would do well to consider 
whether or no it were wise to preserve game to such an excessive 
extent as prevailed in some parts. This was the way in which he 
anticipated a useful result; and he believed that evidence might be 
adduced which would bring home conviction to almost every gentle- 
man, that it was his duty not enforced by law, but a moral duty, not 
to keep up any excessive preservation of game. He hoped that im- 
provement would be effected rather from consideration on the part of 
landlords than by an alteration of the law; for he despaired of seeing 
any alteration of the law which would not affect the rights of pro- 
perty, and thereby introduce more evils.’ 


Mr. Bright in proposing a report to the Committee, himself 
expressed the general opinion of farmers that they were ready to 
maintain a moderate stock of game on their farms, and would 
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feel pleasure in providing some sport for their landlords, but 
unless they had the power of determining the quantity them- 
selves, they would never be protected from damage.* He has 
recently told the tenant-farmers,t after the lapse of twenty years, 
that no great good can be effected by changes in the game laws, 
that the evil can only be redressed by the admission of another 
million of the people to the elective franchise, and the return of 
farmer candidates for the counties; for until the game laws are 
totally repealed, the tenant-farmer cannot have absolute and 
undisputed ownership over all animals which live on the 
produce of the land. In this letter Mr. Bright has advocated 
consistently enough his favourite aim, a democratic revolution ; 
but he has entirely overlooked the fact that the absolute power 
over the game on his farm has been assured to the occupier by 
the existing laws. The searching inquiry into the effect of 
game preservation on agriculture by the Committee of the House 
of Commons in 1846, ‘resulted in a singular concurrence of 
evidence and opinion both in and out of Parliament to these 
conclusions :—That ground game alone is injurious to crops ; 
that the existing law, in conferring on the occupier the right to 
the game, with the power of destroying hares and rabbits at all 
times of the year, has been amply sufficient for the protec- 
tion of cultivation; that the farmer, if he purposely parts with 
this right, must abide by the consequences of his own act ; 
that the excessive preservation of ground game is on social and 
public considerations detrimental to the community. 

Thus far we have examined the question of the right to game, 
and its preservation, as between landlord and tenant; but if we 
look further to the rights and interests of the public, a wider 
controversy arises as to the place that game ought to hold as an 
article of property, not only in social estimation, but in our 
system of civil and criminal jurisprudence. The common law 
of England has always recognised a qualified property in game, 
yet the method of acquiring and dealing with this property has 
been hampered by the application of an erroneous principle 
derived from that branch of jurisprudence which the Romans 
termed natural law. According to the Institutes, the first 
among the natural modes of acquisition was occupancy, or the 
advisedly taking possession of that which at the moment is the 
property of no man.{ The original acquisitioi of landed pro- 
perty was, as we have seen, ascribed to this theory, though never 
adopted in practice ; for adverse possession, ripened by prescrip- 





* ‘Rep. G. L.,’ pt. ii. 31. 
+ Letter to Midland Farmers’ Club, ‘Times,’ Oct. 29 1865. 
t See ‘Cumin Manual Civ. Law,’ 62, 63. 
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tion, is the foundation on which the legal structure of property 
rests. ‘Though land has itself perforce been excepted, the prac- 
tical application of the theory of occupancy to the accessories of 
land, such as wild animals, wild fowl, and fish, has produced 
many anomalies. The absolute dominion over the land obvi- 
ously includes a possessory right to the wild animals on it, but 
the paramount title to these centred in the taker, on the presump- 
tion that wild animals were the property of no man until they 
were reduced into possession: hence the paradoxical conclusion 
that the property in any wild animal, say a hare snared by a 
poacher, became vested in the poacher, though the right to 
reduce the hare into possession was vested in the owner, on 
whose land it was snared; and as a consequence, the landowner 
had a legal remedy against the poacher for the trespass, but 
none for the theft. But if a wild animal was reduced to tame- 
ness and was fit for food, as conies, cranes, partridges, pheasants, 
and the like, the Jaw held that he that stealeth them, knowing 
them tame, committeth felony, otherwise not.* The antagonistic 
rights to game at one time wild, at another tame, were determined 
and illustrated with much curious leayning in the ‘Case of the 
Swans,’f an authority of weight in the present day, though 
the distinctions recognised in the judgment between various 
descriptions of property are so fine, and apparently so irrecon- 
cileable, that it is wonderful that no legislative reform in this 
branch of law has hitherto reached the fountain head. Here is 
the law of property applicable to cygnets :— 


‘The Lord Strange and Sir John Charlton brought an action of 
trespass against three defendants because they had taken and carried 
away forty cygnets of the plaintiffs in the county of Bucks. One of 
the defendants pleaded that the custom of the said county of Bucks is, 
and hath been time out of mind, that every swan which hath its course 
in any water, which water runs to the Thames, within the said county, 
that comes on the land of any man, and there builds, and hath cygnets 
on the same land, that then he who hath the property of the swan 
shall have two of the cygnets, and he who hath the land shall have the 
third cygnet, which shall be of less value than the other two; and 
that was adjudged a good custom, because the possessor of the land 
suffers them to build there. And by this judgment it also appears 
that a man may allege a custom or prescribe in swans or cygnets. 
And in the same case it is said that the truth of the matter was that the 
Lord Strange had certain swans, which were cocks, and Sir J. Charlton 
certain swans which were hens, and they had cygnets between them ; 
and for these cygnets the owners did join in one action, for in such 
case, by the general custom of the realm, which is the common law in 
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such case, the cygnets do belong to both the owners in common 
equally, scil., to the owner of the cock and the owner of the hen; and 
the cygnets shall be divided betwixt them. And the law thereof is 
founded on a reason in nature; for the cock swan is an emblem or 
representation of an affectionate and true husband to his wife above all 
other fowls; for the cock swan holdeth himself to one female only, 
and for this cause nature hath conferred on him a gift beyond all 
others, that is, to die so joyfully that he sings sweetly when he dies ; 
upon which the poet saith,— 


* “ Dulcia defecté modulatur carmina lingua 
Cantator cygnus funeris ipse sui,” &c. 


And therefore the case of the swan doth differ from the case of kine or 
other brute beasts.’ 


Neither the judges, nor the learned reporter, condescend to 
inform us what would have been the judgment in the event of 
each pair of swans having one only cygnet, or a family not 
divisible by three. 

In this case 


‘It was also resolved that in some animals which are fere nature a 
man hath jus proprietatis a right of property, and in some of them a 
man hath jus privilegii a right of privilege. And there are three 
manner of rights of property, viz., property absolute, property quali- 
fied, and property possessory. A man hath not property absolute in 
anything which is fere nature, but in those which are domite nature. 
Property qualified and possessory a man may have in those which are 
fere nature, and to such property a man may attain by two ways, by in- 
dustry, or ratione impotentie et loci, by industry, as by taking them, 
or by making them mansueta, or domestica: but in those which are 
fer nature, and by industry are made tame, a man hath but a quali- 
fied property in them, i.e., so long as they remain tame, for if they do 
attain to their natural liberty, and have not animum revertendi, the 
property is lost. Ratione impotentie et loci, as if a man has young 
shovellers, or goshawks, or the like, which are fere naturm, and they 
build in my land, I have possessory property in them, for if one takes 
them when they cannot fly, the owner of the soil shall have an action 
of trespass.’ 


So that if a barn-door fowl and a pheasant made their nests on 
the same bank on the property of the same landowner, and A B 
and C D stole the eggs, the one from the nest of the fowl, the 
other from that of the pheasant, A B would be a thief in the eye 
of the law, whilst C D would be only a trespasser. The result 
has been, that although the law recognised a qualified property 
in game, it withheld from it the legal protection, which every 
other species of property enjoyed. The thief who caught, stole, 
and sold game was not a thief before the law. Hence the current 
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opinion not only amongst the lower orders, but among so-called 
popular advocates, that poaching was no offence against the 
rights of property. Yet this feeling did not originate from the 
state of the law alone; game was inseparably connected with 
traditions of feudal times, handed down to the present century, 
and fettered with the legal clog of qualification, which had up to 
the year 1830 practically secured the exclusive right of sporting 
to men of high degree. The chase was looked upon as a privi- 
leged amusement, and it was alleged as a popular grievance 
that the commonalty were excluded from indulging in the 
natural taste for sporting inherited by all residents in the 
country, But although the Act of 1830 swept away all exclu- 
sive privileges by vesting the right to the game in the occupier 
of the land, still society draws a distinction between a poacher 
and a thief, and is disposed from the instinctive love of the 
chase common to Englishmen to class the former rather with 
the sportsman than the felon. In truth the professional poacher 
wages war against all descriptions of property, and few instances 
are to be found of men who poach systematically from the love 
of sport alone. : 

A great alteration in the social and political aspect, as well as 
in the legal bearing of the game laws on property in game, dates 
from the Poaching Prevention Act of 1862. It is important to 
trace the governing motives which led to that measure. The 
organisation of a skilled and disciplined force throughout the 
kingdom had assured that general protection to property which 
the parish constable had long been unable to afford ; but offenders 
against the game laws were excepted from the interference of the 
police, so that the administrators of the law obliged the land- 
owner to protect his own territory, and thus increased the an- 
tagonism between game and other descriptions of property. The 
policeman by the force of circumstances became the auxiliary 
of the poacher rather than the supporter of the gamekeeper 
against midnight marauders. The most disinterested testimony 
to the defective state of the law is to be found in the following 
memorial to the Home Secretary from the chief constables of 
twenty-eight counties :—* 


‘We, the undersigned chief constables of counties, although most 
anxious that the services of the constabulary should not in any way 
be directly or indirectly employed in the preservation of game, are 
nevertheless so deeply impressed with the very serious evils resulting 
from the present anomaly of the game laws, that we feel it imperative 
on us respectfully to submit to your serious consideration these evils, 





* Oke’s ‘Game Laws,’ p. 197. 
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as briefly detailed below, with a view earnestly to pray for a remedy 
in such manner as may be thought advisable by her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment: 

‘1. This is the only law of the land openly set at defiance by gangs 
of armed men at night, who by violence overpower all opposition, and 
so inflict a moral injury on the general supremacy of law and order. 

‘2. The murder of, or murderous attacks on, the servants legally 
appointed to carry out these laws is now of almost monthly occurrence. 

‘3. The desperate assaults committed on these servants thus appointed 
legally to prevent a misdemeanour, are, by their increasing frequency, 
becoming an example which is too often followed by violent assaults 
on the police when apprehending offenders at night for felonies, or 
when searching suspected parties. _ 

‘4, Poachers form a numerous class, who by their training, local 
knowledge, and mode of life, when game fails, are habituated with 
comparative success to commit other offences, both against person and 
property. 

‘5. Poachers generally pass the day in idleness, drinking, and de- 
bauchery, with money freely to spend without work, and moreover are 
looked upon as village heroes for their nocturnal expeditions and 
assaults on keepers; which is an example of most attractive but de- 
moralizing tendency amongst the hard-working and youthful popula- 
tion, more particularly when they observe that the constituted autho- 
rities can take no steps to prevent it.’ 


The legislature endeavoured to devise a remedy for these evils, 
and the Act is in effect a warrant empowering every policeman to 
search persons found in the highways suspected of coming from 
land where they have been trespassing and having game unlaw- 
fully obtained in their possession, or any gun or nets used for 
killing game, and to seize such articles and proceed against 
the offenders at petty sessions for having unlawfully obtained 
such game by trespass.* The construction of this enactment 
soon became the subject of discussion in the superior courts, 
and the first important question raised was, whether it was 
necessary for the prosecutor to prove a trespass on some specified 
land by direct evidence? The Judges{ held that circumstantial 
evidence was sufficient, and Chief Justice Erle pointedly ob- 
served— 


‘It is true that the defendants in this case were not actually seen 
on the land, but I am of opinion that if circumstances be proved from 
which the magistrates may infer that the parties charged have com- 
mitted the offence, they have as much right to draw such an inference, 


though the evidence be circumstantial, as any tribunal can have in any 
case.’ 





* 25 & 26 Vict., c. 114, s. 2. 
t Brown v. Turner, 32, L, J. M. C. 106. 
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The great question of the right of property in game, though 
not raised under this Act, came about the same time under the 
review of all the Courts, and was ultimately set at rest by the 
judgment of the House of Lords in Blades v. Higgs. As this 
decision goes to the ‘root of the principles on which game 
laws are founded, we give the main features of the case in 
detail :— 


‘ William Blades, the plaintiff, was a fishmonger and licensed dealer 
in game at Stamford, in the county of Lincoln, and the defendants, 
William Higgs and Thomas Percival, were, the former the steward, 
and the latter a servant, in the employ of the Marquis of Exeter. 
Between seven and eight o’clock in the morning of the 16th October, 
1860, the plaintiff bought of a man named Yates two bags, containing 
about ninety rabbits, and ordered them to be consigned to him at 
the Midland station at Stamford. The plaintiff, upon the purchase, 
paid 4/, 15s. for the rabbits. A few minutes before nine the same 
morning the plaintiff went to the Midland station with a barrow, for 
the purpose of bringing the rabbits away to his shop. The bags 
arrived, directed to the plaintiff, with one of his own printed labels, 
and the plaintiff paid 4s. for the carriage of them to Stamford, and 
they were delivered to him. As he was proceeding to put the two 
bags into the barrow, and before he had got them on, the defendant 
Higgs came up to the plaintiff and said he wanted to see what was 
in the bags, to which the plaintiff said he should not allow him, and 
with the assistance of a porter the plaintiff lifted the bags on the 
barrow. The defendant Higgs remained there until two policemen 
came, and then he directed them to see what the bags contained. The 
plaintiff said he might. One of the policemen looked into them, and 
seeing that they contained dead rabbits he allowed the plaintiff to 
take them, and assisted him in putting them back on the barrow. 
The other defendant, Percival, then came up and said, “I shall take 
these rabbits, they are mine;” and the defendant Higgs said also, 
“ They are the Marquis of Exeter’s.” The defendants then attempted 
to get possession of the bags, and the plaintiff resisted for some time, 
until at length one of the policemen saying to him it was no use 
his struggling any longer, he discontinued his resistance, and the 
defendants took possession of the bags and their contents. Another 
game-dealer in the town, called Pollard, was fetched to the spot to 
buy the rabbits, and they were sold to him by the defendants, the 
plaintiff protesting against the sale of his property. The two bags 
were directed to the plaintiff, and had been sent from the Ketton 
station on the Midland Railway. 

‘The learned Judge, Willes, J., who presided at the trial, after 
observing that a man’s property in the land does not give him any 
right of property in animals of a wild nature upon the land after they 
have become old enough to escape off the ground, laid down the 
following proposition :—“‘ You have no more right to a rabbit than 
to a sparrow—you cannot follow it and bring it back. He might kill 

it, 
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it, of course, on his own land. It is, I own, very difficult to make 
a distinction, and for myself, I never could see the distinction between 
a pheasant and.a fowl which I choose to encourage and rear on my 
land, but there is that distinction in the law, and I am bound to 
administer the law as it is. The whole theory of the game laws 
is founded on there being no permanency in property of this de- 
scription. The doctrine has been followed as laid down in Coke upon 
Littleton. A person entering on your land is a trespasser no doubt, 
and on his taking the thing out of or off the land he is a trespasser. 
The proofs may be as large as the defendant’s wish, but if a person 
goes into a close and kills a rabbit, or ninety rabbits on Lord 
Exeter’s grounds, which comes to the same thing, and goes off and 
sells them to a fishmonger, then Lord Exeter’s people have no right 
to go to the fishmonger’s and take them from him, as coming out of 
Lord Exeter’s grounds; the right would be in him though taken 
by trespass, and he is only subject to the game laws, and not to the 
ordinary rules of property.” The learned judge then directed the 
jury as follows :—“If the rabbits were the property of Lord Exeter 
at the time, the defendants would have had a right to take them, but 
were they Lord Exeter's? The learned counsel for the defendant 
says he takes them to have been so, and that he would show that 
certain poachers were in Lord Exeter’s grounds, and took the ninety 
rabbits and sent them away from Ketton to Stamford, and therefore 
they were that nobleman’s property, and that he had a right by the 
hands of his servants to take them back. That depends upon this, 
whether persons going on the property of another and taking rabbits 
there, not taking them in a hutch, but wild, and killing them, are 
they to be recovered back? I think not. My notion is, that a person 
who kills wild animals, such as rabbits, is liable to a trespass at the 
instance of the owner of the ground where he kills the game, under 
what are called the game laws. I repeat, I never could understand 
why such a law should exist, because, if a man has land and chooses 
to rear pheasants and what-not upon it, and goes to the labour and 
expense of having them preserved, and of feeding them at much more 
cost than a farmer’s barn-door fowls, 1 never could understand why 
the law as to larceny did not apply as to that. According to all prin- 
ciple and reason they should belong to the man who created the pro- 
perty just as much as the cock and hen. The sum and substance of 
it is, in point of law I rule that plaintiff was entitled to the rabbits, 
and that the defendants were not entitled to take them from him.” 

‘The jury found a verdict for the plaintiff, with 6/. 10s, damages. 

‘The Court of Common Pleas afterwards made absolute a rule 
for a new trial on the ground of misdirection, inasmugh as the judge 
had told the jury that the facts relied on by the defendants did not 
constitute evidence of the right of possession being in the Marquis of 
Exeter. 

‘On appeal the Court of Exchequer Chamber, consisting of Chief 
Baron Pollock, Barons Martin and Wilde, Justices Blackburn and 
Mellor, affirmed the judgment of the court.’ 


An 
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An appeal to the House of Lords was then brought. The Lord 


Chancellor in delivering judgment said :-— 


‘ When it is said by writers on the common law of England that there 
is a qualified or special right of property in game—that is, in animals 
ere nature, which are fit for the food of man—while they continue 
in their wild state, I apprehend that the word “ property” can mean no 
more than the exclusive right to catch, kill, and appropriate such 
animals, which is sometimes called by the law a reduction of them 
into possession. The question in the present case is, whether game 
found, killed, and taken upon my land by a trespasser becomes my 
property as much as if it had been killed and taken by myself or 
my servant by,my authority. Upon principle there cannot, I con- 
ceive, be much difficulty. If property in game be made absolute by 
reduction into possession, such reduction must not be a wrongful 
act; for it would be unreasonable to hold that the act of the tres- 

r—that is, of a wrong-doer—should divest the owner of the soil 
of his qualified property in the game, and give the wrong-doer an 
absolute right of property to the exclusion of the rightful owner. 
But in game, when killed and taken, there is absolute property in 
some one, and therefore the property in game found and taken by 
a trespasser on the land of A. must vest either in A. or the trespasser ; 
and if it be unreasonable to hold that the property vests in the 
wrong-doer, it must of necessity be vested in A., the owner of the 
soil. This view of the case is supported by a series of decisions. 
In the case of Sutton v. Moody, 1 Ld. Raym., Chief Justice Holt 
deduced several conclusions from the Year-books on the subject of 
the property in game. These propositions appear to me to prove 
clearly that game found and killed by a trespasser under such circum- 
stances as that it would be the absolute property of the owner of the 
soil or of the owner of the right of free warren if it had been found 
and killed by such owner instead of by the trespasser, does in law 
become the absolute property of the proprietor of the soil or privilege 
immediately on its being so caught and killed by the trespasser. I 
am, therefore, of opinion that the learned counsel for the defendants 
on the trial at Nisi Prius were right in requiring the evidence to be 
admitted which they proposed to give, in order to prove that the 
property in the rabbits was in Lord Exeter, and that the learned 
judge was wrong in his direction to the jury that such evidence was 
immaterial, and ought not, therefore, to be admitted.’ 





Lord Cranworth, after stating his reasons for concurring in 
the same opinion, observed :— 


‘It was argued before this House that if game killed by a poacher 
is the property of the owner.of the soil, then every poacher is guilty 
of larceny. But this is a fallacy. Wild animals whilst they are 
living are not his personal chattels, so as to be the subject of larceny. 
They partake, while living, of the quality of the soil, and are, like 
growing fruit, considered as part of the realty. Ifa man enters my 

orchard 
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orchard and fills a wheelbarrow with apples which he gathers from 
my trees, he is not guilty of larceny, though he has certainly possessed 
himself of my property, and the same principle is applicable to wild 
animals.’ 


Lord Chelmsford also delivered an elaborate judgment to the 
effect that the rabbits in dispute were the property of Lord 
Exeter. 

Thus was at length extirpated the deep-rooted legal fallacy that 
the captor could acquire a right of property in game antagonistic 
to that of the landowner on whose land it wastaken. It may well 
be asked, after reading this case, why is not the law pushed to 
its natural sequence, and game. made the subject of larceny? 
The reference of Lord Cranworth to the principles of the common 
law leads to a conclusion diametrically opposed to that intended 
by his Lordship. It is true that things affixed to the freehold 
and savouring of the realty, such as growing crops, fruit, vege- 
tables, and mineral ores, and the like; choses in action, such as 
bonds and bills, &c., are not the subject of larceny at common 
law, but all these anomalies of common law have long since been 
swept away and corrected by statute. The person who steals 
such things is classed and punishable as a thief under the Con- 
solidated Criminal Acts of 1861. The moment that game is 
proved to rank in the same category, it is incumbent upon the 
legislature to advance a step further, and subject it to a similar 
rule of law. What are the arguments against such a course? 
The principal objection which hinged on the right of property 
in game is gone, since the decision of the House of Lords that 
game is the absolute property of the owner of the land on which 
it is killed. Another objection—the difficulty of identifying the 
thing stolen—will disappear with a very slight examination; it 
is equally applicable to grain, spice, and many natural produc- 
tions; to calico, cloth, and many manufactured articles, all sub- 
jects of larceny ; the truth is, that conviction in such cases rarely 
turns on questions of identity, but depends either on direct evi- 
dence of the fact or on such circumstantial evidence as leads to 
an inevitable conclusion of guilt. It is also argued that if game 
be made the subject of larceny there would be no theft unless 
game be actually taken, whereas under the present law the offence 
is complete on proof of a trespass in pursuit of game.* That 
argument is easily disposed of. ‘Trespass, according to the 
highest authorities on criminal Jaw, is the very foundation of 
larceny. ‘ All felony includes a trespass, whence it follows that 
if the party be guilty of no trespass in taking the goods, he cannot 





* 1&2 Will, IV., c. 32, 5.30. 
be 
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be guilty of felony in carrying them away.’* Further than this, 
every attempt to commit a felony or misdemeanour is punish- 
able under the criminal law,{ so that as soon as the legislature 
enacts that game be property subject to the law of larceny, a 
trespass with intent to steal game becomes at once a statutable 
crime, There are no technical difficulties attending such an 
alteration of the law, for the language of existing statutes is 
applicable by the mere substitution of game as the subject 
matter of the enactment. Thus, whosoever shall unlawfully and 
wilfully take or kill (any bird or beast.of game) in any land, 
whether the same be inclosed or not, shall be guilty of larceny ;} 
or whosoever shall enter into any land,§ whether inclosed or 
not, with intent unlawfully to take or kill (any bird or beast of 
game) shall be guilty of a misdemeanour, and on conviction 
thereof before two justices of the peace, shall forfeit and pay, &c. 
A more formidable difficulty arises from the fact that the pro- 
cedure and punishment in cases of larceny are very different from 
those at present applicable to offences under the game laws. 
The answer to this objection is, that, if the definition of offences 
be changed, the cumulative penalties: under the excise laws 
repealed, and some other trifling alterations made under the 
head of punishment, the classification of offences and jurisdiction 
of justices might’be retained as at present.|| It is the fashion to 
say that it would be unfair to fix the opprobrium of a theft on a 
mere sporting trespass. We cannot see the force of the reflec- 
tion: an accidental trespass would not be amenable to the 
law, actus non facit reum, nisi mens sit rea; but if a man 
wilfully enters the land of his neighbour for the purpose of 
depriving him of his property, he ought to bear the odium 
attached to the act: every transaction will stand on its own 
merits, and public opinion will afford a very fair court of appeal 
against any obloquy which may momentarily attach to a ques- 
tionable occurrence. It would be well if the law as well as 
public opinion were able to reach a class of offenders who now 
escape unscathed, viz., the gentlemen who purchase pheasants’ 
eggs: were there no receivers there would be no thieves, is an 
old legal axiom, and the rich man who in this way offers an 





* 1 Hawk. c. 19, s. 1, p. 142. Thurborn’s case, 1 Den. C.C. 387. 

+ See 14 & 15 Vict..c. 100, s, 9; 24 & 25 Vict., c. 100, s. 38. 

3 24 & 25 Vict., c. 96. s. 17. § See ibid. s. 16. 

|| Englishmen are rightly tender on any question that affects the liberty of the 
subject. In the case of game larceny, or misdemeanour by day, the procedure- 
would be by summons to Petty Sessions: there would be no power of apprehension, 
save as at present, where the offender refuses to give his name and address. 
Night poachers would, as now, be liable to arrest. 
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almost irresistible temptation to the poor labourer ought to rank 
amongst ‘the worst class of culprits. 

There will be occasional cases of hardship; such must arise 
under every law: abolitionists will agitate, for unanimity is 
unattainable ; but whatever be the pleasures and pursuits of an 
artificial state of existence, the love of the chase is a passion that 
springs from the fountain of natural life, cherished alike amidst 
the rude magnificence of barbarian courts and the turbulent 
followers of medizval barons. In place of declining, it has spread 
with the march of civilisation, and trained the youth and ani- 
mated the manhood of the most vigorous races in modern times. 
The rights of the chase are founded on the first principles of 
law, and however strained through the abuse of power, have 
held a place’ in the institutions of every civilised community. 
It is singular that a radical fallacy should have so long pervaded 
the whole system of game laws, but that fallacy has been at last 
expunged from English jurisprudence by the recent decision of 
the House of Lords. We must now invoke the action of the 
legislature to consolidate the necessary reform by statute, for the 
policy and philosophy of the law alike require that the game on 
the land (now adjudged to be the absolute property of the land- 
owner) should be included in the same legal classification, and 
receive the same protection, as other descriptions of property. 
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6. Disputed Ritual. Ornaments and Usages. A Case, with the 
Opinions thereon of Her Majesty’s Advocate (Sir R. Phillimore, 
Q.C.), Sir Fitzroy Kelly, Q.C., Sir W. Bovill, Q.C., Mr. W. 
M. James, Q.C., Dr. Deane, Q.C., Mr. J. D. Coleridge, Q.C., 
M.P., Mr. C. G. Prideaux, Mr. J. Hannen, and Mr. J. 
Cutler. London, 1866. 

7-11. The Mixed Chalice. The Elevation of the Host. The North- 
Side of the Altar. Incense. Catholic Ritual in the Church of 
Engiand. By Richard Frederick Littledale, M.A., LL.D., 
Priest of the Church of England. London, 1865-6. 

12. A Charge Delivered to the Clergy of St. David’s, October, 
1866. By Connop Thirlwall, D.D., Bishop of St. David’s. 
London, 1866. 


HE Ritual movement, which began in the English Church 
soon after the publication of the ‘Tracts for the Times,’ 

and has been already twice discussed in the pages of this 
Review,* has lately entered on a new phase, which at the date 
of our earlier articles could hardly have been imagined as 
possible. It is no longer a question of surplice against gown 
as the dress of the preachers in parish churches, of a weekly 
offertory, or of reading or omitting the Prayer for, the Church 
Militant ; but vestures and ornaments are revived, ceremonies 
are practised, which no one had ventured on in 1843, or even in 
1851, and the novelties of external worship are justified by the 
assertion of principles which in those days had not been dis- 
covered, or at least found no champion bold enough to maintain 
them. The Ritualists (as they delight to style themselves) while 
they acknowledge a connection with the ‘ Tractarians’ and 
‘ Ecclesiologists’ of an older time, look back on those fellow- 
labourers in the ‘great Catholic Revival’ as mere babes in 
knowledge. They tell us, for instance, that Dr. Newman ‘com- 
pletely misconceived the very nature of the Catholic Church 
when he was among us, and, of course, the English Communion 
also ;’ that when he seceded he was ‘ yet in a semi-protestant 
state ;’t whereas they themselves have made the discovery that 
it is possible entirely to shake off the bondage of Protestantism 
and yet to remain in the English Church; nay, that those who 
do so are its only true and consistent members.t And between 
the earlier ceremonialists and the new party the contrast is thus 


drawn by Dr. Littledale :— 





* No. clxiii., Art. 8, ‘ Rubrics and Ritual of the Church of England’ (May, 
1843); No. clxxvii., Art. 8, ‘Rubric versus Usage’ (June, 1851). 

+ ‘The Church and the World,’ p, 247. 

} Littledale, ‘Catholic Ritual,’ pp. 14, 20-1. 
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‘It may not be forgotten that in a former day, and notably about 
1842, spasmodic attempts to revive various external rites were made, 
and that they fell through (just as two hundred years before, in the 
Laudian movement), not so much because suppressed, or even because 
ridiculed, as because they did not spring naturally out of matured 
theological convictions. In “Loss and Gain ” [a tale by Dr. Newman], 
some examples of this merely dilettante spirit are mercilessly derided. 
But the phenomenon which has to be dealt with now is that cere- 
monial observances everywhere in England to-day co-exist with active 
parochial and missionary work, and are regarded by practical men, 
perfectly free from effeminate sentimentalism, as important adjuncts 
in their labours. In short, Ritualism is not employed as a side-wind 
by which to bring in certain tenets surreptitiously, but as the natural 
complement of those tenets after they have been long and sedulously 
inculcated.’* 


Moreover we are told that, whereas ‘Tractarianism’ in its 
earlier phases was only a ‘religion for gentlemen,’ it has now 
taken a shape which will enable it to wrest the middle classes 
from dissent, to civilise and Christianise those poorer classes 
which have hitherto been either neglected altogether, or ap- 
‘proached in a manner which had no effect on them; that, 
whereas its earlier time was a ‘Tory stage,’ it has ‘now prac- 
tically assumed a democratic aspect, of which the vigorous anti- 
pew movement is an exponent.’f And as another token of pro- 
gress, we find that the epithet ‘ histrionic,’ by which (even though 
qualified by the word ‘almost,’) the late Bishop of London gave 
deadly offence to the ceremonialists of 1850,{ is now boldly ap- 
propriated by the more advanced and more outspoken Ritualists 
of the present day, who do not scruple to avow themselves his- 
trionic, both almost and altogether. 

‘It is,’ says Dr. Littledale, ‘an axiom in liturgiology that no public 
worship is really deserving of: its name unless it be histrionic. His- 
trionic for three reasons :—First, because it is an attempt to imitate 
and represent on earth what Christians believe to be going on in 
heaven. Secondly, because this representation is partly effected by 
the employment of material symbols, to shadow forth invisible powers. 
Thirdly, because personal action rather than passive receptivity is the 
essence of its character. The whole histrionic principle is conceded 
and hallowed by the two most sacred rites of the Christian religion; 
Baptism, which physically suggests the idea of moral cleansing, and 
the Holy Eucharist, which shows forth the broken Body and the out- 





* ©The Church and the World,’ p. 31. ¢ Ibid., pp. 35, 36, 41. 
t We may take this opportunity of a that a sentence which the editor 
a 


of the ‘ Directorium,’ in quotiag it at second-hand (p. xxviii.), ascribes to Bishop 
Blomfield, really belongs to a very different person, the late Bishop Pepys, of 
Worcester. Archdeacon Freeman makes the same mistake, having probably 


copied from the ‘Directorium.’ ‘Rites and Ritual,’ p. 48. 
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poured Blood, at the same time that it presents to the mind the notion 
of sustenance.’ * 


We copy these words merely as evidence of the change which 
has taken place, and do not think it necessary to make any com- 
ment on them. 

Within the last twelve months the Ritualists and their system 
have been much before the public. Their more remarkable 
functions and celebrations have filled a large space in the news- 
papers, where much has been written both for and against them. 
The subject has been discussed in both Houses of Convocation, 
and even in Parliament. A committee of the lower House of 
Convocation has drawn up an elaborate report on it; certain 
archbishops and bishops, ‘a majority of the English bench,’t 
have submitted some of the chief points of ritualistic usage in 
the form of a case for the opinion of four eminent counsel ; 
and an attempt has since been made by the Ritualists, with 
very indifferent success, to draw out from nine other learned 
lawyers an opinion which might be set against the unfavourable 
conclusions of the four. And, as was to have been expected, 
Ritualism has been a chief topic in the late episcopal charges, 
among which it is hardly necessary to say that the Charge to the 
clergy of St. David’s is conspicuous for the deep learning, the 
vigorous thought, the acute penetration, the calm and independent 
judgment, the grave, keen, and subtle humour, the well-weighed 
and forcible language, which in their combination give to Bishop 
Thirlwall’s charges a character altogether unique. 

The Ritualists themselves are much given to boasting loudly 
of their progress. One of them, who was Secretary to the 
‘Exhibition of Ecclesiastical Art,’ lately assured us that they 
are ‘a large and increasing, if not actually the largest, party in 
the Church;’t and, although this is only an instance of that 
exaggerated self-importance which (as we know by the case of the 
Three of Tooley Street) is apt to be produced by vestiary occu- 
pations, there can be no doubt that their numbers are consider- 
able, or that they are bent on doing their utmost to swell their 
following and to extend their influence. We therefore think it 
worth while to lay before our readers such materials as the 
necessary limitation of our space will allow us to bring together 
for appreciating the character and merits of a movement which 
so imperiously claims our admiration and submission. 


Among the books named in the heading of our article we may 





* «The Church and the World,’ pp. 28-9. 
t Bishop of St. David’s ‘ Charge,’ p. 76. ¢ ‘Times,’ Oct. 30, 1866. § 
rst 
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first notice Mr. Perry’s volume on ‘ Lawful Church Ornaments,’ 
which appeared so long ago as 1857. A more unskilful piece 
of literary workmanship, a more wearisome trial of the con- 
scientious reader’s patience, than this extra-large octavo of 
about 650 pages, it would be very difficult to find. There 
is no intelligible method; for any one who is moderately 
acquainted with the history of our Church from the Reforma- 
tion to the reign of Charles II., there is hardly any novelty of 
matter ; * the burden of the whole is a dull and dreary reiteration 
of Mr. Perry’s fancy that whatever articles of church ornament 
were sanctioned by the mediaeval canons are still Jawful in the 
Reformed English Church, unless expressly forbidden by later 
legislation. Of the manner in which this astounding con- 
clusion is worked out it is impossible to give any idea. Mr. 
Perry seems to be quite incapable of rational argument; he 
appears to see no difference between ‘which was to be demon- 
strated’ and ‘which is absurd.’ If, for instance, a person of 
opinions strongly opposed to Rome is found complaining that a 
number of Romish ceremonies are kept up in certain quarters 
some months after the appearance of the first Reformed Prayer- 
book, Mr. Perry, instead of seeing that this is a complaint of 
disobedience to the Prayer-book, assumes that the silence of that 
book as to the things in question was intended to continue the 
sanction of them.{ Ifa foreign reformer, writing from England, 
expresses fear that certain things may be retained in the forth- 
coming Prayer-book, and if out of four such things three are 
retained by name, Mr. Perry concludes from the absence of all 
mention of the fourth, not that it was excluded, but that it must 
have been retained too!t These and other such arguments 
might perhaps be supposed to be the tricks of a dishonest con- 
troversialist, presuming on the party feelings and on the ignorance 
of those for whom he wrote; but as they re-appear in tlie case 
submitted to counsel on the part of the Church Union, we must 
acquit the man who thought them good enough for skilled 
lawyers of anything worse than hopeless wrong-headedness. Mr. 
Perry, however, seems to be the great authority of his party on 
matters of dress and ornament, for he is cited as such through- 
out the ‘ Directorium ;’§ and in addition to laying on us the 





* Mr. Perry actually knows no better than to copy (p. 256) from Grindal’s 
‘Injunctions ’ a prohibition of * holy-water stocks, or fat images,’ with the Parker 
Society editor’s ridiculous explanation, ‘Solid images, as distinguished from 
pictures.’ We had thought that every one who cared about the matter was aware 
of the true reading, ‘holy-water stocks or fats, images,’ &c. The blunder is 
repeated at p. 336, 

¢ ‘The Church and the World,’ p. 468. $ Ibid., p. 466. 

§ See the Preface, p. xxxi. 
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heavy load of his big octavo, he appears in ‘The Church and 
the World’ as the author of a long paper on the ‘ Reasonable 
Limits of Lawful Ritualism; in Messrs. Rivington’s ‘ Anno- 
tated Prayer-book,’* as discussing ‘ Ecclesiastical Vestments,’ 
and ‘ The Accessories of Divine Service ;’ and lastly, as editor 
(and apparently author too) of the ‘ Case’ to which we have just 
referred. It is, no doubt, a great thing to be at the head of 
one’s department, whatever that department may be; but Mr. 
Perry’s success is a convincing proof that the highest eminence 
may be attained in the line of ecclesiastical furniture and dresses 
with a wonderfully small amount of knowledge and an utter 
want of common sense. 

In the same year with the heavy treatise on ‘ Lawful Church 
Ornaments’ appeared the ‘ Directorium Anglicanum,’ edited by 
the Rev. J. Purchas. The second edition, under the care of Dr. 
Lee, was not published until 1865, but ‘ Directorianism’ has 
lately attracted so much of general interest that a third edition has 
already been called for. The illustrations of the first and second 
editions (for each has a set of prints different from the other) are 
significant as to the development which Ritualism had undergone 
during the interval of seven or eight years. Thus, whereas the 
original frontispiece represents some early stage in the celebra- 
tion of the Eucharist, the frontispiece of the second edition dis- 
plays the ‘ elevation of the chalice,’ which in the mean time had 
been added to the stock of ceremonies. In the first edition, 
there are two candles on the altar and two at the sides; but in the 
second edition there are eight additional candles and four pots 
of flowers on what (we think) is called the super-altar. There 
are also some variations of dress between these frontispieces, 
which we have not enough of Mr. Perry’s science to appreciate 
or describe. But, on a general comparison of the two sets of 
plates, no one can help being struck by the fact that the clergy 
of the party in 1865, while more richly adorned by the tailor 
than those of 1857, are decidedly much worse-looking both in 
features and in expression. The ‘acolyte,’ from a tall young 
man carrying a flagon, has dwindled down to a little boy with a 
girdle round his waist and armed with a censer. In a second 
view of a chancel, the candles have become far more alarming 
in the later edition, so as to suggest the likelihood of a con- 
flagration; and whereas in 1857 the altar was surmounted by 
an ornamental cross, this Las in 1865 been superseded by a 


* Edited by the Rey, J. H. Blunt, London, 1866. There is a great deal of 
valuable information in this handsome and comprehensive volume, but we regret 
to say that the book is throughout marred by the spirit of the party, and cannot be 
recommended as a trustworthy guide. 
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crucifix. In these respects generally the third edition, which 
is of a smaller size, and with cuts on a reduced scale, agrees 
with the second. 

The Dean of Ely, in defending the report of the Committee 
of Convocation against a charge of undue gentleness towards the 
Ritualists, is reported to have said :— 


‘We might have taken that absurd work the Directorium Anglicanum, 
‘we might have tied it to Ritualism, as a kettle is tied to a dog’s tail ; 
then we might have shouted “Mad dog!” and run it to death. 1 
confess, however, that that is not the sort of treatment which it would 
have been proper or Christian to apply to the Ritualists.’ 


But as the ‘ Directorium’ has never been disavowed—as it 
numbers among its contributors some of the most shining lights 
of the paity, aud appears to be in fact the rule of their perform- 
‘ances—we must think that this forbearance showed more of 
‘tenderness than of justice. Assuredly the ‘ Directorium’ de- 
serves to the fullest degree the epithet which Dean Goodwin 
applied to it, There is in it a general tone of fatuous solemnity 
which is at once ludicrous and provoking; and perhaps the 
most comical of the effects are produced by the affectation of 
assuming that the ideal of the Ritualists is actually and ordinarily 
realised in the practice of English clergymen. Here, for 


instance, is the beginning of the directions for the ordination of 
deacons :— 


‘The bishop will enter the cathedral church vested in purple 
cassock, rochet, chimere, episcopal ring, zucchetto, and birretta. If 
he do not vest in the sacristy, he will receive his vestments from the 
altar. ... On reaching the faldstool, the bishop will remove his 
birretta, and deliver it to the deacon, who will hand it to the sub- 
deacon, who in his turn will deliver it to an acolyte.. He will wear 
the zucchetto till the dssumption of the mitre. The gloves will be 
carried on a salver..... The bishop, on being vested with the dal- 
matic, sits down, and the deacon removes the episcopal ring, and 
hands it to the sub-deacon to place on a salver held by an acolyte for 
that function. The gloves are then presented on a salver, and should 
be so arranged that the right may lie at the side of the deacon, and 
the left at that of the sub-deacon. In putting on the gloves, the 


deacon assists at the right and the sub-deacon at the left.’-—(pp. 
223-4.) 


And soon. Many of the clergy, it is to be feared, will find 
themselves convicted by this book of a multitude of offences 
which they never dreamt of. How many of them, for instance, 
are aware that ‘no shirt-collars, no gloves, nor rings should be 
worn, the hair should be short, and the face shaven’ (p. 23)? 
How many of those who are chaplains have worn their scarves of 
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the right colour, viz. ‘the colour of the nobleman’s livery to 
whom the cleric is chaplain’ (p. 259)? How many know a 
birretta from a zucchetto, or have worn either of these outlandish 
articles as we are assured by the ‘ Directorium’ that it was their 
duty todo? How many are aware that the opening sentences of 
Morning and Evening Prayer, and the sentences of the Offertory, 
are ‘not exhortations but antiphons,’ and are therefore to 
be chanted by the priest with his back turned towards the 
people? * How many have duly observed the precept that in 
entering the choir, the ‘epistoler, gospeller, and celebrant’ 
should walk ‘ with bodies erect and eyes turned to the ground’ 

. 45)? How many have known and acted on the golden rule 
that ‘the hands of all the ministers should be joined before the 
breast, with the fingers extended, and the right thumb placed 
over the left in the form of a cross, when kneeling. . . The feet 
are put close together. In sitting, the legs should not be crossed, 
and the hands should be placed in the lap (pp. 45, 146)?’ How 
many of them know how to exorcise and to bless the water and 
the salt, in order to the manufacture of ‘holy water’? (pp. 300-1). 
Nay, how many would know even what to do with the precious 
compound, if they had got it? We might goon long enough 
quoting this sort of nonsense, even although we should feel ourselves 
debarred from a great part of the book by the painful contrast 
between the wretched pettiness of the directions and the serious- 
ness of the subject to which they relate. Mr. Medd indeed tells 
us, ‘ reverent care about the minutest accessories is but the natural 
and spontaneous expression of the full believer’s faith and love, 
the unstudied outflow of an affection which truly believes and 
thoroughly realises.’ t But to any one except a ritualist it must 
seem strange that this ‘unstudied outflow’ should take the form 
of a ‘rabbinical minuteness,’ (as it has been termed by the 
Bishop of St. David’s, p. 90), which seems hardly compatible 
with any real sense of the belief which these complicated antics 
encumber. 

The latest work of considerable size which the Ritualists have 
as yet put forth is the volume of Essays, by eighteen writers, 
edited by Mr. Shipley. In this we have the principles of the 
party enunciated more clearly than elsewhere. The papers are 
of yarious merit and demerit ; some of them do not exhibit any 
peculiarities of the school, and it appears, from an unpleasant 
correspondence which has been published, that the editor and 
one of his contributors, Canon Trevor, were mistaken in suppos- 





* ‘Directorium,’ p. 145; ‘ The Church and the World,’ p. 541. 
+ ‘The Church and the World,’ p. 343. 
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ing themselves to be nearly alike in opinions. There are also 
considerable differences of style and manner between the various 
writers. Some are especially distinguished by audacity of asser- 
tion and flippancy of tone, some carry to a greater extent than 
others the assumption which is a general characteristic of the 
party ; some affect a mouthy, quasi-prophetic oracularity, while 
others seem eager to show that they can ‘deliver their message 
like men of this world.’ Mr. Shipley himself is chiefly notice- 
able for a sort of superfine affectation, of which the following 
passage may serve as a specimen :— 


‘ Bearing in mind, then, the sequence and terminology of the Caro- 
line Liturgy, the details of the office which was gradually arranged 
and deliberately accepted by the English Church, when she decided to 
use an order in a language understanded of the people (and which, it 
cannot be too often repeated, has the authority of past generations), 
now require consideration. I restrict myself to details, because the 
two organic divisions of the several offices into the ordinary and 
canon, are the same in both; although, as will be seen, the relative 
positions of the subordinate portions have been very considerably 
altered.’—(p. 512.) 

Again :— 

‘For if a flaw in the Church authority for any document at a certain 
date be at all comparable to an error in an early stage of a mathe- 
matical problem, the accuracy of every subsequent process can no 
more rectify the original mistake in the calculation than the later 
sanction of the Church, I apprehend, can legitimately dispense with 
the absence of Convocational authority for the document in the first 
stage of its history. —(p. 507.) 


Here. it will be seen that, besides the palpable want of corre- 
spondence between the illustration and the thing to be illustrated, 
the two are actually made to change places with each other. 
But Mr. Shipley’s style appears to indicate fairly the quality of 
his mind, and to give us the measure of his powers as a 
reasoner. 


Nothing is more striking in the writings of the Ritualists, 
than the contrast between the complacency with which they 
speak of themselves, and the contempt which they loudly express 
for all other sections of the English Church. As a specimen of 
this tone, which continually recurs throughout their pages, we 
may quote the following passage from Dr. Littledale, who seems 
to be a personage of great authority among them :— 


‘If the argumentum ad verecundiam were one of much weight in the 
present day, it would be sufficient to point out that [as to the con- 
struction of a certain rubric] on the one side are ranged all those 
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persons who accept in its fulness the language of the primitive Litur- 
gies and the ancient Fathers touching the Holy Eucharist, who are 
competent, after long study, to pronounce with some degree of 
authority on the meaning of Rubrics, and who have shown themselves, 
by diligent use, the most faithful adherents of the Book of Common 
Prayer. On the other side are found ranked together all those whose 
Eucharistic teaching is, to say no more, entirely modern, and all those 
who agitate for more or less sweeping alterations in the Anglican for- 
mularies, while possessing a most imperfect acquaintance with litur- 
giology, and exhibiting a very modified respect for rubrics or canons.’* 
..-. *On the one side are ranked the Puritan, the Broad Church, 
the Establishmentarian, and the “High and Dry” sections. On the 
other, the smaller but far more vigorous and active school which still 
pushes on the great Catholic Revival.’f 


This same writer tells us that ‘ Tractarians are the only An- 
glicans who so much as profess to be guided by primitive 
Christian precedent on the one hand, and by English canon and 
rubrical law on the other.’ { He cannot quote the Bishop of 
London’s testimony that ‘the Ritualist clergy of his diocese are, 
he believes, in many instances, severely injuring their health by 
their sedulous ministrations amongst the poor in some of the 
worst parts of London,’ without adding that his lordship ‘ has 
not hitherto expressed any similar opinion as to the members of 
the other sections, nor is it metaphysically certain that he would 
be justified in doing so.’§ As to the offer of religious privileges, 
Dr, Littledale tells us that ‘ while the Tractarian “‘ compels men 
to come in” to the spiritual banquet, the Puritan is content with 
distributing some broken fragments of the repast to loiterers in 
the highways, and the Latitudinarian neither feasts himself nor 
invites a guest, but tells the police to make Lazarus move on.’|| 
The failures of all other parties to evangelise thoroughly either 
our home population or the heathen in foreign lands are dwelt on 
by one writer after another with malicious exaggeration, and even 
with an appearance of exultation. To Dr. Littledale it seems to 
be matter of satisfaction that, through the mismanagement of 
‘High and Dry and Puritan ecclesiastics,’ ‘ the shopkeepers 
and artisans have gone to dissent, and the labourers have gone 
to the devil;’ 4] and, as it is the practice of quack-doctors to 
begin their operations by throwing discredit on all regular prac- 
titioners, and by making the most of all symptoms of disease, so 
these gentlemen delight to draw fearful pictures of irreligion and 








* «The North Side of the Altar,’ pp. 4, 5. + Ibid., p. 3. 
¢ ‘The Church and the World,’ p. 27. § Ibid., p. 28. lj Ibid., p. 42. 
q Ibid., p. 40. Compare Baring-Gould ‘On the Revival of Religious Confra- 
ternities,’ passim. 
immorality 
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immorality as prevailing everywhere, and then proceed to 
announce themselves as the only men for a cure. 


‘In prospect of a battle with unbelief,’ says Mr. Baring-Gould, ‘ we 
must review our ranks, and see what bodies of men will be best fitted 
to endure the brunt of the fight. And we think that there can be no 
question that the real battle will rage between the Catholic party in 
the Church of England and the Freethinkers. Little support can be 
expected from the Low Churchmen. They are desultory skirmishers, 
and their place will probably be, like David's warriors, to “tarry by 
the stuff.” ’* 


We must indeed admit that, for dealing with the more ignorant 
classes of society, the Ritualists possess certain advantages in 
that confidence of assertion and in that readiness to abuse all who 
are above them, which they have in common with the lowest 
teachers of radicalism and infidelity. But if our main hope is to 
rest on them in any struggle which may be expected between 
Christian faith and the unbelief of educated men, our prospects 
are indeed deplorable. Of course, however, any objections which 
one who is not a ritualist may make to the party must proceed 
from motives of the basest and most hateful kind :— 


‘ The real secret of the intense hostility which has been manifested 
of late is that the ritual movement is obviously a successful missionary 
agency; and those sections of the Church which are either non- 
missionary in their essence, or which have lost the missionary spirit, 
naturally object to a course of procedure which is not merely a tacit 
reproach to them, but which visibly thins their following.’t 


In short, all parties and sections in our Church are utterly 
wrong, except the Ritualists; and if any one, after showing 
sympathy with them in some degree, should hesitate to go all 
lengths with them, the treatment of Archdeacon Freeman in the 
‘ Directorium Anglicanum’ may teach him what he has to 
expect. The original editor, Mr. Purchas, had -thanked Mr. 
Freeman for ‘permission to make extensive use of his erudite 
and noble work on “ The Principles of Divine Service,” ’ and for 
‘the elaborate corrections and important additions which the 
‘** Directorium” received from its author.’ t The Archdeacon, 
however, has since found it necessary to speak out as to the 
‘unjustifiable’ character of the publication, and in consequence 
of this he is handled as follows by Dr. Lee, in the Preface to the 
third edition :— § 

‘ The Directorium has likewise received the advantage of Archdeacon 





* «The Church and the World,’ p. 100. 
t Littledale, in ‘The Church and the World,’ p. 32. 
} Ibid., p. xxxi. Ibid., pp. xlix. 1. 
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Freeman’s public reprehension, which the editor of the second edition 
sincerely regards as a very valuable compliment.’ 


And then follows this note :— 


‘This clergyman, before he became a canon and archdeacon, assisted 
the original editor in its compilation ’— 


politely hinting that the Archdeacon’s promotion had led him to 
disavow the opinions of his earlier days; although the original 
editor had expressly stated that Mr. Freeman was 


‘not to be identified, either as a ritualist or as a theologian, with 
every direction in this manual.’—(p. xxxi.) 


Archdeacons and canons, however, are very small game for 
these soaring birds to stoop to, and their main fury is reserved for 
the bishops. There is no longer anything of that inconsistency 
between the profession of abject reverence and the practice of 
habitual insult and defiance which used formerly to startle us in 
the behaviour of ‘Tractarians towards bishops. True it is that 
the ‘ Directorium’ is, ‘with every feeling of profound respect, 
most humbly dedicated to the Archbishops and Bishops in visible 
communion with the see of Canterbury,’ and that a copy of tne 
volume of Essays was solemnly presented to the Upper House of 
Convocation; but these are merely such pleasantries as some 
extreme Protestants have indulged in by dedicating their works 
to the Pope, and in general the anti-episcopal spirit now shows 
itself without even the pretence of formal respect for those against 
whom it is directed. Dr. Littledale, for instance, after telling 
us that— 


‘Grindal’s theory of his episcopal authority was that it was given 
him for the purpose of enabling him to put down with a high hand 
whatever he disliked, whether legal or not,’ 


adds 


‘Such a method of government is not so perfectly unlike that of 
some diocesans of a much later day that it need excite any surprise.’ * 


And the application of this passage may perhaps be in some 
degree understood by comparing it with the following extract 
from a letter written by Mr. Stuart, of St. Mary Magdalene’s, 
ee and adopted into the ‘ Directorium’ by Dr. 

e:— 

“TI must protest against the miserable, trembling, cowardly attitude 
which [a correspondent of the ‘ Guardian ’ newspaper | recommends the 
clergy to assume towards their bishops... . . If the Bishop of London 





* «Elevation of the Host,’ p. 21. : 
18 
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is inclined to “ run-a-muck” at Catholic faith and Catholic worship, 
by all means let him do so. If he wishes to puritanize the Church, 
as I believe he does, let him take all lawful means towards his object ; 
and if we wish to Catholicize the Church, as we avowedly do, let us 
take all lawful means towards our object, too; and God defend the 
right ! 

S Who is this awful despot, this terrible Turk, this Pope in posse, 
who is ready to cut off all our heads in five minutes if we “ provoke” 
him? He is a constitutional officer of the Church, and himself subject 
to its laws as much as any one else.’ * 


Dr. Littledale despises the bishops for their ignorance of 
‘ Liturgiology,’ and is angry with them for their consequent mis- 
behaviour when obliged to officiate in the churches of the 
party :— 


‘It is very seldom that an accomplished Ritualist is permitted to 
celebrate in a non-ritual church ; but every one has seen the manner 
in which strange celebrants, episcopal and others, deliberately ignore 
and set at nought the use of some churches where they chance to 
officiate.’t 


But ‘ Liturgiology’ is by no means the only subject as to which 





* ‘Directorium, p. xl. The writer of this seems to be one of the wits of the 
party, and, as some of our readers may like to see a specimen of ritualistic wit, we 
copy from the ‘Guardian’ of November 7, 1866, a letter written by Mr. Stuart, 
in consequence of some one’s having described the ‘ Ecclesiastical Art Exhibition ’ 
at York as ‘a melancholy assortment of millinery’ :— 


‘ “ CHEER UP.” 
A Melancholy Assortment of Millinery ! 
Now really, sir, this is such a ey rm | happy phrase—(or perhaps I ought to say 
such a singularly sad one)—that | would suggest its being adopted for the future 
as the proper and special title of this exhibition. 
‘Bills might be printed and distributed next year at Wolverhampton as fol- 


lows :— 
“ During the Congress Week 
A Melancholy Assortment of Millinery 
will be exhibited daily. 
Palls, Funeral Copes, and Lent Vestments will predominate. 
Chief Undertaker—Mr. Vincent. 
Doleful Hymns will be sung from time to time, accompanied by groans from the 
deeply afflicted. 
No admission except in full mourning. Smoking strictly prohibited. 
Bitters may be had at the bar. 


‘“‘N.B.—The Vestment in which the Knight of the Sorrowful Countenance did 
nance on the Sierra Morena will be exhibited in a room of horrors by itself. 
Ladies of weak nerves are advised not to enter this room.” 
‘I trust this will not be thrown away. 
*Epwarp Srvagt. 
‘Munster Square, Regent's Park.’ 
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the bishops are culpably in darkness, The Bishop of Ely is, 


according to Mr. Medd, ‘one among the few members of the 
episcopal bench who enjoy any reputation for theological ac- 
quirement ;’ and even fis acquirements are not, in Mr. Medd’s 
opinion, sufficient to save him from gross error in the attempt to 
understand the ritualistic doctrine : *—- 


‘ Little,’ says the same writer, ‘do some of our Fathers in God seem 
to reck of the anguish, not unmixed with indignation, caused to faith- 
ful souls by the shallow denials of unpopular truths into which they 
sometimes allow themselves to be drawn.’ t 


And he tells us that the bishops in Wesley’s time, 


‘like some of their successors of the present day, could only try to 
trample out a religious energy which they had neither the grace 
to appreciate nor the wisdom to control.’ t 


Still more distinct is Mr. Baring-Gould :— 


‘The episcopal boot is so accustomed to descend on every spark of 
vitality in the stubble of the Establishment, that perhaps it will follow 
the precedent—the illustrious precedent—of the Wesleyan schism, 
and stamp out all this zeal for God and His Church.’ § 

Again :— 

‘ Courage in the cause of God and the Church is at present not one 
of the characteristics of her dignitaries; and it may be questioned 
whether, when a Bill is introduced for the altering of the vestments 
of the priesthood, the episcopal mitre should not be abolished also, 
as antiquated, to make way for the more appropriate symbol of the 
white feather. . . . The Anglican prelates have so diligently accumu- 
lated straws wherewith to break the camel’s back, that the poor beast 
will kick over the load, and decline to submit his back to other burden 
than that laid on him by Providence—his own hump.’ || 


Perhaps it may be thought that the faults which are_so freely 
charged on the English bishops are traceable to the circumstance 
of their ‘ owing their position and the enjoyment of their emolu- 
ments to the State.’"9] Butno; for Dr. Littledale tells us that— 


‘The same short-sightedness {as in the days when Episcopacy was 
established in Scotland] still, unhappily, marks the spiritual rulers of 
the Scottish Church ; and, at a time when Presbyterianism is evidently 
breaking up from its old moorings and drifting away into unknown 
seas, they stifle the natural expression of the devotional life of their 
liturgical Church, and deter converts at the same time that they law- 
lessly oppress their own flocks,’ ** 


In short, Episcopacy, whether endowed or unendowed, is in the 





* «The Church and the World,’ p. 344. ¢ Ibid., p. 347. t Ibid., p. 350. 
§ Ibid., p. 106, || Ibid., pp. 107-8. q Ibid., p.107. *™ Ibid., p. 49. 
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eyes of these gentlemen a system of illegal and abominable 
tyranny ; and whereas we used to be told that in former days it 
was the practice of Jesuits and otier Romish emissaries to work 
their mischiefs against the English Church in the disguise of 
Puritans, Independents, Quakers, and the like, we now find that 
the profession of extreme high-churchmanship is a cloak for the 
successors of Martin Marprelate and Smectymnuus. As for any pro- 
mise which they may have made at ordination or at any other time 
to obey their spiritual superiors, ‘ following with a glad mind and 
will their godly admonitions, and submitting themselves to their 
godly judgments,’ they tell the Bishops (as Bishop Blomfield 
was told even in 1850) * that this is to be understood of such ad- 
monitions and judgments only as can be enforced by a decree of 
court—that the ‘glad mind and will’ mean a reluctant and 
growling submission to the unavoidable sentence of law.f And 
even at admonitions and judgments of this sort they can afford, 
as Archdeacon Lord Arthur Hervey says, to ‘snap their fingers, 
because the Church Union would subscribe to bear a clergyman 
harmless who provoked the action of his ecclesiastical su- 
periors.’ 

‘I confess,’ said the Archbishop of Canterbury, in language which 
Dean Stanley has truly characterised as dignified and almost pathetic, 
‘I have witnessed with deep sorrow the tone of defiance with which 
the recently introduced practices have in some instances been sup- 
ported. I fear that such advocates know not what spirit they are of, 
and would fain hope they may still learn to adopt something more 
of Christian moderation and Christian humility. . . that they may be 
more ready to lend a willing car to the pastoral and paternal counsels 
of those who are over them in the Lord.’ § 


Nor, if they despise bishops, is there any other authority to 
which they are disposed to submit, except through sheer com- 
pulsion :— 


‘If, said the Dean of Westminster, in the Lower House of Convo- 
cation (Feb. 9, 1866), ‘the opinion of this House, or the legal opinion 
we procure, is in their favour, the Ritualists will receive it with great 
approbation ; but if it be against them, they will, if we may judge by 
their past conduct towards bishops and archbishops and the Canons 
of 1604, treat it with the utmost contempt.’ 


For judges their contempt is as strong as for bishops, and 
whenever any decision of i a court has swept away some of the 





* See his Same of that ae. 
+ See the Speech of the n of Ely in Convocation, February 8, 1866. 
t Debate of Convocation, June 26, 1866. 
§ Answers to Address of the English Church Union (‘ Guardian,’ February 7; 
1866). 
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pretensions which they had before most confidently set up, they 
employ their ingenuity in finding out what details of their 
system may have been overlooked in the condemnation, and 
what evasive tricks may be practised on the ‘words of the sen- 
tence. Thus, whereas the Privy Council decided, in the case 
of the Knightsbridge and Pimlico Churches, that the ‘ fair 
white linen cloth’ which the rubric prescribes for use on 
the communion-table must not be edged with lace, or adorned 
with embroidery, the editor of the ‘ Directorium’ draws the 
distinction that embroidery is not ‘every hind of work,’ but 
only ‘that particular kind of work which entirely covers the 
surface of the original material ;) and he triumphs in the disco- 
very that ‘the judgment does not, however, prohibit lace on 
the “linen cloth” used for covering what remains of the 
blessed Sacrament after the communion of the priest and 
people.’* On occasion of the same judgment, a lay member of 
the party, Mr. John David Chambers, who is described by the 
editor of the ‘ Directorium’ as an ‘eminent barrister,’ t indited 
a letter to a newspaper, ‘for the guidance of clergymen and 
churchwardens’ whom he supposed to be looking to him for 
advice. In this letter it is laid down that although, according to 
the judgment, the linen cloth ‘ must be wholly white, and without 
any lace, embroidery, or other ornament,’ yet, in the eminent 
barrister’s opinion, 

‘Fringes, borders, and interwoven patterns may be used of the 
fairest and most beautiful and delicate variety, so long as they are not 
attached or worked by hand, but are textile; only a part or a mere 


prolongation of the tissue of the linen cloth itself, and not additions 
thereto.” 


Then again, as the Court had ruled the communion table must 
be of wood, this must be complied with ; 


‘I see, however,’ says Mr. Chambers, ‘no reason why a small slab 
of stone may not be let into the surface at the place of consecration. 
There are no directions that the table shall be wholly of wood ; and 
this small piece would not affect its moveability, or deprive it of the 
character of a table of wood.’ 


And in this strain the letter goes on through nearly six pages 
of small type. t - But our readers have probably had enough for 
the present of this learned gentleman, although perhaps he may 
fall in our way again hereafter. 

While the Ritualists profess to be the only true and consci- 
entious members of the English Church, they lavish their 





* p. xxxiii. t p. 340. ¢ ‘Directorium,’ pp. 340-6. 
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contempt on everything connected with it. The whole policy 
of our Church since the Reformation is regarded by them as 
a series of stupid blunders.* In the wild and chimerical 
schemes which they are fond of projecting for the re-union of 
Christendom, it is always supposed that the English Church is 
that which owes humiliating concessions and explanations to 
the Greeks and Romanists;} and not only do they abuse the 
Thirty-nine Articles, as some of their predecessors had done, 
while labouring to put a Roman sense on them,{ but the Prayer- 
book itself is now held up to derision, For an example of this, 
we may refer to Mr. Shipley’s essay on ‘ The Liturgies of 1549 
and 1662,’ p. 514-5. Dr. Littledale thinks that our service, 
unless accompanied by the new embellishments, is of all services 
the least attractive. 

‘There is nothing to impress the eye, nothing to quicken the atten- 
tion, nothing to make the breath come short or the pulse beat quicker. 
There is not the sense of awful, brooding calm, which those who 
know what a Presbyterian communion-day in Scotland is, when con- 
ducted by ministers of a high stamp, will remember with respect. 
There is not the swing and heartiness of a Wesleyan meeting. 
ate the mysterious and symbolical pomp of a Roman Catholic 
church, 


But oo the strongest of all the party in this direction is 


Mr. Baring-Gould, who has, we believe, published a book about 
wehrwolves, and seems to have himself acquired from his studies 
somewhat of a lycanthropic character. He tells us that— 

‘The Prayer-book is to the ignorant man a puzzle. What knows 
he of the sublime perfections of “the wicked man?” Nor is the 
“ Dearly beloved ” calculated to convince him of all, judge him of all, 





* See Baring-Gould, in ‘ The Church and the World,’ p. 98. 

+ See on this the Bishop of St. David's ‘ Charge,’ pp. 105, seqq. Mr. Blenkin- 
sopp carries us back to the quarrels between the Roman and the British parties 
in England 1200 years ago, by gravely laying down that among the points which 
are to be got over in treating for union with the Greek Church are—the celebration 
of Easter and the wearing of the beard. As to this last point, indeed, he thinks 
that ‘ perhaps now we may say we are alike’ (‘The Church and the World,’ 192-3, 
a But we have already seen that the ‘ Directorium’ (p. 3) is peremptory for 
shaving. 

$ OE P. 202. We must protest against an idea which has been ex- 
pressed, not only by the extreme high-church party, from Dr, Pusey (‘Eireni- 
con,’ p. 30-2) down to Mr. Blenkinsopp, but (in a very different interest) by Dean 
Stanley C Contemp. Review,’ April, 1866, p. 544),—that because the late republi- 
cation of Tract XC. did not excite a renewal of the agitation which attended its 
appearance a quarter of a century before, the principles of that Tract are now 

erally admitted. The real reason why little or nothing has been said against 
it now is, that the old condemnation, not only by the Oxford authorities, but by 
the general feeling and conscience of churchmen, is considered sufficient. See 
as to this the Bishop of London’s late Charge. 

§ ‘The Church and the World,’ p. 41. a 

an 
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nd aie Nine Sih Gown on his face, and repeat that God is in us of a 
truth.’ * 

Again— 

‘Let us suppose that a collier, who reads with difficulty, has had 
his heart touched, and is persuaded by the parson to come to church. 
He opens his book at Morning Prayer. The first words he sees are, 
“When the wicked man,” &c.; but the priest begins “If we say that 
we have no sin,” &c. This puts our friend out till he has discovered 
the sentence, and in the mean time “ Dearly beloved” is half over, 
and this exhortation, consisting of three long-winded sentences of 
most involved nature, is to him so much Chinese.’ 


The rest of the service is then described in a like strain of 
refined humour, until at last we are told that 


‘Like the story of the Bear and Fiddle—in the very middle of the 
Communion-service, off go the congregation out of church. Our 
collier strokes his head and says, “ Enough of Sunday hide-and-seek ! 
I'm off to the Ranters. I don’t like to look like a fool amongst folk 
what knows their book. I’m no scollard; so Church ain’t t’place 
for me.” ’ f 


We quite allow that a member of the English Church might 
fairly express an opinion as to the desirableness of greater sim- 
plicity and elasticity in her offices, with a view to special purposes ; 
but the flippant stuff which we have quoted from Mr. Gould is 
something very different from the expression of a well-affected 
Churchman’s wishes. The upshot of this gentleman’s medita- 
tion is, that if he and his friends may not be allowed to carry 
everything their own way, they will fall back upon the monastic 
system ; for as this, in former times, admitted of exemption from 
all authority except that of the Pope, and as the Ritualists are not 
at present inclined to acknowledge a Pope, the system of ‘religious 
life’ offers to Mr. Gould the attraction of freedom from all 
superior authority. While Italy is getting rid of her monks and 
friars as an intolerable burden, Mr, Gould sees in the revival of 
these orders the means of re-invigorating our effete national Church 
and of regaining for it the affections of the people, to a degree 
of which we can as yet have no idea. And if (although this is 
not stated) episcopal ordination should be wanted for any mem- 
bers of the proposed ‘ Confraternities,’ it may doubtless be had on 
very reasonable terms from the French gentleman who, after having 
been a Dominican friar at Rome, a Presbyterian missionary at 
Damascus, assistant minister at a dissenting meeting-house in 
London, and an unsuccessful applicant for parochial or mission- 
ary work in connection with the Church of England, professes 





* ‘The Church and the World,’ p. 93. + Ibid., p. 101-2, 
n 2 to 
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to have been lately consecrated by some Oriental sectarian 
prelate as ‘ Julius, Bishop of Iona,’ with jurisdiction over the 
whole of Western Christendom.* 

We have already noticed the tendency of the Ritualists to 
slipperiness and evasion.{ But perhaps those of our readers 
who are not familiar with the publications of the party may be 
little prepared for the degree to which it is held that evasion 
may be lawfully carried, and it will be well to illustrate this by 
an example. Archbishop Laud, and his contemporary Wren, 
Bishop of Ely, were charged with popish motives for standing 
at the west side of the holy table at consecration, and for intro- 
ducing a rubric in accordance with their own practice into the 
Prayer-book intended for Scotland. They denied the charge 
with indignation, alleging that they had stood at the west side 
merely for reasons of convenience—as both of them were ‘ short 
of stature,’ and the English rubric at that time left the matter 
open ; and with regard to the rubric of the Scotch book, the 
Archbishop declared the only object of it to be ‘ease and 
decency,’ adding ‘I protest in the presence of Almighty God, 
I know of no other intention than this.’ { Dr. Littledale, how- 
ever, cites these two prelates as authorities for consecrating at 
the west side of the table, and he deals with their disavowals 
as follows :— 


‘It has been objected that they put their practice in the matter of 
celebration on the lowest ground of physical convenience when 
assailed on the subject, and said nothing at all about ritual propriety. 
We who, in our own day, have known lights on the altar excused on 
the ground of the darkness of a chancel, need feel no surprise at their 
employing the only argument to which their adversaries would conde- 
scend to listen.’ § 


* The strange details of this case may be found in late numbers of the 
“Guardian.” Dr. Lee, of the ‘ Directorium,’ appears to be the chief patron of 
Bishop Julius. 

¢ Of the unblushing way in which evasions are propounded, we may cite two 
more instances, both relating to the material of the communion-table. (1.) In the 
case of the Round Church at Cambridge (Faulkner v. Litchfield), where a ‘ stone 
altar’ had been erected, weighing a ton aud a half, having its foundations em- 
bedded in concrete some inches below the paving of the chancel, and its back 
fixed to the east wall, it was rightly contended that the documents of the English 
Church prescribe a moveable table; whereupon the advocate of the stone altar 
asserted that it fulfilled this condition, because it could be removed by suitable 
machinery! (2.) Whereas the canons of 1571 prescribe a table ‘ex asseribus 
composite junctam,’ the Directorians, not content with saying that those canons 
were ‘ never in force’ (which is in so far true that they were never confirmed by 
Parliament or by the Crown, although it is certain that they were practically 
enforced and obeyed at the time), propound the gloss that ‘these asseres might be 
of any material, iron, stone, zinc, as well as of wood;’ and then they go on to 
misconstrue the decisions on the subject.—p. 6. 

+ Works, ed. Angl. Cath. Lib., vol. iii. p. 346, 

§ ‘ North Side of the Altar,’ p. 23. 
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Dr. Littledale’s carelessness in citing authorities is, indeed, so 
gross and so habitual that we can readily acquit him of having 
had Laud’s solemn protestation before his eyes or in his mind 
when he wrote this. But even if he supposed the denial to have 
been made without any special appeal to the Almighty, what a 
strange light is thrown by these words on the morality of the 
writer! While we reject with utter disgust the suggestion that 
Laud and Wren rested their defence on false grounds, we must 
regard the passage as evidence of the views entertained by 
Dr. Littledale, and by those to whom he refers for a parallel, 
as to the liberties which may be taken with truth. Yet these 
are the men whose tenderness of conscience is such as to be 
disturbed by apprehensions that the number of collects in some 
part of the church-service may in certain circumstances be not 
odd but even! * 

We have already seen that this peculiar tenderness of con- 
science interprets the ordination vow ‘reverently to obey your 
ordinary and other chief ministers, following with a glad mind 
and will their godly admonitions, and submitting yourselves to 
their godly judgments,’ as meaning nothing else than compul- 
sory obedience to judicial sentences; we have seen that the 
Ritualists are in the habit of boasting that the law is altogether 
on their side; and (as in the instance of Mr. Stuart’s insolent 
challenge to his diocesan}) that they are in the habit of daring 
all who may differ from them to meet them in the law-courts. 
No doubt this sort of vapouring looks very courageous ; but surely 
even the persons who indulge in it must understand that there is 
no equality of terms between themselves and those to whom their 
defiances are thrown out. It costs a ritualist nothing to perform 
a feat which he knows or suspects to be illegal ; but the illegality of 
it cannot be brought home to him until after long delay and much 
anxiety, at a frightful cost of money, and at the risk of incurring the 
odium which is popularly attached to everything that can be repre- 
sented as persecution. And as to their boasts of having the law on 
their side, although the ceremonialists were able to make out a 
case to their own satisfaction (assuredly not to that of anybody else) 
so long as they were left to construe the law for themselves, we 
unlearned people have of late years gradually learnt so much from 
legal judgments and opinions as may set us very much at ease 
on this point. We now know on authority, that where a law is 
not clear in itself, it is not to be interpreted by any gloss that 
the words can be strained to bear, however manifestly paradoxical, 
evasive, or contrary to the known intentions of the authors; but 





* ¢Directorium,’ pp. 50-2. Tt p. 173. 
that 
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that it is to be construed on principles which are established in 
the courts ; that reason and common sense are not excluded from 
the investigations of law any more than from those of history ; 
that, among other things, usage is not to be shut out of con- 
sideration; while ‘contemporaneous exposition,’ as gathered 
from the documents and the actions of the time, from the works 
of writers who lived in it or near it, will carry great weight in 
‘every court of law in England.’* Stone altars, once maintained 
with the boldest confidence, have been done away with by judicial 
decisions. Lights on the altar have been barely saved for the 
time by an affidavit stating that in the church as to which the 
question had been raised they were used only for the purpose of 
giving necessary light—a purpose for which the ‘ Directorium’ 
considers that it is almost sacrilegious to burn them, inasmuch 
as they ought to be kept for the celebration of the Eucharist 
(p. 13). And most especially a fatal blow has been dealt to a 
theory on which Mr. Perry’s whole book on ‘ Lawful Church 
Ornaments’ is founded—the theory that, as certain Acts of 
Henry VIII. for a reformation of ecclesiastical laws allowed the 
old canons, &c., to remain in force (unless ‘contrariant or repugnant 
to the laws and customs of this realm’) until the proposed revision 
should be executed, and as that purpose has never yet been ful- 
filled,—the ornaments sanctioned by the medizvai canons had 
‘authority of Parliament in the second year of Edward VI.; 
whence it would follow that they are at this day prescribed by 
the rubric, which orders that the ornaments so authorised 
‘shall be retained and be in use.’{ Mr. John David Chambers, 
indeed, tells us that the Privy Council, in deciding the cases 
of Westerton and Beal against Liddell, ‘most culpably’ 
declined to go into this question.{ Perhaps it may be thought 
by ordinary ple that Lord Kingsdown and his colleagues 
understood their own business as well as the ‘ eminent 
barrister’ whose censure they have incurred. But although 
it is true that they did not argue or decide the question as 
to the validity of the canons, they did settle the matter which 
was really before them, by stating that, ‘after much considera- 
tion,’ they were ‘satisfied that the word ornaments in this 
rubric is confined to those articles the use of which in the 





* Dr. Lushington, in Moore's ‘ Report,’ p. 38; ‘ Opinion of Sir R. Palmer,’ &c., 
p. 48, folio ed.; Shaw in ‘Contemp. Rev.,’ Jan., 1866, p. 5. 

+ The absurdities which would result from this principle are in some degree 
shown by Mr. Shaw, ‘Contemp. Rev.,’ i. 20 ; iii. 317, but are much more effectively 
exposed by the unconscious naiveté of Mr. Perry in his summary of canons, 
which he supposes to be still in force and in his list of ornaments,‘ Lawful Church 
Ornaments,’ pp. 467, seqq. 

¢ ‘ Directorium,’ p. 344, 
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services and ministrations of the Church is prescribed by the 
[First] Prayer-book of Edward VI.’* That this is the only 
reasonable way of understanding our rubric we are thoroughly 
convinced ; and even in the ‘ Directorium,’—although it had been 
‘compiled in the belief that the “ authority of Parliament” in 
this rubric was intended to apply only to those ancient canons 
and provincial constitutions made statutable by the Acts’ for 
a revision of the Ecclesiastical Laws—we are told that ‘ subse- 
quent investigation has induced the editor to modify that 
opinion thus far, viz., that the rubric refers not only to the canon 
law, but that it also includes the First Book’ of Edward VI. 
(pp. xx. xxi.) We take this avowal for what it is worth, only 
remarking that the Privy Council, in deciding for the Book 
of Edward’s second year, entirely shut out the authority of 
the older canons as a guide to the ornaments which are to be 
retained, 

Mr. Perry, too, in his essay on ‘ Lawful Ritual,’ shows a con- 
sciousness that his old position is untenable (pp. 464-5); but he 
endeavours to rescue something by a distinction as to the words 
employed in the judgment of the Privy Council,—that, as they 
had in one place spoken of ornaments ‘ prescribed by’ the Book of 
1549, and in another place of things ‘used under’ that book, 
‘it ought not to be assumed that in their minds these were 
simply identical and interchangeable terms’ (pp. 448-9, 450, 
497). If the frivolousness of this objection required any exposure, 
it has received it from Mr. Shaw, who shows that in law the 
phrase ‘under a statute’ is habitually used in the sense of 
‘prescribed by.’t And when Mr. Perry’s distinction as to 
the language used by the Privy Council, and his old propo- 
sition as to the authority of the canons, were again brought 
forward in the Case of the English Church Union (pp. 50, 60, 
79), the eight learned counsel to whom the case was referred 
gave no favourable reply, but significantly intimated their opinion 
to the contrary. For, as they unanimously pronounced against 
the lawfulness of incense, and as censers or thuribles for incensing 
were among the articles which were prescribed by the canons 
and which the Ritualists affirm to have been ‘used under’ the 
First Book of Edward, the inference as to their opinion on the 
authority claimed for the canons is unmistakeable. We need not, 
therefore, any longer fight with the opposite view, or expose the 
monstrous sophistries and absurdities by which it has been 
maintained. { 





* Moore’s ‘ Report,’ p. 156; comp. pp. 160-1; Dr. Lushington, ibid. pp.30-3. 
+ ‘Contemp. Rev.,’ iii. 314-6. 
t See against it Mr. Shaw in the ‘ Contemp. Review,’ Nov. 1866, pp. 333-7. 
r. 
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Mr. Perry, indeed, attempts to repair his shattered defences ; 
if the canons are not to be considered as of parliamentary 
authority, he would still use them as ‘subsidiary’ to the rubric ; 
for this, he argues, is not a complete system of directions as to all 
necessary or admissible ornaments.* We allow that it is not ; and 
so do the Privy Council, by declaring themselves ‘ not prepared 
to hold that the use of all articles not expressly mentioned in the 
rubric, although quite consistent with, and even subsidiary to, 
the service, is forbidden.’t But then the admissibility of other 
articles is evidently to be determined, not by unnatural construc- 
tions which would foist on the service of the Reformed Church 
the ornaments which were suitable only for its unreformed state, 
but according to the rules of right feeling and common sense. 
If, for instance, it were to be contended that a clergyman, if he 
wore the attire prescribed by the rubrics of 1549, ought not to wear 
any under-clothing, the contrary is to be shown from the reason 
of the thing—not by citing, with Mr. Perry, the Anglo-Saxon 
canon which enacts ‘ Let no minister of the altar presume to go 
to celebrate the mass with naked legs.’ t 

We have, then, already seen so much as seems to justify us in 
saying that the result of appealing to law will in general be 
unfavourable to the Ritualists; and that if in this or that point 
the Courts should decide in their favour, it will be on grounds 
very different from theirs, 


Mr. Perry enumerates as ‘the five prominent (though not 
exclusive) points of the Charter of an English Churchman’s 
Ritualistic Liberties ’— 

(1). ‘The ancient vestments of the bishops and other 
clergy ; 

(2). The two lights on the altar ; 

(3). The incense ; 

(4). The mixed chalice ; and 

(5). The eastward position, in front of the altar, of the 
priest and his assistants at the celebration of the Holy Com- 
munion.’ § ; 

We may add from other sources, as further points on which 
the Ritualists insist as important in the celebration— 

(6). The use of wafer-bread ; 

(7). The presence of ‘the faithful’ for what is styled ‘ spiritual 
communion ;’ 

(8). The elevation of the consecrated elements, 





* «The Church and the World,’ p. 475. + Moore, p. 187. 
} ‘Lawful Church Ornaments,’ p. 470. § ‘The Church and the World,’ p. 497. 
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Let us, then, consider these items in the order here given :— 

(I.) The rubric and the Act of Uniformity of 1559, in pre- 
scribing the ornaments which had ‘authority of Parliament in 
the second year of the reign of King Edward VI.,’ appear to 
sanction the use of copes, vestments (i.e. chasubles), albs, and 
other articles which had been ordered by Edward’s First Prayer- 
book in 1549, but had been forbidden by his Second Book in 1552. 
It would seem, however, that the orders of 1559 for the revival of 
these vestures took little effect; and in 1565 certain ‘ advertise- 
ments’ were issued, which prescribed the use of a cope at the 
celebration of the Holy Communion in cathedral and collegiate 
churches, but a surplice for this, as for all other offices, in parish 
churches, It has been questioned whether these advertisements 
fulfilled the conditions under which they would, by Elizabeth’s 
Act of Uniformity, have had the force of law. But it is certain 
that for something like a century after their date they were 
generally supposed to have such force ;* and, in our own time, 
Archdeacon Harrison has vindicated their authority in an 
elaborate argument,t which the opposite party have found it 
more convenient to ignore than to grapple with, The directions 
of the advertisements were re-enacted in the 24th and 58th 
canons of 1604 ; and this was the rule until the Great Rebellion, 
although on the one hand the use of the cope was much neg- 
lected in cathedrals, while on the other hand it is possible that 
one or two clergymen may, under the primacy of Laud, have 
attempted to introduce it into parish churches. f 

At the restoration of Charles II., when the puritans objected 
to the rubric, as ‘ seeming to bring back copes, &c.,’ both the 
wording of their objection and the terms of the reply made 
by the bishops appear to prove that the ‘seeming’ was not 
contemplated as a reality,§ except, possibly, as to the class of 
churches for which the cope had been ordered by the advertise- 
ments and the canons. But in the revision of the Prayer-book 
which followed, the order of 1559 was re-enacted; and the 
question now is, whether our rubric is to be construed exclu- 
sively by the light of Edward’s First Prayer-book, or also by that 
of the advertisements and canons, with the usage of three hundred 





* See Chancellor Massingberd’s speech in Convocation, June 27, 1866. 

+ ‘ Historical Inquiry into the Rubric,’ pp. 87-121. London, 1845. 

t We are not aware of any other evidence for this than a passage of Heylyn’s 
‘ Life of Laud’ (p. 471), cited in the ‘ Hierurgia Anglicana’ (p. 165), by which it 
appears that four London clergymen were charged by the Puritans, in 1640, with 
(among other things) ‘administering the sacrament in copes.’ But it does not 
appear whether this particular charge was brought against all the four, nor 
whether it was established against any one of them. 

§ See the remarks of the Bishop of St. David's on this, pp. 80-2. 
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years. It has been pointed out by the Archbishop of Canterbury, 
in his answer to the English Church Union, and more fully by 
Archdeacon Wordsworth and others, that, immediately after the 
re-enactment of the rubric, Archbishop Sheldon and Bishop 
Cosin—both of them concerned in the late revision, and Cosin 
a high ritualist of the Laudian school, whose authority our 
modern ritualists are never weary of citing for much more than 
it will really carry*—spoke in their articles of a surplice as 
the dress to be worn by their clergy, without any mention of 
copes, or vestments, or albs ;{ that the solemnity of Sheldon’s 
language in particular is inconsistent with the idea that these 
articles were meant only to prescribe a minimum ;{ and that 
in the enforcement of conformity under Charles II. no one was 
ever troubled for neglecting to wear the more gorgeous articles 
of ecclesiastical dress. 

Although the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council have 
pronounced for the ornaments of Edward’s First Book in general, 
they have not precluded themselves from referring to other au- 
thority (such as the advertisements or the canons) for the 
explanation of this rubric, if the question of vestments should 
hereafter come before them.§ The Committee of the Lower 
House of Convocation declare themselves to be, ‘on the whole, 
of opinion that the use of the vestments in parish churches 





* We cannot here go fully into the abuse which is habitually made of Bishop 
Cosin’s name. Let it be enough to say that his three series of ‘ Notes on the 
Prayer-book’ (Works, vol. v., ed. Ang. Cath. Lib.) were published for the first 
time long after his death; that they were mere jottings, made in the course of 
his eS later differing in tone from the earlier, and none of them giving 


any grounds for supposing that he would have wished them to come before the world 
as containing his settled opinions ; that the notes of the earliest and most immature 
series are those on which reliance is chiefly placed by the Tractarian and Ritualist 
writers; that these contain mistakes of fact which go far to lessen their value; 
that even thus, Cosin does not maintain certain opinions for which he is quoted,— 
¢.g. that the ornaments prescribed by medieval canons had authority of Parlia- 
ment in 2 Edw. VI.; that as even the latest notes appear to have been written 
before the author’s advancement to the episcopate, to speak of any part of them as 
the work of ‘ Bishop’ Cosin is delusive: that, although Cosin was prominent in the 
last revision of the Prayer-book, he was certainly not omnipotent in it, inasmuch 
as there is evidence (in a Prayer-book with notes in the writing of his chaplain, 
Sancroft) that many of his —— in the direction of Laudian ritual were 
negatived ; and, consequently, that it is altogether unwarrantable to bring forward 
his private opinions, or his personal acts, as if they were decisive for the inter- 
pretation of the Prayer-book. We have long seen reason for believing that the 
influence of Cosin in the revision was controlled by that of Sparrow ; and this has 
also occurred to Mr. Milton (pp. 43-5), whose pamphlet will be noticed below. 

¢ The ‘ Directorium’ (p. 18) quotes Kennet’s ‘ Register’ for the statement that 
at the enthronization of Bishop Walton, of Chester, in 1661, ‘all the members of 
the cathedral’ were ‘ Mabited in their albs.’ But it seems pretty clear that this 
means merely in their whites, i.e. surplices. 

} See Milton,‘ The Sacrificial Vestments,’ pp. 46-7. 

§ Speech of the Dean of Ely in Convocation, June 27, 1866. 
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cannot be regarded as binding upon the consciences of the 
clergy; and that the use of the surplice by the parochial 
clergy “ at all times of their ministration” is a sufficient com- 
pliance with the rule of the Church of England.’ Of the Counsel 
whvse opinions have been taken, while the four to whom the 
case of the bishops was referred are unanimous against the vest- 
ments, the nine* on the other side are equally unanimous in 
thinking them legal. 

On the whole, we. cannot very canfidently anticipate what the 
result of an appeal to law on this question may be ; but whatever 
may be decided as to cathedrals and collegiate churches, and 
even if the use of the vestments should be pronounced lawful for 
the parochial clergy, we do not believe that any court, or that 
any lawyer whose opinion is worth a straw, will: agree with 
Mr. J. D. Chambers ¢ in supposing that a/l the clergy are bound 
to wear them, whether willingly or otherwise.t 

(II.) In favour of lights on the altar, it has been attempted to 
show that they had authority of Parliament in the second year of 
Edward, (1) by virtue of the Acts which confirmed the canon law 
until it should be revised ; (2) by the Injunctions of Edward’s first 
year (1547), which, under an Act (31 Hen. VIII. c. 8) soon 
after repealed, had the force of law. For these Injunctions, while 
forbidding the clergy.to allow other lights in churches, except 
‘only two lights upon the high altar, before the sacrament, which, 
for the signification that Christ is the very true light of the 
world, they shall suffer to remain still.’§ But these circuitous 
lines of argument have both been cut off by the decision of the 
Privy Council as to the meaning of ‘authority of Parliament ;’ | 





* This was the only point on which Sir Fitzroy Kelly had declared himself when 
his promotion to the Bench prevented his further consideration of the questions. 

t ‘Directorium,’ p. 344. 

t The Rev. W. Milton, in his pamphlet on ‘ The Sacrificial Vestments ’ (London, 
1866), supposes that the words ‘ authority of Parliament’ refer to such things as 
were introduced for the first time by the Act and Prayer-book of Edward's second 
year ; and that thus they relate to the cope, which, having before been used in 
processions, &c., was then, for the first time, prescribed for use at the altar. And 
he points out that the cope alone was revived by Laud. But unluckily for this 
theory, the author is not able to produce any evidence that the distinction between 
the parliamentary authority of the cope and the older authority .of the ‘ sacrificial 
vestments,’ was intended by the revisers either of 1559 or of 1662, or that it was 
apprehended by Laud as a reason for reviving the cope, and it alone. 

§ Cardwell, ‘Doc. Ann.,’ i. 7. The retention of the lights on the high altar 
alone, and the interpretation given of their meaning were evidently intended by 
way of opposition to the system of saint-worship. 

|| The Rev. James Skinner, however, tells us, with all the confidence of his 
party, that ‘there never was any doubt about the legality of the lights ; there és 
no doubt about it now.’ (‘A Plea for our Threatened Ritual,’ p. 46. London, 1866), 
And it appears that Mr. J. D. Chambers has published a pamphlet in behalf of 
lights, which we have not thought it necessary to inquire after. 4 

an 
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and as the lights are not mentioned in the Prayer-book of 
Edward's second year, the question now is, whether they are to be 
reckoned among the things which were then allowed to continue. 

In opposition to the lights it has been argued that the sanction 
of the Injunctions was given to them as being ‘before the sacra- 
ment ’—i.e. (according to the language of the time) in front of 
the consecrated host, which was then reserved in a tabernacle or 
other receptacle; and, consequently, that when the reservation 
was done away with, the attendant lights must have shared its 
fate. We have never seen this argument satisfactorily answered, 
but it is not necessary to insist on it. * 

About six months after the time when the Prayer-book of 
1549 came into use, Hooper (whom Dr. Littledale styles ‘the 
notorious’) wrote to a foreign correspondent that a number of 
Romish ceremonies were still used, and, among other things, 
that candles were burnt on the altars ;{ and this, as we have seen 
(p. 166), Mr. Perry regards as evidence that they had the authority 
of the new Book. It must, however, be clear to any reasonable 
person that Hooper’s complaint was really directed, not against 
the Prayer-book, but against the devices of the Perrys and Lees 
and Littledales of that day; the reactionary faction which, under 
the countenance of the ‘notorious’ Bonner, endeavoured to keep 
up the Romish usages under the reformed Liturgy. 

Shortly after this—we do not undertake to say exactly when, 
or under what immediate authority—came out certain ‘ Articles,’ 
which are to be found in Burnet’s ‘ History of the Reformation,’ 





* The Ritualists generally content themselves with putting it aside ; how little 
they can make of it in the way of reasoning may be seen by referring to Mr. Perry 
in ‘ The Church and the World,’ p. 499, and to the ‘ Case of the Church Union,’ pp. 
68-9. The meaning which was then attached to the phrase *before the sacra- 
ment’ is quite certain. Thus Cardinal Pole enjoined ‘ut perpetuo lampas vel 
cereus coram sanctissimo hoc sacramento ardeat,’ and inquired ‘ whether there do 
burn a lamp or a candle before the sacrament.’ (Cardwell, ‘ Doc. Ann.’ i. 147, 174). 
In these places it is allowed that the reserved sacrament is meant; and in the 
very Injunction of 1547 the phrase ‘before the sacrament’ has a parallel in the 
prohibition of setting lights ‘afore any image or picture.’ Even Mr. Perry feels 
the force of this usage so strongly that he tries to escape from it by pleading that 
Cranmer's Articles of 1548, in speaking of ‘ two lights upon the high altar,’ do not 
add ‘before the sacrament.’ But we need hardly say that this does not get clear 
of the words in the Injunction. The only real difficulty is, that one light was all 
that habitzally burnt ‘before the sacrament.’ But since the difficulties on the 
other side are so very much greater, perhaps this may be got over by supposing 
’ that although only one candle or lamp was burnt perpetually, two may have been 
displayed for a short time after the enclosure of the sacrament in its tabernacle or 
pyx. We do not remember to have seen how the advocates of lights interpret the 
word ‘before’ with reference to the consecration—whether they suppose it to 
weed “g time (and so to mean at) or to place—in which case it must mean 


t ‘North Side of the Altar,’ p. 16. 
+ ‘Orig. Letters, ed. Parker Soc.,’ p. 72. 


and 
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and in Cardwell’s ‘Documentary Annals.’* The first of these 
articles orders that the clergy should ‘ omit in the reading of the 
Injunctions all such as make mention of ... candles upon 
the altar;’ and with this agree the Injunctions which, in 1550, 
were issued by Bishop Ridley for the diocese of London.t To an 
unprejudiced person it must be clear that the Articles were not 
meant to introduce anything in addition to the Prayer-book 
(much less anything inconsistent with it), but to show how it 
was to be obeyed, in consequence of the ‘divers doubts for the 
fashion and manner of the ministration of the same,’ which had 
‘risen rather by the curiosity of the minister and mistakers, than 
of any other worthy cause.’{ In opposition to such persons, 
who had anticipated our modern Ritualists in the principle that 
whatever had not been expressly forbidden was lawful, the 
articles showed that the silence of the rubric, as to any ornament 
or ceremony, was to be interpreted as a prohibition. 

We may now pass on to the beginning of Elizabeth’s reign 
(1559), when ‘ contemporaneously, as it would seem, with the new 
Prayer-book coming into use, the Queen issued fifty-three Injunc- 
tions, mostly the same as those published by King Edward’ in 
1547. ‘Now,’ continues Mr. Perry, from whom these words 
are borrowed, ‘the very circumstance that these Injunctions were 
issued, in itself proves that some more exact directions than the 
Book or the Statutes gave were then thought to be needed in order to 
determine with precision what might be consistently used.’§ But 
Mr. Perry has missed an inference which seems to us unavoidable, 
viz., that the need of some such supplement to the rubric had been 
impressed on the Queen’s advisers by the remembrance of the 
wilful mistakes which had been made as to the first Prayer-book ; 
that the Injunctions, therefore, were now issued simultaneously 
with the new Book, instead of being left until the old mischief 
should have been repeated; and, consequently, that this circum- 
stance reflects a character of genuineness and authority on the 





* The copy from which Burnet printed them is not now to be found, nor is 
any other copy known. Mr. Perry makes all that he can of this, suggesting 
that the document ‘is not trustworthy evidence. It does not even pretend to 
possess any royal authority, for it is merely called “ Articles to be followed and 
observed according to the King’s Majesty’s Injunctions and Proceedings.”’ And 
he supposes that ‘ these Articles may tome 4 have been the Injunctions of some 
bishop ’"—(* The Church and the World,’ p. 455.) But from whomsoever they may 
have come immediately, they claim to be based (at least) on royal authority, so 
that we may fairly use them as they are here used, The date was probably early 
in 1550. In behalf of these Articles, see the second of Mr. Shaw’s excellent papers 
on ‘Ritualism and the Ecclesiastical Law’—(‘ Contemp. Review,’ *Nov., 1866, 

. 326-9). 

“ Cardwell, i. p. 81. + Act 5 & 6 Edw. VI, c. i. sect. 5. 

§ ‘Lawful Church Ornaments,’ pp. 138-9. 

‘ Articles’ 
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‘ Articles’ of 1549 or 1550.* And this is confirmed when we 
look into Elizabeth’s Injunctions, for there the paragraph which 
allowed lights on the altar has disappeared, exactly in accordance 
with the order given in those Articles. Now, then, it might be 
thought, everything is clear; the candles are gone, and the 
Articles of 1549 or 1550 seem to be virtually acknowledged by 
the Injunctions of Elizabeth. But Mr. Perry’s inference is that 
‘ The entire omission of this Injunction [the Injunction of 1547 
in favour of the two lights] from those given by Elizabeth is a 
most convincing proof that the “two lights upon the high altar, 
before the sacrament” were meant “to remain still” ’"—(p. 140). 

If any reader (outside the ritualistic circle) should have 
supposed that we have spoken too disrespectfully of Mr. Perry’s 
reasoning powers, we venture to think that, after this specimen, 
he will do so no longer. 

But to go on with the story: There was in the beginning 
of Elizabeth’s reign a great agitation on the subject of lights, in 
consequence of her having set up a pair, together with a crucifix, 
in her own chapel. But, although the revival of the ornaments 
of Edward’s second year had then been ordered by rubric and 
statute, it appears abundantly, from the history and the corre- 
spondence of the time, that the lights and the crucifix in the 
royal chapel were the only things of the kind in the whole 
realm ; and that they did not claim authority from law, but were 
set up for the gratification of the Queen’s personal tastes. After 
a time, the candles were no longer lighted, but they were still 
retained ; and, after the example of the royal chapel, candlesticks 
and candles were introduced into cathedrals, college-chapels, and 
the private chapels of noblemen and others. Under Laud’s influ- 
ence these ornaments were much used, but the candles were not 
lighted in the day-time.t And at the revision of 1662, when 





* Mr. Perry, however, had not begun to question the genuineness of these when 
he wrote his book on ‘Lawful Ornaments.’ 

¢ The Bishop of Exeter, in his Letter to Dr. Lushington (1856), quotes 
Bishop Jewel (‘ Zurich Letters,’ i. 18) as evidence that Elizabeth would not do any- 
thing ‘without the sanction of law.’ But Jewel speaks only of unwillingness to 
violate the law on account of pressure from others ;. and all the correspondence of 
the time shows that no pretence of law was set up in behalf of her chapel orna- 
ments. 

t A Puritan tract of 1660, quoted in the ‘Hierurgia Anglicana,’ p. 329, says, 
‘they must have all (except candles lighted) that are upon the popish altars.’ 
The only instances of lighting that have been produced (and these not clear) are 
from Whitehall Chapel (Rushworth, ii. 279). Much has, indeed, been made 
of a passage in the Aberdeen chronicler, Spalding, who, according to one edition, 
describes the candles at Charles’s Edinburgh coronation as ‘on light,’—as if this 
meant a-light. But in Spalding’s dialect on has a negative meaning, so that this 
reading comes to the same with those of the editions published by the Bannatyne 
Club (‘ unlight,’ i. p. 17) and by the Spalding Club (‘ onlichtit,’ i, p. 36). 

the 
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the words of Elizabeth’s statute were introduced into the rubric, 
it is certain that there was no intention of restoring lights, 
for otherwise they would have been a subject of episcopal 
inquiry. 

n the case of St. Barnabas’ Church, Dr. Lushington pro- 
nounced an opinion against the legality of the lights ;* but as the 
incumbent made an affidavit that the altar candles were never 
used there except for the purpose of giving necessary light, 
no decree was pronounced against them.{ The question, there- 
fore, was not carried by appeal before the Court of Arches or 
the Judicial Committee ; and the judgment of this last tribunal 
affects them only in so far as it disallows the parliamentary 
authority which was claimed for them.{ The four counsel to 
whom the case was referred in behalf of the bishops declare 
them to be illegal; of those who were consulted by the Church 
Union, six regard them as not unlawful,—one of the six goes so 
far as to say positively that they ‘are legal ;’ while Sir W. Bovill 
and Mr. Coleridge hold that they are ‘not now lawful.’ The 
Committee of Convocation think that ‘the instances which can 
be quoted of candles lighted during the celebration of the Holy 
Communion are few, and the evidence not beyond question ; ’ that 
‘the use is not without precedent in the Church of England 
since the Reformation, although it is a use which has not been 
generally adopted at any period since the Reformation.’ The 
chairman of the Committee, Dean Goodwin, in speaking on the 
presentation of the Report, seems to have been somewhat ashamed 
of this sentence. ‘My own feeling,’ he said, ‘is that there was 
no such use, and I am against the use of such lights.’§ But 
when we find that a learned doctor had proposed instead of it 
a resolution that the lights had in their favour ‘the general 
principles of the Church Catholic; their retention as such by 
our own branch of it at the time of the Reformation’; precedents 
of our own; possibly statute-law, certainly canon-law; definite 
direction from time to time by lawful authority ; and prescriptive 
use, —we apprehend the difficulties which the more reasonable 
members of the committee must have had to deal with in framing 





* Moore’s ‘ Report,’ pp. 63-70. 

+ Yet we are told in the ‘ Directorium ’ that ‘the judgment in the Knightsbridge 
case decided their strict legality ;’ and this just after the writer had said that ‘the 
two eucharistic lights must never be used, as mere candles, for lighting the 
sanctuary’ (p. 43). And the falsehood of their having been sanctioned by 
the judgment is repeated on every possible occasion. Mr. Perry would rather 
have no candles at all than lumina cxca (p. 508); but Archdeacon Freeman sees 
in these a beautiful symbolism (p. 76). For ourselves, let us say that we object 
only to the attempt to force the lights on us by falsified history and unsound argu- 
ment, t Moore, pp. 70, 151. § Debate, June 26. ‘i 
the 
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the report, which has been truly characterised by the Bishop 
of St. David’s as ‘a mosaic of compromises cemented by a 
general disposition in favour of Ritualism’—(p. 122). For our- 
selves, we have no doubt how the question ought to be decided 
on historical grounds; nor have we any great misgivings as to 
the probable result of any legal decision. 

(11I.) Of incense it will not be necessary to say much, 
although Dr. Littledale has devoted a pamphlet to the subject. 
The examples of it since the Reformation give no countenance 
to the practice of ‘censing persons or things,’ which is said to 
be carried to a greater length in the services of the Ritualists 
than in those of the Roman Church. Such use of incense is 
declared by the Committee of Convocation to be ‘inadmissible ;’ 
and it is unanimously condemned by the twelve counsel whose 
opinions have been taken on these questions. ‘ With regard to the 
simpler use of incense in a standing vessel, for the twofold pur- 
pose of sweet fumigation and of serving as an expressive symbol, 
the Committee think it sufficient to remark, that it should not be 
introduced without the sanction of competent ecclesiastical 
authority.” Onthe question of this kind of use, the legal advisers 
of the bishops were not asked to give their opinion, and, like 
them, Sir W. Bovill and Mr. Coleridge have confined their 
answer to the censing of persons and things. But the remaining 
six counsel have all declared themselves more or less strongly 
against all use of incense in any part of the Church-service. 

(1V.) The mixture of water with the wine in the eucha- 
ristic cup is also the subject of a tract by Dr. Littledale. This 
practice was ordered by the First Book of Edward VI., but was 
not mentioned in the Second. In favour of it is alleged the 
authority of Bishop Andrewes and of Archbishop Laud * (al- 
though as to Laud the matter is not so clear as Dr. Littledale 
supposes); and it is argued that the mixture must have been 
intended by the revisers of 1662, because Cosin writes :—‘ Our 
Church forbids it not, for aught I know, and they that think fit 
may use it, as some most eminent among us do at this day.’ t 

To any one, however, but a Ritualist these words would seem 
to intimate that the writer himself did not practise the rite in 
question ; and it is clear from the context§ that this was the 
case with Cosin, even in his earlier and more ritualistic days, 





* Littledale, p. 17. 

t Seea paper by the Rev. J. C. Crosthwaite, in the ‘British Magazine,’ xxxi. 
BP 615-6. -The Nonjuror Brett says that Laud introduced the custom at 

hallows, Barking, when he was minister of that parish (‘On Liturgies,’ 
p. 404, ed. 1838). But it appears that he never held the parish (‘ Hierurg. Angl.,’ 


p. 391). 
.. } Littledale, p. 19. § Cosin, vol. v. pp. 153-4," ed, Ang. Cath. Lib. 
: to 
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to which the note belongs. And we have already pointed out 
the fallacy of supposing that any of Cosin’s notes, whether earlier 
or later, or even that his suggestions for the alteration of the 
Prayer-book, are to be received as evidence, in the sense which 
the Ritualists pretend, of the intentions of our last revisers. 

The mixture, as is well known, was insisted on as necessary 
by the section of Nonjurors who were styled ‘ Usagers ;’* and we 
believe that, in consequence of a connection with the Nonjurors, 
it has always been kept up by some clergymen of the Episcopal 
Church in Scotland. But its true significance, according to Dr. 
Littledale, was not understood until of late years, when the ‘ new 
science’ (as Bishop Thirl wall calls it, p.78) of ‘ Liturgiology’ threw 
light on the matter. And therefore, because it is prescribed in 
some ancient liturgies, it is said to be a tradition of the Universal 
Church,f so that whoever omits it must, according to Dr. Little- 
dale, bring himself under the censure of our Thirty-fourth Article, 
as one that ‘through his private judgment, willingly and purposely, 
doth openly break the traditions and ceremonies of the Church’ 
(p. 16). In other words, whereas the object of that Article is 
to assert for the national Church the right of regulating such 
matters for itself, and of requiring individuals to submit to its 
regulations, Dr. Littledale would have us to believe that its 
condemnation applies to those who obey the laws and customs of 
the national Church in preference to setting up their private 
judgment under the name of obedience to the Church universal. 

The absence of all order for the mixture, after it had been 
specially ordered in the first reformed Prayer-book, is all but 
conclusive against it. The bishops are advised by their counsel 
that ‘the ceremonial mixing of water with the wine, as a signi- 
ficant act in the course of the service, appears to us to be illegal.’ 





* It might be supposed that the Ritualists, as they have very much in common 
with the party of Hickes, Collier, and Brett, would avow a sympathy with them, 
as the Tractarians did at an earlier time. But it is quite otherwise; see, for 
instance, Mr. Baring-Gould, in ‘The Church and the World,’ p. 107, and Dr. 
Littledale, on ‘ Incense,’ p.33, where Dodwell is styled ‘ the most eccentric of even 
that crotchety brotherhood.’ We do not understand the meaning of this ; perhaps 
it arises from the fact that the Ritualists aim at popular influence, which the 
Nonjurors never dreamt of, and hence their favourite party in the last century is 
that of Wesley. So little does Mr. Blenkinsopp know of the history of the Non- 
jurors, that he supposes the‘ Anglican bishops’ to have been concerned in a ne; 
tiation for union with the Greek Church, which was really carried on by Collier 
and his party. (‘The Church and the World,’ p. 192. See Lathbury’s ‘ History 
of the Nonjurors,’ pp. 309-360.) : 

+ Neither Sir William Palmer (‘Origines Liturgice,’ ed. 2., vol. ii., p. 75) nor 
Archdeacon Freeman (p, 78) admits its obligation, and it appears that it has never 
been used in the Armenian Church. If the water was anciently used in countries 
where wine was never drunk without mixture, the true analogy for us would rather 
be that the eucharistic wine should, like that which we usually drink, be un-mixed. 
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Of the counsel on the other side, Mr. Cutler thinks it ‘per- 
fectly legal ;? Mr. Prideaux, ‘not illegal.’ Dr. Deane professes 
‘some doubt,’ but ‘strongly inclines to the opinion that such 
addition is not illegal.” But Sir W. Bovill, Mr. W. M. James, 
Mr. Coleridge, Sir R. Phillimore, and Mr. Hannen (although 
the last two speak somewhat less decidedly) regard it as unau- 
thorised and illegal, 

(V.) As to the position of the priest at the holy table, Dr. 
Littledale has a theory which, although so new that it was 
unknown to Mr. Perry in 1857,* appears to be now generally 
adopted by the party.f Even Archdeacon Freeman has in this 
respect allowed himself to fall, not only into the opinion, but 
into the tone of the Ritualists, and peremptorily tells us that 
‘there is no real doubt whatever’ about the matter.t According 
to these authorities, the term ‘north side’ does not mean the 
northern end of the table, but the northern part of the west side. 
The theory has been well discussed in pamphlets by Mr. Droop, 
Mr. Elliott, and others ;§ nowhere, perhaps, better than in an 
article by the Rev. T. F. Simmons; || and these writers have not 
only conclusively disposed of it, but have very seriously damaged 
Dr. Littledale’s pretensions to a character for learning and 
candour. 

The fact is, that according to the letter of the rubrics and 
other documents for 1552, the holy table was, at communion 
time, to be placed with its shorter parts (or ends) east and west; 
and this was the custom in parish churches, although the ‘altar- 
wise’ position, with the ends north and south, became usual in 
churches and chapels of a different class, In the reign of 
Charles I. there was a great controversy on the subject between 
Williams, then Bishop of Lincoln, and Peter Heylyn (which is 
very inaccurately reported by Dr. Littledale). But neither of these 





* ‘Lawful Church Ornaments,’ p. 365, On turning back to the ‘ Quarterly 
Review,’ of 1851, we find it stated that ‘some who did not venture on this 
flagrant irregularity [standing at the west side of the table], but were still desirous 
of giving the table the character of an altar, used slily to place themselves just 
at the north-west corner of the table, thus half complying with the rubric, which 
enjoined the north, and half indulging their Romanising propensity for the west.’ 
The writer had ‘ seen this puerility actually practised, and persisted in by several, 
and particularly by two leading persons, who have since openly gone over to 
— Sees 212). But the theory now before us had not then been pro- 

unded, 

“7 See the ‘ Directorium,’ p. 247. ¢ ‘Rites and Ritual,’ p. 71. 

§ ‘The North Side of the Table,’ by H. R. Droop, M.A., Barrister-at-Law. 
London, 1866. 

‘The North Side of the Table,’ by C. J. Elliott, M.A., Vicar of Winkfield, 
Berks. Windsor, 1866. 

‘ The Priest at the Altar.” Oxford and London, 1366. 

|| See the ‘ Contemporary Review’ for October last. 
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antagonists showed any conception of Dr. Littledale’s interpre- 
tation as possible, or doubted that the priest’s position was to 
be at the north of the table ;* the only question was, whether as 
he stood there, with his face to the table—‘ shouldering the people,’ 
as Dr. Littledale elegantly expresses it (p. 23)—the longer or 
the shorter side of the oblong table should be turned towards 
him. And Cosin, in the same age, shows equally little suspi- 
cion of the meaning put by the new school on the term ‘ north 
side,’ ¢ although Dr, Littledale and his friends would have us 
believe that it was generally so understood until the time of the 
Nonjurors.t What the Nonjurors really did, however, was 
not to introduce a new interpretation of the Church’s rubric; but, 
in connection with a new office of their own, where the priest 
was directed to do certain things ‘turning to the altar’ or ‘before 
the altar,’ they explain these phrases to mean ‘on the north side’ 
i.e. at’ the north end.§ The present position of our com- 
munion tables was established after the restoration of Charles II., 
not by any direct change in the rubric (although a change is 
indirectly supposed in the rubric which we are next to consider), 
but through the operation of the sense of comeliness, and in 
consequence of the dying away of prejudices which nothing but 
some new and offensive movement from the opposite side would 
be likely to resuscitate. 

But although the priest, according to his new instructions, is 
to begin the office at the northern part of the west side, this is 
not enough for the Directorians, who prescribe all manner of 
strange shiftings from one part to another, and at the conse- 
cration bring him back to the position of 1549, ‘afore the 
midst of the altar.’ In this we believe them to be utterly unwar- 
ranted by the history of the matter. While the tables were turned 
east and west, there was no occasion for doubt or difficulty as to 
the place where he should stand at the consecration; but, as we 
have already seen (p. 180), Laud and Wren got into trouble by 
consecrating at the west side of tables which were turned altar- 
wise. In 1662 the rubric was brought into its present shape, 
which was intended to obviate the difficulty of reaching the 
elements from the north end after they had been placed in 
the middle of the table. The priest, standing before the table, 
is to ‘order’ (7. ¢. arrange) them, by removing them to such a 





* For instance, Heylyn says, ‘I presume no man of reason will deny but that 
the northern end or side (call it which you will) is pars septentrionalis, the 
northern part. Though I expect, ere long, in spite of dictionaries and the gram- 
mar, to hear the contrary from this trim epistoler,—‘ Coal from the Altar,’ p. 24. 

+ See, e.g., his Works, v. 308. 

t Littledale, p. 28 ; ‘ Directorium,’ pp. 47, 247-8. 

§ Hall’s ‘ Fragmenta Liturgica,’ y. 10. Bath, 1848. 
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place that he may ‘with the more readiness and decency’ reach 
them from his position at the north end; and in that position 
he is to break the bread ‘before the people,’ 7. ¢., so that the 
act of breaking may be seen by the congregation. Of the 
glosses put on this rubric by Dr. Littledale and the Direc- 
torians—that ‘ordering the bread and wine,’ means ‘ diminish- 
ing the quantity of bread offered in proportion to the number of 
intending communicants,’ and ‘pouring wine into the chalice 
from the flagon or stoup, which was not always done at the 
offertory,’ *—that ‘ breaking the bread before the people’ means, 
in presence thereof, not that the faithful actually see the fraction 
itself, but that the celebrant may be seen as he inclines in the 
act of the breaking, and as he elevates the paten, and shows the 
chalice, as he raises it, above his head’t—we need only say 
that they are entirely worthy of their authors. 

(VI.) In favour of wafer-bread a great deal of authority may be 
produced down to the end of Elizabeth’s reign, after which the 
use of it appears to have died out. On the words of the rubric, 
that ‘ it shall suffice that the bread be such as is usual to be eaten 
with meats,’ we have the contemporaneous exposition of Arch- 
bishop Parker, that this means ‘ where either there wanteth such 
fine usual} bread, or superstition be feared in the wafer-bread, 
they may have the Communion in fine usual bread.’ But since 
wafer-bread has been disused for more than two centuries and a 
half, and since the revival of it, after so long disuse, would mani- 
festly contradict the declared object of that rubric, viz. ‘ to take 
away all occasion of dissension and superstition,’ it is probable 
that the early precedents would not carry any conclusive weight 
in a court of law. In the opinions lately given the preponderance 
is greatly against it. ‘The Committee of Convocation think that 
the use of wafer-bread, if not actually forbidden, is certainly dis- 
couraged ; and of the twelve lawyers who have been consulted, 
while some hesitate to condemn it (as Sir W. Bovill and 
Mr. Coleridge, who ‘ have no decided opinion’), only four are in 
favour of its legality. 

(VII.) By the First Book of Edward, all but communicants 
were ordered to leave the choir at the celebration of the sacra- 
ment, but the non-communicants were allowed to remain in other 
parts of the church, nor has their presence ever been expressly for- 


* Littledale, p. 26. + ‘ Directorium,’ p. 74. ; 
} This word, which is wanting in Strype’s ‘ Parker’ (p. 310, folio), but is found 
in the Parker Society’s edition of the Archbishop’s ‘Correspondence’ (p. 376), 
seems to make nonsense. The true reading is, surely, with Strype, ‘such fine 
bread,’ ¢.e. of the kind ordered by Elizabeth's Injunctions, resembling the 
‘ singing-cakes which served for the use of the private mass,’ but ‘somewhat 
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bidden. But the whole stream of our formularies is against it ; 
nor can any encouragement be found in them for that notion of 
‘ spiritual communion ’* which is now advanced, in glaring con- 
tradiction to the declaration of the Twenty-fifth Article, that ‘the 
sacraments were not ordained of Christ to be gazed on, but that 
we should duly use them.’ We could easily add passages from 
eminent divines of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries to the 
same effect, and evidence that the practice corresponded with 
their views.t 

On this point the opinion of counsel has not been taken; but 
the Committee of Convocation declare against it as an ordinary 
practice; and the Bishop of St. David’s, while admitting that it 
is legal and in some cases might ‘ tend to edification, without 
the slightest tinge of superstition,’ forcibly exposes the errors and 
the mischiefs which are connected with the ritualistic abuse of 
the liberty allowed by law (pp. 102-3).§ 

(VIII.) The Elevation of the Host is discussed by Dr. Little- 
dale in a pamphlet which displays his usual characteristics. We 
shall not attempt to follow him into the ancient and medieval 
learning which he exhibits, although we may remark that, as in 
the Directorian system the elevation is performed with a view 
to adoration, || any evidence of elevation apart from adoration is 


* Asaspecimen of the effects formerly produced by such teaching as that of the 
Ritualists, we may mention that the Devonshire rebels, in 1549, demanded as the 
restoration of a privilege,—* We will have the sacrament of the altar but at Easter 
delivered to the lay-people.—Cranmer, ed. Parker Soc., ii. p. 174. 

¢ Of course the Ritualists have an evasion for this. 

} Mr. Perry produces from Strype a passage, which states that at Canterbury 
Cathedral, in 1564, ‘ none were suffered to tarry within that chancel but the com- 
municants ;’ and he infers, ‘ Here we see that non-communicants were not excluded 
from the church—only from the chancel’ (p. 200). But, as ‘that chancel’ is 
large enough to contain something like 1000 people, and is surrounded on all sides 
by a screen, which is solid to much more than a man’s height, exclusion from it 
must have been a complete exclusion from the service. 

§ A newspaper correspondent, in describing the Easter doings at St. Alban’s 
Church, Holborn, speaks of ‘ the idea that it was ever lawful to go away before 
the consecration,’ as ‘being in fact regarded as something quite ridiculous’ 
(*Guardian,’ April 4, 1866). The incumbent of the church wrote to protest, 
against the word; but the correspondent probably understood the manner and 
the spirit of the party better than they themselves do. We may notice here the 
remarkable trick by which the authors of the ‘ Directorium’ attempt to reconcie 
communion of the priest alone with the rubric which requires that ‘there shall 
be no communion except four (or three at the least) communicate with him.’ 
‘If,’ say the new expositors, ‘the celebrant sees three people in Church, he may 
presume that they intend to communicate, and go on to celebrate. . . Even if 
people withdrew after the prayer for the Church, if the oblation has been made, 
as of course it will have been, the service must go on. Much more should absent 
sick persons, who will of course communicate spiritually, be counted in.’—p. 88. 

|| ‘Then rising, the celebrant should at once elevate lr with the first finger and 
thumb of both hands, for the worship of the faithful, while he is saying, “ Do this 
in remembrance of Me.” ’—‘ Directorium,’ p. 76. 
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irrelevant ; and that, after having read all that Dr. Littledale says, 
without examining whether his quotations are more trustworthy 
than usual, we see no reason to doubt the common opinion that 
the elevation (in the modern sense) dates from the thirteenth 
century. But let us see how he deals with the history of our 
Church since the Reformation. 

In the First Book of Edward the elevation was expressly for- 
bidden, In the Second Book the prohibition was left out; but 
at the same time (1552) the elevation was condemned by the 
Twenty-ninth (now Twenty-eighth) Article, which declares that 
‘the sacrament of the Lord’s Supper was not by Christ’s ordi- 
nance to be lifted up or worshipped.’ To ordinary readers these 
facts speak for themselves; but Dr. Littledale has a gloss, after 
the fashion of his party :— 


‘The enactment of 1549 was repealed in 1552 by the expunging of 
the prohibitory rubric. It is impossible to suppose that the revisers 
of 1552 can have failed to see the obvious result of the repeal of the 
rubric of 1549. Nor can any prohibitory force be held to reside in 
the article. It is simply a historical statement, which does not deal 
with ritual (!) and which does not even undertake the condemnation 
of those who adopt a different view of the facts of the case’— 
pp. 21-2. 


This is pretty well as a specimen of the ritualistic style of 


dealing with formularies; and more of the same kind, adorned 
with Mr. Shipley’s peculiar graces of manner, may be found in 
his ‘ Essay on the Liturgies of 1549 and 1662’ (pp. 515, 524). 
But Dr. Littledale is able to produce a precedent for the eleva- 
tion :— 

‘One very conspicuous instance of the post-Reformation use of the 
ceremony in England is found in the impeachment of Matthew Wren, 
bishop of Ely, by the Lower House of Parliament—*“ That the said 
Matthew Wren, in the Tower church at Ipswich, and other places, did 
in his own person use superstitious and idolatrous actions and gestures 
in the administration of the Lord’s Supper, consecrating the bread 
and wine standing at the west side of the altar, with his face to the 
east, and his back towards the people; elevating the bread and wine so 
high as to be seen over his shoulders [compare the pre-Reformation 
rubrics quoted above] ;* bowing low either to or before them, when 


he, after the elevation and consecration, had set them down upon the 
table” ’—pp. 22-3. 


This is taken from the ‘Hierurgia Anglicana,’ edited by 
members of the Cambridge Camden Society.{ But if Dr. 





* This parenthesis is Dr. Littledale’s, 
+ P. 364. Dr. Littledale, in quoting it, adds ‘O si sic hodie !’—which seems 
to be the expression of a regret that the Hierurgists have grown wiser with years. 


Littledale 
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Littledale or the compilers of that work had looked (as we might 
not unreasonably have expected) into the Bishop’s answer to 
the Puritan accusation, they would have found that he indignantly 
denies the gestures which were imputed to him; that he refers 
by name to respectable witnesses for confirmation of his denial ; 
and that he reprobates in the strongest terms the rite of elevation 
as practised in the Roman Communion.* After such a break- 
down of the ‘one very conspicuous instance’ (apparently the 
only instance, whether conspicuous or otherwise, that can be 
produced) we need not trouble ourselves further with Dr. Little- 
dale’s pamphlet on this subject, or hesitate to conclude, with the 
Committee of Convocation, that the elevation of the elements is 
inadmissible. 


The extraordinary rites and ceremonies enacted by the 
members of the ritualistic party have of late been so often de- 
scribed, that we do not think it necessary to repeat the details with 
which every one must in some degree have been made familiar 
by the newspapers.| The Committee of Convocation consider 
most of their innovations to be free from any intentional tendency 
to Romanism; but the astonishment which the Bishop of St. 
David’s (p. 88, &c.) and Canon Blakesley { have expressed at 
this sentence will probably be shared by most readers, The 
imitation of Romanism in its externals is studious and servile. 
The object of the ‘ Directorium’ is to show how the English 
Communion Office may be so used as most thoroughly to con- 
tradict those orders of the Reformation-time which directed 
‘that no minister do counterfeit the popish mass.’ Prayers 
from the canon of the mass are published in order that the 
‘celebrant’ may (in Bishop Thirlwall’s language) ‘adulterate’ 
the service with them by using them privately at the altar (p. 95). 
Nay, so pronounced is the Roman character of the rites, that in 
some points, where the usage of modern Rome differs from that 
of medieval England, the modern and foreign custom is followed 
in preference to the other. Strange interpolations and new 
offices are introduced into the service. Thus, on Good Friday 





* Wren’s ‘ Parentalia,’ 103, seqgqg. The passage is unfortunately too long to quote 
in fall. 

+ See the appendix to Dr. R. Vaughan’s little volume on ‘ Ritualism’ (London, 
1866), for reports of two instances which may be regarded as typical—the cele- 
bration of Easter, 1866, at St. Alban’s and other London churches, and the 
funeral of the Rev. Dr. Neale at East Grinstead in August last, when the friends of 
the ‘fearless chief and warrior’ (as he is styled) appear to have found much conso- 
lation for their loss in the opportunity which his death afforded them of carrying 
out their ideas of burial rites. We need hardly say that Dr. Vaughan, as a 
Dissenter, takes, in many respects, a different view from our own. 

t Debate in the Lower House, June 26. 

last 
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last there was at St. Alban’s Church, Holborn (which is the 
chief temple of the new worship) a highly dramatic (or, as Dr. 
Littledale would say, ‘histrionic’) performance, styled ,‘ the Im- 
properia, or Reproaches,’ which included among other things 
this ‘ antiphon :’— 

‘We venerate Thy cross, O Lord, and praise and glorify Thy holy 


resurrection ; for behold through Its wood joy has come to the whole 
world,’ * 


On the same day there was a ‘ Devotion of the Three Hours’ 
Agony ’—an office, says a writer in the ‘Guardian’ under the 
signature of ‘O.S.,’ ‘which St. Alban’s has had the honour to 
restore to the English Church.’ On the preceding Sunday there 
had been a grand procession with palms, for the blessing of 
which there is an elaborate service in the ‘ Directorium,’ although 
the editors (remembering how this rite was especially suppressed 
before the second year of Edward VI. on account of the super- 
stitions which had been connected with it) consider that ‘it 
may be advisable under some circumstances not to bless the 
palms publicly in church, but privately in an oratory or in 
the sacristy’ (p. 325). A number of festivals unknown to the 
English Church, and not included even among the ‘ black-letter 
holidays,’ are prescribed for observation with peculiar cere- 
monies.t There is a studious affectation of Romish terms in 
speaking of all things connected with the Church; and this 
extends itself to the associations founded in connection with the 
party—some of them for objects so praiseworthy that we must 
regret the peculiarities which make it necessary to regard them 
with more of suspicion than of sympathy. Thus, we have the 
‘Sisters of the Holy Cross,’ ‘St. Lucy’s Home of ‘Charity,’ ‘ The 
Sisterhood of St. Thomas the Martyr,’ ‘The Guild of St. Alban’ 


(which seems intended to supersede Messrs. Banting in the 





* The use of ‘anthems, hymns, or introits’ in connection with the Com- 
munion Service, was one of the points submitted by the Church Union for the 
opinion of counsel. Sir W. Bovill and Mr. Coleridge are altogether against it ‘in 

e manner suggested,’ while the other six consider it to be ‘ not lawful during the 
service, but lawful at the beginning and the end.’ The advocates of the practice 
allege in its favour some words of the Act which sanctioned the Prayer-book of 
1549: ‘It shall be lawful for all men, as well in churches, chapels, oratories, or 
other places, to use openly any psalms or prayers taken out of the Bible, at any 
due time, not letting or omitting thereby the service, or any part thereof, men- 
tioned in the book.’ Mr. Shaw well remarks, ‘ It would not be needful to insert 
an exception in favour of “‘ psalms or prayers taken out of the Bible,” if additions 
generally were allowable, or were not within the prohibition of the Act’ ( ‘ Con- 
temp. Rev.,’ Nov. 1866, p. 324). And even as to the Bible, a reasonable limi- 
tation of the allowance must be understood, for otherwise we might have for an 
anthem Mendelssohn’s chorus, ‘ O Baal, hear us!’ 

¢ ‘ Directorium,’ p. 124-7, 

conduct 
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conduct of funerals), ‘The English Order of St. Benedict,’ ‘ The 
Confraternity of the Blessed Sacrament,’ ‘The Society of the 
Blessed Sacrament,’ and ‘The Society of St. Joseph,’ which has 
for its object ‘the adoration of our Blessed Lord under the 
sacramental veils by works of mercy.’ Of these titles (which we 
take from the ‘ Kalendar of the English Church Union’) it may be 
said in general, that not only are they not Anglican, but they 
savour of modern Romanism rather than of medizval religion.* 

As to the worship of saints, and especially of the Blessed 
Virgin, the Ritualists do not appear to be fully agreed. Some 
of them think that in this respect the Church of Rome is in 
error.t But others have no scruple as to the matter. There are, 
for instance, in the ‘ Directorium,’ (p. 182) directions for a grand 
display of tapers and incense at the Magnificat ; and, as Dean Al- 
ford asked in Convocation, ‘Can there be any doubt of the meaning 
of that?’$~ Preachers of the party are reported to speak of the 
Virgin ‘emphatically’ as ‘our Mother,’ and to describe heaven 
as ‘the court of our Lady, the queen of heaven.’§ And we 
shall hereafter have to notice the remarkable avowals, as to these 
matters, of a lady whose autobiography appears in Mr. Shipley’s 
volume. 

It is continually said that Ritualism is not a mere matter of 
externals; that the performances of the Ritualists are not mere 
fooleries and trifling; that their dresses and the like are not 
meant merely to gratify personal vanity in the wearers, or a 
vulgar taste in both wearers and spectators (however we might 
be tempted to think so by the gusto with which sympathizing 
reporters dilate on the beauty of the vestments, or by the chasubled 
photographs which figure in London shop-windows) ; but that they 
are the outward symbols of eucharistic doctrine. And of this doc- 
trine there are two great points—the Sacrifice, and the manner 
of the Saviour’s Presence. As to the first of these, Mr. Medd (as 
we have seen) tells the Bishop of Ely that he, although ‘one of 
the few bishops who have any reputation for theological acquire- 
ment,’ has utterly misapprehended it; as to the second, Dr. 
Pusey (who might have been supposed likely to understand the 
Roman doctrine, if any one outside the Roman communion could 
do so) is told by a professor at a Jesuit college in Wales that he 
is completely mistaken in his notion of what that doctrine is. || 





* The especial reverence for St. Joseph, for instance, is quite a recent develop- 
ment of reverence for the Blessed Virgin. 

t e.g. Mr. Blenkinsopp, in ‘ The Church and the World,’ p. 206-8. 

t Debate in Lower House, Feb. 9. 

§ Letter read in Convocation by Archdeacon Wordsworth, June 27, 1866. 

|| ‘Peace through the Truth, by Rev. T. Harper, 8.J. Lond. 1866, p, xiii. 
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We may therefore naturally wonder what chance ordinary people 
(not to speak of the colliers and ‘street Arabs’ to whom the 
Ritualists profess especially to address themselves) can have of 
understanding subtleties of doctrine which are thus said to elude 
the theological professors of Oxford and Cambridge; and for 
ourselves, we wish to speak with all possible diffidence. 

It would seem that the Ritualists do not hold the doctrine of 
Transubstantiation. Mr. Medd protests against it,* and the 
Bishop of St. David’s expresses his belief that even the most 
advanced of them have not, ‘in fact, outstripped those very ample 
bounds which are authorised by the language of eminent divines 
of our Church, as to the doctrine of the Eucharistic presence’ 
(p. 98). Yet we find in the ‘ Directorium’ language which 
seems to imply a belief as gross as that of the miracle of Bol- 
sena.{ And, while Transubstantiation itself is disavowed, the 
Ritualists are zealous for practices which were brought into the 
Church in connection with it, such as the adoration of the con- 
secrated wafer and the celebration of the festival of Corpus 
Christi,} which in the Roman Church is expressly devoted to 
its honour. 

With respect to the idea of a sacrifice in the Eucharist, we 
need not say that many of our most esteemed divines have held 
language which, although not incompatible with that of the 





* «The Church and the World, p. 343. 

t+ Our readers may be presumed to know something of the controversy whicli 
has arisen in consequence of the alteration made in a well-known verse of the 
‘ Christian Year’—by desire, it is said, of the author on his death-bed. To us 
the most painful part of the affair is the defence which Dr. Pusey sets up in 
behalf of his deceased friend for not having made the alteration earlier, on the 
ground that the expression ‘ present in the heart, not in the hands,’ might be 
interpreted according to the parallel of ‘1 will have mercy and not sacrifice,’ as 
meaning ‘that the objective presence was of no avail, unless our Lord was 
received within the cleansed abode of the heart.’ ‘This,’ says Dr. Pusey, ‘ is 

lainly not the obvious meaning of the words; but it satisfied him.’ (‘ Times, 

¢. 13, 1866.) Thus it would seem that, according to his most intimate friend, 
Mr. Keble was, for perhaps thirty years, in the habit of explaining his own words 
to himself in an unnatural sense, while he allowed them to go forth in hundreds 
of thousands of copies with the knowledge that to all readers they would carry 
that ‘obvious meaning,’ which he had originally taken from Hooker, and which 
is alone consistent with the general drift of the poem. It is sad indeed to read 
such a statement, on such authority, as to one who has long been revered, not 
only throughout the English Church, but far beyond its limits. 
| } For instance, as to the ‘celebrant,’ it is said—*He takes care that any pat- 
ticles of the Blessed Body and Blood which may have adhered to his fingers be 
reverently removed over the cup’ (p. 104). And of the ‘server,’ ‘He should 
remember that the vessels have touched Christ; that the sacred vestments have 
been very near to Him,’ &. (p. 259). 


§ The ‘ Directorium,’ p. 125, says that this ‘is being restored very generally 
amongst us.’ 


Prayer- 
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Prayer-book, gives a prominence to the doctrine which ‘iit has not 
there.* For, as the Bishop of St. David’s observes :— 


‘In the Anglican office, the idea which is almost exclusively 
predominant, is that of Communion. There is, indeed, an offertory 
and an oblation of common things for sacred and charitable uses. 
There is mention of a sacrifice of praise and thanksgiving, which 
appears to include the whole rite ; and the communicants “ offer and 
present themselves, their souls and bodies, as a living sacrifice.” But 
of any other kind of sacrifice, and particularly of any sacrificial 
oblation of the consecrated elements, there is not a word. The 
consecration is immediately followed by the Communion, which is the 
great business of the whole. . . . That which the Council of Trent 
declares to be the true and proper sacrifice of the mass, is an offering 
as to which our Church is absolutely silent.’—(pp. 94-5.) p 

Again, he speaks of 
‘The predominance assigned to that sacrificial aspect of the Lord’s 
Supper, which it is so difficult even to detect in the English Service- 
Book, over that of the Sacrament, which there alone meets the eye.’ 
—(p. 102.) 


And of the language used by some of the Ritualists—that it is 
a ‘ sacrifice of praise and propitiation, in which our Lord through 
His own presence communicates the virtue of His most precious 
death and passion to all His faithful, living and departed,’ the 
Bishop observes :— 

‘I do not see how this language is to be reconciled with the 
doctrine of our Church, even as expounded by divines of that school 
which takes the highest view of the eucharistic sacrifice. —(p. 100.) 


How, if the Ritualists really believe the doctrines which they 
profess as to that sacrifice, and as to a localized presence of the 
Saviour on the altar,t they can go calmly through the wretched 
fiddlefaddle which the ‘ Directorium’ prescribes, it is not for us 
to say. Nor shall we inquire how the observation of a set of 
petty and burdensome rules, entirely opposed in their complexity 
to the mind of our Church as declared in the Prefaces to the 
Prayer-book, may be expected to affect those who officiate 
according to the new system; more especially when they must 
feel that almost at every step they are evading the plain meaning 
of the Church’s laws and acting in defiance of their ecclesiastical 
superiors. But as to the manner in which such performances 





* We may observe that Mr. Medd seems to us quite mistaken in supposing 
the fervid language of Charles Wesley’s hymns to imply any peculiar doctrine 
of Eucharistic sacrifice.—(* The Church and the World,’ pp. 348-9.) 

+ ‘Ihave myself heard a clergyman preaching say that our Lord would presently 
descend on the altar, to be sacrificed again for us.’—Letter read by Archdeacon 
Wordsworth in Convocation, June 27, 1866. n 

te 
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tell on the minds of educated persons in general, we may quote 
the speeches of the Bishop of London and the Dean of West- 
minster in the course of the late Convocation debates :— 


‘I have heard,’ says the Bishop, ‘ of a distinguished Divine of very 
calm mind being present at one of the churches where these practices 
were resorted to, with a view of satisfying himself as to what was 
going on, and being so shocked that he felt he could not, without a 
compromise of all that was dear to him, partake of the Lord’s Supper at 


the hands of those who were officiating—so like was it to the Roman 
fashion.’ 


We cannot imagine how it should have been otherwise ; and 
not only this, but the agitations excited by these gentlemen 
must, in all likelihood, even intrude into the mind elsewhere 
than in their own churches, and disturb it with thoughts of 
doubt and controversy at the very times when it is most de- 
sirable that all such things should be shut out. But the Dean of 
Westminster’s instance is yet more remarkable :— 


‘Suppose a very influential member of the congregation—say the 
founder of the church, who has contributed munificently to the 
building, and appointed a clergyman to minister in it, under the im- 
pression— perhaps even the understanding—that these unusual prac- 
tices would not occur, finds them against his will adopted, and his own 
views so thoroughly set at nought by the clergyman, that he, the 
founder himself, is unable to take part in the services of the church 
which he has built. . . . This is not an imaginary case.’ 


And we suppose that there can be little doubt as to the applica- 
tion of the words. The Ritualists, however, tell us that the 
poor and uneducated, who are hopelessly puzzled by ‘the 
wicked man’ and ‘dearly beloved,’ are to be taught by their 
extravagant ceremonialism. If so, the colliers and the ‘street 
Arabs’ must have an intelligence which has been denied to those 
of their superiors in rank and education who are unable to make 
anything of the details of services in foreign churches. But Dr. 
Littledale brings forward the example of St. Chrysostom, who is 
said to have drawn off the people of Constantinople from heresy 
by outdoing the Arians in the splendour of their ceremonial.* 
No doubt this is one way to fill a church ; but so, as has been 
truly said, will any sort of eccentricity in the minister ;{ and 
surely it is a degrading thing to rest our cause on pompous dis- 
plays in which we might easily be surpassed by paganism. We 
are told that Ritualism is the way to overcome dissent: nay, 
according to Mr. Blenkinsopp, ‘the great Catholic revival is now 





* «The Church and the World,’ p. 45. 
+ Speech of Canon Oxenden, in Convocation, June 26, 1866. 


drawing 
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drawing all the most earnest and most devout of the various 
Protestant bodies towards the Church and leaving only the political 
Dissenters behind.’ * But we believe that Mr. Bonner Hopkins 
was more correct when, ‘ as one who had ministered in town popu- 
lations,’ he expressed his belief ‘ that nothing within his recollec- 
tion had given so great a check to the spread of Church feeling 
and Church principles amongst the middle and tradesman class 
as this ritualistic movement.’ t So Canon Blakesley declares his 
opinion that, ‘if we look the country through, you will find thet 
it has been more Puritanized by these practices than Roman- 
ized.’ To the same purpose speaks the Bishop of St. David’s 
(pp. 87-8, 117-8). And the congregationalist Dr. Vaughan tells 
us that ‘the success of the Ritualists hitherto has been in cor- 
rupting the members of the Church of England, not in making 
converts from beyond her pale.’ § Indeed, even if the new move- 
ment should gain a strong hold on the shopkeeping class, we 
cannot bring ourselves to regard that event as an unmixed benefit 
to society; for what confidence could we have in the weights, 
the measures, or the assurances of tradesmen who should have 
been imbued with the casuistical principles of the school with 
which we have been dealing ? 

The Ritualists are said to be indefatigable in pastoral work ; 
and, little as we like their own boasts of this, we believe it on 
the testimony of the Bishop of London and other witnesses. 
But this is surely not peculiar to them; and if their zea] be 
at present conspicuous beyond that of others, the reason is to be 
sought ‘in the novelty and freshness of their movement. The case 
of Mr. Gould’s friends, the Franciscans, may serve as a parallel 
and a warning. We read with admiration (although it is mixed 
with a ludicrous sense of their eccentricities) the story of Francis 
and his first brethren, or Thomas of Eccleston’s account of the 
Franciscan settlement in England; but we know that never was 
there a religious order which so soon lost its first love, or which 
became more thoroughly corrupted. The lessons of history 
teach us in this respect the distrust which everything else about 
the new party inspires by its very appearance. 

Nor can we trust their professions that they have no intention 
of seceding to Rome; for we have been long ago accustomed to 
similar professions from persons who had given greater pledges 
to the English Church, but who yet eventually left it. We are, 
indeed, continually told that since Ritualism came up, secession 





* «The Church and the World,’ p. 213. 
+ Speech in Convocation, June 26, 1866. ¢ Speech, Feb. 9, 1866. 
§ ‘ Ritualism,’ p. 70. 
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to Rome has become much rarer than before,* and this may 
probably be admitted. But the violence of the impulse to seces- 
sion was over before the late ritual development began. And for 
the Ritualists to boast that they have kept persons within the 
English Church who but for them might have left it for Rome, 
is very much as if certain teachers of an opposite kind were 
to boast (as they probably might with truth) that they have kept 
in the Church, and even in its ministry, persons who in less 
enlightened days would have left it for Socinianism, or for avowed 
unbelief. We do not suspect the Ritualists of intending at pre- 
sent to join the Roman communion; but it may hereafter prove 
(and no one can know by what the final impulse may be given) 
that by forming within the English Church a party devoted to 
Romish doctrines and practices, they have, however unintention- 
ally and unconsciously, been preparing for a secession on such 
a scale as has never yet been seen. 

Perhaps the most remarkable paper in Mr. Shipley’s volume 
is the autobiography entitled ‘The Last Thirty Years in the 
Church of England.’ The authoress is evidently of a tempera- 
ment which, in other circumstances, might have carried her into 
Montanism, into Quakerism, in its earliest and more enthu- 
siastic form, or into pantheistic mysticism. The tale is that 
of a soul struggling, not after salvation, but after sanctity. 
She describes her father as a ‘priest of the evangelical school,’ 
and, far as she has drifted away from the opinions of that school, 
she still shows unmistakeable traces of her early training. As 
she grew up, she fell under the influence of the ‘ Tracts for the 
Times ;’ and thus she came gradually to feel a desire for the 

ractice of confession. Her first confession was made to a 
Sm clergyman, afterwards a convert to Rome, and now dead, 
whom she speaks of under the name of Goodwin :— 


‘ My confession occupied nearly six hours on two successive days,t 
so long a time being necessary in consequence of the imperfect 
preparation which, in my ignorance, I had supposed to be sufficient. 

‘Years have passed since then—days and weeks of severe suffering, 
mental and bodily, but never anything that can be compared to those 
hours, and the weeks that followed them; and I know that I never can 
pass through anything worse on the earth-side of the grave. ... 
I think Mr. Goodwin was more severe than he would have been if he 
had not mistaken ignorance and nervous terror for obstinacy and 
evasion ; but, notwithstanding, I have never since met his equal as a 
confessor, or ceased to be grateful for all that he did for me... . 





* Littledale, in ‘The Church and the World, p. 30. 
+ We suppose this to mean nearly six hours én all, but others have read it 
differently. ; 
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I, at all events, found out the mischief of my life then, undeveloped as 
my views were at that time of the sacrament of penance. I looked 
upon the priest as a commissioned minister; and I did not see that 
it was our Lord himself to whom I was confessing, and who was 
speaking to me; nor did I see, as I have seen since, that the con- 
fessor’s words are not his own, but that he is under the control of One 
who regulates them in a way of which the priest himself is generally 
unconscious.’ —(pp. 225-6.) 


Thus she had entered ona course which made human direction 
necessary to her; and her mind, taught to court temptations and 
to encourage morbid cravings, went on from one thing to another. 
She consults spiritual doctors in all quarters, and they correspond 
about her case, but without doing her much good (p. 229). 
Earthly love came in the way, and at last she married, where- 
upon she tells us— 


‘I was directed to pray for serious illness, if what I had done in 
this matter was not in accordance with the will of God, and I have 
never: been well since ; but I would not part with one day’s suffering 
now. —(p. 233.) 


At one time she was near going over to Rome, but she did 
not; and she has since found in the English Church spiritual 
delights which, if she had gone, and had then found them in Ro- 
manism, would have been mistakenly supposed to be a privilege 
peculiar to it (p. 242). She therefore looks down with pity on 
Dr. Newman, as having left the English Church while he was 
yet half a Protestant, and knew nothing as to the true nature of 
the Church.* In all points of difference except one she gives 
Rome infinitely the advantage over us; but the Papal supremacy 
(which in former times was felt by some as the main argument 
for conforming to Rome) she believes to have no foundation 
(p. 241). She despises ‘the conventionalities and dry counsels 
of such writers as Jeremy Taylor.” ‘These men,’ she says, 
‘could guide the moral and practical part of the spiritual life, 
but for the depths beyond we require a moral conformation and a 
theology different from theirs. Only Roman Catholic ascetic 
writers can give us what we need’ (p. 226). She invokes the 
Blessed Virgin and the saints as ‘ possessing our Blessed Lord’s 
nature’ (pp. 230, 238-9); but the centre of all her religion is 
the adoration of the Saviour’s presence in the sacrament of the 
altar; and the great sin of the English Church is that this 
object of worship is not continually held forth among us, ‘as it 
is to our more fortunate Roman brethren, an abiding joy and 


resource continually’ (pp. 236, 244, 248). Sometimes she 


* See above, p. 201. 
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‘speaks as if she had found ‘a rest which could no longer be 
disturbed ; but in other places she shows a suspicion that she 
may yet undergo further changes ; and judging from the changes 
which have already taken place in ‘the Catholic school,’-—from 
the process by which it has passed from ‘dry dogma and first 
principles, moral duties and fixed devotion,’ to ‘spirituality and 
fervour,’—she expects yet higher developments to unfold them- 
selves hereafter. ‘Prayer increases, and the direct and remark- 
able answers it receives almost induce me to believe that, before 
very long, such answers will assume a more directly supernatural 
character,’ (p. 247). We do not think it necessary to comment 
on all this, and shall certainly not say anything unkind of the 
lady who has thus laid bare her history, or at least her own view 
of that history, with the hope (it is to be presumed) of inducing 
us to follow her example. But things must already have gone 
far with any who will not see in the results at which she has 
arrived a powerful reason to dissuade them from imitating the 
earlier steps of her course. 

How alien the use of confession, as an ordinary means of 
spiritual training, is from the mind of the English Church, has 
been admirably shown in two pamphlets by Mr. Benjamin Shaw,* 
whom we have already so often quoted on other parts of our 
subject. How widely it is practised,—with what deplorable in- 
discretion, and with what grievous consequences in many cases, 
the system is administered,—has lately appeared in some degree 
from a newspaper correspondence, in which Dr. Pusey’s part has 
been such as even an observation of his career for more than 
thirty years had not prepared us for. The entireness with which 
the system takes possession of a suitable subject is forcibly 
shown in the autobiography which we have been noticing; and 
that a system of religion thus becomes entirely dependent on 
human counsel is to our mind a sufficient argument against 
it. We have seen the awful language in which the autobio- 
grapher describes the authority of the confessor, and we would 
rather not repeat the words in order to place them side by 
side with her statement that a confessor, whose ‘equal she had 
never met,’ mistook her case, and was ‘unintentionally severe’ 
(pp. 225-6). Even this lady, with all her enthusiasm, finds it 
impossible to believe in the astounding pretensions to infalli- 
bility with which her party would invest the clergy. And every- 
thing that we see or hear or read of those who would set these 
pretensions at the highest, inclines us more and more to distrust 
their judgment in spiritual matters, unless it could be clearly 





* Rivingtons, London, 1865-6. 
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proved that there 7s a promise of infallibility in such matters, 
and that it is fulfilled in men on whose judgment we should 
decline to rely in any ordinary question—nay, in some of whom 
the commonest sense of the duty of truthfulness is palpably 
wanting. And while there are such objections as these to the 
system of confession as it is already used among ourselves, we 
know that in countries where it is the rule of the Church, the 
practical effect is, while it enslaves the women, to alienate the 
men from the Church, if not from all religion. 

The ritualists are fond of warning us against repeating towards 
them the error which was committed’ by the authorities of our 
Church in the case of Wesley ;* and others, as Dean Stanley, 
repeat the warning, although they do greater justice to the 
bishops of that time. But the parallel fails in two points—that 
Wesley professed a warm affection for the Church which these 
men invariably vituperate; and that whereas Wesley and his 
brethren, in so far as they were thrust out of the Church, were 
thrust out by the personal acts of the bishops, the ritualists, if 
they are to suffer, will suffer by legal judgments, Their move- 
ment, as has been truly said, ‘is not a defensive movement, not 
a movement on the side of liberty, but an aggressive movement, 
which does alter the previously existing equilibrium between 
different parties in the Church.’{ It is the attempt of a small 
knot of men, unknown except for their extravagances, to revolu- 
tionize the system which has been settled among us for more 
than three hundred years—a time as long as that by which the 
Reformation was separated from the Council which established 
the doctrine of Transubstantiation and imposed the necessity of 
confession, Although as yet they ask only for a place among us, 
they show plainly that nothing less than a triumph over all other 
parties could satisfy them; and even already they denounce 
‘liberty of conscience and the emancipation of the intellect’ as 
an intolerable offence against the truth.§ Dean Goodwin thought 
in the beginning of last session that the opinions of lawyers would 
have an effect on them; and the Committee of Convocation 
deprecated any resort to legal proceedings. The opinion of 
lawyers has since been taken; even from the eight or nine to 
whom a case was submitted by the Ritualists themselves, the 
answers were, for the most part, discouraging; while on the one 
point as to which these learned gentlemen were agreed in favour 
of the ritualistic practice, an adverse opinion was unanimously 








* Baring-Gould, in ‘ The Church and the World,’ p. 98; Medd, ibid. p. 350. 

+ Speech in Convocation, June 26. 

+ Speech of the Bishop of St. David’s in Convocation, Feb. 9, 1866. 

§ Blenkinsopp, in ‘The Church and the World,’ pp. 189, 190. 
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given by the equally eminent lawyers who were consulted by the 
bishops. What may be the next step we cannot tell, but if the 
subject should be carried before legal tribunals, and if the judg- 
ments of these should be against the Ritualists, they have already 
told us that they are not disposed to acquiesce; that they will 
admit no construction of the Church’s laws but their own ; that 
they are prepared to cause ‘a split in the Church of England, 
by setting up a system of ‘ confraternities,’ exempt from episcopal 
superintendence, although well aware of the endless mischiefs 
which such an act would produce.* 

It is, indeed, matter of great satisfaction that the temper of our 
people is now calm; that there has been nothing like a repetition 
of those violent disturbances which a quarter of a century ago were 
excited by so trifling a change as that of introducing into the pul- 
pits of parish churches the dress which was worn at al! other minis- 
trations in those churches, and which had always been used in the 
pulpits of cathedrals, We trust, therefore, that whatever may be 
done will be done by the way of reason and of Christian modera- 
tion, And while we deal with the danger from this new party, 
we must take good heed to another danger, of which many 
symptoms have been already manifested—the danger that the 
extravagances of the Ritualists may be used as a pretext for alter- 
ing in an opposite direction the formularies and the principles of 
the Church of England. 


POSTSCRIPT. 


The following paragraph appeared in the ‘ Times’ of Monday, 
January 7th :— 


‘Sr. Axsan’s, Horporn.—Yesterday, at midday service at the 
District Church of St. Alban the Martyr, Holborn, the censing of 
persons and things and the elevation of the Elements were discon- 
tinued. The incumbent informed the congregation, by circulars 
distributed in the church, that he had been moved, “ after consul- 
tation with other parish priests,” to make such alterations in con- 
sideration of the legal opinion procured by the English Church Union, 
but “‘especially of the wish of the Bishop and the opinion of Con- 
vocation.” However, before the Consecration-prayer the censer was 
brought in and incense burnt before the altar—“a mode of using 
incense allowed by ecclesiastical, and not disallowed by legal, 
opinion.” ’ 


On the profession of having been ‘especially’ moved by 





* Baring-Gould, ibid, pp. 107-8. | 
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deference to the Bishop of London and to Convocation, we may 
remark— 

1. That, although the opinions of counsel on the case of the 
Church Union were not completed until very lately (that of 
Sir W. Bovill and Mr. Coleridge bearing the date of November 
17th, 1866), the Report of the Committee of Convocation was 
published as long ago as the month of June, 1866, and the 
Bishop of London’s views had been expressed very much earlier, 
but without any effect, although the incumbent of St. Alban’s 
affects to write as if he had learnt them for the first time from 
his Diocesan’s Charge in the end of November.* 

2. That of the practices censured by the Bishop and by the 
Committee of Convocation, two only are now in any degree given 
up. On one of these (the ‘ censing’) the opinions of the counsel 
on both sides had been unanimously against the Ritualists, so as to 
leave no hope whatever of success in an appeal to law ; while the 
other (the ‘elevation’) is so manifestly opposed to the principles 
and laws of the English Church, that the Church Union did not 
venture to ask for a legal opinion on it, Moreover, in yielding 
on these two points, Mr. Mackonochie, with the usual tactics of 
his party, endeavours to retain the substance of the rites, while 
giving up the extreme form in which they have been hitherto 
used. Incense is still. to be burnt at the consecration, although 
discontinued in certain other parts of the service, and although no 
longer swung at ‘ persons and things.’ And as to the elevation, 
the congregation of St. Alban’s may still take comfort :— 


‘TI must tell you,’ says Mr. Mackonochie, ‘for your own satisfaction, 
that the less obtrusive elevation indicated in the words of the Prayer- 
book, “ Here the priest is to take the paten into his hand,” and “ here 
he is to take the cup into his hand,” is quite sufficient for the ritual 
— namely, of making the oblation of the holy sacrifice to 


A specimen has already been given (p. 173) of the language 
used by the Ritualists as to the Bishop of London, so long as 
they could flatter themselves that the law would not second his 
‘wish’ for an abatement of their ceremonial excesses. In like 
manner, the distinction between various uses of incense, which 
has now been adopted by way of compromise, was received with 
the utmost contempt and ridicule when proposed by the Com- 
mittee of Convocation ; ¢ nor do we now hear that the ‘ simpler’ 





* ¢ Address to the Congregation of St. Alban’s,’ by the Rev. A. H. Mackonochie. 
Reprinted in the ‘ Guardian’ of Jan. 9, 1867. 
See a Letter of the Rev, E. Stuart, in the Prefave to the third edition of the 
‘Directorium,’ p. xlvii. 
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use has that ‘sanction of competent ecclesiastical authority’ 
which the committee regarded as necessary to warrant the intro- 
duction of it. And if our readers will take the trouble of 
referring to what we have said under tbe head of Incense (p. 193), 
they will be able to judge of Mr. Mackonochie’s statement that 
his present practice is ‘not disallowed by legal opinion.’ 
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(ae are persons so destitute of a sense of humour, that 
they cannot make merry, have no ear for a jest, no eye for the 

‘ gayest, happiest attitude of things,’ no heart to rejoice in it. And 
the puritanical spirit would fain have human nature re-formed 
and re-stamped according to this dull and dismal pattern ; would, 
in truth, make this life a preparatory process to fit us for a smile- 
less eternity, and begin by trying to paralyse the risible muscle 
of the human face. But the greatest and the wisest men have 
not been of this type; they could Jaugh as well as weep, and 
they lived in fuller perfection of spiritual health, The deepest 
seers have frequently been the men who not only felt the serious 
ness of life, but who also saw the province of humour as a plea- . 
sant 
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sant reconciler of opposites, and who bore their lot and wrought 
their work in a brave spirit. The most earnest, we do not 
mean the grimmest, of men, have had the keenest sense of fun. 
We will not propose to define the nature of humour, nor to 
discuss, metaphysically or philosophically, the difference betwixt 
wit and humour; but as we shall have to use the terms with some 
distinction of meaning, we may indicate by a few examples the 
sense in which we understand and use them. When Curran was 
asked by a brother lawyer, ‘Do you see anything ridiculous in 
this wig?’ and he replied, ‘Nothing but the head!’ that was 
wit. And when Scott describes the inmates of Cleikum Inn, in 
‘St. Ronan’s Well,’ who thought they had seen the ghost of a 
murdered man, we get humour, the root of which lies far deeper 
in human nature. He says the two maidens took refuge in their 
bedroom, whilst the hump-backed postillion fled like wind into 
the stable, and with professional instinct began in his terror to 
saddle a horse. ‘This was his most natural refuge from the 
supernatural; a touch of humour at which we smile gravely, 
if at all, When Hood describes a fool whose height of folly 


constitutes his own monument, he calls him 


‘a column of fop, 
A lighthouse without any light a-top.’ 


That is wit. But when Chaucer describes the fox as desirous of 
capturing the cock, and trying to flatter him into singing by 
telling him how his respected father used to sing, and put his 
heart so much into his song that he was obliged to shut his eyes, 
and by this means gets poor chanticleer to imitate his father and 
sing and shut his eyes also, whereupon the fox pounces on him and 
bears him off,—that is humour ; a sort of shut-eyed humour quite 
irresistible. Again, we have wit when Jerrold defines dogmatism 
as ‘puppyism come to maturity.’ . But we get at humour when 
Panurge, in his mortal fear of shipwreck, cries, ‘Would to 
heaven that I were safe on dry land with (we presume, to make 
quite sure of his footing) somebody kicking me !* 

The strokes of wit that are the most delightfully surprising are 
often the most evanescent. A flash, and all is over. You must 
be very much on the qui vive to see by its lightning, or you may 
find yourself in a similar predicament to that of the poor fly 
which turned about after its head was off, to find it out. Not so 
with humour. It does not cut you short. It is for ‘keeping it 
up.’ Wit gives you a nod in passing, but with humour you are 
at home. Wit is a later societary birth. Humour was from the 
beginning. There are persons who have a sense of humour to 
whom the pranks of wit are an impertinence. The true account 


of 
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of Sydney Smith’s joke respecting the necessity of trepanning a 
Scotsman is that the Scotch have the pawkiest appreciation of 
humour, but do not so plentifully produce or care so much for 
mere wit. 

In its lowest range humour can produce its effects with means 
most slight and simple. Indeed it is here as it is in art, we 
sometimes admire all the more, and are apt to overrate results, on 
account of the insignificance of the means employed. A good 
deal of what is called American humour has been produced in 
this lower mental range. It is not much beyond that which is 
uttered nightly by the gallery ‘gods’ of our theatres, or daily 
by some village humourist, who is noted locally for his ludicrous 
perceptions and unctuous sayings. Artemus Ward’s ‘ How goes 
it old Sweetness, said 1?’ is precisely on a par with the humour 
of English canal boatmen. Like the Scotch, the Americans 
have more humour than wit. Their writers would not shine 
brilliantly in company with such men as Hood, Lamb, Sydney 
Smith, or Jerrold. But the humour is many-sided, quaint, and 
characteristic, ranging from the drily demure to the uproariously 
extravagant. 

The Yankee character is in itself an exceedingly humorous 
compound. ‘A strange hybrid, indeed, did circumstance beget 
here in the new world upon the old Puritan stock, and the 
earth never before saw such mystic practicalism, such niggard 
geniality, such calculating fanaticism, such cast-iron enthusiasm, 
such sour-faced humour, such close-fisted generosity.’ The 
Yankee will make a living out of anything, and anywhere. His 
ingenuity is just the most certain lever for removing difficulties 
and obstacles from his path. It has been remarked that if a 
Yankee were shipwrecked overnight on an unknown island, 
he would be going round the first thing in the morning trying 
to sell maps to the inhabitants. ‘Put him,’ says Lowell, ‘on 
Juan Fernandez, and he would make a spelling-book first and a 
salt-pan afterwards.’ A long, hard warfare with necessity has 
made him one of the handiest, shiftiest, thriftiest of mortals. 
In trading, he is the very incarnation of the keenest shrewdness. 
He will be sure to do business under the most adverse circum- 
stances, and secure a profit also. This propensity is portrayed in 
the story of Sam Jones: that worthy, we are told, called at the 
store of a Mr. Brown, with an egg in his hand, and wanted to 
‘dicker’ it for a darning-needle. This done, he asks Mr. Brown 
if he isn’t ‘ going to treat?’ ‘ What, on that trade?’ ‘ Certainly ; 
a trade is a trade, big or little.’ ‘ Well, what will you have?’ 
‘A glass of wine,’ said Jones. The wine was poured out, and 
Jones remarked that he preferred his wine with an egg in it. 

e 
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The storekeeper handed to him the identical egg which he had 
just changed for the darning-needle. On breaking it, Jones dis- 
covered that the egg had two yolks. Says he, ‘ Look here,—you 
must give me another darning-needle!’ Or to relate one other 
veracious history— 

‘ “ Reckon I could’nt drive a trade with you to-day, Square,” said a 
genuine specimen of the. Yankee pedlar, as he stood at the door of 
a merchant in St. Louis. 

*“T reckon you calculate about right, for you can’t noways.” 

*“ Wall, I guess you need’nt git huffy *beout it. Now, here’s a 
dozen ginooine razor-strops—wuth two dollars and a half: you may 
hev ’em for two dollars.” 

*“T tell you I don’t want any of your traps, so you may as well be 
going along.” 

* “ Wall, now, look here, Square. I'll bet you five dollars that if 
you make me an offer for them ’ere strops, we'll hev a trade yet.” 

‘ “Tone,” said the merchant, and he staked the money. ‘“ Now,” 
says he, chaffingly, “I'll give you sixpence for the strops.” 

‘“ They're your’n!” said the Yankee, as he quietly pocketed the 
stakes! “ But,” continued he, after a little reflection, and with a burst 
of frankness, “I calculate a joke’s a joke; and if you don’t want them 
strops, I'll trade back.” The merchant looked brighter. ‘“ You're 
not so bad a chap, after all,” said he. ‘Here are your strops—give 
me the money.” “There it is,” said the Yankee, as he took the strops 
and handed back the sixpence. “A trade is a trade, and a bet is a bet. 
Next time you trade with that ere sixpence, don’ you buy razor- 
strops.” ’ 


The Yankee, however, unlike the Jew or the Greek, has a soft 
place in this hard business nature ; there is a blind side to this 
wide-awake character; he may be ‘bamboozled’ through his 
better feelings. And, strangest thing of all, this acutest of crea- 
tures, is just the first to be taken in by words. We might have 
fancied that a people so full of shrewdest mother-wit, and so 
matter-of-fact, would easily see through pretence, and sham, and 
snuffle, 

‘Tis odd,’ says Emerson, ‘ that our people should have, not 
water on the brain, but a little gas there. Can it be that the 
American forest has refreshed some weeds of old Pictish bar- 
barism just ready to die out—the love of the scarlet feather, 
of beads and tinsel? The English havea plain taste. Pretension 
is the foible especially of American youth.’ But surely the 
boasting and buffoonery that is tolerated on American platforms, 
and in American papers, cannot all be seriously swallowed by the 
masses that pretend to believe in it, Surely it must be to a great 
extent another form taken by the national humour. Naturally 
enough, human nature likes to see itself look grand, and next to 

seeing 
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seeing this, we should suppose the greatest pleasure is hearing it. 
And the Americans ‘ must be cracked up,’ and patriotically and 
institutionally tickled; so it looks as if speakers and listeners had 
tacitly leagued to keep the thing going, and that whilst the 
speaker or writer distributed ‘buncombe’ and balderdash, the 
listeners accepted it with the proper twinkle of the eye and the 
nod of understanding. What but a suppressed sense of humour 
in both speaker and auditors could possibly have carried off 
such a speech as that attributed to Webster :— 


‘Men of Rochester, Iam glad to see you; and Iam glad to see 
your noble city. Gentlemen, I saw your falls, which I am told are 
one hundred and fifty feet high. That is a very interesting fact. 
Gentlemen, Rome had her Cesar, her Scipio, her Brutus, but Rome 
in her proudest days had sever a waterfall a hundred and fifty feet 
high! Gentlemen, Greece had her Pericles, her Demosthenes, and 
her Socrates, but Greece in her palmiest days never had a waterfall 
a hundred and fifty feet high! Men of Rochester, go on. No people 


ever lost their liberties who had a waterfall one hundred and fifty 
feet high!’ 


The kind of humour (such as it is) to which this belongs has 
been named by the Americans themselves as high falutin. 

We are told that there was a paper in Cincinnati which was 
very much ‘given to ‘high falutin’ on the subject of ‘ this great 
country,’ until a rival paper somewhat modified its continual 
bounce with the following burlesque :— 


‘This is a glorious country! It has longer rivers and more of 
them, and they are muddier and deeper, and run faster, and rise 
higher, and make more noise, and fall lower, and do more damage 
than anybody else’s rivers. It has more lakes, and they are bigger 
and deeper, and clearer, and wetter than those of any other country. 
Our rail-cars are bigger, and run faster, and pitch off the track 
oftener, and kill more people than all other rail-cars in this ana every 
other country. Our steamboats carry bigger loads, are longer and 
broader, burst their boilers oftener, and send up their passengers 
higher, and the captains swear harder than steamboat captains in any 
other country. Our men are bigger, and longer, and thicker; can 
fight harder and faster, drink more mean whisky, chew more bad 
tobacco, and spit more, and spit further than in any other country. 
Our ladies are richer, prettier, dress finer, spend more money, break 
more hearts, wear bigger hoops, shorter dresses, and kick up the 
devil generally to a greater extent than all other ladies in all other 
countries. Our children squall louder, grow faster, get too expansive 
for their pantaloons, and become twenty years old sooner by some 
months than any other children of any other country on the earth.’ 


This, however, which is meant to be a satire, can be equalled 
in expression and excelled in sentiment from the ordinary 
literature 
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literature of America written with a seriousness not meant to 
be absurd. 

An article, entitled ‘Are we a Good-looking People ?’ ap- 
peared in ‘Putnam’s Monthly Magazine,’ March, 1853, the 
writer of which maintains that John Bull won’t do; he ‘ must 
be done over again’ on the Yankee model of humanity. 
‘Jonathan may be described as the finishing model of the 
Anglo-Saxon, of which John Bull is the rough cast.’ He goes 
on to say that American ladies surpass all other women. 
American ‘ notabilities are better looking than most notabilities 
elsewhere.’ American ‘crowds, and public gatherings, and 
thronged streets, show the best-looking aggregate of humanity, 
male and female, in the world.’ To show how much superior 
in stature the Americans are, he says: ‘Put Lord John Russell 
and Daniel Webster back to back, and mark how the Americans 
overtop their English relatives. The American ‘features are 
more sharply chiselled than in any other people,’ and their 
‘foreheads are higher and wider.’ In expression (he does not 
mean language) ‘the Americans surpass every other people. 
The expression of the common face of America is without doubt 
the finest in the world.’ He concludes that ‘ man has never had 
so fair a chance as in America ’—net only of living in the world 
or of diversifying his way of going out of it, but he emphatically 
asserts that, until the American woman was formed, or re-formed, 
man had never had but half a chance of coming into the world. 
‘ It is easier, say the midwives, to come into this world of America 
than any other world extant.’ 

As a matter of choice we prefer the humour of the serious 
writing to that of the intentional parody. It is ever the most 
provocative of mirth when the humour produces its effects with 
unconsciousness of manner. Many writers assume this look and 
attitude, and thus render their drollery all the drier. But they 
cannot possibly compete with the man who does not know 
that he is making fun all the while he is so much in earnest, 
and whose jokes are too subtle for his own perception. This is 
one of the most laughable aspects of American humour. 

+ Again, the Yankee character has presented to the world a fresh 
complexity of the great human problem. Hitherto we have been 
in the habit of thinking that boasting and doing were almost 
incompatible. And here is a nation of boasters who can act as 
vigorously as they can brag ; who can keep up a lusty crow under 
the most discouraging circumstances, go on telling the world 


what they mean to do and be as good as their word in the end. 


The Yankees can both brag and hold fast. Of course it was 


not, even with them, the great boasters that did the real work. 
Their 
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Their fighting-men were comparatively silent; they did not 
spend their breath in words, but put it into blows, The burden 
was borne, the success attained, by those who knew how to put 
the 
‘silent rhyme, 
Twixt upright Will and downright Action ;’ 
men who had come to the conclusion that 
‘ Words, if you keep them, pay their keep, 
But gabble’s the short cut to ruin ; 
It’s gratis (gals half-price), but cheap 
At no rate, if it hinders doin’? 


Still, the national character includes these two extremes; thus 
creating that congruity out of the incongruous which is so great 
and effective an element in-the production of humour. 

One of the earliest, most obvious, and most easily illustrated 
characteristics of Yankee humour is its lusty hyperbole and 
power of boundless exaggeration. It is great in ‘throwing the 
hatchet,’ and ‘ pitching it strong ;’ mighty in drawing the ‘ long- 
bow’ for a flight unparalleled. In this respect it shows some 
traits of kinship to the old Norse humour, with its immeasurable 
broad grins and huge uncontrollable laughters. We catch a far- 
off echo from the back woods of the new world of that Brobding- 
nagian humour which once delighted the Norsemen in the old. 
The story-tellers are not the simple men of the Sagas ; they have 
acquired a few more ‘ wrinkles’ of knowledge ; the laugh has 
lost somewhat of the old hearty ring; the imagination is seldom 
sublime ; still we recognise the instinct of race working on and 
asserting itself; and in defiance of time, and change, and shape, 
we find an affinity here to the broad humour of the blithe 
Norsemen. 

We can trace certain types of Norse humour in some of the 
Yankee stories. Also in expression there is yet a speaking 
likeness, At the gate of Utgard, says the Norseman, you found 
it so high that * you had to strain your neck bending back to see to 
the top!’ In the Norse tales we have a character who listens 
and listens until ‘his ears are fit to fall off!’ Another is in 
such a passion he ‘does not know which leg to stand upon. 
Another has such a bush of beard that the birds come and build 
their nests in it. Speaking of a very long distance, the North 
Wind attempts to indicate it by saying that ‘ once in his life he 
blew an aspen leaf thither, but it made him so tired he could 
not blow a puff for ever so many days after.’ And surely the 
American Eagle, of which we hear such astounding things, must 
be one with that great Giant of the Edda who sits ‘at the end of 
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the world in eagle’s shape, and when he flaps his wings all the 
winds come that blow upon man.’ 

This tendency to humorous exaggeration has run to riot in 
the Yankee mind, especially in that which is a dweller some- 
where ‘down East’ or ‘out West.’ In comparison with its 
faculty for ‘stretching it’ when ‘spinning a yarn,’ the ‘going in 
for it,’ the ‘ piling of it up,’ the Norse originals are left far behind. 
In no domain does it ‘ go-a-head’ more rapidly than in ‘ running 
a rig’ with that species of humour which depends on enormous 
lying for its success. Something vast in this way might have 
been anticipated from a people born and bound to ‘whip all 
creation ;’ the children of ‘ Nature and of Freedom,’ half horse 
and half alligator, with a dash of earthquake, whose country is 
bounded ‘ on the East by the Atlantic ocean, on the North by the 
Aurora Borealis, on the West by the setting Sun, and on 
the South by the Day of Judgment; The geography has been too 
much for the brain. Thus we meet with a Yankee in England 
who is afraid of taking his usual morning walk lest he should 
step off the edge of the country. Another, who had been to 
Europe, when asked if he had crossed the Alps, said he guessed 
they did come over some risin greound. 

It is related of one of this class which nothing astonishes, 
nothing upsets, that he wanted to send a message by telegraph, 
something like a thousand miles, and on being informed that 
it would take ten minutes said he couldn’t wait. 

Akin to which is the story told by Mr. Howells, in his recent 
work on Venetian Life, of a ‘ sharp, bustling, go-ahead Yankee,’ 
who rushed into the Armenian convent one morning rubbing 
his hands, and demanded that they should show him all they 
could in five minutes. The Yankees pride themselves on this 
trait of their character, They consider themselves much quicker 
and ‘cuter’ than the slow unwieldy English. Mr. Hawthorne 
found one of his consolations in this fact. We have never heard, 
however, what became of that particularly acute child (Yankee of 
course) who left his home and native parish at the age of fifteen 
months, because he was given to understand that his parents intended 
to call him ‘ Caleb.” There can be no doubt that so precociously 
sensitive an advanced intellect was soon snuffed out. 

Here is a bit of Yankee humour really worthy of the Norse 
imagination. It is so ridiculous as to be within one step of the 
sublime, A traveller called at an hotel in Albany, and asked 
the waiter for a bootjack. ‘What for?’ said the astonished 
waiter. ‘To take off my boots.’ ‘Jabers what a fut!’ the 
waiter remarked, as he surveyed the monstrosity, for the man 
had an enormous foot. At length, we may say at full-length, 
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he gave it as his opinion that there wasn’t a bootjack in all crea- 
tion of any use for a ‘fut’ like that, and if the traveller wanted 
‘them are’ boots off he would have to go back to the fork in 
the roads to get them off. 

The Yankee also too keenly follows out the consequence of 
any embarrassment in which he finds himself. To take a recent 
illustration of this tendency, a Pittsburgh paper states that a 
melancholy case of self-murder occurred on Sunday, near Titus- 
ville, Pennsylvania, The following schedule of misfortunes was 
found in the victim’s left boot :— 


‘I married a widow who had a grown-up daughter. My father 
visited our house very often, fell in love with my step-daughter and 
married her. So my father became my son-in-law, and my step- 
daughter my mother, because she was my father’s wife. Some time 
afterwards my wife had a son—he was my father’s brother-in-law and 
my uncle, for he was the brother of my step-mother. My father's 
wife—i.e. my step-daughter, had also a son: he was, of course, my 
brother, and in the mean time my grandchild, for he was the son of 
my daughter. My wife was my grandmother, because she was my 
mother’s mother. I was my wife's husband and grandchild at the 
same time. And as the husband of a person’s grandmother is his 
grandfather, I was my own grandfather.’ 


It may have been ‘out West’ that the thieves were so ‘smart’ 
they stole a felled walnut-tree in the night-time; drew the log 
right slick out of the bark, and left the five watchers sitting fast 
asleep astride the rind! Kentucky must have the credit for 
that wonderful curative ointment, which was so effective that 
when a dog’s tail had been cut off, they had only to apply the 
ointment, whereupon a new tail instantly sprouted; and a 
youngster, with a genuine Yankee turn of thought, picked up the 
old tail, and tried the ointment upon it, when it grew into a second 
dog, so like the other that no one could tell which was which. 

There is just a smile of this kind of humour in a story told of 
two Yankees on meeting ; the one said, ‘ How are you, old Ben 
Russell?’ ‘Come now,’ says the other, ‘I'll bet you I aint any 
older than you! Tell us, what is the earliest recollection that 
you have?’ ‘Well,’ says he, looking back intently through the 
mists of memory, ‘the very first thing that I can remember is 
hearing people say, as you went by, There goes old Ben Russell !’ 
Holmes has neatly bottled a flash of this lightning, and put it 


into verse. 


* Rudolph, professor of the headsman’s trade, 
Alike was famous for his arm and blade. 
One day a prisoner Justice had to kill, 
Knelt at the block to test the artist’s skill. 
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Bare-armed, swart-visaged, gaunt, and shaggy-browed, 
Rudolph the headsman rose above the crowd, 

His falchion lighten’d with a sudden gleam, 

As the pike’s armour flashes in the stream. 

He sheathed his blade ; he turned as if to go; 

The victim knelt, still waiting for the blow. 

“ Why strikest not? Perform thy murderous act” 
The prisoner said. (His voice was slightly crack’d.) 
“Friend, I have struck,” the artist straight replied ; 
“Wait but one moment, and yourself decide.” 

He held his snuff-box—* Now then, if you please!” 
The prisoner sniffed, and with a crashing sneeze, 
Off his head tumbled—bowled along the floor— 
Bounced down the steps; the prisoner said no more.’ 


The Americans are rich in specimens of what we may call 
the humours of character, though, we should imagine, these are 
much droller in life than the dried samples we have gathered up 
in books, 

A complicated case was rather nicely met by an American 
preacher, who owned half of a negro slave, and who used in his 
prayers to supplicate the blessings of heaven on his house, his 
family, his land, and his half of Pompey. 

The late President Lincoln was very fond of one particular 
form of Yankee humour, which consists of telling a little alle- 
gorical story pat to the purpose, and pointedly illustrative of 
some present difficulty. He had a large fund of personal humour, 
by the aid of which his other self often took refuge behind the 
mask that has a broad grin on it. In this way he was enabled 
to parry many obstinate questionings which pressed inoppor- 
tunely upon him. No one ever had a quicker eye for the humours 
of the national character, but it is evident that his grim jests 
and strange mirth were only deep sadness in other shapes; bub- 
bles from the troubled depths. He was by no means author of 
all the sayings attributed to him. Some of these are older 
than he himself was. Many were well known before he made 
use of them and re-stamped them for a quicker and wider 
circulation. Of this class was his story of the man who would 
not change horses when crossing a stream, applied by him as 
an argument against changing his Cabinet at a peculiar time. 
His favourite illustration of a round peg in a square hole, by 
which he indicated a man who did not fit his place, is one of 
Sydney Smith’s happy markings-off. It occurs at least twice 
in the course of his ‘ Letters.’ And this reminds us that various 
stories collected in ‘ American Wit and Humour’ have already 
seen much service in the old world before they were trans- 

planted 
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planted. One of these belongs originally to Partridge, the Al- 
manack Maker, and it has been applied to David Ditson. 

Curiously enough, we find cited as a sample of American 
humour a description of a man who had fallen in love and been 
wrecked on the coral reefs, namely, of a woman’s red lips. And 
in a quaint old English love-poem, probably of the seventeenth 
century, we find the idea in these lines— 


‘Tell me not of your starrie eyes, 

Your lips that seem on roses fed, 

Your breastes, where Cupid trembling lies, 
Nor sleeps for kissing of his bed ; 

These are but gauds: nay, what are lips ? 
Coral beneath the. ocean-stream, 

Whose brink when your adventurer slips, 
Full oft he perisheth on them.’ 


It is difficult to discover anything under the sun that is per- 
fectly new. What the Americans are and do is often so much 
more ludicrous than what they write. The first specimen of 
American humour which attracted much attention among us 
was ‘Major Downing’s Letters,’ a keen political satire, which 
presented us with the first authentic specimen of the wonderful 
tongue which forms the actual colloquial dialect of the United 
States.* Major Downing represented very cleverly the bluntness 
and shrewdness of a country Yankee. He was the parent of 
Sam Slick, who was the great illustrator of the style of humorous 
exaggeration; but as Sam was not a Yankee, and as enormous 
lying is not the most valuable feature of Yankee humour, we do 
not include him in the present article, which is devoted to 
the humour of the Yankee writers themselves. And we must 
avow that in our opinion the the Yankee humour has not the 
ruddy health, the abounding animal spirits, the glow and 
glory of healthful and hearty life of our greatest English. As 
the Yankee has a leaner look, a thinner humanity, than the typical 
Englishman who gives such a fleshly and burly embodiment to 
his love of beef and beer, so the humour is less plump and 
rubicund. It does not revel in the same richness, nor enjoy its 
wealth in the same happy unconscious way, nor attain to the like 
fulness and play of power. We cannot imagine Yankee humour, 
with its dry drollery, its shrewd heeking, shut-eyed way of looking 
at things, ever embodying such a mountain of mirth as we have 
in Falstaff. 

But, as Lowell reminds us, the men who peopled the New 





* See ‘Quarterly Review,’ vol. liii., p, $96: Enaland 
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England States were not the traditionary full-fed, rotund, and 
rosy-gilled Englishmen, but a hard-faced, atrabilious, earnest- 
eyed race, somewhat ‘ stiff with long wrestling with the Lord in 
prayer, and who had taught Satan to dread the new Puritan 
hug.’ Then their sense of freedom scarcely included the liberty ' 
of the lungs in full crow with merriment. And if they felt 
internal ticklings now and again they were sure to suspect it was 
the devil’s work. It was necessary, they fancied, to keep the 
face rigidly set in order that ‘they might preserve their spiritual 
balance. So they kept watch and ward against all such wanton 
wiles of the wicked one. Thus humour lived a more silent and 
stunted life; it grew slyer in character and more covert in ex- 
pression ; it learned to say the drollest things with the old family 
face and with a sense of the stern Puritan eye still upon it. 
Such, we think, was the early formation of its most character- 
istic manner. And this manner has been very recently illus- 
trated by the ‘Sayings’ of Josh Billings. Josh never laughs 
downright. There may be a knowing light in the eye, an oafish 
ucker at the corners of the mouth, otherwise he is prim as a 
Puritan ; his bearing is formed on the early model. The Yankee 
has a knack of splitting his sides silently and making no out- 
ward sign, He does not laugh, he only chuckles internally. 
We have heard of an English actor who went to New York, 
and on the first night of his playing performed an exceed- 
ingly comic part, in. which he was accustomed to produce 
roars of laughter. But here there was scarcely a grin. He 
thought he must have failed altogether. On leaving the theatre 
he heard two of the audience conversing on the subject of his 
acting. ‘Never saw such a funny fellow in all my life,’ said 
one; and the other replied, ‘Thought I should have busted 
twenty times over.’ But they had kept it to themselves whilst 
inside the theatre. So is it with ‘Josh Billings’ personally: a 
few of whose sayings we quote :— 


‘Some people are fond of bragging about their ancestors, and their 
great descent, when in fact their great descent is just what is the 
matter of them.’ 

‘If I was asked, “What is the chief end of man now-a-days,” I 
should immediately reply, “10 per cent.”’ 

' ‘It is dreadful easy to be a fool. A man can be a fool and not 
now it,’ 

‘God save the fools, and don’t let them run out! for if it wasn’t 
for them, wise men couldn’t get a living.’ 

‘It is true that wealth wont make a man virtuous, but I notice 
there aint anybody who wants to be poor just for the purpose of being 


‘There are some dogs’ tails which can’t be got to curl no-ways, 
and 
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and some which will, and you cant stop ’em. If you: bathe a curly 
dog’s tail in oil and bind it in splints, you can’t get the crook out of 
it. Now a man’s way of thinking is the crook in the dog’s tail, and 
can’t be got out; and every one should be allowed to wag his own 
peculiarity in peace.’ 

‘When a fellow gets to going down hill, it does seem as though 
everything had been greased for the occasion.’ 


Josh Billings’ notions respecting the animal kingdom are very 
amusing at times. This of the mule for instance :—. 

‘The mule is half horse and half jackass, and then comes to a full 
stop, Nature discovering her mistake. The only way to keep a mule 
in a pasture is to turn it into a meadow adjoining, and let it jump out. 
They are like some men, very corrupt at heart. I’ve known them 
to be good mules for sia months, just to get a good chance to kick some- 
body. The only reason why they are patient is because they are 
ashamed of themselves.’ 


i His puritanical manner and dry caustic cynicism notwith- 
standing, ‘Josh Billings’ can tell ‘whoppers’ on occasion after 
the ‘down East’ fashion, the uproarious breakings out of nature 
long repressed. He has likewise a touch of a kind of humour 
that in itself is inexpressible, in its character indescribable, 
in its appeal helplessly ludicrous. An example of what we 
mean occurs in Dickens’s ‘ American Notes.’ We think it is the 
writer himself who was standing on the deck of the vessel in a 
storm, up to his knecs in water; and when some one suggested 
that he would take cold, he pointed down toward his feet and 
murmured ‘cork soles. 

It must be merely from imitation that Josh Billings has 
adopted his mode of spelling. It does not in the least enrich 
his humour, has no affinities to it. In the case of Artemus 
Ward, we may imagine it to be a part of the speaker’s character. 
With him it looks like an element in that species of drollery 
which is his forte; it helps to elongate and drawil out the 
humour. But many of Josh Billings’ sayings are keen enough 
for the short, sharp, direct utterance of Douglas Jerrold, and 
the spelling is an annoying obstruction; this we have removed 
in our quotations. 

Again, in relation to the old world, there is a spice of the 
Gamin nature in* American humour, a dash of impudence in 
the way it will ‘take a sight’ at the venerable author of its 
being, or, as it may consider, the ‘onnatural old parent.’ It 
can be as amusingly pert in its patronage of England as 
Mr. Bailey was when his impudent eyes detected in Sairey 
Gamp the remains of a fine woman. Its assumption is astound- 


ingly vast ; it takes such a range of conditions for granted, _ 
) 
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of which we should dispute at the outset, and every one of 
which we might consider totally inadmissible. But, whilst we 
may be pointing out the impossible premises, it has reached its 
equally impossible conclusions, Sometimes this is done with 
the consciousness made visible. At other times it attains its 
triumph in apparent unconsciousness of the existence of the 
societary or personal distinctions which it so coolly and so 
utterly ignores. Not that we believe in the unconsciousness of 
Yankee humour. If unconscious, it would be more self-enjoying, 
and experience more ‘the delight of happy laughter.’ The utmost 
that it can reach is a sort of knowing unconsciousness. Artemus 
Ward will help to make our meaning understood. He has given 
to it the broadest illustration in his well-known ‘Interview with 
the Prince of Wales in Canada.’ 

Artemus Ward, however, is not so good in his sayings as in 
his scenes; but the most racy of these, such as his Inter- 
view with the Prince of Wales in Canada, and his Courtship of 
Betsy Jane, are too long for quotation in full. The position of 
the lovers in the courting scene must have been rather a perilous 
one :— ‘ 

‘We sot thar on the fense, a swingin ‘our feet two and fro, blushin 
as red as the Baldinsville skool house when it was fust painted, and 
lookin very simple, I make no doubt. My left arm was ockepied in 
ballunsin myself on the fense, while my rite was woundid luvinly 
round her waste.’ 


The natural reasons why the two were drawn together are 
amusingly simple :— 

‘Thare was many affectin ties which made me hanker arter Betsy 
Jane. Her father’s farm jined our’n; their cows and our’n squencht 
their thurst at the same spring; our old mares both had stars in their 
forrerds ; the measles broke out in both famerlies at nearly the same 
period; our parients (Betsy’s and mine) slept reglarly every Sunday 
in the same meetin house, and the nabers used to obsarve, “ How thick 
the Wards and Peasley’s air!” It was a surblime site, in the Spring 
of the year, to seo our sevral mothers (Betsy's and mine) with their 
gowns pin’d up so thay could’nt sile ’em, affecshunitly Biling sope 
together & aboozin the nabers.’ 


The humour of Artemus Ward hardly attains the dignity of 
literature. If Republicans kept their fools, we might class 
him with the court jesters of old. He is a species of the 
practical joker who wears a cap and bells. To us it seems that 
the drollery would be better spoken than written. It wants the 
appropriate facial and nasal expression to make it complete. 
Now and then, however, he says something perfect in itself, 
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as where he announces that ‘the world continues to revolve round 
on her axeltree onct in every twenty-four hours, subjeck to the 
Constitution of the United States.’ ‘If you ask me,’ he says, 
‘how pious Brigham Young is? I treat it as a conundrum, and 
give it up.’ 

After all, we do not see that he gains much by his mis-spelling. 
Mr. Ward makes no humorous use of this device. The spelling 
here, as with Josh Billings and others, is neither genuinely 
Yankee nor really witty. Indeed, this habit of trying to make 
letters do the grinning, looks like an African perception of the 
ludicrous: a trick caught from the negro, 

The faculty which the negro has for making fun by the dis- 
tortion of language is well known. The sound that words make 
when tortured appears to please his fancy, and constitute a sort 
of humour; and America is now producing as many imitators 
of this grotesquerie which is natural to the negro, as it has sent 
forth followers of the negro minstrel in the swarms of sham 
Ethiopian and other serenaders. 

It is quite true that iteration, if not an element of humour, is 
at least a potent instrument for tickling the ears of the multi- 
tude, as we may learn from the inextinguishable laughter produced 
in our own country by so very moderate a piece of pleasantry 
as ‘ How’s your poor feet?’ or the Parisian ‘ Where’s Lambert?’ 
or any other vulgar catchword. By constant repetition, together 
with the absurd appeal to the gravity of the person addressed, a 
surt of fun is generated, and thousands can repeat and repeat it, 
and enjoy the jest as much as if it contained the best wit in the 
world. 

In the ‘Biglow Papers’ the spelling is perfectly legitimate. 
It carefully re-produces a dialect, and we have real nature con- 
tributing to the purpose of art. 

In this description of Hosea Biglow by his father, the spelling 
is an essential part of the representation. It not only helps to 
set before us the rustic poet under inspiration, in life-like colours, 
but it also serves to give bucolic character and national twang to 
the speaker's self. 


‘Hosea he com home considerabal riled, and arter I’d gone to bed 
I heern Him a thrashin round like a short-tailed Bull in fli-time. 
The old Woman ses she to me ses she, Zekle, ses she, our Hosee’s 
gut the chollery or suthin another ses she, don’t you Bee skeered, 
ses I, he’s oney amaking pottery ses i, he’s ollers on hand at that 
ere busynes like Da & martin, and shure enuf, cum mornin, Hosy he 
cum down stares full chizzle, hare on eend and cote tales flyin, and 
sot rite of to go reed his varses to Parson Wilbur bein he haint aney. 
grate shows o’ book larnin himself, bimeby he cum back and sed the 


parson 
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parson wuz dreffle tickled with em as I hoop you will Be, and said 
they wuz True grit. 

* Hosy ses he sed suthin a nuther about Simplex Mundishes or sum 
sech feller, but I guess Hosea kind o’ didn’t hear him, for I never 
hearn o’ nobody o’ that name in this villadge, and I’ve lived here man 
and boy 76 year cum next tatur digging, and thar aint nowheres a 
kitting spryer’n I be.’ 


But the work of which we are now speaking is the lustiest 
product of the national humour; it is Yankee through and 
through; indigenous as the flowers of the soil, native as the 
note of the bob-a-link. The author is a poet of considerable 
repute, who has written much beautiful verse. But he has 
never fulfilled his early promise in serious poetry. In this 
book alone has he reached his full stature, and written with 
the utmost pith and power. “Doubtless because in this he relies 
more on the national life, his work is more en rapport with the 
national character, and thus the book is one of those that could 
only be written in one country, and at one period of history. 
The enduring elements of art, of poetry, of humour, must be 
found at home or nowhere. And the crowning quality of Lowell's 
humour is, that it was found at home, his book is a national birth. 

The ‘ Biglow Papers’ include most of the aspects of American 
humour upon which we have touched, the racy and hilarious 
yet matter-of-fact hyperbole, that is, ‘ audible and full of vent ;” 
the boundless exaggeration uttered most demurely, the knowing 
unconsciousness, and other characteristic clues. ‘They have also 
that infusion of poetry which is necessary to humour at its 
best. 

The two great characters of the book are the ‘Rev. Homer 
Wilbur,’ to whom Hosea Biglow, the young poet, takes his 
verses, and ‘ Birdofredum Sawin.’ But there are various smaller 
sketches of character admirably drawn with the fewest strokes. 
We have not room for the Newspaper Editor, one of the base 
‘mutton-loving shepherds,’ of which, says the Rev. Homer 
Wilbur, there are two thousand in the United States. 

The life and glory of the Biglow Papers is Mr. ‘ Birdofredum 
Sawin.’ His experiences are as delightful as his character is 
disreputable and true to nature. He has been through the 
Mexican war, and this is his description of his losses, Among 
other things he has lost a leg; however, he has gained a new 
wooden one. 

This was what he got, instead of making his fortune as he ~ 
had anticipated. Dilapidated and maimed as he is, useless for 
anything else, he proposes to canvas for the Presidency, and his 
instructions for agents show genuine insight, a fine sagacity :-— 

Q2 ‘Ef, 
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‘ Ef, wile you're ‘lectioneerin’ round, some curus chaps should beg 
To know my views o’ state affairs, jest answer WOODEN LEG ? 
Ef they aint settisfied with thet, an’ kin’ o’ pry an’ doubt, 
An’ ax fer sutthin’ deffynit, jest say ONE EYE PUT OUT! 
Then you can call me “ Timbertoes,’—thet’s wut the people likes ; 
Sutthin’ combinin’ morril truth with phrases sech ez strikes ; 


‘Old Timbertoes,” you sce, ’s a creed it’s safe to be quite bold on, 
There’s nothin’ in’t the other side can any ways git hold on ; 
It’s a good tangible idee, a sutthin’ to embody 
Thet valooable class o’ men who look thru brandy-toddy ; 

_ It gives a Party Platform, tu, jest level with the mind 
Of all right-thinkin’, honest folks thet mean to go it blind ; 
Then there air other good hooraws to dror on ez you need ‘em, 
Sech ez the onz-EYED SLARTERER, the BLoupy BrrporrEDUM ; 
Them’s wut takes hold o’ folks thet think, ez well ez o’ the masses, 
An’ makes you sartin o’ the aid o’ good men of all classes.’ 


Lowell tried during the late war to continue his ‘ Biglow 
Papers.’ It is proverbially difficult to continue a work like this, 
as difficult, we should say, as it is to continue a first child in the 
person and character of a second. But he succeeded in writing 
one or two papers worthy of being included in the design. 
It is interesting, on looking back now, to observe how much 
national character there is in the book. The theme on which he 
wrote is obsolete, but the human nature remains the same. 
‘ Birdofredum Sawin’ is vital and superior to circumstance, and 
impudent as ever. 

Neither Lowell nor any other American poet has ever before 
painted the coming of the New England spring with the native 
beauty and new-world truth of these lines :— 

‘ Fust come the blackbirds clatt’rin’ in tall trees, 
An’ settlin’ things in windy Congresses,— 
’Fore long the trees begin to show belief,— 
The maple crimsons to a coral-reef, 
Then saffern swarms swing off from all the willers 
So plump they look like yaller caterpillars, 
‘Then grey hossches’nuts leetle hands unfold 
Softer ’n a baby’s be at three days old : 
This is the robin’s almanick; he knows 
Thet arter this ther’ ’s only blossom-snows ; 
So, choosin’ out a handy crotch an’ spouse, 
He goes to plast’rin’ his adobe house. 
Then seems to come a hitch,—things lag behind, 
Till some fine mornin’ Spring makes up her mind, 
An’ ez, when snow-swelled rivers cresh their dams 
Heaped-up with ice thet dovetails in an’ jams, 
A leak comes spirtin’ thru some pin-hole cleft, 
Grows stronger, fercer, tears out right an’ left, 
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Then all the waters bow themselves an’ come, 
Suddin, in one gret slope o’ shedderin’ foam, 

Jes’ so our Spring gits everythin’ in tune 

An’ gives one leap from April into June: 

Then all comes crowdin’ in; afore you think, 

The oak-buds mist the side-hill woods with pink, 
The catbird in the laylock-bush is loud, 

The orchards turn to heaps o’ rosy cloud, 

In ellum-shrouds the flashin’ hangbird clings 

An’ for the summer vy’ge his hammock slings, 
All down the loose-walled lanes in archin’ bowers 
The barb’ry droops its strings o’ golden flowers, 
Whose shrinkin’ hearts the school-gals love to try 
With pins,—they ‘ll worry yourn so, boys, bimeby ! 
"Nuff sed, June’s bridesman, poet o’ the year, 
Gladness on wings, the bobolink, is here ; 
Half-hid in tip-top apple-blooms he swings, 

Or climbs aginst the breeze with quiverin’ wings, 
Or, givin’ way to ’t in a mock despair, 

Runs down, « brook o’ laughter, thru the air. 


Lowell has fought long and strenuously against negro slavery, 
and lashed the vices of American politics. But his ballad of 
‘The Courtin’ is on quite a different theme, and causes a 
regret that he has not written more rustic poetry :— 


‘ Zekle crep’ up, quite unbeknown, 
An’ peeked in thru the winder, 
An’ there sot Huldy all alone, 
‘ith no one nigh to hender. 


Agin’ the chimbly, crooknecks hung, 
An’ in amongst ’em rusted 

The ole Queen’s arm thet gran’ther Young 
Fetched back from Concord busted. 


The wannut logs shot sparkles out 
Towards the pootiest, bless her! 

Aw leetle fires danced all about 
The chiny on the dresser. 


The very room, coz she wur in, 
Looked warm frum floor to ceilin’, 
An’ she looked full ez rosy agin 
Ez th’ apples she wuz peelin’. 


She heerd a foot an’ knowed it, tu, 
Araspin’ on the scraper,— 

All ways to once her feelins flew 
Like sparks in burnt-up paper. 
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He kin’ o’ Pitered on the mat, 
Some doubtfle o’ the seekle ; 
His heart kep’ goin’ pitypat, 
But hern went pity Zekle. 
An’ yet she gin her cheer a jerk 
Ez though she wished him furder, 
An’ on her apples kep’ to work 
Ez ef a wager spurred her. 


“You want to see my Pa, I spose?” 
“ Wal, no; I come designin—” 
“To see my Ma? She’s sprinklin’ clo’es 
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Agin tomorrow’s i’nin’. 


He stood a spell on one foot fust, 
Then stood a spell on tother, 
An’ on which one he felt the wust 

He couldn’t ha’ told ye, nuther. 


He was six foot o’ man A 1, 
Clean grit an’ human natur ; 
None couldn’t quicker pitch a ton 
Nor dror o furrer straighter. 


He'd sparked it with full twenty gals, 
He’d squired ’em, danced ’em, druv ’em, 

Fust this one and then thet by spells, — 
All is, he couldn’t love ’em. 


But long o’ her his veins ’ould run, 
All crinkly like curled maple. 

The side she breshed felt full o’ sun 
Ez a South slope in Ap’il. 


She thought no v’ice hed such a swing 
Ez hisn in the choir, 

My! when he made Ole Hundred ring, 
She know’d the Lord was nigher. 


Sez he, “I'd better call agin ;” 
Sez she, “ Think likely, Mister ;” 
The last word pricked him like a pin, 
An’—wal, he up and kist her. 
When Ma bimeby upon ’em slips, 
Huldy sot pale ez ashes, 
All kind o’ smily round the lips, 
An’ teary round the lashes. 
Her blood riz quick, though, like the tide 
Down to the Bay o’ Fundy, 
An’ all I know is they wuz cried 
In meetin’, cum nex Sunday.’ 
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In this we see humour at play with sentiment, and should like 
to have had more such interiors pictured with the same vividness 
and delightful ease. In the other poems we meet with humour 
—Yankee humour—in a working mood. Hosea Biglow means 
‘business’ when he enters the arena, and he strikes his blows 
with the most sinewy strength; they go right home with the 
utmost directness. The scorn that is concentrated in a local 
phrase, the satire that is conveyed in the homeliest imagery, are 
hurled with double force; the irony often reaches a Swift-like 
intensity. The amount of hard truth here flung in a humorous 
guise at humbugs political and literary is positively over- 
whelming. And to enhance the effect there is that Yankee 
dialect, with its aggravating drawl. Therefore we look upon the 
‘Biglow Papers’ as the most characteristic and complete 
expression of American humour. 

We do not purpose including the humour of Irving in this 
sketch. It does not smack strongly of the American soil ; its 
characteristics are old English rather than modern Yankee. In 
its own mild way it is akin to the best humour, that which gives 
forth the fragrance of feeling, and is a pervasive influence, 
elusive and ethereal, sweet and shy; the loving effluence of a 
kindly nature whose still smiles are often more significant, and 
come from a deeper source, than the loudest laughter. This is 
the quality likewise of Hawthorne’s humour. But his has more 
piquancy and new-world flavour. To do it justice, however, 
would demand a close psychological study, so curious and com- 
plex were the nature and genius of the man; the nature was a 
singular growth for such a soil, the genius out of keeping with 
the environment, or, as the Americans would say, the ‘ fixings,’ 
—a new-world man who shrank like a sensitive plant from 
the heaty and haste, and loudness of his countrymen, and 
whose brooding mind was haunted by shadows from the past. 
There was a sombre background to his mind or tempera- 
ment, against which the humour plays more brightly. In 
the piece entitled the ‘Celestial Railroad,’ a modern version 
of the ‘ Pilgrim’s Progress,’ which shows how easy it is to do 
the journey now-a-days by the new and improved passage to 
the Celestial City, where stood the wicket-gate of old we now 
find a station. Here you take your ticket, and there is no need 
of carrying your burthen on your back, as did poor Christian ; 
that goes in the luggage-van. A bridge has been thrown across 
the Slough of Despond. There is no longer any feud betwixt 
Beelzebub and the wicket-gate keeper. They are now partners 
in the same concern, with all the ancient difficulties amicably 
arranged, A tunnel passes through the hill Difficulty, ae the 
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débris of which they have filled up the Valley of Humiliation ; 
and instead of meeting pilgrims and compelling them to mortal 
combat, Apollyon is the engine-driver. The passage is safe, 
the journey is short, but somehow, when the end is near the 
doubts thicken, and the smile of the humourist is of a kind to 
awaken grave troubled thoughts. 

Hitherto slavery and politics have been the chief subjects of 
the best American humour. The great social satirist has to come. 
And should he arise there will be ample scope for the play of his 
saturnine humour. ‘The leading defect of the Yankee,’ says an 
American writer, E, P. Whipple, ‘consists in the gulf which 
separates his moral opinions from his moral principles. His talk 
about virtue in the abstract would pass as sound in a nation of 
saints, but he still contrives that his interests shall not suffer by 
the rigidity of his maxims. Your true Yankee, indeed, has a 
spruce, clean, Pecksniffian way of doing a wrong, which is inimi- 
table. Believing, after a certain fashion, in justice and retri- 
bution, he still thinks that a sly, shrewd, keen, supple gentle- 
man, like himself, can dodge in a quiet way the moral laws of 
the universe, without any particular pother being made about it.’ 
This affords a fine opening for the great humourist with genuine 
insight and a sure touch; a nature that can ‘coin the heart for 
jests,’ use the scalpel smilingly, apply the caustic genially, and 
give the bitter drink blandly. Would the Americans welcome 
such a writer? There was a time when they would not: we 
think there are signs that they now would. They are beginning 
to laugh, and to laugh at their own expense. This is finding 
out the true remedy for that over-sensitiveness at the laugh of 
others which has tyrannized over them so long. 

The author of the ‘ Potiphar Papers’ has attempted to satirize 
the vices and foibles of the ‘upper ten thousand,’ the ruinous 
extravagance and vulgar display, the insane ambition to blow the 
loudest trumpet and beat the biggest drum, the crushing and 
trampling to get a front seat in the universe of fashion, i.e. a 
palatial residence with thirty feet of frontage; the coarse worship 
of wealth, the pompous profusion, and the vain endeavours of a 
shoddy aristocracy to outshine all foreign splendours ; the houses 
which are ‘ like a woman dressed in Ninon de 1’Enclos’ bodice, 
with Queen Anne’s hooped skirt, who limps in Chinese shoes, 
and wears an Elizabethan ruff round her neck and a Druse’s 
horn on her head ;’ the vast mirrors that only serve to magnify 
the carnival of incongruity; the want of taste everywhere, or 
rather the prevalence of the taste that estimates all things as 
beautiful and precious which cost a great deal of money. One 
of the best characters in these papers is ‘ Thurz Pasha,’ ambas- 
sador 
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sador from the ‘ King of Sennaar.’ He writes home to his royal 
master the results of his experience. ‘I have found them (the 
Americans) totally free from the petty ambitions, the bitter 
resolves, and the hollow pretences, that characterize the society 
of older States. The people of the first fashion unite the greatest 
simplicity of character with the utmost variety of intelligence, 
and the most graceful elegance of manner. 

‘The universal courtesy and consideration—the gentle charity, 
which does not consider the appearance but the substance—the 
republican independence, which teaches foreign lords and ladies the 
worthlessness of mere rank, by obviously respecting the character and 
not the title—the eagerness with which foreign habits are subdued, by 
the positive nature of American manners—the readiness to assist—the 
total want of coarse social emulation—the absence of ignorance, 
prejudice, and vulgarity in the selecter circles—the broad, sweet, 
catholic welcome to all that is essentially national and characteristic, 
which sends the youhg American abroad only that he may return 
eschewing European habits, and with a confidence in man and his 
country chastened by experience—these have most interested and 
charmed me in the observation of this pleasing people. They are 
never ashamed to confess that they are poor. They acknowledge the 
equal dignity of all kinds of labour, and do not presume on any social 
difference between their baker and themselves. Knowing that luxury 
enervates a nation, they aim to show in their lives, as in their persons, 
that simplicity is the finest ornament. We, who are reputed savages, 
might well be astonished and fascinated with the results of civilization, 
as they are here displayed.’ 


Oliver Wendell Holmes is likewise doing his best to tell his 
countrymen a few truths it was well they should learn, especially 
from their own writers. He can say the most unpalatable 
things in the pleasantest possible way. He does not appeal to 
the pride and pugnacity of his countrymen, or tell them that 
America is the only place in which a man can stand upright 
and draw free breath. He thinks there is ‘no sufficient flavour 
of humanity in the soil’ out of which they grow, and that it 
makes a man humane to ‘live on the old humanized soil’ of 
Europe. He will not deny the past for the sake of glorifying 
the present. ‘They say a dead man’s hand cures swellings if 
laid on them; nothing like the dead cold hand of the past to 
take down our tumid egotism.’ He is equally the enemy of 
‘high-falutin,’ and spread-eagleism, and social slang. ‘ First-rate,’ 
‘prime,’ ‘a prime article,’ ‘a superior piece of goods,’ ‘a gent in 
a flowered vest ;’ all such expressions are final, They blast the 
lineage of him or her who utters them, for generations up and 
down. He tells them that ‘ good breeding is surface Christianity.’ 
He slyly consoles them with the thought that ‘ good Americans 
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when they die go to Paris.’ He is thoroughly national himself, 
and would have American patriotism large and liberal, not a 
narrow provincial conceit. The ‘autocrat’ is assuredly one of 
the pleasantest specimens of the American gentleman, and one 
of the most charming of all chatty companions; genial, witty, 
and wise; never wearisome. We fancy the ‘ Autocrat of the 
Breakfast Table’ is not so well known or widely read in this 
country as it deserves to be. A more delightful book has not 
come over the Atlantic. 

We have reserved Holmes to the last, not that he is least 
amongst American humourists, but because he brings Ame- 
rican humour to its finest point, and is, in fact, the first of 
American Wits. 

Perhaps the following verses will best illustrate a speciality 
of Holmes’s wit, the kind of badinage with which he quizzes 
common sense so successfully, by his happy paradox of serious 
straightforward statement, and quiet qualifying afterwards by 
which he tapers his point. 


CONTENTMENT. 
* Man wants but little here below.’ 


‘ Little I ask ; my wants are few ; 
I only wish a hut of stone 
(A very plain brown stone will do), 
That I may call my own ;— 
And close at hand is such a one, 
In yonder street that fronts the sun. 


Plain food is quite enough for me ; 
Three courses are as good as ten ; 
If Nature can subsist on three, 
Thank Heaven for three. Amen! 
I always thought cold victual nice,— 
My choice would be vanilla-ice. 


I care not much for gold or land ;— 
Give me a mortgage here and there, 
Some good bank-stock, some note of hand, 
Or trifling railroad share,— 
I only ask that Fortune send 
A little more than I shall spend. 


Honours are silly toys, I know, 
And titles are but empty names ; 
I would, perhaps, be Plenipo— 
But only near St. James ; 
Tm very sure I should not care 
To fill our Gubernator’s chair. 
Jewels 
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f, Jewels are baubles; ’tis a sin 
a To care for such unfruitful things ;-- 
of One good-sized diamond in a pin, 


Some, not so large, in rings, 
A ruby, and a pearl, or so, 
Ys Will do for me;—I laugh at show. 
My dame should dress in cheap attire 
(Good, heavy silks are never dear) ; 


- I own perhaps I might desire 
Some shawls of true Cashmere,— 

st Some marrowy crapes of China silk, 

e- Like wrinkled skins on scalded milk. 

of Wealth’s wasteful tricks I will not learn, 
Nor ape the glittering upstart fool ; 

Ly Shall not carved tables serve my turn, 

a] But all must be of buhl ? 

1s Give grasping pomp its double care,— 

yy I ask but one recumbent chair. 


Thus humble let me live and die, 
Nor long for Midas’ golden touch ; 
If heaven more generous gifts deny, 
I shall not miss them much,— 
Too grateful for the blessing lent 
Of simple tastes and mind content!’ 

Having had our laugh at Yankee humour, let us glance at 
what it tells us seriously. In the first place it is morally 
healthy and sound. It has its coarsenesses, though these lie 
more in the using of a word profanely than in profanity of pur- 
pose. It has no ribaldry of Silenus, nor is there any leer of the 
satyr from among the leaves. We perceive no tendency to un- 
cleanness. Fashionable ladies of the New York ‘upper ten 
thousand’ may be French at heart in the matter of dress and 
novel-reading, but the national humour does not follow the 
French fashion ; has no dalliance with the devil by playing with 
forbidden things, no art of insidious suggestion. In this respect 
it is hale and honest as nature herself. And it is just as sound 
on the subject of politics. Disgust more profound, scorn more 
scathing, than Lowell expresses for the scum of the national 
intellect thrown up to the political surface by the tumult and 
fierce whirl of the national life, could not be uttered in English. 
He tells the people they cannot make any great advance ; cannot 
ascend the heights of a noble humanity; cannot reach the pro- 
mise of their new land and new life; cannot win respect for self 
nor applause from others. 


‘Long ’z you elect for Congressmen poor shotes thet want to go 
Coz they can’t seem to git their grub no otherways than so, 
als An’ 
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An’ let your bes’ men stay to home coz they wun’t show ez talkers, 
Nor can’t be hired to fool ye an’ sof’-soap ye at a caucus,— 
Long ’z ye set by Rotashun more ’n ye do by folks’s merits, 
Ez though experunce thriv by change o’ sile, like corn an’ kerrits,— 
Long ’z you allow a critter’s “claims” coz, spite o’ shoves an’ 
tippins, “ 
He’s kep’ his private pan jest where ’t would ketch mos’ public 
drippins— 
- Long ’z you suppose your votes can turn biled kebbage into brain, 
An’ ary man thet ’s pop’lar ’s fit to drive a lightnin’-train, 
Long ’z you believe democracy means I’m ez good ez you be, 
An’ thet a feller from the ranks can’t be a knave or booby,— 
Long ’z Congress seems purvided, like yer street cars an’ yer 
"busses, 
With ollers room for jes’ one more o’ your spiled-in-bakin’ cusses, 
Dough ’thout the emptins of a soul, an’ yit with means about ’em 
Sear essence-peddlers* ) thet 11 make folks long to be without ‘em, 
est heavy ’nough to turn a scale thet ’s doubtfle the wrong way, 
An’ make their nat’ral arsenal o’ bein’ nasty pay.’ 


The war has taught the Americans many lessons, but it was 
only driving home, and clenching in some places, what their 
writers had been telling them beforehand. For example, that it 
is man, manhood, not multitude, which leads the nations and 
makes them great. They were made to learn, through a long 
and painful struggle, the helplessness of hands without head. 


But this was what their best instructors had already insisted 
on. And, in the midst of the fight, Lowell cries to his country- 
men,— 

‘It ain’t your twenty millions that'll ever block Jeff’s game, 
But one man thet wun’t let ’em jog jest ez he’s takin’ aim.’ 


And again, in answer to the continual call for more men, he 
says,— 
‘More men? More Man! It’s there wo fail ; 
Weak plans grow weaker yit by lengthenin’ : 
Wut use in addin’ to the tail, 
When it ’s the head ’s in need of strengthenin’ ? 
We wanted one thet felt 411 Chief, 
From roots o’ hair to sole o’ stockin’, 
Square-sot with thousan’-ton belief 
In him an’ us, ef earth went rockin’ !’ 


We have always believed that there were better things at 
the centre of American life than were made conspicuous on 
the surface. We knew there were Americans who had not 
the popular belief in ‘ buncombe,’ who had the deepest con- 





* Euphuistic for ‘ bugs.’ 
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tempt for the ‘tall talk’ of their newspapers, and on whom the 
sayings and doings of their countrymen inflicted torments, 
Human nature in America is somewhat like the articles in a 
great exhibition, where the largest and loudest things first catch 
the eye and usurp the attention, Also, their system of repre- 
sentation gives the largest and loudest expression to the grosser 
human interests in the political sphere; it aggregates a huge 
mass of ignorant selfishness, such as is not swiftly or easily 
touched with the fine thought or noble feeling of the few. For 
instance, the writers of America who represent its moral con- 
science, are in favour of an international copyright; they are on 
the side of right and justice, in opposition to those who represent 
only the political conscience of the country. But their difficulty 
is in bringing their momentum to bear upon the political 
machine, seeing that they cannot work directly through it. With 
us the apparatus is far more delicate and sensitive, and the 
chances of representation for the truer feeling and higher wisdom 
are indefinitely greater. Nevertheless it is satisfactory to find— 
and the finger-pointings and the smile of Yankee humour help 
greatly to show it—that there is among the Americans a stronger 
backing of sound sense, of clear seeing, and of right feeling, 
than we could have gathered any idea of from their political 
mouthpieces, 








Art. IX.—1. Speech of the Right Hon. R. Lowe in the House of 
Commons, April 26th and May 3rd. 

. Speeches on Parliamentary Reform, by John Bright, Esq., 
M.P., delivered during the Autumn of 1866 to the People of 
England, Scotland, and Ireland, at Manchester, Birmingham, 
Leeds, Glasgow, Dublin, and London. Manchester. 

. Ireland and her Servile War. By Colonel Adair, F.R.S, 
London, 1867. 

. Land Tenure in Ireland: a Plea for the Celtic Race. By 
Isaac Butt, Q.C. Second Edition. Dublin and London, 
1866. 

. Ballads and Poetry of Iveland. 

. A few Words on the Relation of Landlord and Tenant in 
Ireland, and in other parts of the United Kingdom. By the 
Earl of Rosse. London, 1867. 


HE accession of Lord Derby to power was the signal for a 
direct declaration of war to the knife on the part of Mr. 
Bright. The substitution of a Ministry representing the overs 
of our constitutional monarchy—not fellow-conspirators with him 
in 
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in subverting it—filled the Radicals with dismay. The watch- 
word was passed from Land’s End to John o’ Groat’s to calum- 
niate Lord Derby and his friends as the enemies of the working 
man ;* to persuade the people that they were ‘like the Coolies 
imported into the West Indies.’ Not only this, but intimidation 
was to be used, and, in accordance with the example of the Sections 
of Paris in 1792-93, Parliament was to be coerced by multitudes 
assembled at Westminster. Two preliminary exhibitions have 
already been seen in London. In the first instance, outrage and 
injury to person and property were perpetrated by the Reforming 
mob—not from any denial of the right to assemble, but because 
they were forbidden to meet in the Parks, which have been 
deemed by Whig and Tory Home Ministers alike to be unsuited 
for such gatherings. In the second, the Trades were called out 
in martial array to betray in marching past how smal] their real 
numbers in comparison with the menaces held out beforehand. 
Some have argued, from the thinness of this gathering, that the 
ardour of the hand-working classes in the cause was slight. We 
come to that conclusion from the fact that down to the 18th t of 
October, 1865, the voice of Reform was scarce heard in the land, 
and that the present clamour is the result of the efforts of design- 
ing demagogues—flogging into excitement the lower classes, and 
aided in this respect by the popularity-hunting Ministry of Lord 
Russell and Mr, Gladstone. We are supported in this belief by 
the still more momentous fact that the working class in Britain 
have no real grievances to complain of, such as laws and kings 
can cause or cure; that a large and increasing number of them 
are enjoying the franchise by means of the Reform Bill of 1832, 
and that comparatively few would be shut out from it, under the 
existing law, if only they would imitate in some degree the 
saving and provident habits of the workmen of their own class 
in France, Belgium, and Germany, who receive wages much 
inferior to their own. 

But what was the avowed purpose of the meetings and demon- 
strations held during the recess? We are answered, Reform. But 
what Reform? That, it is not so easy to define with precision. 
The rejected Reform Bill of last session would, if passed, have 
added less than half a million to the electors of the United 
Kingdom. That, Mr. Bright tells us, is not the Reform Bill 
which will satisfy him now. Still less will it satisfy those who 
crowd to listen, applaud, and support him. Whatever prejudices 
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against the working classes. —Speech of Mr. Bricut at Birmingham, Aug. 27. 
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he may profess to retain in favour of what he deems consti- 
tutional precedents, they, at least, have none. 

At the meeting at Glasgow the true principle of Reform was 
defined to be ‘residential and registered manhood suffrage.’ At 
all the meetings the subordinate speakers have elicited the cheers 
of their audiences by insisting on manhood suffrage as the goal 
to which they were to urge forward. At the great gathering at 
Beaufort House, Mr. Bright’s London adjutant, Mr. Beales, 
amidst the enthusiastic assent of his followers, declared that the 
labouring men should persistently strive fur manhood suffrage, 
and that he himself would never be contented with less. While 
the lieutenants of the populace have been so out-spoken as to the 
object of their league, the great leader himself has been less 
explicit. In one or two speeches he clearly intimated his pre- 
dilection for household suffrage ; and we all know what is meant 
by household suffrage in the boroughs of the North. But even 
household suffrage, wide and comprehensive as that would be, is 
hardly co-extensive with the latitude implied in the following 
paragraphs of Mr. Bright’s harangues, Speaking in October, at 
Glasgow, he said :— 


‘The question is this, whether in future the Government and the 
legislation of this country shall be conducted by a privileged class in 
a sham Parliament, or on the principles of the Constitution of the 
nation, through its representatives, fairly and freely chosen. Now, 
there are persons who will think that I am speaking harshly of the 
existing Parliament. Some probably in this meeting might think that 
Mr. Beales was indiscriminate in the terms which he used when he 
spoke of our representation being steeped in corruption; but I am 
certain that if the representation of this country existed in any other 
country, and its details were explained to Englishmen, there are not 
five Englishmen within the bounds—or five Britons within the bounds 
of this island—who would not admit that the language be has applied 
to the Parliament was correct.’ 


Mr. Bright on this occasion made the remark,* that ‘ the rich 
alone are no more qualified to legislate for the poor, than the poor 
alone would be to legislate for the rich.’ And he said that the 
addition of a million electors to the constituencies would make the 
legislation of Parliament ‘wiser and better in every respect than it 
now is. Further on we shall see what this mixed legislation 
amounts to, and what is the interpretation which not only his more 
ardent followers, but he himself affixes to the mode of its operation, 
It is sufficient to hint at the spirit of this speech, and to recognise 
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in it the influence of ideas entirely remote and alien from all con- 
stitutional principles of government. . In his speech at the Trades 
Reform meeting in London, in December, he declaimed against 
the insufficiency of a constituency which, in the aggregate, did not 
exceed 900,000 men, and practically might be said not to exceed 
400,000 registered voters; and with deep indignation he 
answered the question which he asked himself :— 


‘What is the grievance of which you complain? You are the 
citizens, the native inhabitants, of a country which is called consti- 
tutional ; and what is meant by that is that your government is not 
the despotic government of a monarch, or the oligarchical government 
of an oligarchy, but that it is a government a large and essential 
portion of which is conducted by the honestly elected representatives 
of the people; and the grievance is this, that this constitution, so 
noble in its outline and so noble in its purpose, is defaced and 
deformed, and that when you look at it it seems in this respect abso- 
lutely worse than any representative constitution existing in the 
world ; for I believe there is no representative system whatsoever at 
this moment, in America or in Europe, that is so entirely deformed 
from its natural, just, and beautiful proportions as is the representative 
system of this country.’ 


There can be no mistake about the meaning either of the 
demagogue or his followers. The great and immediate object 
of the agitation is to give the electoral power to numbers. A 
million of men ought to be added to the constituencies at 
once. This would double them, and more than double them. 
It would swamp every existing influence and power in the State. 
Wealth, intelligence, education, experience, learning, professional 
capacity, commercial or political knowledge, would be over- 
whelmed at one rush by the power of numbers. Hitherto 
through all its changes, our constitution has uniformly recog- 
nised the primary purpose of a Parliament. It has never 
forgotten that the first object in summoning the barons, the 
knights, and the burgesses, was to assess the proportions of 
taxation to be borne by each. And it has so provided that the 
men who assessed the taxation of the country should be men 
who themselves possessed, or were deputed by others who pos- 
sessed, taxable property. But the theory of Mr, Bright, and still 
more the theories of Mr. Bright’s followers, are utterly at variance 
with the scheme of the Constitution. Give Mr. Bright his 
million additional voters, or give Mr. Bright’s satellites their 
‘ residential suffrage’ (which is probably equivalent to two 
millions and a half additional voters), and what follows as an 
inevitable consequence? Vote by ballot, if required ; electoral 
areas; the abrogation of all distinction between borough and 
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county suffrage; a still more elastic stretch of the franchise, 
until we are fairly launched on the wide sea of Universal 
Suffrage. To call this a Reform would be like giving the name 
of alteration to one of those momentous convulsions of Nature 
which, at intervals of hundreds of years, dry up lakes, and 
estuaries, and submerge great continents, The Reform would be 
a great and violent revolution. It would rive a great chasm 
between the present and the past history of the country, and, what- 
ever it ultimately produced, its first work would be a wide and 
terrible destruction. And for what purpose? The old Chartists 
told us in plain and unadorned phrase. Mr.’ Bright is more 
unctuous, more tender and more seductive ; but his. object is iden- 
tical with theirs. It is the old story, old as Feargus O’Connor, and 
the demonstration of 1848, and the provincial agitation, which, 
initiated under Whig auspices in 1832, was taken up by the 
Birmingham Union, and then turned over to their more demo- 
cratic imitators, It is far older, too, than this. It is as old as 
the birth of Envy and Hatred in the world. It is—however 
glozed and guised—the irrepressible impulse of those who have 
not against those who have. Mr. Bright finds it convenient 
in a peroration to hymn the beatitude of that blissful time when 
‘the large and generous admission of the working classes to 
citizenship shall sweeten the breath of British society,’ or to 
portray the accession of strength which the empire would gain 
from even a gradual and partial concession of the franchise to 
the unenfranchised millions. No doubt all just and thoughtful 
men would wish to make the basis of our representation as 
broad as it can be safely made: to see unity in the national 
councils and harmony in the national elements: to see the rich and 
the poor mutually confiding and contented : to see an Utopia of 
general disinterestedness and self-denial. But it was not to in- 
dulge in the expression of philanthropical platitudes that Mr. 
Bright addressed his admirers in Glasgow, Manchester, and 
London. Nor was it to express sympathy with all classes, but 
to denounce one class, that the thousands paraded the streets 
of Glasgow, and the miry road to Fulham. It was to tell them 
that ‘84 per cent. of our male population might as well live 
in Russia as in England, for all constitutional purposes, so far as 
they were directly concerned,’ that Mr. Bright travelled to Glasgow 
and harangued in St. James’s Hall. But more than this. It was 
not merely to exasperate the feeling of popular self-love that 
Mr. Bright denounced a Government which is, after all, the 
freest in the world, or'a Parliament which has occupied itself 
most sedulously with the best social interests of the people. The 
English operatives are not, as a class, vain; the sensitiveness with 
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which they have resented the imputations which in spite of all 
denials are pertinaciously represented to have been thrown on 
them by Mr. Lowe, has been roused by the repeated and cal- 
culated flagellations of the Potters and the Bealeses, Whatever 
their leaders may do, they themselves do not pretend to dislike 
beer and tobacco, nor would they care to deny that they consume 
a considerable portion of their earnings on these luxuries. They 
would not, then, gather in thousands, time after time, to hear an 
indignant repudiation of habits of which they are not wholly un 
conscious, or a tirade against the vices of their rulers. Al! this 
kind of eloquence is powerful to attract them for a time. But 
highly flavoured as it is, something both more telling and more 
palpable is required to concentrate their attention, to stimulate 
their passion, and multiply their gatherings. And this they find 
in Mr, Bright’s speeches. We mean his speeches addressed to 
them. His speeches in Parliament are in a very different tone, 
‘If’ virtually he says, ‘if you had not been cursed with this 
sham Parliament—if you had had a Parliament elected, as every 
Parliament ought to be—by the whole body of the people— 
then you would have had a better Government—the taxes 
would have been lighter—the wars fewer, the land more in 
the hands of the people and less in the hands of a class— 
education more diffused—trade freer, and one half of those 
who in this country are called the working classes would have 
been in comfort and position equal to those whom we call the 
middle classes.’ There it is. If the 84 per cent. now unre 
presented had taken part in the Parliamentary elections, the 
mass of the people would have been landholders, paying 
small taxes, and enjoying free trade and free education. But 
how would this have been effected ? 

Mr. Bright never loses an opportunity of denouncing the law of 
ee pa His never-failing complaint is that the land of 
England is in the hands of a class. His cherished balsam is a free 
trade in land. We may, therefore, safely infer that one of the 
first objects of a Parliament elected on his basis, and one of the first 
objects of the ‘ people’ in electing it, will be to abolish the law of 
primogeniture. But of what avail will this be, unless the power 
of settlement and testamentary disposition be abolished also? It 
would clearly be useless to enact that, in default of a will, landed 
property should be divided equally among all the children, 
while the power of devise and settlement remained unaltered. 
To attain the object which he professes to desire, Mr. Bright's 
Parliament must pass a law forbidding any proprietor, under any 
circumstances and by any means, to bequeath or settle a landed 
estate in favour of one son, Those who are familiar with the 
history 
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history of English tenures, and the conveyancing artifices which 
cling to them, may perhaps be able to suggest the inevitable 
consequences of such a law, and the results of the long struggle 
to which it must lead between a learned profession and a Parlia- 
mentum Indoctum. But it is curious to see the Corypheus of 
Free Trade so blinded by the intoxication of Demagoguism as to 
dupe both himself and his credulous followers by a scheme which 
cuts directly at the root and life of free agency. What would 
be the value and extent of that free trade which would receive 
the support of a Parliament that had interfered with the right of 
a man to dispose of property earned by his own exertions, or by 
those of his ancestors? Supposing that difficulty surmounted, 
of what nature and what extent would be the value of the boon 
thus conferred on the labouring classes? In the address of the 
Glasgow Reformers, Mr. Bright is thus appealed to: ‘Through 
you we call attention to the unrighteous policy prevailing . . . . 
and compelling the flower of our population to seek freeholds 
and freedom where entails and primogeniture are unknown.’ 
When we see hard-headed Scotchmen, who boast of belonging 
to the City of Adam Smith, avowing thé doctrine that freedom 
could be advanced by a despotic control of individual action, 
we may well ask, What does the boasted love of freedom and 
free-trade come to? But when we see them actually professing 
to believe that the most open and unrestricted sale of land could 
convert any large proportion of them into comfortable pro- 
prietors, we cannot help admiring the anticipative credulity 
which makes large bodies of men the facile instruments for a 
demagogue to play on. Did the Glasgow operatives imagine 
that any Act of Parliament can extend the area of the acreage 
of England, or that if half of the estates in Scotland were for 
sale to-morrow, in plots of from four or five to ten acres, they 
would buy them at less than the market price: or that, if 
100,000 Paisley and Glasgow operatives became small peasant 
proprietors to-day, their children would retain the same pro- 
perties five years after their decease? Have they yet to learn 
that in France the system of peasant-proprietorship is fatal to 
superior agriculture, and probably to the increase of population, 
and that their complaints should be directed not against the 
law of the land which recognises the rights of primogeniture, 
where the proprietors themselves have not thought fit to lay 
down a different course of descent, but against the law of nature, 
which forbids a growth of the soil co-extensive with the growth 
of a population, developed by years of prosperous and remu- 
nerative industry? It may be, however, that they reckon on 
the willingness of such a Parliament as they desire, to sell land 
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for a fixed price, and to their own class, and with the certainty 
of a fixed profit; and probably the sort of Parliament which 
they look for might be elected by the conjoint aid of universal 
suffrage, and those ‘great and menacing exhibitions of force,’ 
which Mr. Bright, amid the enthusiastic shouts of his admirers, 
announced as the next move in his political campaign. 

Of a truth, despite honeyed perorations and guarded prefaces, 
Mr. Bright’s speeches are explicit enough; and what they want 
in simple candour is quite made up for by the rude frankness of 
his aides-de-camp. According to him and to them, the measure 
of Reform rejected by the House of Commons last session is not 
to be accepted by the people in the next session. An extension 
of suffrage which will include about one million, according to 
Mr. Bright, or, according to Mr. Beales, ‘registered residential 
suffrage,’ which (if it comprehends all householders and their 
lodgers, as we presume it does) must include at the very least 
over two millions, is to be clamorously demanded. If it is 
refused, then new demonstrations are to be made—the streets of 
London are to be again occupied—the tradesmen of London are 
to be again terrified and interrupted in their daily business—the 
traffic of this great city is to be suspended and its peace jeopar- 
dised in order that these ‘menacing exhibitions of force’ may 
—in open defiance of the law of the land—scare the assembled 
Senate of England into an ignoble concession which at heart it 
disapproves and dreads. 

Such are the conditions under which Lord Derby will meet 
the next Parliament. They are not without shadow. But 
while all these menacing announcements have been thundered 
forth, men reasonably liberal in their politics, and men who 
were more liberal than moderate, have been startled by the 
mixed wrong-headedness and violence of the demagogue no 
less than by the outrageous pretensions of his satellites. They 
see clearly that the object contemplated is Chartism resusci- 
tated under the guise of Reform; that it means the substitu- 
tion of numbers and masses for property, hereditary position, 
and personal influence in the election of the House of Com- 
mons. Henceforward, if this agitation is allowed to conquer, 
the men who impose and distribute the taxation of the country 
will belong to one class, those who pay will belong to another. 
It is incredible that when residential manhood suffrage is once 
established, the 500,000 persons who own houses rated at over 
201. a year, and who may be regarded as the representatives of 
the middle and the upper classes, will be allowed to retain 
political influence over the 1,500,000 or 2,000,000 others who 
will be invested with new privileges. Then we shall see in = 
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full practical force all those theories which have captivated every 
aggressive mob from the days of Cade to the days of Albert 
Ouvrier—the time and the wages of labour fixed by Act of Par- 
liament, and fixed solely in reference to the convenience of the 
labourer. Then shall we recognise the advantage of the poor 
legislating for themselves, while legislating with the rich, in the 
realization of that dream which as yet flits through the imagina- 
tion of the Socialist poet in England, though the legislators in 
the model colony of Victoria seem to have gone tolerably far in 
the way of making it an every-day fact :— 


‘ Eight hours work and eight hours play ; 
Eight hours for sleep, and eight shillings a-day.’ 


Precious as is the example of Victoria, that of another colony, 
Newfoundland, where universal suffrage also prevails, is still 
more noticeable. There the legislature combines the duties of a 
parliament with those of a vestry. It has to vote the amount of 
poor-relief allowable to each family in the capital of the colony 
(and few families live out of the ‘liberties’ of the capital). The 
popularity of each member of the Assembly depends on the 
number of his constituents that he can put on the relief-lists ; 
consequently there is a struggle who can obtain the greatest 
amount of public aid for his own constituents, As responsible 
government is established in the colony, the success or failure of 
a ministry there may be said to turn on the comparative liberality 
with which it lavishes the proceeds of the poor’s-rates. Such are 
the ultimate pillage and corruption in which a ‘ wide and com- 
prehensive suffrage’ may plunge a community. Of course it 
would be difficult to parallel such a case ; but it is not so difficult 
to come near to it. 

To a constituency composed as these constituencies would be, 
primogeniture would necessarily be an abomination, and the House 
of Peers anathema. The over-shadowing eminence of noble 
houses would be as offensive as the accumulated wealth of opulent 
firms. It would be equally intolerable that one man should, by 
the accident of birth, be entitled toa prominent seat in the Legis- 
lature or to a palatial mansion and a splendid domain, and that 
another should, from the talent and industry of his father, inherit 
a bank or a factory which is estimated at the value of hundreds 
of thousands of pounds. The Parliament elected under such an 
Act would be, not a deliberative council, but an assembly of dele- 
gates; and one of its first duties would be, after remitting all 
taxation now incident to the ‘ hard-handed and virtuous sons of 
toil,’ to compel the sale of landed estates which exceed a certain 
magnitude, and the division of industrial profits which exceed a 
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certain amount. The taxation levied on the helpless rich would 
be expended, not according to the knowledge and judgment of 
educated statesmen, but according to the whim and impulse of 
men whose complaint is, that under the existing state of things 
they have received no education, and who would place them- 
selves entirely in the hands of the leaders of the Trades Unions, 
In fact, the Trades Unions, after having exchanged their industrial 
direction for political direction, and having tried their ’prentice 
hands on the capital, would try them on the government of the 
country. The testimony of Messrs. Creed and Williams, in 
their impressive letters to the ‘Times,’ shows what effects the 
action of trades combinations has produced already in the iron 
manufactures of the country; and other evidence sufficiently 
valid has been adduced to show that not only are we compelled 
to import rails, and carriages, and engines for our railroads, 
from Belgium or France, but also doors and window-frames 
for our houses from Sweden. The ruin with which the Societies 
are threatening the industry would soon, if they got the chance, 
assail the character and the position of England. But the 
Trades Unions have not been satisfied with producing a mere 
economical result. Take the following example quoted by 
Mr. Lowe. Last year the body of masons struck for nineteen 
weeks, and then sent the following letter to their employers :— 


‘We present you with the wishes of our Trade Union, requesting s 
reply on or before Saturday next. Mr. Thomas and all non-society 
plasterers to be discharged ; all non-society carpenters and improvers 
to be discharged ; piecework to be abolished, &c. On behalf of the 
United Building Trades, Jonny Brac, Chairman,’ 


Wio shall say that the effect of this menace ends with the par- 
ticular concession demanded? It is not merely that certain 
men are dismissed—that, in consequence of the monopoly 
granted, the cost of production is raised for a longer or shorter 
time, and that a home trade is partly superseded by a foreign 
trade; but it is that the principle of authority is inverted and 
its exercise transferred; that a secret judicial and legislative 
authority is established, which denounces and ostracises at 
pleasure, and which innovates on the routine proceedings of 
ordinary despotism by selecting for special condemnation and 
punishment those workmen who are most distinguished for the 
cleverness, quickness, and perfection of their work. This is a 
bad sample, but it is not the worst. It is bad enough that the 
selfish wickedness of conspirators should deal a fatal blow at 
the energy, honesty, and skill of individual workmen; but 
worse than this is in the back-ground. The recent disclosures at 
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Sheffield reveal to us an inveterate institution, which combines 
many features of the secret societies of medieval Germany and 
of the contrivances of modern Irish disaffection. In that town 
the artisans are banded together in a dark conspiracy to dictate 
the conditions of contract between masters and workmen, and to 
punish the violation of their mysterious code by atrocities which 
have only through Trades Unions been made familiar to English- 
men. To fire from behind a wall at an obnoxious employer or 
at an equally obnoxious non-union man—to throw vitriol on 
him from a window—to place detonating powder under his 
floor, to blow up or to burn his house—such have been for a 
series of years the ingenuous arts and resources of the ‘ intelli- 
gent and noble-minded’ Sheffield operative, who resents as an 
injustice the interposition of any qualification between himself 
and the parliamentary franchise! But before the Trades 
Unions are called in to reform the House of Commons, who, 
let us ask, is to reform the Trades Unions? The actual 
perpetrators of the foulest of the deeds that have been com- 
mitted in carrying into effect the mad decrees of Trades 
Unions are, we hope and believe, “but few; but not so 
those who have gone so far as, by physical force, to prevent 
men from working on any terms save those prescribed by 
the Union. As the sympathisers in crime, or half approvers 
of it, are themselves more or less criminals, the whole body 
that is tainted is, we fear, very large: else how can we ac- 
count for the damning fact of the re-election, as Secretary of 
a Trades Union, of a person who, when a diabolical attempt had 
been made to destroy a disobedient workman with his family, 
tried to divert part of the odium of the act from the intending 
murderer to the intended victim? Imagine the accession of 
power which these bodies would acquire when their members had 
obtained the franchise! They would virtually elect the House 
of Commons, and the House of Commons ultimately would not 
only appoint the Ministry of the day, but also nominate to those 
subordinate offices, civil and legal, which, diffused throughout 
the country, give a tone to social ethics and local govern- 
ment. Regarded as the original source of power, they would 
give their own flavour and colour not only to the discussion 
of provincial politics, but to the administration of provincial 
justice. What the administration of justice would become when 
confided to men who regarded as their ultimate patrons the 
possessors of a residential suffrage, we are saved the necessity 


of discussing by the opportune example of New York.* Probably 
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other States of the Federation might afford still more striking 
cases in point ; but the value of the example of New York is, that 
it is portrayed by persons exercising official powers in the State 
itself. No one who has visited that State can fail to have 
observed the degeneracy of the municipal tribunals in propor- 
tion as the lowest element of the popular constituencies has 
gained in strength. It is, we hope, impossible that in this 
country our magistracy and local court judges should ever be 
elected by the direct suffrage of the people. But the momentum 
of popular usurpations proceeds with such an accelerated impetus, 
that no one can predict, when once the ball is set in motion, 
where it will stop. 

A non-official account of the municipality of New York 
City is at the present time most opportunely laid before 
us in the pages of that truly national periodical, the ‘ North 
American Review.’ From an article, which deserves to 
be widely read in this country, we learn that the muni- 
cipality consists of twenty-four councillors and sixteen alder- 
men—that the majority of these are under thirty years of 
age—that their salaries are 2000 dollars a-year—that they 
meet in gorgeous chambers, which have been furnished in a 
style which shows that nothing has been so much regarded and 
studied as expense—that they give handsome salaries to their 
officers, and that they pay the reporters of the press 3400 
dollars yearly not to report their proceedings. ‘This body, 
which has the duty and pleasure of assessing and levying on 
the property of the richest city in the States, is composed 
a of what the reviewer calls ‘our ruling class, 7. e. butcher- 
boys who have got into politics, bar-keepers who have taken 
a leading part in primary ward-meetings, and young fellows 
who hang about engine-houses and billiard-rooms.’ Their most 
respectable members are two or three doctors and lawyers, 
a smith, a cabinet-maker, and the manager of a printing-office. 
This municipality appoints the teachers and assistant-teachers of 
the public schools, and regulates the salaries of the city judges. 
Justice or generosity will hardly be expected from such a board 
by any one who knows much of the modern corporations of 
England and Wales. But the most bitter derider of our own 
municipalities never charged them with reckless and open cor- 
ruption. In New York it appears that the teachers of the school 
are expected to pay for their situations. The education-managers 
who name the office-bearers are ‘six poor creatures’ (belonging 
to the corporation or named by it), ‘ selected from the grog-shop 
and the wharf.’ These ‘poor creatures’ are paid by the poorer 
creatures who aspire to be teachers in the city schools. Again, 
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the salaries of the judges were admitted by universal consent 
to be too low during the expensive epoch of the civil war. An 
increase was suggested to some of the corporation. The answer 
was, ‘if the judges are reasonable, the thing can be done.’ 
What do our readers suppose was the meaning of the condition 
of the judges’ reasonableness? It meant this: their salaries 
should be raised some 2000 dollars a-year if they would con- 
sent to give 25 per cent. of this augmentation to the wire- 
pullers of the Council! The evil does not rest here. Seven 
men, from the tavern-bar and the wharf, manage the govern- 
ment of New York City—i.e. seven men have the control of 
70,000 poor and corrupt voters, and the power of plundering 
15,000 rich men who will not vote. But they are a power them- 
selves—a power behind the ballot-box and greater than the 
ballot-box. In addition to governing the city directly, they nomi- 
nate the city members in the State legislature. ‘They select as 
representatives weak, mindless, and dependent creatures, whose 
only merit is a cat-like fidelity to themselves.’ . . . ‘These can 
vote only as they are ordered, and if you wish to buy their votes 
you must arrange their price, not with them but with their owners 
in New York!’ 

Such are the effects which universal suffrage has produced in 
New York City and State—unblushing rascality on the part of a 
few impudent demagogues—tame corruption on the part of the 
mass of voting thousands—utter helplessness and powerlessness on 
the part of the opulent and educated few. ‘The New York people 
are now beginning to recognise the force of the question put by 
Daniel Webster, ‘ Who would be safe in any community where 
political power is in the hands of the many, and property in the 
hands of the few ?’ 

It is the dread of consequences not exactly equal in degree but 
similar in kind to these which typify the suffrage in New York 
which has chilled the ardour of many liberal politicians in 
England, and roused the suspicions of others. They feel uneasy 
at the prospect of the severance between property and political 
power ; they see that no change can be safe which does not leave 
a preponderating influence with the property of the country. 

Again we turn to America for an illustration of the probable 
results of such a change. According to the ‘Times’ corre- 
spondent at Philadelphia (himself an American citizen, we 
believe) the proceedings at an election in that city and other 
cities of the Union are as follows. After describing half-a- 
dozen political clubs, he says :— 

‘Besides these, there are other clubs organised for parades and 


torchlight processions. These can parade as many as 1600 men each, 
some 
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some carrying torchlights, and others armed with cudgels and pistols 
to resist attacks. Each ward has its clubs organised for processions, 
and it thus happens that frequently 10,000 men turn out in parade to 
honour one or other party, or by their imposing numbers to carry 
terror into a doubtful district. .... . These clubs attend meetings, 
escort candidates and speakers, and have a wonderful influence in 
kindling enthusiasm; and so earnest does a campaign become that 
processions and club-houses in various parts of the city are generally 
attacked by rival parties before the day of election comes. Last week 
was a continued history of riots and contests of various kinds, and it 
is estimated that some thirty people have been killed and wounded in 
these rows, and that at least half-a-dozen club head-quarters in various 
parts of the town have been attacked and completely gutted, the mobs 
generally rushing into the buildings, overpowering their occupants, 
and making a wreck of the glass and furniture...... To pay the 
expenses of these electioneering committees and clubs, money is col- 
lected from the people who belong to the various parties, and office- 
holders under Government are assessed by whichever party happens to 
be in power a percentage on their salaries. Dismissal from office is 
generally the penalty of a refusal to pay. Large amounts of money are 
thus collected, but it is spent, not in buying voters, but in conducting 
the preliminaries to an election. It is a very rare thing that a voter 
is paid for his vote, for the reason that, the election being by ballot, 
there is no certainty that he keeps his bargain. Everything else is 
resorted to: employers control their workmen; tradesmen are pa- 
tronised generally by those only who agree with them in politics. 
... . Asan almost unvarying rule it is found that one-fifth of the 
population are qualified voters, though sometimes not more than one- 
eighth of the population exercise that right... . . In the wretchedly 
poor districts of the city the unfortunate beings who wallow in filth 
and misery have always voted. The political committees pay their taxes, 
and keep a supply of old clothes on hand to dress them in, and carry 
them to the polls. Having voted, they are stripped, and their clothes 
put on the next “independent voter” who is too naked to appear in 
public. .... By judicious management it is possible for a party to 
poll twice as many voters as it has men in its ranks; but the great 
protection against such frauds is that each party resorts to them to 
about the same extent, and the villany on one side counterbalances 
the villany on the other.’ 


This is a description photographed from an election in actual 
process before the writer’s eyes. We append another from a 
correspondent at New York. This writer, whose letter appears 
in the ‘Times’ of November 19, gives a less exculpatory account 
on the score of bribery :— 


‘One candidate,’ he says, ‘now running for a Congressional district 
in this city, has already spent 22,000 dollars on his canvass, and his 
party have spent 8000 dollars more. Another told me yesterday that 
he expected his election to cost him and his party 27,000 dollars; 
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and a third spent 25,000 dollars in the very next district. I am as- 
sured by gentlemen who are intimately versed in all the details of 
elections here that the average cost of the seat is 23,000 dollars. .... 
The larger part of this sum is defrayed by the party.’ 


Again, farther on, he says :— 

‘In the first place, the candidate or committee of the party bribe by 
wholesale—they do not deal with individual voters. For example, 
the foreman of a fire company goes to the candidate, and says, “ There 
are twenty or thirty of us who are going to vote in this election, and 
we do not much care which way we go, and if you will give us some- 
thing to drink your health, we'll vote for you.” The candidate asks 
them how much they want, and, if his committee approves, he 
pays them the sum, when, as a victim remarked to me, they very 
likely go to the other candidate, and get his money too. Or, again, 
the candidate makes a heavy bet on or against his own success with 
some man who has the control over fifty votes, and pays the money 
over in that form.’ 


We commend these pictures to the Liberal Gallios who think 
‘it will all be much the same sort of thing whatever be the 
qualification of the electors.’ Imagine one-eighth of the popu- 
‘lation of Liverpool or Birmingham, or a metropolitan borough 
(and why should we not imagine them acting as the Americans, 
not less intelligent, act under similar circumstances ?) organized 
in clubs, parading the public streets by torchlight, or carrying 
side-arms or revolvers by day, taking bribes as long as they 
can get them, and only ceasing to take them when they can 
no longer be trusted to do what they are bribed to do, sweeping 
in their course the halt and the maimed, the patterer who counter- 
feits lameness, and the patterer who counterfeits blindness, up to 
the polling-booth at the orders of a Committee; imagine the 
pressure put on individuals and on societies, not on poor men by 
peers and rich aristocrats, but by employers on those whom they 
employ, by the heads of Government departments on their sub- 
ordinates, and by the committees of the respective factions on all 
classes alike. Fancy this sort of thing going on for weeks and 
weeks before every election; processions, canvassings, speechify- 
ing, intimidation and corruption by turns, until every respectable 
man who is sufficiently independent to hold aloof from every 
- political party is scared away, and shuns an election and its 
doings as he would shun assafcetida! But this would not be the 
whole or the worst part of the result, We know what is the 
general estimate in which a Member of Congress—especially of 
the Lower House—is held in the northern part of the United 
States; how little is thought of his character, and how little 
respect is paid to his position in American society. Instances 
: familiar 
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familiar to us both by experience and by report prove that the 


prevalent opinion respecting them is warranted by their antecedent 
not less than by-their senatorial career. The passages we have 
quoted from the ‘North American Review’ give a signal illus- 
tration of the extent to which American Democracy has de- 
graded the standard of its State Representation: and recent 
American journals prove that the degradation extends to Con- 
gress. The last election in the State of New York has re- 
turned to Congress one Morissey, a distinguished prize-fighter, 
and a recent traveller reports that an accomplished public dancer 
was about to be selected for the same distinction.* This is a 
point to which we would respectfully invite the attention 
of those democratic Dissenters who, taking a leaf out of Mr. 
Gladstone’s last chapter of Christian Socialism, think it impious 
and un-Christian to exclude ‘ our own flesh and blood’ from the 
enjoyment of the franchise. They may depend upon it that, 
when concessions once begin to be made on this principle in the 
qualification of electors the principle will be carried out with 
the utmost latitude in the election of Members of Parliament. 
As it is, the enormous profits and great fortunes realized by cer- 
tain kinds of business enable some obscure but rich men to pur- 
chase the votes of freemen like those of Lancaster and other noto- 
rious boroughs. Still, on the whole, men of this class, with no dis- 
tinguished personal merit and no ancestral traditions, as yet form 
but a small portion of those who enter Parliament. Boroughs, 
and in a greater degree counties, prefer generally to be repre- 
sented by men who either have achieved some other distinction 
beside that of wealth, or whose families are creditably known in 
the neighbourhood. How is this? Because there is in all 
counties and in many boroughs an intermediate class of persons 
of education, intelligence, and independent means, who exercise 
a natural and legitimate influence over the great body of the 
voters, and who are anxious that their constituency should be 
creditably represented. Were it not for the recent disclosures at 
Lancaster and Totnes, we should say this was true not of many 





* Of course we may be reminded that Mr. Gully sat in the British" House of 
Commons. But the objection confirms, rather than weakens, our position. Mr. 
Gully had long ceased to be a member of the prize-ring when he first represented 
Pontefract in Parliament, and his antecedents did not comprise sundry incidents 
which are said to characterise the biography of the American prize-fighter. 
Moreover, he was noted for his peaceable disposition, gentle demeanour, and 
punctilious honour in all matters relating to the turf and betting. But, with all 
these recommendations, Mr. Gully’s election was not considered creditable to the 
Reformed Parliament in which he sat, and was explained only by the large infu- 


sion of democracy which the new corstituencies owed to the great Reform Bill of 
Lord Grey. Z 
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but of all boroughs. As it is, we believe it to be true of 
boroughs where there are no freemen. But when the electoral 
body is increased in the degree proposed by reckless, and not 
resisted by timid men, what will become of this wholesome influ- 
ence? It will disappear. In a borough constituency of 1200 or 
1400, some fifty or sixty professional men and merchants can now, 
in most cases, exercise at least so much influence as to preclude the 
success of a very discreditable candidate. The same influence can 
also be exercised by the resident gentry, farmers, and freeholders, 
of moderate fortunes in the counties, Treble or quadruple the 
number of voters, and what influence can some fifty or sixty 
well-to-do gentlemen have over the mass? What influence will 
100 educated lawyers, doctors, merchants, civil engineers, have 
over a constituency of 8000, 12,000, or 20,000? What over 
one of 60,000? But there will be some influence. Who will 
exercise it? Mr. Lowe, in his memorable speech of last April, 
has supplied the answer; an answer verified by our citations 
from the ‘Times’ correspondents. Speaking of the Trades 
Unions, Mr. Lowe asked, ‘Why is it that these organizations 
have not been so made use of (i.e: for political purposes) ? 
Why? I will tell you why. The working-classes are the lever. 
But they must have a fulcrum before they can act. They have 
not got it. Give them the majority of voters in a number of 
boroughs, and it is supplied to them.’ But the question has 
received another answer since it was thus propounded, near at 
home. The demonstration of December has proved how easily 
Trades Unions can be made subservient to political objects. 
But the demonstration of last December was to the display of 
actual political power which a wide suffrage would give them, 
as a holiday parade of 10,000 men is to an equipped army of 
100,000 men. Given the borough constituencies, the Trades 
Unions would marshal their men perhaps in sections. They 
would appoint Committees and sub-Committees. The Central 
Committee would decide what candidates were to be supported, 
and on what conditions. They would decide what they con- 
sidered to be the ‘ preliminary expenses,’ and who were to be 
assessed for their liquidation; and then would come, perhaps, 
the American story over again—elections carried through base 
arts, and by such men only as could submit to the dictation 
of the Unions. The American House of Representatives is 
not composed of prize-fighters; but it contains too many 
who think it no sin and no shame to traffic in legislation, to 
take money and shares and contracts in return for service ren- 
dered in Congress to the throng of huckstering wire-pullers and 
jobbers who haunt the lobbies. We do not allow ourselves to 
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suppose that—at any rate, for a considerable period—Members 
of the House of Commons could be assimilated to the Aldermen 
and Councillors of New York. But corruption has its degrees 
and its growth; mercenary legislation would follow upon merce- 
nary election, and the Parliament that stooped to the ignominy 
of mercenary legislation would not always be permitted this 
sordid gratification. When it was inconvenient to bribe its 
members they would be coerced, It is easy to imagine public 
questions on which the proletarian wielders of the franchise 
would have an unanimous and violent opinion, In such a case 
members of Parliament would be helpless. Corruption does not 
preclude occasional bursts of strong and concentrated feeling in 
America, neither would it in England. When these were roused, 
resistance would be fruitless, The clubs which now threaten to 
take possession of Hyde Park and besiege Westminster would 
then occupy the House of Parliament in a body, and coerce 
their startled delegates into the required vote. When the occa- 
sion for terrorism had passed away, the inert force of corruption 
might languish into life again. 


We have spoken only of the House of Commons. What can 
we say of the House of Lords? How could the Upper House 
act in unison with such a chamber as we have described? At 
present the two Houses are guided and animated by the most 
subtle and delicate recognition of their respective functions. 
Jealous of its own privileges, each Chamber respects those of its 
co-ordinate branch ; and each has learned the great practical art— 
so indispensable for salutary legislation—of mutual deference and 
compromise. How will this deference and compromise be pos- 
sible when the Lower House no longer represents intellectual 
culture, ancestral traditions, and professional eminence ; when its 
members are delegates of clubs and societies which have cheered 
to the echo the demagogue’s reckless denunciations of hereditary 
legislators and territorial aristocrats? Sooner or later a conflict 
must arise between the Houses, and, when it does arise, it does 
not require a prophet’s art to predict its issue as between them, 
or to forecast the consequences to the Crown, which, to those 
who are enamoured of American institutions, cannot but appear a 
ey ornament. 

na time of profound peace and unexampled prosperity, the 
form of government which has insured this prosperity is assailed 
by those who most enjoy it. Men who are in the possession 


of more liberty than falls to the lot of the’ citizens of any other 


European state have begun to fancy themselves slaves and helots 
because Mr. Bright has told them that they are so. The Parlia- 
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ment is now to be remodelled after the pattern of Victoria, or 
the Cape, or the United States, because the Trades Unions—com- 
posed of the best-paid workmen in the world—think it hard that 
a working man who earns more than the generality of curates 
should be compelled to pay a rent of 10/. a-year before he can 
vote for a Member of Parliament. 

The House of Commons, which has befriended the working man 
in every way most conducive, not only to his immediate interests, 
but to his general and permanent good, is to be disbanded and 
discarded in order that another legislative body may more fully and 
directly represent his cause. What are the interests of the 
working man? Are they not these: freedom in giving his 
labour and getting the reward of it? Health in the prosecution 
of his industry? Education for his children? And in what 
degree have the existing Parliament and its predecessors failed 
to labour for these ends? Reform in the management of fac- 
tories, accompanied by an inspection which the owners of 
factories declare to be oppressively minute and inconsistent with 
the principles of free trade—a reform in the working of mines, 
operating in favour of tender and friendless youth, and enforced 
by an inspection which some have conceived to be exer- 
cised in a spirit too partial to the miner—education, diffused 
not perhaps to the superficial extent that it is given in the 
United States, but in not a signally less degree, and with a 
thoroughness rarely attained there:—these are the practical 
fruits of a Parliament elected principally under the guidance 
and influence of the broad middle-class of England; that 
class which—despite some conspicuous faults—combines in 
itself the greatest amount of industry, intelligence, self-denial, 
active energy, and practical experience in the country, And in 
which of the contests that preceded the attainment of these 
objects have the working classes, as a body, given any sign 
that they themselves—had they sent any of their own number 
to Parliament—would have been more successful than that 
aristocratic body, at which it has become their thoughtless 
fashion to jeer and sneer? Would Mr. Potter or Mr. Beales 
have been more zealous than Lord Ashley? Would the silly 
railer who, in the meeting at Beaufort Gardens, denounced the 
Members of the House in terms of abuse so extravagant that 
their insolence and indecency are absolutely merged in their 
absurdity, have done as much for the redemption of children in 
mines and factories as was done by the phalanx that fought their 
battles in either House of Parliament? How many of the 
demagogues, or of the ‘ intelligent operatives,’ would, in addition 
to the seven hours’ attendance in- the evening, give the three or 
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four hours’ attendance during the daytime to the public interests, 
as Members of both Houses now do, without fee or reward ? 

Among the most audacious assertions to which a demagogue 
ever committed himself is the following, made by Mr. Bright 
last September in Manchester :— 


‘I venture to say—and I would stake everything I have in the world 
upon it—that if the platform of the National Reform League, or any 
platform which gave a substantial and real representation to the whole 
people, was embodied in an Act of Parliament, there would not pass over 
three sessions of Parliament before there would be a full provision for 
the thorough instruction of every working-man’s child in this kingdom.’ 


Now, it is utterly impossible for any man who has taken 
interest in public education not to recognise the utter falsity of 
this view. On this point no one has a better right to speak 
than Mr. Lowe. Whatever opinions may be entertained as to 
his mode of dealing with the question of Public Education, no 
one can doubt his honest zeal in the cause; and what does he 
say of the interest taken in it or the assistance given to it by the 
average working men? He says this :— 


‘Under the old system the children were not properly taught. 
. . «+ The object of the Revised Code was to insure that education 
hould be given to the poor just as much as to the rich But 
in that object I never received the slightest assistance in any way from 
the working-classes. The opposition to it was very much from the 
members for large towns, in which the working-classes form the ma- 
jority of the constituencies; but the working-classes themselves never 
interfered in the matter. They did not care about it.’ * 


And this is the experience of almost every person who has 
talked to working men. There, probably, are striking exceptions 
to this indifference; but, generally speaking, indifference is the 
rule. Certainly there is no enthusiasm for education among 
working men as a class; none of that enthusiasm which would 
make them clamorous for the establishment of schools like those 
of New England (which, by the way, were not established by 
men of the working class, but by men who kept their labourers, 
servants, and apprentices ‘in sound discipline and orderly 
diligence’). So much for the prospects of education under the 
auspices of a Parliament more directly representing the wishes 





* This is corroborated by the case so invidiously quoted by Mr. Bright at Glasgow 
—of a region of ignorance, ‘ not six miles from Windsor Castle,’ It proved on 
investigation that in this ‘helpless’ district there existed exactly what Mr. Bright 
desiderates—‘a full provision for the instruction of every working-man’s child’— 
an excellent school on the spot, aided by Her Majesty; and the labourer’s 
family alluded to remained untaught because he persisted in refusing to allow 
his children to attend, ; 
and 
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and views of the working classes than the present one. But 
there is a kind of education now existing which it is extremely 
likely that an extended suffrage would destroy. We speak of that 
education—not of books but of circumstances—which every 
industrious artizan who aspires to the suffrage gives himself in 
prudence, economy, thrift, and self-denial. 

What is it, then, that we are to gain by imitating American 
institutions? Is it peace and quiet? The Americans have 
scarcely finished one of the bloodiest intestine wars recorded in 
the history of man, when they are engaged in a civil contest 
which can hardly end save in the subversion of their constitution 
and the removal of all the safeguards devised by the warriors 
and statesmen to whom they owe their Independence. Are we 
promised a more regular administration of the law—a system 
which will preserve the humbler classes from poverty and the 
rich from depredation? Look at the official account of crime 
in the State of New York. Is it purity of election? Legis- 
lators dignified by the choice of the wise and good, and fitted 
to make laws for the benefit of all classes? The question is 
already answered. Is it freedom from’ the abuse of patronage ? 
The President has eighty thousand places in his gift, and fills 
them up with new men the moment he comes into office. No. 
Let us learn in time that the United States owe their prosperity 
(which, by the way, is not exactly the sort of prosperity which 
would make English people happy), far less to their institutions— 
which, in truth, are but an imperfect offshoot of our own—than 
to the unrivalled resources of the share of the earth’s surface 
which has been allotted to them; and that, in spite of all the 
advantages which they enjoy, their organisation really fails in 
some of the very first and most cardinal points for which society 
is constituted and nations exist. 

It will, indeed, be a piteous spectacle, if, having on their side 
the whole of the upper class and the great bulk of the middle class, 
the wealth and learning of the community, .the warnings and 
the teaching of history and of the contemporaneous life of other 
nations, the instinct of self-respect, and the suggestions of 
patriotism, the English Legislature shall sacrifice to fear or to 
inertness the most marvellous piece of political mechanism which 
the world has ever known. 

As for the menaces of physical force, which are implied 
in the demonstrations of the foolish followers of Potter and 
Beales, we have no doubt that they will be compelled to 
cease whenever they’ become inconveniently frequent and offen- 
sively troublesome. It could only be some inexplicable in- 
fatuation on the part of Mr. Bright — notwithstanding his re- 
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peated and audacious threat—and of his friends, which could 
beguile them into the temerity of pitting the promiscuous 
members of the Trades Unions and the Reform League ina 
deliberate conflict with the Law and Government of the country, 
and with the Houses of Parliament themselves! May we never 
see such a collision as the mob-leaders are labouring to brin 
about! If it be forced upon us, the country will recollect who 
began it, and why its authors were punished. 

It would certainly have enhanced Mr. Bright's power very 
considerably, if he could have so far repeated the success of 
O’Connell as to combine with the nominal headship of prole- 
tarian Democracy in England the temporary direction of Celtic 
discontent in lreland. He has signal qualifications for a popular 
leader, although not equal to those of his Irish predecessor : his 
figure is massive, his voice sonorous and musical ; his pathos is 
profound, and his passion is energetic. But for leading the 
Irish populace he falls short of his prototype’s qualifications. 
Neither his voice nor his character has the flexibility of 
O’Connell. He is vehement with the energy of strong con- 
viction; he believes everything that his prejudices and anti- 
pathies bid him believe. His strongest feeling, as his most 
forcible expression, is that of hatred. Mr. Bright has a purpose; 
after Catholic Emancipation, O’Connell had none, or, rather, he 
had only a personal purpose. Mr. Bright has a political purpose: 
that is, to destroy the Irish Established Church, to give per- 
manent occupancy to the land-tenants, and to weaken, if not to 
despoil, the great landlords. But O’Connell, with his selfish 
purpose, could lead and play with the Irish people where 
Mr. Bright is powerless. He lacks the humour and the ten- 
derness of O’Connell. He is merely an Englishman, viewing 
Irish politics from the stand-point of a manufacturing English 
Radical. 

He addressed the Irish operatives as he would have addressed 
a body of Stockport or Rochdale operatives, who had a dislike 
to a State Church and landlords who only gave leases from year to 
year. But he must soon have found out his mistake. His attack 
on the Irish Church fell vapid and lifeless. He discovered too 
late that the Protestant Church is not the grievance in Ireland 
which Radicals and Romanists try to make us, in England, 
believe it to be. But with the masses, the men who constitute 
the pith of Fenianism, he was unimpressive. They did not even 
listen in unbroken silence to the speech of the English Tribune 
who proffered them the alliance of the Saxon Radicals. When 
he proposed his wild scheme for the purchase of the best-managed 
properties in Ireland, and their re-sale in driblets to small ‘pro- 
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prietors, he was met by the question, ‘which a loud burst of 
applause showed to come not from one alone, ‘ But could we 
not get them for nothing?’ When he propounded a solemn 
project of Reform, his audience broke out into ‘Cheers for 
Stephens,’ and ‘Cheers for the Fenian Republic.’ 

His visit, truly, was not without results: but they were not 
the results which he contemplated when he crossed the Channel. 
He proved that among the mass of the operative classes of 
Dublin (who would typify the character of the operative classes 
in Cork and other southern towns) there prevailed a sullen 
feeling of disaffection to the English Government and the 
English connection; but he proved also that though full of 
a democratic, or indeed communistic, feeling of their own, they 
had little or no sympathy with English democracy. 

This feeling of disaffection has always constituted the great 
difficulty in governing Ireland. But we think that Lord 
Derby’s Government will at least meet the ‘Irish difficulty’ 
in their first Parliament in presence of two facts sufficiently 
patent. First, that the Fenian conspiracy has not strength 
enough for even an émeute in Ireland; and secondly, that 
a degree of Fenian sentiment still exists, injurious to the national 
prosperity at al] times, and capable of much mischief in possible 
contingencies. The winter, which was looked forward to with 
so much doubt and perplexity, has passed in Ireland without so 
much as a common assault of a Fenian character. The adven- 
turers who swarmed thither from American ports in expectation 
of the long-promised day of action, have departed much more 
suddeply than they appeared. Their leader, afraid to advance, 
halts discreditably on neutral ground, if we are to believe his 
irate co-conspirator ‘General’ Millen; or more probably spends 
on his own comforts, in the United States, the money which he 
extracts from his deluded followers on the plea that he is going 
to fight their battles in Ireland.* No doubt we shall hear of 

them 





* The ‘New York Tribune’ of January 1 says:—‘ At a late hour last evening 
information was received at the ‘ Tribune’ office that James Stephens, the Fenian 
Head Centre, had been boarding at No. 308, East Thirteenth-street, ever since his 
mysterious appearance some weeks ago, until within four days, under the name of 

illiam Scott, Two or three of Stephens’s principal adherents were conversin 
with the Head Centre on Sunday, the 22nd of December, and, becoming alarm: 
about the report in the ‘Tribune,’ which stated that Stephens was still in New 
York, he suddenly decamped for parts unknown. This is most startling in- 
formation for the supporters and friends of Mr. Stephens, and his presence in 
New York will no doubt account for the fact that no insurrection has broken out 
in Ireland under the auspices of the Head Centre. It has also been ascertained 
that Stephens had been paying the modest sum of 45 dols. a week for his board 
and lodging. This news will no doubt create a terrible revulsion against 
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them again. While peasants, and lawyers’ clerks, and porters, 
and servant girls collect their shillings and sixpences for the 
abolition of England, there will be some Head Centre or other 
with a number of capital letters appended to his name and a 
braided coat with filagree to expend the collections on his own 
pleasures, and talk big about a war with England; while the 
less eminent of his followers will compensate themselves for the 
obscurity of their position by selling all the information they 
have obtained of the conspiracy to the British authorities ; and 
other leaders, like Roberts and O’Mahony, more indiscreet and 
quarrelsome, will, to use the nervous language of Mr. Millen, 
‘tilt at each other’s throats’ for the amusement of jeering 
Americans. But in the meantime the population, supposed to 
be ripe for insurrection, follow their daily business in seeming 
unconsciousness of any but the old familiar calls to labour. 
Securities go up; land resumes its value; the few country 
families who fled from their posts at the commencement of ‘the 
short days, have gone or are going back, as much ashamed of 
their absence from the field of duty, as Mr. Stephens, we dare 
say, is of his from the field of fame; and all things promise, 
with the return of spring, to fall back again into the orderly 
courses of peace and progress. 

To what immediate agencies has society been indebted for 
these results? The great body of the upper and middle classes 
in Ireland during these trying times have preserved a quiet, 
almost a passive, demeanour; trusting wisely to the law, which, 
when effectually administered, removes the common danger with 
less risk of permanent grudge or jealousy than can ever be the 
case when one class, however loyal, is called in by a government 
to assist in keeping the peace threatened by another class. The 
power of the clergy of all denominations for promoting peace, 
good-will, and obedience to the laws, has increased, and will 
continue to increase, with the spreading intelligence of their 
flocks ; the power of any of them for mischief is daily becoming 
less with the increasing repugnance which education begets for 
everything that savours of fanaticism. The Roman Catholic 
pastors have, more or less energetically, discountenanced the 
Fenian madness ; mindful, no doubt, of Mr. Stephens’s boast (the 
only one that appears to be really founded on fact) that he had 
taught his followers to take a distinction between the spiritual 


Stephens. During the time of Stephens’s concealment in Thirteenth-street, he 
had pickets thrown out continually, watching to prevent intruders ; but even this 
precaution did not save the Head Centre from detection, It will evidently be 
impossible for Mr. Stephens to keep his engagement with the British government 
in Ireland this year.’ 
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and the secular pretensions of their ecclesiastics. The clergy 
of the Establishment have, of course, been powerless to control 
a movement taking place exclusively outside their sphere of 
influence; for it is one of the symptoms of a continued con- 
traction and gathering inward of organised sedition in Ireland 
that this, its last manifestation, scarcely appears to have included 
a single Protestant. Everything was left to the patient and 
orderly action of the Executive and its regular servants; and 
their success has been that of all loyal and peaceful subjects of 
the realm. 

Now, what were the means at the disposal of the Executive ? 
and—measuring the danger by the force that has sufficed to avert 
it, and by the disclosure of its dimensions incidentally made in 
the course of its suppression—what is the real extent of the 
Fenian organisation in Ireland? The right of imprisoning with- 
out bringing to immediate trial, though, of course, entirely 
inconsistent with the ordinary conditions of a free constitution, 
is yet, in an emergency like this, one of the most effective life- 
preservers that society can confide to the hands of its guardians. 
The simultaneous arrest of half-a-dozen conspirators at different 
points, brings home to every member of the confederacy the dire 
misgiving that he also is detected. At such a moment the 
counsels of the seditious will generally be found divided 
between precipitate flight and a precipitate rising ;- and it mainly 
depends on the judicious disposition of the forces at the disposal 
of the authorities, and the greater or less prudence of the con- 
spirators themselves, whether the mischiefs of the latter alter- 
native shall or shall not have to be encountered. The time has 
happily gone by for treating a sedition as an imposthume. It 
is surprising to see how comparatively small an exertion of the 
Executive power by the present Government has sufficed to 
allay it. Last year, the number of Fenian arrests up to the sus- 
pension of the Habeas Corpus Act appears to have been, in 
Dublin, 70; in Cork, 22; in the provinces, including about 40 
admitted to bail and not brought to trial, 110. After the suspen- 
sion of the Act, and up to June, 1866, the number of warrants 
issued was about 700, the arrests being in all 900, or there- 
abouts. During the past winter, and up to the time we write, 
the total number of warrants issued by the present Govern- 
ment has not exceeded 100, and the conspiracy is everywhere 
broken to pieces. Arms and ammunition have been discovered 
in sufficient quantity to warrant the belief that considerable 
quantities remain within reach of the disaffected, yet no attempt 
has been made to use them. Can it really have been a widespread 
organisation among a rash and thoughtless population which 
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has thus suddenly and completely succumbed in the presence of 
a very moderate force of constabulary and of Her Majesty’s troops ? 
We cannot think so; and the facts seem to warrant these conclu- 
sions, which must be gratifying to every one who has reflected on 
Irish affairs: first, that the force of organised disaffection in 
Ireland has diminished and is diminishing; second, that the 
Executive is competent to the suppression of disorder without 
withdrawing the loyal classes from their ordinary pursuits; and 
third, which is the one of best omen, that the disaffected classes 
in Ireland have learned prudence, and prudence is pretty certain, 
sooner or later, to become the mother of loyalty. 

But the more serious consideration remains. The Fenian 
organisation-in Ireland is inconsiderable ; at least as compared 
with what has been represented by members and organs of the 
late Government. Yet it is there; and about it and above it 
there exists something more difficult to deal with than any direct 
organisation, which we may describe as Fenian sentiment. The 
organisation is a definite thing, capable of being reached by the 
sword of the civil magistrate or by the more terrible weapon of 
irresistible military power ; but cogitationis panam nemo patitur is a 
maxim of the law and a wise rule of human conduct, and where a 
social distemper consists in thought, taking no tangible form of 
expression, but making its presence felt, nevertheless, by those 
who can read the signs of popular opinion—it can only be dealt 
with as a moral mischief, and be set right, if at all, by moral 
agencies. The nature and extent of the evil may be apparent 
to any one who reads a week’s issue of the Fenian news- 
paper organs. The direct teaching of treason is now too 
much a work of danger to allow of more than covert allusions 
to separation ; and the mischief shows itself not so much in the 
measures which are called for as in the spirit which suggests 
them. Some new adjustment of the tenure of the land which 
would give a larger share of its produce for the spending of those 
who occupy it, is the most definite of the objects avowed. The 
abolition of the Established Church comes next, but with a far 
less earnest desire for it. But behind, and above all, is a restless 
craving for some visionary kind of self-assertion against the power 
of England, and this is, in truth, the very idem velle and idem nolle 
of the classes who are bound together in the Fenian confederacy. 
And yet English power is, in one sense, a somewhat inaccurate 
expression ; for England’s divisions of opinion will be found to 
have placed her at the mercy of the Irish vote, at least as often, 
of late years, as the Irish destinies have been influenced by any 
power exclusively wielded by her. It may be that some 
of the unreasoning repugnance to England which lies at the 
root 
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root of all Irish discontent, has been provoked by loose lan- 
guage, both in the mouths of Irish gentry professing to be 
an English garrison and in the columns of her own press. The 
loves and hatreds of populations depend to even a greater 
extent than those of individuals on the courtesies of inter- 
course. Of this we have had bitter experience in the case of 
the United States of America; and, to descend from great things 
to small, no man’s enmity, even though he should be an Irish 
peasant, is to be despised, if the correction of anything offensive 
on our own part can in any degree diminish it. 

It is usual, with the holders of what are called Liberal 
opinions, to assert that what lies at the root of Irish discontent is 
the theological enmity ; and although, when in office, none have 
been more tender of that sacred preserve, when out of office their 
remedies for Irish grievances usually take the form of some pro- 
posal for the crippling or dismantling of the Establishment. But 
in truth, at the present juncture, as a supposed occasion of Irish 
: disaffection, the Irish Church stands somewhat less in need of 
defence than usual. Its main offence in the eyes of its Fenian 
enemies is not so much that it is Protestant as that it is called 
English. The country is daily becoming more sensible of the 
value of a resident gentry, and it is hard to believe that the 
people would willingly deprive themselves of the presence of 
that class who are chiefly bound to residence, and whose duty 
and profession alike lead to the practice of good works and the 
diffusion of humane and civilising influences, Nor can it reason- 
ably be supposed that the educated Roman Catholic is insensible 
to the protection afforded by independent opinion asserting, on 
public authority, the right of private judgment, and securing 
even for him the preservation of unquestioned intellectual and 
spiritual freedom. 

There is an originality in the Fenian movement which dis- 
claims many of the old maxims of agitation. It aims at the 
land: it passes dogma by with comparative indifference. It 
will be convenient to give it a separate consideration as it affects 
the country and the towns. Positive disaffection can hardly be 
said to exist in the country; but those who best know the 
temper of the rural classes, do not expect of them an unhesitating 
co-operation either in putting down domestic treason, or in 
repelling foreign invasion. It is thought that their conduct in 
any public emergency, in their present temper, will be regulated 
mainly by their practical notion of self-interest. Within twenty 
years, an immense change has been effected in their condition. 
They have almost all within that time received an education well 
calculated to sharpen their naturally quick and somewhat 
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astute intelligence. What they were in the end of the seven- 
teenth century they are, au fond, at the present day; and 
any one desiring to see the real elements of character which 
the Irish countryman has brought for cultivation into the 
national schools, will find them not unkindly although not 
flatteringly presented in the picture drawn by Sir Henry Piers 
of the peasantry of Westmeath, in the year 1682. We cite from 
the valuable tract in the first volume of Vallencey’s Collectanea, 
No better piece of topography and social philosophy has been at 
any time written on Ireland. The first observation he makes is 
on the excessive attachment of the native tenantry to their land- 
lords, and on some abuses to which that patron-and-client relation 
had given rise. 


‘So mean (i. ¢., so ordinary) a matter is it for an Irishman to be 
protected by his landlord from the injuries of others, that it is a 
common saying in the mouths of most of them, “ What boots it me to 
have a landlord, if he defend me not both in just and unjust causes.” 
And another saying they have as rife, is this, “Defend me and 
spend me.” ’ 


Then, having dwelt on their love of learning, and on the hos- 
pitality and comeliness of their ‘better sort,’ he proceeds to depict 
the manners of the class now represented by the tenant-farmers. 
It is from no desire to dwell on imperfections that we bring up 
traits of character which have, no doubt, been modified by time, 


but which still possess sufficient force to account for a certain 
disinclination to leases and definite written contracts existing 
among the body of the Irish tenant-farmers. 


‘As to the inferior rank of husbandmen, called Scullogues, which 
may be Englished farmer or husbandman, or yet more properly 
boors, they are generally very crafty and subtle in all manner of 
bargaining—full of equivocations and mental reservations, especially 
in their dealings in fairs and markets, where, as if lying and cheating 
were no sin, they make it their work to overreach any they deal with ; 
and if by any sleight or fetch they can hook in the least advantage, 
they are mighty tenacious thereof, unless overpowered by the landlord; 
whence they have another saying, usual to them on the like occasions, 


sounding much as to this purpose, “ A town without a landlord and a 
bull is a town turned topsy-turvy.”’ 


Next, ‘craving the reader’s patience to suffer him awhile to 
give an instance of the dealing of this sort of men and their 
customs in their manage of husbandry one with another,’ Sir 
Henry gives a sufficiently graphic and amusing account of their 
annual partition of their tillage lands held in common, and of 
the strifes and devices of each to secure the best lot for himself, 
and adds :— 


‘ They 
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‘They hold but from year to year, nor do they desire longer term. 
They have a custom on a stated day to come and give warning to 
their landlord, to procure other tenants for their holdings and houses, 
and this they will do as formally as if they were in earnest, and yet 
after all they intend nothing less, for they will not leave the place 
with their good-will where they and their ancestors have sat. In this 
case you shall have some of them tell their landlord that they and 
their forefathers have been there as long, and perhaps longer, than he, 
and they will not out for him. Whither should they go? and the 
like stuff. And this their shyness of leaving their ancient habitation is 
not without some cause. For, if one.of them remove but to dwell in 
the next county, nay, the next parish, provided it be under another 
landlord, he is, in every little pique with his neighbour, reproached 
with terms importing vagabond, or a forsaken outcast, &c. And so 
keen is the animus redeundi, that he is not at ease within himself till 
he make way for his return again to the place where, as he phrases it, 
he ought to be.’ 


The land and its division and occupancy was then as it is now, 
the one engrossing pursuit to which they cared to apply them- 
selves. They still retain a good deal of the sentiment of loyalty 
to the landlord, and they feel the traditionary attachment to the 
soil as strongly as ever; but education, combining with social 
and economic circumstances, has given them wider views, better 
methods of culture, and new habits of business. Twenty years 
ago such a thing was hardly known as the punctual payment 
of rents. At the present day, want of punctuality is the rare 
exception. We have had access to the accounts of an exten- 
sive lrish land-agency, comprising estates in each of the four 
provinces, and in twenty-four of the thirty-two counties. Twenty 
of those accounts have been taken as exhibiting a fair average 
of the whole, at quinquennial periods from 1850, and the result 
shows that while there has been a progressive increase in rents, 
there has, especially during the last five years, been a rapid dis- 
appearance of arrears. The proportion of arrears to rent in 
1855 figures at about 7 per cent. ; in 1860, at about 6 per cent. ; 
and in 1865, at about 2 per cent. 

The receipt for his last payment is the invariable voucher 
for the tenant’s solvency, whether he asks accommodation at 
a bank or the hand of a neighbour’s daughter in marriage. 
But his visits to the bank have been more for the purpose 
of lodgment than discount. The run on the country branch- 
banks, in October and November last, showed to what an 
extent lodgments had been going on during the summer and 
autumn. A bank-account is one of the most persuasive vouchers 
for a man’s social allegiance ; and the fact that the people had 
to so great an extent balances to be withdrawn, is a cheering 

testimony 
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testimony to their confidence in the public stability. Certainly 
there could not be a more cruel misconception than that which 
ascribed the conduct of these humble depositors to any desire 
on their part to create a money panic. A concurrence of cir- 
cumstances—some fortuitous (at least in the sense that they 
have not been produced by man’s designing), and others econo- 
mic—has contributed to bring about this state of affairs. The 
stimulus to the great markets of consumption consequent on 
extended commerce, the American war, the cattle- plague in 
Great Britain, the last deficient harvest on the Continent, all 
have tended to give additional value to every species of wealth 
which the Irish farmer produces. The out-draft to America, 
which sucks away the redundant population by the action of a 
social vacuum, has relieved him from the excessive pressure of 
tenant competition. The eviction of a certain class of land- 
lords, who were indulgent more from apathy—having no in- 
terest in their estates—than from a well-directed benevolence,— 
and the necessity of meeting the demands of successors coming 
in with the briskness and precision of the Landed Estates Court 
in all their ideas; nay, even the change of landlords itself where 
the newcomer has been no improvement on his predecessor— 
—have conspired to make him more alive to the necessity of 
exertion in providing for his engagements and of promptness in 
discharging them. How comes it then that, with such improve- 
ments both in his means and in his morale, the Irish farmer can- 
not be relied on for that spirit of loyalty, which, at the whisper 
of danger to the State, should call every man with a stake in the 
country into the field ? . 

We must endeavour, in finding our way to the solution of this 
question, to realise the notions of land occupation on which the 
native Irish have been traditionally brought up. We have given 
an example of the fundamental principles of reliance on the 
landlord, yearly holdings, and practical perpetuities, as acted on 
a hundred and eighty years ago in Westmeath. Let us add a 
more modern instance, extracted from the report of a philosophic 
and unprejudiced officer of the Woods and Forests, Mr. Weale, 
on the condition of certain Crown lands in the county of Cork, 
thirty-five years ago.* 


‘In almost every part of Ireland there prevails among the old 
native tenantry a strong feeling on this subject, the true nature of 
which is not generally understood. It is usually expressed in their 
claim of a tenant-right of renewal, when no such right exists at law ; 





* Parliamentary Paper, ‘Crown Land Experimental Improvements,’ March 
26th, 1834, p. 15, note, 
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and where the claim is disregarded by a proprietor, and the tenant 
ejected, the country invariably combine to resent the infraction of 
their presumed common right, by the commission of outrages on the 
persons and property of the new occupants. Another, and totally 
different, state of society must arise before this erroneous feeling will 
be eradicated ; but, in the meantime, its inconvenience may be in 
great part obviated by prudent management. Its origin may be 
traced back to that period in the history of the nation, when the 
common people of each sept or tribe still held a tract of country in 
common, and distinctly from the mensal lands retained by thee chief- 
tain and the members of his family. When the ancient modes of 
tenure, under the Brehon law of the Irish, were abolished by the 
supremacy of the English Government, and the English laws of pro- 
perty were enforced by partial confiscation and by grants from the 
Crown, the new proprietors were still compelled to yield to the force 
of the ancient customs, although they succeeded in establishing a 
colourable adoption of English tenures by contract with native 
individuals, respectively representing several families of the old 
betaghs or vassals, and other classes of the common people, to whom 
one or more townlands were demised, sometimes as estates of in- 
heritance, but more generally for terms of lives certain. 

‘If the general confiscation of the estates of Irish proprietors, 
which occurred in the seventeenth century, had not intervened, I have 
no doubt that there would have arisen, on the extinction of the old 
Irish system of tanistry and gavelling, new tenures corresponding 
with those derived from ancient manors in England, and that the 
tenants would, in like manner, have acquired customary or qualified 
states of inheritance in the parcels held by them. Even down to the 
present day, a traditional claim of common-law right of succession, 
which the landlord is not entitled to defeat by ejectment, has been 
preserved among the occupying tenantry of the less improved districts 
in many of the counties of Ireland, in a degree which excites surprise 
after the lapse of so many ages, during which the adverse rule of law 
has been asserted throughout the kingdom. Yet it may, perhaps, be 
explained by the circumstance that those wild and uncultivated 
districts became the final refuge of the descendants of the ruined 
chieftains and their principal adherents, and that, although the legal 
proprietary has undergone various revolutions, the actual occupation 
of the territory has continued in the same families.’ 


These notions, variously modified by local and other influ- 
ences, have been at the base of all the Irish tenant’s theories of 
land occupation, time out of mind. Hence it is that in general 
he has no special desire, nay, even a disinclination to, a lease. 
It is a settled occupancy which he prizes, even though at a rent 
subject to occasional increase. At first, the idea of an Incum- 
bered Estates Court’ contemplated the conversion of occupiers 
into owners. It was thought that, if estates were sold in small 
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lots, the farmers themselves might to some extent be able to 
purchase their own holdings. The farmers, however, if they 
had the money, had not the inclination; but the small lots 
drew forth the hoardings of many little jobbing purchasers, 
who, as a general rule, were eminently unfitted for the position 
of landlords. The advantage of getting rid of an embarrassed 
proprietary begot the idea that public benefit must necessarily 
be the result of making land saleable by the speediest modes, 
and on the slightest occasions. The tenant was never thought 
of, save as a drawback on the selling value. But at each 
commitment of the estate into the alembic, he found abundant 
food for thought of not so agreeable a kind, in notices inti- 
mating that unless there was a lease or something tantamount 
forthcoming, his claims should figure under a tenancy de- 
terminable at May and November or March and September as 
the case might be; and when the dross of his old master’s 
incumbrances had been purged off by a five-and-twenty or a 
thirty years’ rate of purchase, and the estate was re-delivered to 
the world in all the attractions of a parliamentary purity, there 
remained for him the ugly necessity—but of this the public took 
no notice—of adjusting his rent to such a scale as might give 
the new landlord a remunerating interest on his investment. In 
the midst of these events—evictions to make attractive rentals for 
sale, and evictions with a view to enforce increased rents after 
purchase, and discussions of politico-economical subjects which 
were forced upon the puzzled attention of the native tenantry— 
and which were in part designed to convince them that the less 
money was spent amongst them by their landlords the richer 
they would be—they seem to have begun to consider whether, if 
all things were to be revolutionised, there might not be another 
side to the political picture. This is the temper in which Mr. 
Stephens and his emissaries have found the country people; and 
it cannot but be considered creditable to the good sense of the 
people that they have been so little infected with a poison offered 
under every circumstance most favourable to contagion. 

As it is, all the Irish tenant-farmer really desires, when 
not excited by agitators, is to be let alone. His traditionary 
theory of what is desirable in the social state involves the 
idea of a landlord; a man of wealth sufficient to enable him 
to let his tenants get a decent living out of the land, and 
high enough in social position to dread the discredit of being 
an oppressor ; and as long as he can be assured of this, he would, 
following his traditionary instincts, rather be without a lease. 
In his ideal of society the Irish peasant considers himself as 
an integral unit settled in the occupancy of the land. Diminish 
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his confidence in this fundamental idea, and the whole fabric of 
his notion of peace, order, and loyalty, gets a shake. Is it wise 
to keep up the concussions till the fabric shall fall to pieces? 
So far as the country is concerned, we apprehend the plain state 
of the case to be, that there is an increased sense of the value of 
the land and of the people’s ability to use it profitably, and a still 
greater increase of the feeling of insecurity in its enjoyment, which, 
in given events, might open the minds of the people to fatal coun- 
sels. There has always beena strong tendency among the Irish 
to form secret societies, to be led by invisible leaders, to dread 
‘the vengeance of unknown tribunals—in short, to distrust neigh- 
bours and to be afraid to act independently. This tendency of 
course would make many stand aloof from the Government in an 
emergency, who are yet not disposed to join in active rebellion. 

In the towns, however, and amongst many of the young men 
not holders of land in the country, the mischief is complicated 
with other elements. We put out of account the propensity to 
destruction and desire for plunder. Every town in every country 
has its canaille, actuated by these motives, and ready to respond 
to revolutionary excitement; and of these Irish Fenianism has 
of course its quota. But it draws whatever share of vital enthu- 
siasm it possesses from far different aspirations. Where a country 
has been conquered, its disposition to submit or rebel depends 
on whether the dominant race incorporates itself with the subject 
population, or rules it from without. The dominant races in 
Ireland have not yet effected such a fusion with the native 
masses as to constitute really one people. 

The suppression of the ideas of 1848, threw what had now be- 
come the elements of class antipathies instead of class sympathies 
a grade lower down: and the whole stimulating power of national 
intellectual culture passed into the hands of Fenianism. While the 
upper. class, to a great extent, have remained merely ignorant or 
careless of the past history of their country, the lower are now, 
under their new instructors, full of perversions of it ; and it is- not 
the least lamentable part of the mischief, that sentiments fatal 
to themselves, and fraught with danger to the whole community, 
have been evoked in the breasts of hundreds of ingenuous young 
men by mere misuse of intellectual material, neglected and 
despised by those who might have turned it to the very cement 
and adornment of the social edifice. To rescue the youth of the 
towns from these delusions must be a work of time, and must be 
effected mainly by the operation of better acquaintance between 
the two countries. The desire for self-assertion, now assuming 
the form of an unreasoning enmity towards England, among 
this portion of the Irish population, is not, in the abstract, 
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an undesirable quality. It is a necessary result of educa- 
tion; and it must not be forgotten that the national system 
of education has opened the minds of the Irish popuiace to a 
consciousness of their own powers, on a vast scale, and without 
any directing or controlling influence. It has been thought 
prudent not to teach them anything about their native literature, 
their history, or national destinies; a vain thought, as if the 
awakened intelligence of a whole people would be satisfied with 
the knowledge only of things external to themselves. What the 
National School was prohibited from supplying, the Fenian 
schoolmaster and Fenian editor have supplemented, out of class, 
and away from all honest oversight. The desire for self-assertion, 
and the irritation under a sense of repression and contempt, is 
not confined to the populace. It exists among the professional 
classes, but, in these classes, still co-exists with sentiments of 
loyalty. Well, it will be said, what grievance have they? We 
doubt whether we have anywhere in these reflections touched 
nearer to the tap-root of the evil than in confessing, in answer to 
this question, that there is no Irish grievance so tangible as that 
of—we will not say English contempt—but perhaps a certain 
want of tact, by which the English continue to wound the self-love 
even of those upon whom they are conferring substantial benefit. 
Signs of material improvement are not wanting in Ireland. 
There were, in 1863, 422,000 more acres under cereal cultivation 
than there were in 1847. There are thrice as many small farmers 
(as contrasted with poor cottiers) as there were before the famine. 
Belfast and the linen trade were never so prosperous as they 
have been during the last three years. The cattle trade is brisker 
than ever. The beautiful Bay of Dublin, -fringed with elegant 
villas, and terraced at intervals with picturesque mansions, 
exhibits unmistakable signs of augmented wealth. Still, in the 
midst of this increased wealth and prosperity, there are heard the 
notes of discontent and disaffection. These proceed, we believe, 
partly from a consciousness of sentimental grievances. When 
we use this term, we use it not to disparage, but to define what 
could not otherwise be defined. There are people in the world to 
whom a sentimental grievance is more intolerable than an actual 
wrong. The Irish belong to this class. You might rule them 
with a rod of iron; you might tax them and conscript them at 
pleasure, if you would only humour them and flatter them. 
Now, humouring and flattering a people are the very last arts 
English statesmen ever learn. Their matter-of-fact frankness, 
or awkward reserve, are equally offensive to the Irish nature. 
Yet there are points in which the Irish people might have been 
humoured with great public advantage—as, for instance, the 
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occasional residence, which has often been suggested, of the 
Sovereign, or of some members of the Royal Family, in Ireland, 
which would give infinite satisfaction to the people, and would 
make the absenteeism of great proprietors as unfashionable as 
it now is unpopular and calamitous. 

As to the question of the Churches, we can only repeat what 
Mr. Pope Hennessey so emphatically stated in reply to Mr. 
Bright: that is not the Irish question. It is not the question 
which the mass of the people care about. No Repealer, no 
Fenian, gives it a thought. And many a Catholic layman, 
however he may repine at the subordination of his own and the 
ascendancy of an heretic Church, has grave doubts whether it 
would be for his own or his country’s good to supersede an 
establishment which rests upon the bases of free speech, free dis- 
cussion, free inquiry, and free thought, by the Church which 
Cardinal Cullen represents. Good Catholics abound among 
Irish laymen undoubtedly: but they are not disposed to bow 
their necks submissively to the dictates of an Ultramontane 
hierarchy, or to adopt the new-fangled Puritanism of Ultra- 
montane zealots; and this fate, they khow, would await them, if 
once the rival Church were dispossessed and discrowned in favour 
of dominant Romanism. At the present moment Ireland presents 
the singular feature of a country where the doctrines of the two 
Churches are the most frequent subjects of discussion between 
their respective communicants, and where discussion has least 
impaired the devotional sentiments of either. 

As to the land question, we can only rely upon the greatest 
and best of reformers, Time. We know how, of old, the Irish 
tenant for years divided, and subdivided, and mortgaged, and 
encumbered his little lease of fifteen or twenty acres, until he 
and his family were beggared by debt, and the landlord had to 
buy them all out at a cost equal to more than the fee-simple. 
We cannot, therefore, expect that any Parliament will sanction 
the plan of enforcing by statute leases of sixty years as projected 
by some Irish reformers. We will not say that the relations 
which exist between the Irish landlord and the Irish tenant 
are, in the majority of cases, objects of just admiration 
or congratulation. But we do say they are often mis- 
construed by us, and that remedies suggested by English 
doctrinaires ought to be watched with jealous vigilance. As 
Lord Rosse says, in his recent pamphlet on the subject, ‘the 
excess of population has been (as long as I can recollect) 
the real Irish grievance.’ This evil dates from the middle of the 
last century. ‘I well recollect,’ says he, ‘the glowing terms in 
which several old people in our neighbourhood were wont to 
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speak of the plenty of their younger days; bread, meat, and 
the best ale, being the ordinary peasant’s fare. As the popula- 
tion increased there was a gradual change for the worse ; and 
bread, meat, and ale gave place to the potatoe.’ In the older 
and better times, it appears, the farms were large, in the latter 
and poorer times, small. Why was this? simply because it 
was the ‘practice to do that which is so much recommended 
now—to make long leases. English notions did not then pre- 
vail—there seems to have been a strong leaning against tenant 
restriction.” The covenants in leases had become virtually 
inoperative, by adverse decisions of the Irish courts. A typical 
case on Lord Palmerston’s estate is cited. Farms of 250 acres 
had been cut up into farms of five acres; and eventually the 
subdivision proceeded to such an extent that there were actually 
135 tenants on one town-land of 201 Irish acres. It is needless 
to say what became of this community in the famine time. It 
cost Lord Palmerston double the whole annual rental to feed 
the tenants for three months! Such is an illustration of Lrish 
leases: the favourite prescription of a certain school of politi- 
cians. The same school loves ‘peasant proprietors,’ and cites 
their success in Belgium and France. As to France, we know 
not how any one who has witnessed the cultivation and mode 
of life pursued by the peasant-proprietors, either in Brittany or 
the Pyrenees, could wish to see them universally established in 
Ireland. Without capital, encumbered with debt, half eaten up 
by mortgages, the French small proprietor drags on an existence 
of poverty and anxiety, with great difficulty making both ends 
meet, and only restrained from selling his farm by the uncertainty 
_ of paying off his debts out of the proceeds. What French agri- 
culture in such hands has become, Mr. Lavergal has told the world. 
Yet the more genial climate of France protects the peasant against 
the rigours and privations which the Irish peasant suffers, Nor 
do the florid descriptions of the Belgian petite culture a whit more 
prove the adaptability of this practice to Ireland. Doubtless, 
Belgian cultivation is both pretty to look at ‘and prolific in its 
results, But its productiveness is due to conditions which, at 
any rate, do not extend to Ireland. In the first place the climate 
of Belgium is very favourable to cereals; that of Ireland is 
generally unfavourable. The soil of Belgium is favourable; 
that of Ireland, except in some parts, unfavourable. Again, 
there are occupations to divide the attention of the Belgian 
farmer’s son, which do not exist for the employment of the 
Irish farmer’s son. Belgium abounds in coal and iron. As 
Lord Rosse remarks, ‘The country is rich in minerals ; more 


coal is raised there than in all France; manufactures abound ; 
there 
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there is industry in every shape ; besides, there is a large foreign 
commerce. Consequently, there is a well-to-do and rather 
opulent middle class, constantly recruited from the class of small 
farmers. In Ireland, as we have already observed, there are no 
manufactures worth mentioning, except in Ulster. There is, 
therefore, no such middle-class as exists both in Belgium and 
in France. There is no home employment for all the farmers’ 
sons; and no home consumption for the dearer cereals and 
the cattle. The one must emigrate to England or to America ; 
the latter must be exported to the English market or what- 
ever other market offers remunerative prices. If the former 
necessity is evaded, the result is over-population and all its con- 
comitant evils, terminating in a frightful famine as before. If 
the latter is resisted through mistaken patriotism, the error cures 
itself; for cattle-breeding then becomes unprofitable and dies 
out. When Ireland has contrived to furnish other than agri- 
cultural employment to her sons, then emigration will cease to 
be a necessity. Manufacturing and commercial industry will 
give the occupation which England, the Colonies, or the United 
States now afford. Till then, the landlords will jealously guard 
against the introduction of customs which favour the indefinite 
subdivision of land; and it will be the interest both of landlords 
and of the Government to resist the introduction of any Act 
of Parliament which, under the specious pretext of giving a 
reasonable security to the tenant, fetters the landlord with unrea- 
sonable restrictions, and insidiously entails upon the land the 
prospective burden of a boundless pauperism. 

The truth is, what are wanted in Ireland are things which 
no Act of Parliament can create: truth and trust. If the Jand- 
lord and tenant would but tell each other the whole truth, and 
each would believe that he had been told the whole truth and 
nothing but the truth, they would go on as well as the same class 
get on in England. Nevertheless, as these classes have never 
understood each other, it is possible that some statesman con- 
versant with Irish affairs may do service to his country by 
devising some plan for removing the tenants’ present sense of 
insecurity without opening the door for such evils as have 
heretofore afflicted the land. Both parties now are starting fair. 
There is no over-population threatening the means of subsist- 
ence. There ought to be no ravening competition for land. 
The peasant and the squire ought to be able to make their own 
bargains or terms equally free from extravagance and from ex- 
tortion. The price of labour is now four times as high as it 
was seventeen years ago. The landlord knows that if he pays 
Pat niggardly wages, or asks an immoderate rent, Pat has the 
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wide world of America or Australia or England to choose from ; 
Pat, too, on his side, must by this time be able to decide for 
himself, whether it is better to pay the 12/. a year for the fifteen 
acres, or to go to a country where he can buy an acre of land out 
and out with the proceeds of one day’s labour. Were Ireland 
other than she is, -we cannot think that State intervention would 
be necessary to make a reasonable contract between the two: 
no such intervention has been found needful in Ulster: and 
a law which might be so worked as to bring back the state of 
things before the famine, would be a fearful curse to Ireland. 
All that is wanted on either side is truth, honesty, and’ confidence. 
But we must not forget the peculiarities of Ireland, and in 
considering her difficulties we turn to the cautious suggestions of 
the enlightened nobleman whom we have lately quoted :— 


‘It is admitted on all hands,’ says Lord Rosse, ‘ that where a tenant 
makes a bond fide improvement, with the expressed sanction of the land- 
lord, he should be secured against all loss, by an equitable agreement. 
It isalso admitted that all necessary legal facilities should be afforded 
for making such agreements. In the case of a limited owner, however, 
a difficulty arises: the estate upon which the improvement is to be 
effected can only be made answerable during the life of the limited 
owner, and should he die, before the charge has been wiped off by 
efflux of time, his successors might eject the tenant without paying 
the portion of the charge still remaining due. This is possible, 
though in the highest degree improbable, where there was a formal 
agreement to produce. If, however, it was thought expedient to guard 
against it completely, it would only be necessary to make the next in 
entail answerable by extending the principle of the Montgomery Act * 
to such cases, with proper securities against fraud. That difficulty 
disposed of, if a form of agreement was provided by the Act, and 
. everything was made clear, I feel confident that wherever there was a 

proper case, agreements would be freely made. The Act of 1860 did 
not fail owing to any opposition from landowners; in the great 
drainage improvements there has been no backwardness on the part of 
the landowners to undertake the necessary responsibilities, nor yet in 
the operations under the Loan Acts. All the landowner requires is 
to see that he is secured from imposition. I do not however, I must 
candidly confess, expect great results from any invitation which legis- 
lation can offer to tenants willing to make improvements. At present, 
however, there seems to be a strong wish for such legislation, and as I 
think we may proceed as I have indicated without much risk, it seems 
to me to be better that the experiment should be tried. When it is 
thoroughly understood that a farm cannot be properly worked without 
suitable capital, public opinion will take another direction, and the 
tenant-farmer will no longer wish to diminish his circulating capital 
by transforming a portion of it into fixed capital. Even where he 


* 10 Geo, III. ¢. 51. 
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has his whole capital available, it rarely amounts to that which the 
English tenant-farmer considers the minimum the farm can be worked 
with effectively. Now so little is the necessity of capital understood, 
at least in some parts of Ireland, that the eldest son often inherits a 
farm without capital; the farm has been left to him, and the capital 
to other members of the family. As a general rule I think it is best 
that substantial improvements should be carried out by the land- 
owners ; either alone, as in the case of great drainage operations, or 
assisted by the labour of the tenant-farmers at such times as they can 
most conveniently afford it.—p. 27. 
* * * * * * * 

‘I have already sufficiently explained the reason why landlords are 
generally afraid to make leases. They are afraid that the law does 
not afford sufficient security against the recurrence of the abuses by 
which Ireland was most hopelessly pauperised. They are afraid also 
of what I may shortly call thimblerig legislation. 

‘ The first objection is probably the more cogent, while it canbe the 
more easily met; an Act like that of 1826, pruhibiting sub-letting 
and alienating without the consent of the landlord regularly obtained, 
would do much, provided there were ample means for carrying it out 
with certainty and promptness. If all reasonable apprehension was 
thus removed there would be the alternative of an agreement or a 
lease in all such cases where the tenant had capital to spare after duly 
providing for the wants of the farm. I do not see that legislation can 
do much more. 

‘It has recently been the fashion with those who call themselves 
original thinkers, to say that Irishmen are unlike Englishmen in their 
habits, tastes, and prejudices, and should be treated differently. I 
have no faith in such philosophy ; I believe that with Irishmen and 
Englishmen like cause will produce like effect; and that before very 
long, under equal laws, we shall see the agriculture of Ireland as 
prosperous as that of England, holding, as I believe that of England 
now does, the first place in the agriculture of the world.’—p. 29. 


As to other grievances, we know of none that Lords and 
Commons can either cause or cure. Putting the Church ques- 
tion aside, there is no religious dispute which now-a-days in- 
flames the passions of Irishmen ; religious toleration prevails in 
all that concerns the political status of Romanists and Protestants. 
No civil disqualification is caused by difference of creed, or if 
there is any disqualification at all, it is felt rather by the 
members of the ascendant than by those of the subordinate 
Church. The Romanist judges outnumber the Protestant judges 
in a country where the bulk of the wealth belongs to Protestants. 
Romanist magistrates are out of proportion in excess of Pro- 
testant magistrates. Nor can it now be said that England 
impedes or thwarts the trade of Ireland. If manufactures are 
not more extensively diffused, it is not the fault of England, but 
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of Nature, which in denying to Ireland coal and iron denied to 
her the conditions of manufacturing eminence. That England 
has dealt generously in her financial treatment of Ireland the 
following facts will prove: our authority is a letter of a man of 
ability, public spirit, and experience —Sir Francis Head — in 
reply to the question of the Kilkenny Parliament (repeated by 
Mr. Bright at the close of one of his speeches), ‘ How comes it 
that the King has never been the richer for Ireland?’ ‘ Because,’ 
replies Sir Francis, ‘Ireland has been the richer for England ;’ 
and he goes on to tell us that the royal harbours of Kingston, 
Howth, Dunmore, and Donaghadee, were constructed from public 
grants. Halfthe expence of the Shannon navigation was defrayed 
by an Imperial grant. The Queen’s Colleges, penitentiaries, 
prisons, and asylums were in a great measure the creation of 
public grants. The above-named objects with others constitute, up 
to the year 1852, assistance to the amount of 4,000,000/. In addi- 
tion to this, the famine expenditure amounted to nearly nine 
millions. Since 1846 the cost of the Irish constabulary has been 
defrayed out of Imperial funds. Loans to the amount of two 
millions have been advanced for the arterial drainage of Ireland. 
For the education of the Roman Catholic priesthood 477,000/. 
have been granted, and to the National Board 1,566,000/. Loans 
for other purposes, as roads and railways, were also made from 
the Imperial Treasury to the amount of about ten millions. In 
all, loans and grants have been made to the amount of about 
thirty million pounds up to the year 1852. 

Despite these and other signs of good-will, England continues 
to be the unfailing object of the aspersions of Irish patriots. 
She is taunted with a poverty she has not made, with an 
absenteeism which she does not encourage, with a dearth of 
manufactures which she deplores, with animosities between 
landlord and tenant which are racy and of the soil, and not attri- 
butable to her. She is upbraided with a famine which her own 
example and warnings ought to have averted ; and with a whole- 
sale emigration, which is one of the consequences of that famine. 
Lastly, she is denounced, reviled, and defied ; menaced by aliens 
and renegades with a civil war for the maintenance of a supremacy 
which is essential to her existence as a Sovereign Power. On this 
point there can be no concession. Come what will—foreign war 
or intestine conflict—famine or pestilence—national bankruptcy 
or national isolation—we believe that the extremity of trial 
will not shake the resolution of the English people to allow no 
foreign Government to use Ireland as the fulcrum of its assaults 
upon this country. It was the opinion of Burke, the wisest of 
Irishmen, that Ireland had no choice—at least no other rational 
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choice—than to live or to die with Great Britain. ‘I think, 
indeed,’ he continues, ‘that Great Britain would be ruined by 
the separation of Ireland ; but as there are degrees even in ruin, 
it would fall the most heavily on Ireland. By such a separation 
Ireland would be the most completely undone country in the 
world ; the most wretched, the most distracted, and, in the end, 
the most desolate part of the habitable globe.’ 

~ In the mean time we congratulate the Government upon the 
vigilant and impartial administration of the law, which has 
for the present removed even the possibility of a contest. 
Had Mr. Bright succeeded in enlisting the democracy of Eng- 
land and of Ireland together under his banners, he would have 
been indeed a formidable power in the State. As it is, the 
prosaic positive character of English ultra-liberalism and the fiery 
and imaginative turbulence of the Celt have refused to amalga- 
mate. But this incapacity of assimilation has not prevented Mr. 
Bright from using language as atrocious as ever disgraced 
O’Connell in his worst days. In a letter to some political friend 
at Exeter he had the malignity to insinuate that, ‘if Ireland were 
a thousand miles away from us, all would be at once changed. 
Justice would be done, or the landlords would be exterminated 
by the vengeance of the people.’! If the letter was intended 
for publication, no terms of censure can be sufficiently indignant. 
If it was not, the incautiousness of Mr. Bright’s correspondent 
is singularly reprehensible. 

Notwithstanding this wicked piece of petulance, the agitation 
in the two countries must henceforth proceed in parallel courses 
and under different leaders. Irishmen tell us that none of us 
understand Ireland, and that only a select few among themselves 
do. It is most improbable that the same demagogue will ever 
for any length of time lead Irish and English mobs, whatever 
extension of the constituency it may or may not be deemed 
advisable to make; but in England it will be the duty of 
any and every Government to prevent supreme authority from 
falling into the hands of a class such as is typified by the 
Municipality and State Legislature of New York. At the same 
time everything should be done that can be done, without tame 
or timorous concessions, to inspire in the working classes—not 
in the Operative Unions but in the working men themselves and 
their families—a love for their country and its institutions, In 
this good work individual and legislative effort may well com- 
bine. The increased enforcement of sanitary provisions—the 
increased opportunities of thrift and economy—means for saving, 
and guarantees for saving securely—increased and improved 
means of useful education—all these are appliances for strength- 
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ening and augmenting the patriotism of the English working 
man. We should wish to see our labouring classes imbued with 
a spirit of reverence and love for their country—a general know- 
ledge of its varied history, trials, dangers, glories, and successes ; so 
that they might feel that in being born English subjects they had 
received no mean and paltry heritage. Any one who has read 
the school-books most in vogue in the common schools of the 
United States knows how completely truth and modesty have 
been sacrificed to the one object of elevating the fame and des- 
tinies of the American Republic in the eyes of the youth of the 
country. But no one familiar with America can fail to have 
observed how completely that object has succeeded. An 
American farmer’s or blacksmith’s boy may know nothing 
else; but he knows two things—how to work'a sum in mul- 
tiplication, and how to cite the history of his country —the 
American version of it, at all events. He may have, indeed, 
an inaccurate and perplexed view of universal history. He 
may be under the impression that there was nothing great or 
grand in the whole of time till the War of Independence, and 
that no exploits of Cesar or Napoleon are comparable to those of 
Sherman and Grant. But he has with his lessons imbibed a 
profound notion of the greatness of his country and of its claims 
upon his devotion. The poorest American operative has hopes 
and aspirations for the United States and their influence such 
as few Englishmen below the middle classes venture to con- 
ceive for England. Why should not the sons of our smiths, car- 
penters, and glaziers, receive in their youth some general notion 
of their country’s past history? Why should they not be taught 
to feel that it is something to be of the race and lineage of 
the Raleighs, the Blakes, the Nelsons, the Shakspeares, Miltons, 
Pitts, and Cannings? Why should they be left to the trading 
demagogue, whether of the platform or of the press, to learn 
from him that they are serfs, the rulers of their country oppressors, 
and its institutions a cheat? If they were better instructed and 
educated—not educated above their position but up to it—every 
sound Conservative would see in them trustworthy and respect- 
able candidates for the franchise, and they themselves would 
cheerfully qualify for the franchise. 

The Conservative ideal of society is in entire harmony with the 
traditionary predilections of the Irish. It contemplates a diffusion 
of the governing influences and social graces over all the area of 
production, so that labour may everywhere be cheered by the 
presence of the results of labour. It takes account of the shows 
and splendours of authority ; and recognises-the laws of sympathy 
and sentiment as agencies just as effective in their way as the 

laws 
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laws of wages and capital. It would de-centralise rather than 
further gather to the centre; and would make the circulation of 
state wealth felt in the extremities of both countries. It appreciates 
the vast social value of courtesy and respect for national feeling ; 
and the very corner-stone of its policy is stability and permanence 
of possessions. The chiefs of the Cabinet are men of letters, 
familiar with the power of intellectual sympathy to soften, to 
blend, and to harmonise. For the first time in Irish annals, two 
Irish noblemen are at the head of Irish affairs; and we are well 
convinced that no Englishman, worthy of the name, will suffer 
any touch of jealousy to cross his mind if the future Sovereign of 
the United Kingdom should also, for the first time in her annals, 
assume the duties, and claim the rights in popular affection, of a 
resident Irish gentleman. 
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Art. I.—1. The Correspondence of King George the Third 
with Lord North from 1768 to 1783. Edited from the ori- 
ginals at Windsor, with an introduction and notes, by W. 
Bodham Donne. 2 vols. 8vo. London, 1867. 

2. Memoirs of the Life and Reign of King George the Third. By 
J. Heneage Jesse. 3 vols. 8vo. London, 1867. 


Sie personal character of King George the Third, as well 

as the leading political events of his reign, have been for 
various reasons so frequently brought under the notice of the 
readers of this Journal, that we may spare ourselves on this 
occasion the trouble of adding another elaborate essay on these 
subjects to those already produced. We shall assume the general 
familiarity of the public both with the subjects themselves and 
with the spirit in which we have generally treated them, and 
content ourselves with such observations as may be called forth 
by the contents of the works before us, forming, in different ways, 
supplementary additions to the wealth of information and com- 
mentary which late years have brought forth. 

Mr. Jesse’s work is merely what we should call, if the words 
might be used without irreverence, a book-maker’s speculation, 
put together by an industrious and practical compiler in the 
historical line. Notwithstanding the occasional garnish of a 
few fragments of manuscript authority, and even four ‘unpub- 
lished letters’ of Horace Walpole to Selwyn (when shall we 
have the last fruits off this very old tree ?), it contains nothing 
substantial except what is woven out of those many volumes of 
Diaries and Correspondence of this reign, which are in every 
one’s hands. But having, in the exercise of critical justice, said 
thus much, we are bound to go some way farther, and to add 
that a more agreeable, readable, and really interesting compila- 
tion has seldom fallen into our hands. It is a book which the 
reader lays down with sincere feelings of gratitude to the writer 
for having enabled him to while away some hours in pleasantly 
furbishing up his acquaintance with many a well-known, but ° 
always attractive, passage of recent history, and renewing many 
a familiar line of thought. And we do not doubt that num- 
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bers of our circulating-library readers will obtain from these 
volumes an amount of knowledge respecting the history of our 
grandfathers and great-grandfathers which they would have been 
very unlikely to acquire by any more patient method. Mr. 
Jesse has worked himself into a most kindly and sympathising 
spirit with the hero of his biography. We believe that any im- 
partial man, or any one honest though slightly prejudiced in the 
other direction, would experience the same result from acquiring 
a real familiarity with the sayings and doings of the worthy old 
monarch. But, inasmuch as Mr. Jesse is fully saturated with the 
commonplaces of ordinary liberalism, there is occasionally a gentle 
conflict in his pages between the stern principles of the politician 
and the weakness of the biographer. Moreover, he is, or pretends 
to be, credulous to an extent unworthy of one possessed of so 
much good sense as he frequently exhibits, But as this credulity 
generally manifests itself in the eager reception of ‘telling’ 
stories on slight authority, we set it down, in fact, as the trick 
of a caterer for popular taste rather than as the natural bent of 
his genius. To the same unlucky cause we attribute the most 
serious blemish of the book in our eyes—the extreme particu- 
larity with which he dwells on all the details of the King’s 
insanity. What good can be served by the repeated dishing 
up of all these morbid horrors—the dméppnta of the sick-room, 
fit for nothing but professional pages—which throw in reality 
no light whatever either on character or events—we cannot 
for our own part imagine. But we make no question that this 
repulsive part of the work will have many and eager readers, 
and that Mr. Jesse is fully aware of it. The greater part of 
these details, we must add, is taken from that very singular 
repository of court gossip and dialogue behind the curtain, the 
late Mr. Locker’s manuscript collections; with which, however, 
Mr. Jesse does not appear to be acquainted, except so far as 
Mr. Massey, to whom they were lent, thought it safe and proper 
to communicate them to the public in his History. These con- 
tain some important and some startling matter; much also 
hardly worth publication—a good deal more which is un- 
publishable. 

We have accused Mr. Jesse of a kind of artistic rather than 
real credulity, and we cannot give a better instance than his 
treatment of the celebrated ‘Hannah Lightfoot’ story, in his 
‘second chapter. So charming a bit of ‘sensation’ biography 
was far too valuable to be frowned sternly away by an anecdotist. 
Accordingly it is treated with a mock seriousness which is 
worthy of the pages of Mr. G. W. Reynolds’s ‘Mysteries ol 
‘London,’ or any other of those gems of our penny peercord 
iu whic 
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which gratify the taste of the largest, if not absolutely the most 
intelligent, class of our romance-devourers. We are told that 
the father of the said Hannah, the ‘ fair quaker,’ 


‘a respectable tradesman, resided at Execution Dock, Wapping in 
the East (?), a district sufficiently remote, one would have thought, to 
have preserved his daughter from the temptations and perils of a Court. 
Unfortunately, however, she had an uncle, a prosperous linendraper, 
of the name of Wheeler, who resided in the more fashionable vicinities 
of Leicester House and St. James’s Palace. ... . The house in ques- 
tion—interesting, perhaps, as having been the last in which she was 
destined to press the pillow of innocence !—stood at the south-east 
corner of Carlton-street, and of what is now called Market-street.’ 


And so on through some pages of similar rhetoric, until we are 
left in some doubt whether the author is not himself disposed to 
believe in the foolish story which he thus solemnly palms upon 
us. He even professes a mysterious doubt whether George the 
Third and Hannah were not actually married, although, on his 
own showing, or rather that of his authorities, the marriage is 
reported to have been celebrated at ‘ Keith’s chapel,’ in Curzon- 
street ; and he shows himself that solemnisation in that chapel 
was put an end to by the Marriage Act of 1753; so that when 
the eventful ceremony took place the princely bridegroom (bern 
in June, 1738) must have been somewhat under fifteen ! 

But the story of the seduction itself will not really bear in- 
spection any more than that of the marriage. It took place 
‘early in 1754,’ when, therefore, the hero was under sixteen. Now, 
to quote at second hand from Mr. Jesse himself, it must be remem- 
bered that the Prince, sedulously trained aloof from the world— 
‘bigoted, young, and chaste,’ as Horace Walpole terms him 
—was ‘childish,’ according to his mother, ‘in. his habits, and 
backward in his years’ (1752), and had ‘hitherto given no. indi- 
cation of an immoral tendency ;’ that his. brother the Duke of 
Gloucester, many years afterwards, thus speke of him to Hannah 
More: ‘No boys were ever brought up in. a. greater ignorance 
of evil than the King and myself. At fourteem years old we 
retained all our native innocence.’ Now, a princely lad thus 
trained may no doubt, in spite of mother and preceptor, become 
the prey of a designing woman of the world, But he does not, 
at fifteen, seduce the prim daughter of a respectable linendraper, 
carry her off, live with her some years as his mistress, and marry 

er to a convenient nobody. Alexander Dumas himself would 
hardly have ventured to insert so coarse a patch of fiction into 
the tapestry of history. We must on the present.occasion content 
ourselves with adverting-bri i inute-inquiry 
Just instituted by Mr. Thoms into this tale—to his’ proofs os 
u2 the 
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the several ‘authorities’ cited by Mr. Jesse resolve themselves 
into the invention of one fertile brain—to the shrewd indica- 
tions which he furnishes, not only that there never was any 
‘marriage’ with Hannah Lightfoot, but that there never was any 
such person as Hannah Lightfoot, alias Wheeler, alias Oxford, 
at all*—that the entire story is as complete a fabrication as the 
Book of Mormon! Certainly, until some one can show us a 
single contemporary notice of this mysterious lady, or any notice 
whatever anterior to the year 1800, and not traceably connected 
in some way or other with Mrs, Olivia Wilmot Serres, we hold 
ourselves quite safe in provisional incredulity. ‘ 

Of course Mr. Jesse does ample justice to the romantic aspect 
of the poor king’s more authentic flirtation, his short-lived 
amourette with Lady Sarah Lennox: which we could never bring 
ourselves to regard as meaning anything more than a little shy, 
though honest, gallantry on the part of the youth, a little innocent 
scheming on that of the lady, and a little not unnatural calcula- 
tion on that of some of her connections. That 


‘ exercising that admirable command over his passion which more than 
once distinguished him during the difficulties of his subsequent career, 
he resolved on rendering the gratification of his desires dependent on 
the interests of his subjects ; and subsequently succeeded in alienating 
himself from her society,’—(i. 68.) 


is a notion which we make over to those who have formed a 
very different estimate of the honest, impulsive character of the 
young sovereign from our own. ‘To what ‘subsequent’ occa- 
sion Mr. Jesse refers we cannot conjecture. Surely not to the 
poor king’s wild aberration of mind about Lady Pembroke, in 
the days of his insanity. That half-sad, half-ludicrous chapter 
of his history was first brought to notice by one or two inci- 
dental passages in the Buckingham papers, and by the extracts 
_ from the Locker manuscripts published by Mr. Massey. It is 
no more worth remembering than any other of the ‘zgri 
somnia’ so carefully and indecently chronicled by members of 
his Court. Mr. Jesse, by the way, does not appear to under- 
stand the hidden meaning of one anecdote, which he cites, 
having reference to this subject. The king, on more than one 
occasion, when under this influence, expressed in conversation 
his admiration for the Lutheran Church and its tenets. This 
puzzles Mr. Jesse, accustomed to regard him as a peculiarly 
orthodox son of that of England. He does not perceive the 
chain of thought which was forming in the poor distracted 
brain. The king remembered the bigamous indulgence accorded 





* See ‘ Notes and Queries,’ 3rd Series, vol. xi. pp. 89, segq., 110, scqq., 181, 8egq-» 
196, seqq., 218, seqq. by 
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by Luther to the Landgrave of Hesse, and meditated on the 
possible application of the precedent to himself. 

We have already complained a little of the profuseness with 
which Mr. Jesse indulges in the often reproduced and most 
painful details of these dreary interregna in the king’s mental 
sanity. On one point, however, connected with this humiliating 
subject, we think he deserves credit at the hands of all lovers of 
fair history. A great deal too much has been made of the 
alleged levity and recklessness of the conduct of his sons towards 
him in his madness of 1788: conduct which, had it really taken 
place as represented, would certainly have excited to a dangerous 
pitch of fury the feelings of society, by no means predisposed in 
their favour. Too much has been made, also, of the supposed 
brutalities exercised towards the royal sufferer by some of his 
palace attendants, urged on by the unfilial example. 


‘These facts,’ says Mr. Jesse, ‘are related on high authority, that 
authority being Elizabeth Countess Harcourt, who was not only a 
lady of the bedchamber to Queen Charlotte, and sister-in-law to 
General Harcourt who accompanied the King to Kew, but who also 
lived on terms of particular intimacy with their Majesties. Moreover, 
as regards the painful episode of the German page, Ernst, Lady Har- 
court goes so far as to vouch that, after the King’s recovery, she heard 
the story from his Majesty’s own lips. Nevertheless, we cannot but 
think that these terrible details are greatly, though doubtless not 
wilfully, exaggerated. In the first place, these barbarities are stated 
to have commenced on the removal of the King to Kew, in the month 
of October, and to have lasted till the month of December, “ when, 
happily, Dr. Willis was called in;” thus extending the period of his 
Majesty’s sufferings over several weeks. But the fact is, that instead 
of the King having been removed to Kew in the month of October, it 
was not till the 29th of November that his removal took place, and 
consequently, as Dr. Willis was called in so early as Friday, the 5th 
of December, the period is of course reduced to only six days. More- 
over, considerable doubt scems to exist whether violent measures were 
resorted to at all,so long as the King was under the charge of his 
regular physicians; in fact, whether Dr. Willis was not himself the 
first to advocate and to employ them. From Miss Burney, for instance, 
we learn that up to the date of the King’s removal from Windsor, not 
only had there prevailed among his medical attendants the greatest 
disinclination to put any force upon him, lest it might be resented by 
him in the case of his recovery, but that “no human being dared even 
mention compulsion.” “His smallest resistance,” said Sir Lucas 
Pepys, “would have called up the whole country to his fancied 
rescue.” Lady Harcourt’s further account of the cruel state of isola- 
tion in which the King found himself at Kew, of the withdrawal of his 
faithful equerries, the hurried departure of the physicians, and the 
consignment of his person to mere pages and keepers—must also = 
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received with some qualification. So far, indeed, from the King 
having been so utterly deserted as stated by that lady, we have evi- 
dence not only that a physician, as well as either a surgeon or an 
apothecary, regularly slept in the palace, but that both an equerry and 
a groom of the bedchamber weré in constant attendance. 

‘ But the most painful part of Lady Harcourt’s narrative is doubtless 
the insolent and cowardly treatment which the defenceless King is 
said to have experienced in Kew Gardens at the hands of his German 
page, Ernst. We must at once confess that we discredit the truth of 
this singularly painful story. . ... ‘No doubt, could it be clearly 
proved that Ernst received his dismissal at this period, some degree 
of credit might be claimed for Lady Harcourt’s extraordinary state- 
ment. So far, however, from his having been so dismissed, the author, 
on searching the books in the Lord Chamberlain’s department, dis- 
covered the name of “George Ernst, Esq.,” registered as a Page of the 
Back Stairs, with a salary of 80/. a year, so late as the 15th of April, 
1801, when one Samuel Cox was sworn in,in his room. Not im- 
probably Ernst may have died shortly after this date, since, on referring 
to the books of the Treasury, the author found that by two royal 
warrants,’severally dated the 14th of October, 1801, a pension of 1501. 
a year was granted to Dorothy Ernst, widow, and a pension of 50/1. 
to Charlotte Ernst, spinster; these persons being probably the wife 
and daughter of George Ernst. To these evidences of the Ernst 
family having enjoyed the favour of royalty may be added the further 
fact, that some years afterwards the pension of the latter was increased 
to 1501. 

‘ After all, the story of Ernst seems to be capable of easy explana- 
tion. It was one of the peculiarities attending the King’s subsequent 
restoration to reason that, for many weeks afterwards, he found it im- 
possible to shake off the conviction that certain things were not reali- 
ties, which in fact had had no other foundation than in his own dis- 
tempered fancy ; and accordingly, many painful particulars that he 
related to Lady Harcourt were in all probability, not what had really 
occurred, but what he morbidly imagined had taken place. It should 
be mentioned that to Miss Burney, as well as to Lady Harcourt, the 
King represented himself as having been laid violent hands on by 
Ernst ; but as the conversation with the former lady took place while 
the King’s mind was still partially deranged, she seems to have attri- 
buted his conviction on the subject to what we conceive to have been 
the true cause—a mere illusion of his malady.’—(iii. 82-89.) 


Here, however, we must part with Mr. Jesse, not without 
renewed thanks for the amusement which he has given us. Our 
more serious business is with the contribution to the authentic. 
history of an earlier period of the king’s reign afforded by Mr. 
Donne. Mr. Donne has for the first time printed, from the 
original manuscripts in Her Majesty’s possession, George the 
Third’s letters to his prime minister, Lord North, from 1768 to 
1783. The answers, unfortunately, are wanting. These re- 
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markable letters have long been partially known, and their 
literary history is somewhat singular. They are the property of 
Her Majesty. They have been made use of by Lord Brougham, 
Lord Stanhope, and Mr. Bancroft, for their respective publi- 
cations. But these writers, one after the other, have only 
had access, not to the originals themselves, but to a manuscript 
volume of extracts, transcribed by Sir James Mackintosh. Now 
Sir James was the last man—partly from natural indolence, 
partly from utter contempt of mere dilettante antiquarianism— 
to consider it of any importance that the public should have any 
part of these letters, except what seemed of consequence to 


himself. So he— 


‘selected only such portions as may have seemed to him most impor- 
tant, or as best suited to a particular purpose. .... In many instances 
he has taken only a single sentence from a letter, in others he has com- 
bined sentences which were originally unconnected, while he has 
passed over a considerable number. ... . In the following pages, entire 
and exact copies of the letters are for the first time published.’ 


So the editor informs us. We are, however, bound to say, in 
justice to Sir James’s memory, that we-have found the supposed 
inaccuracies of his transcription far less than we had anticipated: 
and, farther, that the omitted letters, with some exceptions, seem 
not to add much to the historical value of the collection, al- 
though no doubt interesting from the additional light which 
they throw on the character of the writer. 

Mr. Donne has accompanied his edition with an exceedingly 
minute running commentary, identifying names and explaining 
allusions to the most satisfactory extent. But, as he has thought 
it necessary to superadd what we may term a political com- 
mentary also, after the manner of old-fashioned editors of the 
Bible, who favour their readers at once with an ‘exegetical’ 
and a ‘critical’ exposition running along side by side; and 
as moreover Mr. Donne, being a liberal in politics and a great 
admirer of American independence, differs from, and disputes 
with, his Majesty and his Tory minister all through; the 
result, certainly, is a somewhat voluminous miscellany, in which 
the materials bear a very small proportion to the garnish. 

The King’s letters undoubtedly do differ widely in manner 
from the ordinary political confidences, of sovereigns ; such, for 
instance, as those of his son William the Fourth to Lord Grey, 
just published, for which the polished and courtly pen of Sir 
Herbert Taylor was called into requisition. George the Third 
never dictated. His letters, says Mr. Donne, are 


‘strictly such as one man of business commonly writes to another. 
With 
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With very rare exceptions they are written in haste, and sometimes 
even with impetuosity. Many of them would shock Lindley Murray ; 
in some of them Priscian’s head is broken ; in few of them is there a 
vestige of preparation, in none of them of elegance in expression. 
Louis XIV. wrote very indifferent grammar, and George III. wrote 
not much, if at all, better than his Most Christian Majesty. In this 
respect, indeed, he was on a par with many of the nobility and gentry 
of the time, who may, notwithstanding, have composed faultless verses 
at Eton; and perhaps the royal style, rough and tumbling as it usually 
is, is not more unpalateable than the epistolary bombast of Lord 
Chatham, whom, were we to judge of him by his correspondence alone, 
we can hardly fail to tax with affectation, if not insin¢erity. There is, 
in spite of their defects, no small amount of self-portraiture in these 
letters ; and this, except by ceremonious readers of them, will scarcely 
be thought to lessen their value. They put before us a blunt, busy, 
positive, shrewd, but not very sagacious man; one well acquainted 
with public business—better versed in it indeed than many of his 
advisers; a restless, inquisitive man, who chose to know how matters 
were being managed, and was not averse from interfering with them, 
though perchance they might have gone on better had he let alone the 
well or the ill in them. George the Third loved not unprofitable ser- 
vants either in his closet or his council-chamber. He bestirred 
himself, rising early, and, when work was to be done, sitting up late ; 
and he looked that those about him should also bestir themselves, 
whether their functions were ceremonial or official, for show or for 
use. Punctual, even minute, in his mode of transacting business, as 
his fashion of dating his letters shows, he expected the same virtues in 
all who served him. He was a good hater, such as Dr. Johnson loved, 
and yet a kind and considerate master when he respected or liked his 
servants. The Chatham Correspondence proves him to have been 
most indulgent to a really great Minister, but also a most wayward and 
provoking one, and especially to one of regular habits like the King. 
His correspondence with Lord North displays him in the light of a 
warm, an anxious, and a thoughtful friend. Lord North’s health, 
comfort, convenience, and personal interests are continually the subject 
of the royal letters; and it is much to be regretted that we have not 
the replies—they cannot fail to have been cordial—of the kind-hearted 
and imperturbably good-humoured Minister. 

‘For a general description of the contents of the following letters I 
cannot do better than transcribe the following passage from Lord 
Brougham’s “ Sketch of George III.”— 

‘The correspondence which he carried on with his confidential 
servants during the ten mos critical years of his life proves that his 
attention was ever awake to all the occurrences of the Government. 
Not a step was taken in foreign, colonial, or domestic affairs that he 
did not form his opinion upon it and exercise his influence over it. 
The instructions to ambassadors, the orders to governors, the move- 
ment of forces, down to the marching of a single battalion in the dis- 
tricts of this country, the appointment to all offices in Church and 
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State, not only the giving away of judgeships, bishoprics, regiments, 
but the subordinate promotions, lay and clerical. All these form the 
topics of his letters; on all, his opinion is pronounced decisively; on 
all, his will is declared peremptorily. In one letter he decides the 
appointment of a Scotch puisne judge; in another, the march of a 
troop from Buckinghamshire into Yorkshire; in a third, the nomina- 
tion to the deanery of Worcester; in a fourth, he says that ‘if Adam, 
the architect, succeeds Worsley at the Board of Works, he shall think 
Chambers ill-used.”” To this comprehensive list of “topics” I add 
that the King insisted upon University professorships not being looked 
upon as sinecures : upon all persons holding or expecting favours from 
him voting in Parliament as he thought meet; that he confides to 
Lord North his family troubles and private affairs; admits now and 
then that his purse is low, and makes no secret of his likes and dislikes 
to parties or members of them, and occasionally, rarely indeed, affords 
us a glimpse of his own life and habits. With these letters before us 
it is needless to add that the King was among the most active men 
in his realm. It is difficult to conceive either Philip II. or 
Louis XIV. to have been more assiduous in their closets, or more 
anxiously employed in public business; and although it might have 
been no worse if George the Third had written fewer letters himself, 
and had allowed his official advisers more liberty of action, yet I think 
there can be no doubt that he acted from conscientious motives, and 
laboured to fulfil what he believed to be his royal vocation. *__(Intro- 
duction, x. xv.) 


In the main, we are disposed to agree with Mr. Donne: and 
certainly on one head of his remarks, namely, the ‘ imperturbable 
good humour’ of Lord North, the best natured, undoubtedly, but 
at the same time the most indolent and complying of Ministers. 
When Walpole cynically terms him ‘a man of neither ceremony 
nor civility’ (‘Last Journals’) he is justified probably by the 
excess of the first of these qualities—indolence—which made it 
impossible for Lord North to submit to the trammels of cere- 
moniousness. But for this the King, at least, liked him none 
the worse. It is quite unnecessary to recall once more to our 
readers a figure so often portrayed, and so familiar to us all, 
but we may be excused for adding the sketch drawn of him by 
an artist who seldom flattered, Sir Philip Francis, in his manu- 
script remains, as yet unpublished :— 

‘As there are looks and features in the human countenance which 
reconcile us to the absence of beauty, so, in the mixed character of 
which most of us are composed, a good-natured disposition, supposing 
it real and spontaneous, covers many essential faults, and almost 
reconciles us to qualities and actions worse than defects ; as they did 
many to Lord North, who positively was the most good-humoured man 
of those whom I have known or heard of among Ministers or others 
who are at all likely to be remembered in history.’ 


And 
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And it must be added, that one rises from the perusal of 
these letters with the opinion that the placid Premier deserved 
something like canonization, if patience and long-suffering are 
qualities to make a saint. No one less profusely endowed with 
the passive virtues could have endured, as he did, the pelting of 
the poor King’s volubility, as abundant in writing as in conversa- 
tion, and indicative, no doubt, of that morbid state of mind which 
was gradually on the increase—though not at all inconsistent 
with the full possession of his faculties—for at least ten years 
before his great attack of 1788. And even Lord North—with 
all his patience—between the perpetual disasters which befel his 
policy and his arms, the worrying of the Whigs, and the im- 
petuous commands of his Sovereign—wearied out with acting, 
what no man was ever better qualified to perform, the part of 

‘ Feather-bed ’twixt castle wall 
And heavy brunt of cannon-ball,’ 


was continually tendering his plaintive offers of resignation, which 
were as pertinaciously rejected. 

We forget what distinguished Frenchman it was who descanted 
on the calm happiness, the repose of spirit, enjoyed by an active- 
minded man who is married to a béte. Certainly George the 
Third—though, in his own way, he fully appreciated ability, and 
could in no degree be deceived by pretentious folly—did feel a 
comfort in the society of a soft-minded Minister analogous to 
that which the Frenchman experienced by the side of a stupid 
woman. The happiest intervals of his life were those in which 
he had escaped from the boring of a George Grenville, the 
alternate arrogance and servility of a Chatham, the intriguing 
genius of a Shelburne, the resolute superiority of a Pitt, and 
‘snatched a fearful joy’ under the rule of King Log, en attendant 
the inevitable King Stork. Bute was inane and mild enough to 
suit his inmost wishes: ‘sed Cinare breves annos fata dederunt.’ 
Lord North, ‘ felix post Cinaram,’ was certainly no béte, but he 
was very successful in assuming the engaging airs which belong 
to the character. Not wanting in sense to perceive that events 
were adverse to his policy, and that the men whom he employed 
were incapable and not to be relied on, he smiled in the same im- 
passive way (at least outwardly) at the failure of his schemes, and 
the imbecility of his instruments. What excited to the highest 
degree the nervous irritability of the King scarcely seemed to 
affect at all the lymphatic constitution of the Minister. As the 
satirists of the time observed, he answered ,the description of 
the attendants whom Cesar would fain have possessed — 

‘ Let me have such about me as are fat, 
Sleek-headed men, and such as sleep at night.’ en 
n 
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And when it is remembered that the individual in whom the 
King found these seductive qualities so largely developed, was 
at the same time the early associate of his boyhood, had taken 
his part in the children’s amusements of Leicester House, and 
acted ‘Syphax’ to Prince George’s ‘Portius,’ while ‘ Master 
Nugent’ shone in Cato—we are even the less surprised that 
after his introduction to public life by the Duke of Neweastle 
he soon became the favourite, and ultimately the indispensable. 

‘In some respects,’ says Mr. Jesse, ‘they resembled each other, not 
only in countenance, but in disposition. Lord North, on his part, 
could scarcely fail to be grateful to his sovereign for the flattering 
confidence, support, and affection which he had so long extended to 
him; while, on the other hand, we know that the King never ceased 
to acknowledge the great obligations under which he lay to Lord 
North, for having come to his assistance when the Duke of Grafton had 
deserted him in 1770. Finally, during the last twelve years of their 
lives they had fought the same battles, incurred the same odium, and 
shared the same hazards. “If I was asked,” said the late King of 
Hanover (in an unpublished letter to Mr. Croker) “ which Minister 
the King, during my life, gave the preference to, I should say Lord 
North. But the Coalition broke up that connection, and he never 
forgave him.” ’ 

Still, happy as Lord North made the King for a time, there 
was one, we cannot but suspect, destined to make him still 
happier. It was only in Addington that George III. dis- 
covered at last that consummate mediocrity which it might be 
unpolite to term bétise, but which most nearly realised the 
imaginative Frenchman’s dream of happiness in a_ partner. 
And while the King’s attachment to Lord North ended in a 
violent quarrel, nothing but adverse destiny separated him from 
the peaceful Addington. 

But to return to Lord North, Mr. Donne has characterised 
very truly the exceedingly affectionate and considerate terms in 
which the King’s correspondence with him is couched. From 
the day on which the formal address ‘ Lord North ’ first expands 
into the friendly* ‘My dear Lord’ (March 16, 1778), which is, 
however, rarely used, down to the approach of the final quarrel, 
nothing can exceed the cordiality, or rather tenderness, of the 





* Address of Letters.—William the Fourth’s letters, in the ‘Correspondence’ 
just quoted, are all framed in the third person: ‘the King has received Earl 
Grey’s letter,’ &c. &c., and signed ‘W. R.’ Lord Grey’s are in that strange 
mixed form in which the writer speaks of himself in the third person, and 
addresses his correspondent in the second : ‘Earl Grey has the honour of sub- 
mitting to your Majesty,’ &c. &c., which may be convenient, and is, we suppose, 
peculiarly respectful, but has always in our eyesa tendency toward false grammar. 
It is as if we were to reform our ordinary style of invitations as follows :—‘ Mr. 
—— requests the pleasure of your company at dinner.’ 
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royal language. It approaches now and then the character of 
sentimental friendship with its fits of passionate jealousy— 


‘The letter I have just received from you,’ he says, on April 1, 
1778, ‘is in the affectionate style I used to find ever to be called forth 
in you when my service was concerned ; and so very unlike the cold- 
ness and despondency of your correspondence for some time, that I 
cannot refrain the pleasure of expressing my satisfaction at it, 
though I shall see you this day, when I will fully talk over the con- 
duct of Mr. Jackson.’ ‘I am fully convinced’ (March 16, 1778) ‘that 
you are actuated alone from a wish not to conceal the most private 
corners of your heart in writing the letter you have jyst sent me; but 
my dear Lord, it is not private pique, but an opinion formed on an 
experience of a reign of now seventeen years, that makes me resolve to 
run any personal risk rather than submit to opposition, which every 
plan deviating from strengthening the present Administration is more 
or less tending to; therefore I refer you to the genuine dictates of my 
heart which I put on paper yesterday, and transmitted to you ;* and I 
am certain that while I have no one object but to be of use to this 
country, it is impossible I can be deserted, and the road opened to a 
set of men who certainly could make me a slave for the remainder of 
my days: and whatever they may pretend, would go to the most un- 
justifiable lengths of cruelty and destruction of those who have stood 
forth in public office, of which you would be the first victim.’—( Letter 
not before printed.) 


On one occasion, it must be confessed, this cordiality in high 


quarters assumed a character a little burdensome to the British 
taxpayer. On the 9th of April, 1777, Lord North ‘delivered a 
message from the throne in which much concern was expressed 
by the King at being compelled to acquaint his faithful 
Commons that he was deeply in debt.’ Relief afforded to 
American loyalists was paraded as one of the unforeseen expenses 
in which his Majesty had been compelled to engage. ‘The 
profusion and extortion which prevailed in the Royal Household,’ 
as Lord Stanhope terms it, was a much more pressing cause. 
But, beyond all this, his faithful Commons, and everybody else, 
shrewdly suspected that ‘a considerable portion of the debt had 
been incurred in Parliamentary corruption, or from the purchase 
of votes at elections.’ A curious illustration of this practice is 
afforded by the remarkable draft letter in Lord North’s hand- 
writing (ii. 423), written when the King had accused his retiring 
minister of negligence in rendering accounts of secret service 
expenditure ; but it is too long for insertion here. On the civil 





* Apparently by mistake for the letter dated of the same day (March 16), 
already printed, in which he absolutely refuses to treat personally with Lord 
ee There are no less than three letters of March 16 and three of 
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list debate, Lord North’s persuasions succeeded in obtaining the 
satisfactory majority of 281 to 114; which, as the King observes 
with a neatly turned compliment at once to himself and his 
minister :— 


‘can have been occasioned by no other object but the opinion of the 
rectitude of my intentions, and, I sincerely believe, a real approbation 
of my conduct in having placed the management of the public affairs 
in this House in the most able and honest hands. Indeed, I am con- 
vinced that, except a desperate faction, there would not be on that 
subject scarce a dissentient voice. I wish just to hear how you find 
yourself after the fatigue of so long a debate.’ 


So far so good. But then comes the supplement to the 
transaction. Lord North having prevailed on the nation to 
pay the King’s debts, the King thinks it justice on his part 
to pay (out of the nation’s money) Lord North’s— 


‘I have now signed the last warrant for paying up the arrears due 
on my Civil List, he writes on Sept. 19 (in a letter already printed by 
Lord Stanhope), ‘and therefore seize with pleasure this instant to 
insist on doing the same for you, my dear Lord. You have at times 
dropped to me that you had been in debt ever since your first settling 
in life, and that you had never been able to get out of that difficulty. 
I therefore must insist you will now state to me whether 12,0007. or 
15,0001. will not set your affairs in order; if it will, nay, if 20,0001. 
is necessary, I am resolved you shall have no other person concerned 
in freeing them but myself. Knowing now my determination, it is 
easy for you to make a proper arrangement, and at proper times, or to 
take by degrees that sum. You know me very ill if you do not think 
that of all the letters I have ever wrote to you this one gives me the 
most pleasure; and I want no other return but your being convinced 
that I love you as well as a man of worth as I esteem you as a Minister. 
Your conduct ata critical minute I never can forget, and am glad that 
by your ability and the kindness of Parliament I am enabled to give 
you this mark of my affection, which is the only one I have ever yet 
been able to perform ; but trust some of the employments for life will 
in time become vacant, that I may reward your family.’ 


We cannot in conscience call this transaction a particularly 
happy illustration of the working of that ‘excellent constitu- 
tion,’ of which his Majesty always professed himself so deeply 
enamoured, These letters go some way towards justifying 
Horace Walpole’s sarcastic account of the transaction (‘ Last 


Journals,’ ii, 107). 


‘Lord North had certainly wished to avoid being the mover, and 
had made the most of his late illness, pleading the badness of his 
nerves. Still the weight of the debts on the civil list, and the danger 
of not obtaining an addition, if delayed, were so obvious, that = 
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had been even thoughts of making Cornwall make the motion if Lord 
North was unwilling or unable; but the latter saw that if he waived 
the office he should forfeit all the merit of his past complaisance, and 
even risk his place, if he let anybody else execute the most material 
services. He had secured none of the sinecures in the Treasury for 
his family; and he had dipped too far not to complete the attainment 
of his wages.’ 


We can only pass the affair over with the usual plea in mitiga- 
tion, that it suited well enough the political morality of that age. 
Probably there were few, not belonging to what his Majesty 
calls the ‘desperate faction’ of opposition, who would have 
thought the worse either of him or his ministers for continuing 
and accepting this tangible reward for the ‘rectitude of their 
conduct.’ 

The quarrel between the two old comrades, bound by so many 
a tie, when it came, was, as we have said, violent and irrecon- 
cilable. ‘It is difficult to believe,’ says Mr. Jesse, ‘ that they 
could have parted without feelings of affectionate regret on both 
sides.’ We believe that the King of Hanover was right, and 
Mr. Jesse wrong: the King ‘never forgave Lord North.’ He had 
submitted, indeed, however reluctantly, to his favourite’s resigna- 
tion of office in 1782. 


‘ At last,’ as he says (March 27) ‘the fatal day has come which the 
misfortunes of the times, and the sudden change of sentiments of the 
House of Commons, have driven me to, of changing the Ministry... . 
The effusion of my sorrows has made me say more than I intended ; 
but I ever did and ever shall look upon you as a friend, as well as a 
faithful servant.’ 


But after these iast expressions of sorrow, the friendship is 
evidently at an end— 


‘There is a coolness,’ says Mr. Donne (ii. 451), ‘in his letters to 
Lord North, as merely Secretary of State, affording a strong contrast 
to the occasional warmth of his language to Lord North as first Lord 
of the Treasury. Their friendship ceased with the “Coalition Ministry.” 
The King thenceforward described his once loved and trusted servant 
as a “man composed entirely of negative qualities ;’ as one who, for 
the sake of securing present ease, would risk any difficulties which 
might threaten the future. He spoke of him as “that grateful Lord 
North.” His “personal aversion” to him as well as Fox (he told 
William Grenville) “ was great.” ’ 

Nor, in later life, does he ever seem to have renewed or re- 
cognised the ties of old attachment. When his favourite died, 
blind and worn out at sixty, in 1792, the only observation of 
—e, which we have seen recorded is contained in a letter 
to Pitt :— 


‘ Having 
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‘ Having this morning received the account of the death of the Earl 
of Guildford, I take the first opportunity of acquainting Mr. Pitt that 
the Wardenship of the Cinque Ports is an office for which I will not 
receive any recommendations, having resolved to confer it on him, as 
a mark of that regard which his eminent services have deserved 
from me.’ 


King George has been much reproached with this hardness of 
heart towards one whom he had loved so well. Perhaps with 
justice. He certainly was not of a forgiving character. But it 
must be remembered, on the other hand, that posterity has con- 
firmed the verdict which the King passed in his heart on his 
‘grateful’ servant; that the Coalition with Fox was, on the 
part of Lord North, as profligate and shameless a measure 
towards the public as it was thankless towards his Royal bene- 
factor, after all the counsel which they two had shared, and the 
storms which they had weathered side by side. On the other 
hand, Lord Sydney, as a ‘ King’s friend ’ of 1789, speaks with the 
utmost bitterness of the ‘ filthy conduct of Lord North, who is led 
down to the House to act under Sheridan, to joke on the King’s 
misfortunes.’ (Cornwallis Correspondence, Feb, 21, 1789.) 

But the sting of Lord North’s behaviour was undoubtedly his 
union with Charles Fox—that bitterly hated personal enemy, 
over whose offences the minister and the King had exchanged so 
much reciprocal indignation. It is difficult—even with all the 
light which a library of recent publications has thrown on the 
whole subject—to realise the intensity of that hatred, or to arrive 
distinctly at the cause of it. Much has been ascribed to the 
effect produced on the King’s mind by the real or supposed 
connection of Fox with the early profligacies of the Prince 


of Wales.* That this had much to do with keeping up the 





* Mr. Jesse. says (ii. 367), ‘It has been affirmed (Quart. Rev., vol. ev. p. 481) 
that when the Prince conceived a boyish passion for Mrs. Robinson, Fox not only 
acted too friendly and accommodating a part on the occasion, but that the King’s 
knowledge of this discreditable fact was the main cause of his personal aversion 
to the man whom he regarded as his son's destroyer. It is but fair, however, to 
Fox’s memory to relieve him from this apparently unsubstantiated charge.’ The 
words used in the passage cited from this ‘ Review’ are, that ‘Fox and Lord 
Malden had the credit’ of the transaction. It is much more broadly stated in the 
* Life of George the Fourth,’ by H. E. Lloyd, published in 1830. ‘Charles James 
Fox and the Lord Malden brought Perdita and Florizel, as the Prince was now 
called, together....... The King never afterwards looked upon them in any 
other light than that of seducers,’ This H. E. (Hannibal Evans) Lloyd, was only 
a veteran book-maker, but he was not an inventor, and moreover was a great 
admirer of Fox. According to the anonymous author of the continuation of Mary 
Robinson’s ‘ Memoir,’ when the Prince of Wales parted from the lady after a few 
months, and she applied, to him for money, ‘the business was submitted to the 
arbitration of Mr. Fox.’ Of course such loose assertions would be worth nothing 
on the question of fact. But the scandal, which had reached the public, had no 
doubt reached the King. 
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intensity of the aversion, we have no doubt. But the first 
offence was certainly political, and, apparently, arose out of 
Fox’s early opposition to the King’s favourite project of the 
Royal Marriage Bill. The first notice of him which we 
find in these pages is as early as Feb. 23,1772. Only a year 
before, Fox had been still in unfledged Toryhood, had ‘abused 
the City as his father used to do,’ and had been ‘ mobbed in a 
riot upon the Lord Mayor going to the House of Commons,’ 
{Lord Russell’s Memorials, i. 68). But on the 20th Feb., 1772, 
having quarrelled with Lord North, he resigned his place in the 
Admiralty ; which seems to have occasioned the peculiar bitter- 
ness of the letter in question. As this letter has not been 
previously printed, and is curiously illustrative of the royal way 
of thinking in more ways than one, we subjoin it. The occasion 
was the petition presented by Sir W. Meredith for relief from 
subscription to the Thirty-nine Articles. 
* Queen’s House, Feb. 23rd, 1772. 
20 min. pt, 10 p.m, 

‘Lorp Nortu,—The account I have just received from you of the 
very handsome majority this day gives me infinite satisfaction. I 
ewne [sic] myself a sincere friend to our Constitution, both Ecclesias- 
tical and Civil, and as such a great enemy to any inovations [sicl, 
for, in this mixed Government, it is highly necessary to avoid novelties. 
We know that all wise nations have stuck scrupulously to their antient 
customs. Why are we, therefore, in opposition to them, to seem to 
have no other object but to be altering every rule our ancestors have 
left us? ‘Indeed, this arises from a general disinclination to every 
restraint ; and, I am sorry to say, the present Presbyterians seem so 
much more resembling Socinians than Christians, that I think the 
test was never so necessary as at present for obliging them to prove 
themselves Christians. I think Mr. C. Fox would have acted more 
becomingly towards you and himself if he had absented himself from 
the House, for his conduct cannot be attributed to conscience, but to 
his aversion to all restraints.’ * 


Throughout this correspondence, the name of Fox is scarcely 
ever thenceforth mentioned except as the text for some invective. 
The antipathy was incurable, and remained to the statesman’s 
dying day. Fox owned that ‘no man could gain the King’ 
according to the well-known story in Nichol’s reminiscences. 





* The methodical ere of dating by hours and minutes is adhered to in 


almost every letter. e have not thought it necessary to preserve it in all our 
extracts. It recalls a story mentioned by Wraxall, that when the King answered 
Lord George Germaine’s note announcing the surrender of Lord Cornwallis, 
‘there was only one little circumstance in the letter, which, to Lord George’s 
— eye, betrayed unwonted emotion, The King had omitted to mark the 

y and hour of his writing.’ Yy 
et 
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Yet he tried it—with a bad grace enough—in his latest days, 
and earned thereby only the scorn of his old associates: a scorn 
which is thus expressed by one of the sternest of them, Sir 
Philip Francis, in a ‘character of Charles Fox,’ which he left, 
and which remains in manuscript. It was written after tlie’ 
statesman’s death, when Francis was an aged man; but the 
Junian fire burns grimly under the snows of seventy years. * 


‘I lived to see him, when he wanted nothing, and ought to have had 
no interest or ambition but, for his own sake, to close such a life with 
consistency and honour, drop at once, luminous to the last, as lightning 
falls from heaven, not stopping half way, not catching at a stump or 
twig to break the fall, not halting at the common landing-places of 
trading politicians, of midway statesmen, of de medietate patriots and 
orators, with half a tongue ready for either side, from which he might 
have mounted and soared again, as Chatham did after a peerage and a 
pension, which he;took and might justly have claimed as his right ; 
but down he went, 

— Plumb down he drops, 
Ten thousand fathoms deep ;” 


and there I heard him, in a special pleading for Hanover against 
England in 1806,+ pronounce the panegyric, and bear witness to the 





* It is difficult to speak of Francis and Lord North without being haunted by 
remembrances of the old ‘Junius’ question ; but we must forbear from indulging 
them at present. One observation has occurred to us in reading these letters. 
The King took a great interest in the mission of the Commissioners to India 
(1774). General Clavering was one of his especial favourites. Of Francis, |the 
third Commissioner, when mentioned to him as a candidate for the appointment, 
he says, ‘As to the other gentlemen that have applied to you, I do not know 
anything of their personal qualifications, except Mr. Francis, who is allowed to be 
aman of-tallents.’ (June 8, 1773.) From Francis’s curious, but most cautious, 
fragment of autobiography (as yet unprinted) we learn (in exact accordance with 
this letter) that he made his application to Lord Barrington for the place on 
June 4; who thereupon wrote ‘ the handsomest and strongest letter imaginable in 
my favour to Lord North. Other interests contributed, but 1 owe my success to 
Lord Barrington.’ What those ‘ other interests’ were we must still collect 
by surmise as well as we can. ‘It gives you vast power and a vast salary,’ 
writes to him his particular ally and relation, Richard Tilghman, from Phila- 
delphia (Sept. 29, 1773, MS.). ‘As for the justice, or policy, of the thing, I 
know nothing about them. But how did you get this appointment? It is 
miraculous that a man should resign his office in 1772, and in 1773, without any 
change of the Ministry, be advanced in so very extraordinary a manner. Your 
merit and abilities I was always ready to acknowledge, Sir. But I was never taught 
to think much of Lord North’s virtue ordiscernment, His treatment of you has in 
some measure redeemed him in my opinion.’ One thing may be pretty clearly 
inferred from the King’s letter, as has been shewn by other critics besides our- 
selves. It is scarcely possible that on June 8, 1773, both he and Lord North 
could have known that Francis was Junius; and thus far the well-known story 
pines to-Gen. Desaguliers is unsupported._(See Wade's ‘Junius,’ vol. il. 
p- lxxix.) 

+ The allusion is probably to Fox’s speech of April 23, in that year, on ‘the 
King's message relating to Prussia.’ As Fox’s sentiments on that occasion earned 
him the ‘cordial approbation’ of Lord Castlereagh, they were hardly likely to 
meet with that of Francis. : 

Vol. 122.— No. 244. x virtues 
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virtues of his Royal master George the Third! all which he did ex 
abundanti, without necessity or the least call for it. Neither could it 
possibly be of any service to him towards gaining the king, as he well 
knew, and must have known, if he knew anything of that gentleman. 
- ... And what did he gain by it? To be suspected, if not con- 
victed, of insincerity by every man of sense and spirit in the kingdom, 
even among his friends, such as Coke of Norfolk, Plummer of Herts, 
&c., who all knew that every word he uttered on this subject was 
false. And what would he have lost by acting firmly, or by dying a 
year or two sooner, while his reputation was entire? ‘The short 
possession of a place from which the best of princes would have taken 
the first opportunity to expel him, as he did Grey.and Grenville eight 
months after. . . . His retreat from Parliament in 1797, as far as it 
concerned the public only, did not want a justification 

nation had no claim on him for gratitude or service, nor was his 
absence at all regretted by what is called the public. It was unjust 
to the City of Westminster to hold, and not to occupy, the place they 
gave him. Attendance is a duty inseparable from the station, and on 
no account to be waved or renounced, especially by a man so likely to 
be followed by so many others. It was unjust and ungrateful to his 
party and friends, who had lately paid his debts, and made him inde- 
pendent, not surely for the purpose of enabling him to desert them, 
to retire into the country, and to marry Mrs. Armistead. At all 
events he should have gone alone, and not have taken his friends and 
as many of his party as he could influence along with him to cover his 
retreat, as in fact he did, though not without airs of remonstrance, 
and requests to engage them to stay. There, however, should have 
ended his political life, by quitting Parliament. He might then, 
though far from blameless, have died without dishonour, and no man 
probably would have examined the ashes of his heart.’ 


Undoubtedly, as Mr. Donne expresses it, the King was a good 
hater. Some-of the evidences of this quality afforded by these 
volumes are striking enough, some amusing. It makes the 
reader smile to observe how, on particular contingencies, the 
simple act of taking part in opposition turns a man, in the Royal 
opinion, into a monster. The Duke of Richmond offends him 
(1773) by moving ‘that a conference be desired with the Com- 
mons upon the subject matter of the East India Company’s 
Regulation Bill.’ This, in the King’s judgment, ‘shews the 
Duke of Richmond’s blackness, if it wanted any elucidation.’ 
His verdict on Dundas—destined, in later days, to become a 
favourite—is shrewd enough, but spiteful. 


‘The more I think on the conduct of the Advocate of Scotland, the 
more I am incensed against him; more favours have been bestowed on 
that man than ever were bestowed on any Scotch lawyer, and he 
seemed studiously to embrace an opportunity to create difficulties ; but 
men of tallents, when not accompanied with integrity, are pests a 
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of blessings to society, and true wisdom ought to erush them rather 
than encourage them !’—(Feb. 24, 1778.) 


The following (one of those now published for the first time) 
gives the measure of his sentiments as to his English legal 
advisers about the same time (April 21, 1779), 


‘It is impossible to be more pleased than I am with the very frank | 
manner in which Lord North opened himself to me on the present ill- 
humour of the Attorney-General. It had the appearance of unbosom- 
ing to a friend..... Lord North is much above any little intrigue, 
which certainly is very prevalent in the composition of the Attorney- 
General (Wedderburn), and still more so in that of his pupil Mr. 
Eden. What I have to recommend is, that Lord North would place 
his chief political confidence in the Chancellor (Thurlow), who is 
a very firm and fair* man, will, if called upon, give on any business 
his sentiments, yet not ambitious of going out of his particular line, 
therefore will not attempt the part of a Mentor, which the two other 
gentlemen have but too much aimed at not to have caused Lord North 
much uneasiness, and ‘every quarrel could only be healed by some job. 
Let the Lord-Advocate be gained to attend the whole session, and let 
him have the confidence concerning measures in Parliament, but not 
concerning the filling of employments, which might, as in the former 
mode, give trouble.’ 


Respecting Eden (the first Lord Auckland) to whom reference 


is here made, there are some curious evidences both of the 
King’s appreciation of men, and of the suspicious way of looking 
at them, which long familiarity with the political world had 
given him. ‘Lord Auckland,’ says Mr. Jesse,{ ‘had formerly 
been held in great regard by the King, but had forfeited it, as 
he had ‘also forfeited the regard of Lord North, by his political 
conduct.’ This is not exactly the case. George the Third seems 
to have had a liking for Eden, as well as a high opinion of his 
talents (he was sent to America in 1778, as one of those three 
unlucky Commissioners whom Mr. Donne treats so severely), but, 
at the same time, to have thoroughly appreciated from the be- 
ginning the slippery qualities which details lately brought to 
light, relating to much more recent days, have so fully illustrated. 
‘Intrigue,’ he says, ‘is so prevalent in his composition,’ ‘It 
is impossible for me (Sept. 25, 1780) to follow Mr, Eden through 
the mazes and turnings he is for ever treading.’ 

The following two letters, which Mr. Donne has now for 
the first time made public, are curious as evincing the extreme 
solicitude of the King, even at the earliest period, respecting the 





* Could the King have foreseen 1788, he would hardly have used these epithets. 
t Vol. iii. p. 512, 
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arrangement for the education of his children, which, neverthe- 
less, on the whole, succeeded so ill. 
*St. James’s, May 3ist, 1776. | 
15 min. pt. 1 p.m, 
‘Lorp Nortu,—I have this instant received your letter, which 
throws me into the greatest state of uneasiness I ever felt. Last year, 
when I mentioned the application of the Duke of Montague for the 
Earldom of Montague, you never reminded me of wishing that title 
for Lady Beaulieu; on Wednesday was sevennight, when I men- 
tioned that the creating Lord Bruce an Earl would oblige me to create 
his brother Earl of Montague, and also on Wednesday, when I directed 
the preparing the two warrants, this did [not] Sccasion any other 
remark than that it would distress Lady Beaulieu, I have accordingly, 
through Lord Bruce, acquainted the Duke that he will be Earl of 
Montague ; I cannot retract. If you do wish an Earldom for Lady 
Beaulieu, I will grant her one of any other name to ease your mind ; 
but fairly owne I think her conduct to me, as that of all her family, 
deserved none. Come immediately, I cannot go to my levée, nor see 
any mortal, till you have been here.’ 


* Queen’s House, June 2nd, 1776. 
20 min. pt. 8 p.m, 

‘ Lorp Nortu,—I thought by the step I had taken yesterday that my 
distress was at an end; but after you ieft me this day I saw the Bishop 
of Litchfield, who brought me the melancholy news that some difii- 
culties from Lady Bruce had so agitated her husband that he could 
not think of being Governor to my children. The Bishop broke it 
with the greatest gentleness. I instantly sent for Lord Ashburnham, 
whose secrecy I could depend upon, to acquaint the Duke of Mon- 
tague of this event, and to desire the Duke to come to me. I have so 
powerfully shown that my fresh distress arose from his family, that I 
have persuaded him to supply the place of his brother, which he does 
on the following conditions—not to be appointed until Wednesday, 
by which he avoids appearing on the birthday, for which he has no 
cloaths, and that Lord Bruce may still have the Earldom of Ailes- 
bury. You will therefore, without farther delay, order the Earldom 
of Montague for the Duke, with the remainder to the Duchess of 
Buccleugh and her male heirs. I am this instant going to Kew 
to acquaint my sons of this change.’—See ‘ Walpole’s Last Journals,’ 
ii, 53. 


We have perhaps given proof enough incidentally—but much 
more might be added—of the King’s possession of one eminently 
kingly quality: the knowledge of men, where favour or inve- 
terate prejudice did not distort his judgment of them. As 
to the question of his general abilities, that has been thoroughly 
and often discussed in these pages and elsewhere. That the 
abundant revelations of the last twenty years have raised him 
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in general opinion, in this respect, there can be no doubt. It 
was the Whig fashion of some years ago to decry him as ex- 
tremely stupid, as well as.uneducated and illiterate. As regards 
the latter charge, these very letters (so far as they were known 
to the public) were often referred to in proof. We are now able 
to estimate them better. George the Third was far from a well- 
educated man. But the peculiarities of his style and diction, 
in ordinary correspondence, were by no means so much owing to 
this circumstance as to another; the extraordinary precipitation 
with which he wrote, as well as spoke.* Unquestionably, as we 
have said, this was part of the morbid side of his mind. While 
dashing off his notes to Lord North—at the rate sometimes of 
three or four a day, on every conceivable subject, he absolutely 
discarded the rules of spelling, and broke Priscian’s head, as Mr. 
Donne phrases it, without the slightest remorse. There are many 
of us—men naturally or habitually accurate—to whom a slip in 
spelling, or even in grammar, would be an impossibility, under any 
pressure of hurry. But there are others, particularly men who 
read but little and converse much, whose propensity, more or less 
effectually conquered, is, when they take pen in hand, to write as 
they talk, ungrammatically, and to spell by the hearing. George 
the Third when writing hasty notes scarcely resisted at all the 
temptation to take his ease in these particulars. But the proof that 
his clerical errors arose from negligence only are simple enough. 
When he gave himself the pains, he both wrote and spelt as 
correctly as any educated and sensible man. The reader may 
easily ascertain this for himself, by comparing with these per- 
functory scrawls such serious compositions as that spirited, though 
peevish, letter to Lord Temple, of April 1, 1783, which is printed 
in the ‘ Court and Cabinets of George III.’ i. 218, and contrast- 
ing its diction with that of the notes to Lord North of the same 
month. Or take the following to Lord North himself, of June 
11, 1770, which Sir James Mackintosh could not believe to be 
genuine : 

‘ The original, however (says Mr. Donne), is in his Majesty’s hand- 
writing ; and as he intimates that it was deliberately composed, the 
absence of ungrammatical or confused sentences may be accounted for 
without resorting to Sir James's supposition. The King, when he 
took time, did not write ill.’ 





* This habit was always painfully remarkable in crises of political difficulty. 

‘ You will easily suppose,’ says Mr. Grenville to Lord Temple, after describing an 

important interview in aod. 1783, ‘ that I have not been able to recollect the 

precise words of a conversation so very diffuse, upon so very many subjects, and 

which lasted from eleven last night till past one this morning.’ (‘Court and 
Cabinets of George the Third,’ i. 192.) 

Though, 
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Though, for our own parts, we cannot quite subscribe to the King 
of Hanover’s indulgent estimate of his father’s epistolary ability : 
‘No man wrote better, or knew how to express his opinion in a 


concise way, than George the Third.’ —Jesse, ii. 47. 


‘I should think it the greatest instance among the many I have 
met with of ingratitude and injustice, if it could be supposed that any 
man in my dominions more ardently desired the restoration of peace 
and solid happiness in every part of this empire than I do ; there is 
no personal sacrifice I could not readily yield for so desirable an 
object; but at the same time no inclination to get out of the present 
difficulties, which certainly keep my mind very far from a state of 
ease, can incline me to enter into what I look upon as the destruction 
of the empire. I have heard Lord North frequently drop that the 
advantages to be gained by this contest could never repay the expence ; 
I owne that, let any war be ever so successful, if persons will sit 
down and weigh the expences, they will find, as in the last, that it has 
impoverished the State, enriched individuals, and perhaps raised the 
name only of the conquerors; but this is only weighing such events 
in the scale of a tradesman behind his counter. It is necessary for 
those in the station it has pleased Divine Providence to place me to 
weigh whether expences, though very great, are not sometimes neces- 
sary to prevent what might be more ruinous to a country than the loss 
of money. The present contest with America I cannot help seeing as 
the most serious in which any country was ever engaged ; it contains 
such a train of consequences that they must be examined to feel its 
real weight. Whether the laying a tax was deserving all the evils 
that have arisen from it, I should suppose no man could alledge (sic) 
that without being thought more fit for Bedlam than a seat in the 
Senate ; but step by step the demands of America have risen: inde- 
pendance is their object; that certainly is one which every man not 
willing to sacrifice every object to a momentary and inglorious peace 
must concurr with me in thinking that this country can never submit 
to: should America succeed in that, the West Indies must follow 
them, not independence, but must for its own interest be dependent 
on North America. Ireland would soon follow the same plan and be 
a separate state; then this island would be reduced to itself, and soon 
would be a poor island indeed, for, reduced in her trade, merchants 
would retire with their wealth to climates more to their advantage, 
and shoals of manufacturers would leave this country for the new 
empire. These self-evident consequences are not worse than what 
can arise should the Almighty permit every event to turn out to our 
disadvantage ; consequently this country has but one sensible, one 
great line to follow, the being ever ready to make peace when to be 
obtained without submitting to terms that in their consequence must 
annihilate this empire, and with firmness to make every effort to 
deserve success.’ 


But to pass to more important qualifications than good 
spelling 
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spelling and grammar. There is no doubt that the King had 
not, as he himself quaintly regrets, ‘the powers of oratory of a 
Demosthenes, or the pen of an Addison’ (ii. 321). There is 
a striking contrast between the dulness and narrowness, and 
extreme of commonplace, in which he generally expresses him- 
self respecting matters of political interest—the ‘twaddle,’ to 
speak irreverently, to which he treats Lord North—the truisms, 
which one would be tempted to call Joseph Surface-like, were it 
not for the transparent honesty of the writer, respecting the 
beauties of the British Constitution, and the preference due to 
virtue over vice, with which he is wont to preface the intimation 
of some audacious act of autocracy—and the resolute, able coup- 
Teil with which he sometimes seizes a merely practical ques- 
tion, Obstinate he was to the extreme extent of that quality, 
obstinate in adherence to what he deemed principles, obstinate 
in achieving his will for minor purposes ; but between these two 
classes of subjects, there was another on which his good sense 
overcame his obstinacy. No one seems to have known better 
than he, at times, when to change his front in face of an enemy, 
when to seek to obtain by a flank movement what he had missed 
in a dash, It was not without truth, in this sense, that Lord 
Grenville observed in one of his private letters (as quoted by 
Lord Russell) that ‘George the Third always knew when he 
myst give way.’ 

The following short letter (hitherto unprinted) in the matter of 
Wilkes, with Mr. Donne’s commentary on it, will illustrate our 
meaning :— 

* Queen’s House, March 20th, 1771. 
55 min. pt. 9 a.m. 

* Lorp Nortx,—I am sorry the business of committing the Lord 
Mayor could not be concluded last night, for every delay in a breach 
of privilege of so enormous a kind seems to indicate to the bystander 
a less attachment in the House of Commons to its own authority than 
every wellwisher can desire; besides, whatever time is given to the 
Lord Mayor is in reality allowing consultation and plans of disturb- 
ance to the factious. I owne I could have wished that Wilkes had 
not been ordered before the House, for he must be in a jail the next 
term if not given new life by some punishment inflicted on him, which 
will bring him new supplies; and I do not doubt he will hold such a 
language that will oblige some notice to be taken of him.’ 

‘His Majesty, indeed (remarks Mr. Donne), was very near the 
truth, and showed that, whatever the House may have done, he had 
learnt wisdom from the Middlesex election. There can be no doubt 
that the printers’ business did not answer Mr. Wilkes’s expectations 
when he caught at it. “ His fortunes,” says Mr. Massey (Hist. ii. 
Pp. 91), “ were again at a low ebb; the subscriptions which had flowed 
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so freely to his relief during the Middlesex elections had fallen off as 
that excitement wore away ; the Society for the Support of the Bill of 
Rights began to think that their organisation might be available for 
other objects than the relief of a patriot’s pecuniary necessities, A 
dispute had arisen between Wilkes and a former friend and coadjutor, 
the celebrated Parson Horne; and, as usually happens with patriots 
when they fall out, Wilkes and Horne became implacable foes, and 
Horne, who had proved himself a match for Junius, was much more 
than a match for Wilkes.”’—Comp. ‘ Lord Mahon,’ v. p. 299-301. 


We have always thought that the King’s advice to Lord North 
as to the best mode of pursuing the contest with America after 
the accession of France to her alliance, furnished another and far 
more remarkable instance of his possession of this faculty, and 
comprehension of the maxim ‘reculer pour mieux sauter.’ It is 
a great pity that we are unable to ascertain what answers Lord 
North himself made to appeals thus frequently addressed to him, 
and (as we know) so entirely disregarded :— 

* Jan. 3lst, 1778. 

* You will remember that after the recess I strongly advised you 
not to bring forward a proposition for restoring tranquility to North 
America, not from any absurd ideas of unconditional submission my 
mind never harboured, but from perceiving that whatever can be pro- 
posed will be liable not to bring America back to a sense of attach- 
ment to the mother country, yet to dissatisfy this country, which has 
in the most handsome manner chearfully carried on the contest, and 
therefore has a right to have the struggle continued untill convinced 
that it is in vain. Perhaps this is the minute of all others that you 
ought to be the least in a hurry to produce any plan of that kind, for 
every letter from France adds to the appearance of a speedy declara- 
tion of war: should that event happen, it might perhaps be wise to 
strengthen the forces in Canada, the Floridas, and Nova Scotia: 
withdraw the rest from North America, and without loss of time 
employ them in attacking New Orleans, and the French and Spanish 
West India possessions. Success in those parts would repay us the 
great expenses incurred ; we must at the same time continue destroy- 
ing the trade and ports of the rebellious colonies, and thus soon bring 
both contests to a conclusion : and this country, having had its atten- 
tion diverted to a fresh object, would be in a better temper to subscribe 
to such terms as administration might think advisable to offer America, 
who on her part will at such a time be more ready to treat than at the 
present hour. 

‘ Perhaps,’ he says in another letter of the same month, ‘the time 
may come when it will be wise to abandon all North America but 
Canada, Nova Scotia, and the Floridas: but then the generality of the 
nation must see it first in that light; but to treat with Independence 
can never be possible.’—See also ii. 207. 


Mr. Donne does the King a great deal less than justice in this 
matter 
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matter. Lord Barrington (Secretary-at-War) wrote to Lord North 
on August 8, 1775 :— 


‘As it is the measure of Government to have a large army in 
North America, it is my duty and inclination to make that measure 
succeed to the utmost: though my opinion always has been, and still 
is, that the Americans may be reduced by the fleet, but never can be 
by the army.’ 

On which Mr. Donne observes :-— 

‘Had the King listened to his Secretary at War, instead of trusting 

Lord George Germaine, and forcing Lord North into a course of 


which he disapproves, much “dishonour” and infinite “loss” might 
have been spared to England even at this moment of the crisis.’ 


Now, if France had not joined the United States, and if the 
British forces had been handled by men of ability instead of 
incapables like Howe and Burgoyne, it is very possible that the 
rebellion, in spite of all the resolution and resources of the 
Americans, might have been suppressed by the army; whereas 
it is very certain that it never could have been by the navy. 
But when France mingled in the business, the conditions of the 
problem were entirely changed ; and we see that the King, if he 
could have had his way, would then have done what Lord Barring- 
ton prematurely advised three years before. And had the King’s 
views prevailed, the French and American fleets would not have 
been paramount in the Chesapeake, while Cornwallis was be- 
sieged by a force of thrice his amount in York Town. 

Although, however, our own estimate of King George’s 
capacity is certainly very different from that professed by the 
authors of the ‘ Rolliad ’ and their allies, and the descendants of 
these in the next generation, yet we were quite unprepared for the 
panegyric recently pronounced upon his ability by the staunchest 
surviving inheritor of Whig last century traditions—by Lord 
Russell himself—in the last volume of his ‘ Life of Fox ?’-— 


‘In the resources of skill and subtlety, and of what is commonly 
called “ kingcraft,” the King was infinitely superior to Pitt. From 
the commencement of his reign he had practised on the statesmen of 
the greatest fame and popularity. He had defeated Pitt by appealing 
to George Grenville and the Duke of Bedford; he had got rid of 
Grenville by calling in Lord Rockingham; he had supplanted Lord 
Rockingham by calling upon Lord Chatham; upon Lord Chatham’s 
failure, he had supplied his loss by making a tool of Lord North ; 
and, lastly, he had defeated the coalition of Fox and North by calling 
upon the younger Pitt. Then, again, as to measures, he had bafiled 
the plans of Pitt the elder, which would have pacified America, 


and the larger and liberal views of Pitt the younger, which — 
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have pacified Ireland, by the intimate knowledge of men and of the 
national character, which gave him a mastery over the greatest and 
highest of his subjects.'-—‘ Life of Fox,’ iii. 324. 


That Farmer George was a cleverer fellow than Laurence and 
Fitzpatrick or even Fox and Sheridan gave him credit for, we 
can well believe. But that he was such a crowned Machiavel 
as this picture represents, and the magnates of Whig and Tory 
tradition such innocent victims in his grasp, we for our own 
parts can by no means suppose. We think that George the 
Third’s undoubted ‘mastery,’ in most emergencies and in the 
long run, over so many leading politicians,-is chiefly ascribable 
to a cause quite independent of his abilities. He was always 
determined to play out his own game; and, in doing so against 
— opponents, he had the advantage which the Bank, at 

omburg or Baden, possesses over individual players. His 
‘reserve’ was greater than theirs, He could better afford to stand 
a run against him than they severally could. Possessed of the 
full resources of royal influence and patronage, and in the habit 
of making the most unsparing use of them (we avoid the word 
‘unscrupulous’ lest we should seem to imply a moral judg- 
ment which we had no intention to pass) he could overpower 
them by a pressure to which they must needs ultimately suc- 
cumb. Only one man ever broke the king’s bank at the game 
of politics—and that was William Pitt. And even in that 
instance the final victory was a divided one. The best analogy 
which we can find in this respect to the case of George. the 
Third is that of one whom he in many points resembled—the 
other bourgeois sovereign of modern days, Louis Philippe. But 
the latter’s difficulties were greater, and proved insuperable, 
though he was doubtless in many respects the more gifted man 
of the two. 

Of the determined self-will with which the king set about his 
self-imposed mission, to govern as well as reign, during the 

riod now under review, it is unnecessary to speak, as no trait 
in history is better known. ‘The power of a single will’ (as 
Lord Russell truly says) ‘ was conspicuous: but the constitution 
afforded ample means of overruling that will, had the minister 
obeyed his own convictions, or had the House of Commons been 
true to the people whom they represented.’ No doubt: but, 
generally speaking, king, majority of the House of Commons, 
and constituencies, were all of a mind. We are convinced that 
Mr. Donne, conversant as he is with the subject, mistakes in 
one important respect the real character of the sovereign. ‘Had 
he not,’ he asks, ‘ been trained to believe it his duty to be overs 
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inch a king im his own realm: how much more so over its 
dependencies!” We cannot imagine any ground for the suppo- 
sition that the King wanted to be more a King in America than 
in England. But, in plain truth, to suppose George the Third 
a believer in his own divine right, or a practical disciple of the 
high ‘ prerogative’ school, is to mistake him altogether. He 
was no stickler for the rights of kings in a general way. Like a 
plain Englishman as he was, he was quite content to govern 
under the ‘ Revolution settlement.’ Only men of imaginative 
and prejudiced minds, like Horace Walpole’s, attributed to him 
in earnest any Stuart-like notions. Nor have we observed any ex- 
pression of his reliance on that quasi-divine right of English law- 
yers, Prerogative. We do not remember having noticed that he 
once uses the word in all this correspondence. In careless conversa- 
tion (if we may believe one of Mr. Massey’s MS. authorities) he 
said that ‘the English Constitution was the finest system in the 
world, but not fit for a king. He was the only slave.” And 
though he touches on the subject of the Crown’s legal powers in 
me rather remarkable passage (with reference to the City 
Address and Petition against signing the Quebec Bill, June 29, 
1774) he does so with, for him, unusual caution. 


‘Iam clear that, though I hope the Crown will ever be able to 
prevent [sic] a Bill it thinks detrimental to be thrown out in one or 
other House of Parliament without making use of its right of refusing 
the assent, yet I shall never consent to using any expression that 
tends to establish that at no time the making use of that poweris neces- 
sary.’ 


His principal motive of action was of quite a different 
character. He claimed obedience and assistance from all honest 
people, not because he was ‘every inch a King,’ but because he 
was, in his own estimation, thoroughly and always in the right. 
He might have addressed his ministers in the Duchess de la 
Ferté’s language to Mademoiselle Delaunay, ‘Tiens, mon en- 
fant, je ne vois que moi qui aie toujours raison.’ The story 
told by Mr. Jesse, how, at the commencement of one of his 
fits of insanity, he startled the people at prayers in the chapel 
by putting his head out of the Royal closet, and following 
the reader with peculiar emphasis, ‘Forty years long was I 
grieved with this generation, and said, it is a people which do 
err in their hearts, for they have not known my ways’ expresses 
grotesquely his simple conviction of his own political infalli- 
bility. And he entertained no doubt that all ‘honest citizens,’ 
as Cicero ealled people on his own side, were ready to follow 
him, and that his opponents were only a ‘ desperate — 
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whom it was justifiable to oppose by all the means which power 
placed in his hands. He was only the representative and cham- 
pion of the beauty, excellence, and perfection of the British 
constitution as by law established, on which he loved to dilate 
in stereotyped phrase. 


‘I will rather risk my crown than do what I think personally dis- 
graceful; and whilst I have no wish but for the good and prosperity 
of my country, it is impossible that the nation shall not stand by me; 
if they will not, they shall have another king }’ 

‘Common honesty, and that sense of honour which must reside in 
the heart of every man born of a noble family, would oblige you at 
this hour to stand firmly to the aid of him who thinks he deserves the 
assistance of every honest man.’ 


He never seemed to invoke personal loyalty to his aid, but 
British patriotism, as he understood it. 


‘It is attachment to my country that alone actuates my purposes, 
and Lord North shall see that at least there is one person willing to 


preserve unspoiled-the most beautiful combination that ever was 
framed.’ 


Such was his every-day language. Now, to misunderstand him 
in this particular is, in fact, to misconceive the mainspring of 
his power among his subjects, and the key to all his success. 
A sovereign in this country who were to use the Spanish style, 
‘I, the king,’ would not have a chance. A sovereign who terms 
himself, ‘ We, the people,’ is nearly irresistible. It was in that 
name—honestly used by himself, and honestly accepted by those 
for whom he spoke—that he maintained his predominant share 
in the Government. And undoubtedly, during the greater part 
of his reign—though with exceptions—he was the king of the 
people ; not of the more far-sighted politicians, whose following 
is always small; not of the Whig families, nor of the City, nor 
the populace; but of the great majority of his middle-class 
subjects, with their love of honesty and domestic order, and 
morality, and bluntness, their fondness for respectable platitudes, 
their ‘few plain instincts and their few plain rules ;’ and with 
minds, on the whole, wonderfully analogous to his own. 

Such were the qualities which lost us America. So historical 
criticism continually repeats, and Mr. Donne only echoes the 
ordinary sentence. And yet, strictly speaking, the reproach is 
not well-founded. The measures which lost us America were 
the Stamp Act, and the ungracious as well as short-sighted 
policy which made us at once show weakness by receding from 
our position, and show ill-will by not frankly receding from it, 
but always brandishing in the sight of her people the emblem of 
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a power of which we no longer possessed the reality. But all 
this series of mistakes was wrought by the Grenville ministry 
and their successors, before the King had assumed any decided 
share in the Government. It is possible, no doubt, that a sound 
adherence on his part to the principles of the first Rockingham 
administration might have repaired the breach ; but it is scarcely 
probable. But his real and leading share in those great transac- 
tions was this; that when the breach was once effected and 
recourse had been had to arms, he absolutely refused to give 
way ; that he persisted in vain efforts to reconquer America. 
When France had turned against us, when Richmond, and 
Burke, and Fox, were for treating with America on terms of 
independence, and saving only, if possible, the rag of our former 
connection in some project of a federal alliance, ‘it was the 
king,’ in Mr. Bancroft’s words, ‘who persuaded his minister to 
forego the opportunity which never could recur.’ For four years 
more, by mere force of will, he imposed on statesmen, who saw 
but too clearly the impossibility of effecting the object, a perse- 
verance in hopeless hostilities, and carried them on even to the 
‘bitter end,’ until the system absolutely broke down under him. 
All this is true; but let us fairly estimate the real amount of the 
charge. We leave abstract ‘rights’ to those who love shadowy 
argument: the ‘right’ of a dependency to secede, the ‘right’ 
of a State to prevent such secession. But we are content to look 
only at the simplest and most practical issue. Let us assume 
that it is wrong for a government to force into submission an 
unwilling community, federated or dependent, from any pride of 
sovereignty or conceit of national honour: but that it is, on the 
other hand, not only right, but a bounden duty, for government 
to repress and ‘stamp out’ a secession, however popular, if that 
secession threatens the prosperity or the security of the whole 
community. George the Third believed that the prosperity of his 
empire was bound up in the maintenance of American dominion, 
just as Abraham Lincoln believed that the prosperity of his vast 
Republic was bound up in the maintenance of the Union. And 
each of them, Prince and President alike, was backed up in that 
belief by the zeal of his countrymen. And by that belief each 
stood absolved of blood-guiltiness: or neither. Policy may be 
justified by events ; the motives which dictate a policy can only be 
pronounced right or wrong in accordance with a higher criterion. 
George the Third was wrong in his judgment, as time has shown : 
for the loss of America did not injure England. Whether the 
champions of ‘ the North’ were right or wrong in theirs, time 
has not yet revealed, and perhaps never may reveal ; for the ex- 
periment of secession was not tried to its ultimate results, Let 
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us therefore take heed lest in repeating the ordinary formula of 
animadversion on George the Third’s determination to subdue 
America, we are not adopting a moral rule which would con- 
demn others—whether monarchs or majorities—whose policy 
differed from his only in respect of success. And, farther, we 
must take the good with the evil. The very same qualities of 
head and heart, in sovereign and people, which carried us 
through our American defeats, fought out victoriously the 
struggle of later years with France. Our lot is cast in more 
tranquil times, and far more indulgent times; in which (as a 
noble lord remarked in the late Fenian debate) High Treason 
seems to be about the safest amusement which a man can allow 
himself. And long may these times continue: for though stern 
repression may again be more necessary than we have lately found 
it, it is a coarse and evil method, which raises more fiends than 
it lays. Nevertheless, whenever the time arrives which shall 
rouse up the old national spirit of self-assertion—and, in the 
variety of human events, such conjunctures will assuredly recur 
—some touch of the tenacious spirit of a George the Third may 
possibly meet our requirements better than the more refined 
qualities and deeper sagacity which have adorned other leaders 
of men. 








Art. Il.—1. Report of the Commissioners appointed to inquire 
into the Sea Fisheries of the United Kingdom. 1866. 

2. Report of the Deep Sea and Coast Fishery Commissioners, 
Ireland. 1866. 

3. Report of the Commissioners of the British Fisheries, of their 
Proceedings in the Year ended 31st Dec., 1865. 

4, The Harvest of the Sea. A Contribution to the Natural and 
Economic History of the British Food Fishes. By James 
G. Bertram. London, 1865. 

5. The Herring ; its Natural History and National Importance. 
By John M. Mitchell, F.R.SS.A., &c. Edinburgh, 1864. 

6. Great Yarmouth and Lowestoft ; a Handbook for Visitors and 
Residents, and a History, with Statistics, of the East Coast 
Herring Fishery. London, 1866. 


IR JOHN BURROUGH, in his ‘Sovereignty of the British 
Seas,’ says : 

‘The coast of Great Britain yields such a continued sea-harvest of 
gain and benefit to all that with diligence do labour in the same, that 
no time or season of the yeare passeth away without some apparent 
means of profitable employment, especially to such as apply them- 
selyes to fish, which from the beginning of the year unto the latter end 
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continue upon some part or other of our coasts, and these in such 
infinite shoals and multitudes are offered to the taker, as may justly 
move the admiration not only of strangers, but of those that daily are 
employed amongst them.’ 

Our seas contain almost every kind of fish which inhabit the 
temperate regions of the globe, for the coasts of the United King- 
dom are broken into a multiplicity of bays, estuaries, and firths, 
which are extremely favourable to the development of submarine 
life, The history of the British fisheries, however, is far from being 
one of uniform success, The encouragement they long received 
from the Legislature did not ensure their prosperity. A system of 
bounties, which was persisted in long after its impolicy had been 
exposed by political economists and its futility demonstrated by 
experience, instead of stimulating, had the effect of depressing an 
important branch of the natural industry. Inthe British Channel 
our fishermen were beaten in their own waters by foreign com- 
petitors; and during the greater part of the last century the sea 
fisheries of England were in a state of progressive decline. This 
condition of things, so unaccountable in a country possessing 
such great natural advantages for the prosecution of a profitable 
business, gave rise from time to time to several Parliamentary 
inquiries. As recently as 1833 a select committee was appointed 
by the House of Commons to inquire into the state of the British 
Channel Fisheries, the result of which was a Report, showing 
them to be in a very unsatisfactory condition, that they had been 
gradually sinking from the Peace of 1815, that the capital 
employed in them yielded no profit, that the numbers of boats 
and men were annually decreasing, and that the fishermen and 
their families were in a greater or less degree dependent on the 
poor-rates for support. This depression was attributed by 
the fishermen themselves to the encroachments and competi- 
tion of the fishermen of France. As if, Mr. McCulloch justly 
remarked at the time, a man who does not succeed in his own 
business so well as one who resides fifty or a hundred miles off, 
should not rather seek to improve himself than get rid of his 
rival. The truth is that the French fishermen, by their superior 
skill, industry, and perseverance, not only beat the British 
fishermen on their own ground, but undersold them in their own 
markets, 

Another cause for the decline of the sea fisheries was said 
to be the increasing scarcity of fish which bred in the British 
Channel. The real cause was owing neither to the scarcity of 
fish, nor to foreign competition, but, as has been since abund- 
antly proved, to a want of energy on the part of the fishermen 
themselves, There were, however, other causes in oo 
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which contributed to the imperfect development of our fisheries, 
The demand for sea fish was limited by the cost of its transport, 
In the metropolis the supply was uncertain and irregular, and 
the price of fish was so high as almost to exclude it from the 
tables of all but the rich. Many must remember the time when 
a moderately-sized turbot cost two or three guineas, and twelve 
shillings were paid for a lobster to make its indispensable 
sauce; and it is doubtful whether in those days a poor man’s 
frugal meal was ever made more palatable by the cheap luxury 
of a fresh herring if he resided at a greater distance than thirty 
miles from the sea. 

Steamboats and railways have since completely revolutionised 
the trade in fish, and its consumption has now attained truly 
astonishing proportions. From 4000 to 5000 tons of fresh 
herrings are forwarded by rail in a single season from the town 
of Dunbar alone into the interior of Scotland, and 800 tons of 
fresh fish of various kinds have been despatched from that 
port in a single week. Off the coast of Scarborough the 
herrings have recently become so abundant that from 700 to 800 
tons at a time are occasionally transmitted by rail into the 
provinces, Before the construction of the North-Eastern Railway, 
the transport of fish from Yarmouth to London was effected in 
light vans drawn by post-horses, and amounted to about 2000 
tons a year; that quantity is now carried by railway from Yar- 
mouth and Lowestoft to the metropolis every fortnight. There is 
now scarcely an inland town of any importance either in Eng- 
land or Scotland that cannot securely rely upon its regular daily 
supply of fish. Hundreds of fine trawling smacks now sweep 
the British and Irish seas, which only a few years ago were 
visited by a few dozens of indifferently provided boats. 

The daily arrivals of fish at Billingsgate, considerable as they 
are, now constitute only an inconsiderable portion of that immense 
supply which is poured into the country. Large quantities are 
sent into the interior direct from the coast, and the London market 
has thus lost much of its former importance as the centre of the 
fish trade of the kingdom. 

A few years ago it was confidently asserted that we were 
drawing so largely upon our supposed inexhaustible shoals of 
herrings, and other sea fish, that they were in danger of being 
exterminated. A motion was accordingly made in the House 
of Commons by Mr. Fenwick, one of the members for Sunderland, 
in the year 1863, for a Royal Commission to inquire into our 
deep-sea fisheries ; it was acceded to by the Government, and 
Mr. James Caird, Professor Huxley, and Mr. G. Shaw Lefevre, 
were directed to inquire—1, Whether the supply of fish Pe the 
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fisheries of the United Kingdom is increasing, stationary, or 
diminishing? 2. Whether any of the methods of catching fish 
in use in such fisheries involve a wasteful destruction of fish or 
spawn, and if so, whether it is probable that any legislative 
restriction upon such methods of fishing would result in an 
increase of the supply of fish. 3. Whether any legislative 
restrictions operate injuriously upon any of such fisheries? The 
inquiries of the Commissioners, under these instructions, were 
necessarily directed to the practice of trawling, which has greatly 
increased of late years, and to which objections have been raised, 
not only by other classes of fishermen, who conceived their occu- 
pation endangered by its continuance, but by disinterested 
persons, who apprehend that trawling, if persisted in, will perma- 
nently diminish our supplies of fish, The inquiry extended 
over a period of two years; the Commissioners visited eighty-six 
places, examined a great number of witnesses, and collected 
a vast mass of valuable information. To the contents of their 
important Report we shall have occasion hereafter to refer. 

The great reproductive power of fishes certainly seems @ 
priori to negative the probability of any permanent diminution 
of their numbers being effected by any appliances devised by the 
ingenuity of man. ‘Terrestrial animals give birth, as a rule, to 
but one or two young at a time; some fish produce thousands, 
others millions of ova, a large proportion of which are probably 
matured into life. A female cod has been found to contain 
3,400,000 eggs; a flounder, 1,250,000; a sole, 1,000,000; a 
mackerel, 500,000; and a herring, 36,000. , 

Well might Spenser exclaim— 

*O what an endless work has he in hand 
Who'd count the sea’s abundant progeny, 
Whose fruitful seed far passeth that on land ; 
And also them that roam the azure sky. 
So fertile be the floods in generation, 
So vast their numbers and so numberless their nation.’ 


If the sea is prodigal of life to a degree that baflles our powers 
of conception and calculation, it is no less a scene of boundless 
destruction. The life of all fishes is one of perpetual warfare, 
and the only law that pervades the great world of waters is that 
of the strongest, the swiftest, and the most voracious. The 
carnage of the sea immeasurably exceeds even that which is 
permitted to perplex our reason on the earth, We know, how- 
ever, that without it the population of the ocean would soon 
become so immense ‘that, vast as it is, it‘would not suffice for 
its multitudinous inhabitants. Few fishes probably die a natural 
death, and some seem to have been created solely to devour 
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others. ‘There is probably none which does not feed on some 
other species or on its own. Many of the monsters that 
roam the watery plains are provided with maws capable of 
engulphing thousands of their kind in a day. A hogshead of 
herrings has been taken out of the belly of a whale. A shark 
probably destroys tens of thousands in a year. Fifteen full- 
sized herrings have been found in the stomach of a cod. If we 
allow a cod-fish only two herrings per day for his subsistence, 
and suppose him to feed on herrings for only seven months in 
the year, we have 420 herrings as his allowance during that 
period, and fifty cod fish equal one fisherman in destructive 
power. But the quantity of cod and of ling, which are as de- 
structive as cod, taken in 1861, and registered by the Scotch 
Fishery Board, was, say the Commissioners, over 81,000 cwts. 
On an average, thirty cod-fish make one hundred weight of dried 
fish, and 2,400,000 will equal 48,000 fishermen. In other 
words, the cod and ling caught on the Scotch coast in 1861, if 
they had been left in the water, would have devoured as many 
herrings as were caught by all the fishermen of Scotland, and 
six thousand more, in the same year. But as the cod and ling 
caught were certainly not one-tenth of those left behind, we may 
fairly estimate the destruction of herrings by those voracious fish 
alone as at least ten times as great as that effected by all the 
fishermen of Scotland. 

Sea birds are scarcely less destructive to fish than fish are to 
each other. The solan goose can swallow and digest at least six 
full-sized herrings per day. It has been calculated that in the 
island of St. Kilda, assuming it to be inhabited by 200,000 of 
these birds feeding for seven months in the year, and with an 
allowance of five herrings each per day, the number of fish for 
the summer subsistence of a single species of bird cannot be 
under 214,000,000. Compared with the enormous consumption 
of fish by birds and by each other, the draughts made upon the 
population of the sea by man, with all his ingenious fishing 
devices, seem to dwindle into absolute insignificance. 

There is no department of Natural History in which it is so 
difficult to obtain accurate information as ichthyology. We 
cannot visit the depths of the sea and investigate the phenomena 
connected with subaqueous life. We know the amazing fecundity 
of its inhabitants, but we know little more. We certainly do not 
know either the numbers, the rate of multiplication, or the 
conditions of existence of any kind of fish, so as to enable us 
to form even an approximate estimate of the effect produced 
upon the aggregate quantity of that fish by any given destruction 


of its young. The Commissioners state that on the eastern — 
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of Scotland and England herrings have been taken in great and 
steadily-increasing quantities for centuries, and that the captures 
are, nevertheless, as great, if not greater, than ever. On the other 
hand, we have the most positive assertions of experienced fisher- 
men that certain kinds of fish are not so plentiful as they were, 
and that, although the means of capture have been enormously 
multiplied, the catches, instead of being greater in proportion, 
are less, It has been asserted of the great Wick herring fishery 
that some of the shoals have disappeared, and that the cause of 
such disappearance is over-fishing. The area of the Wick 
fishery is thirty miles by five, and within that space more than 
a thousand boats nightly in the season spread nineteen million 
yards of netting,—eight times the quantity formerly employed,— 
while the amount of herrings now caught is only double of that 
which was formerly secured. It is, however, possible that the 
quantity of herrings in the sea may not have permanently 
diminished, although the catches by each boat have decreased. 
The immense fishing power now brought to bear upon the 
shoals may have had the effect of breaking them up and driving 
them to greater distances from the shore. 

The herring, according to the author of the comprehensive 
‘Handbook for Yarmouth,’ who appears to have carefully studied 
the natural history of this fish, is found under four different 
conditions:—fry or sill, maties or fat herring, full herring, 
shotten or spent herring. The first term is applicable to all 
herrings not larger than sprats under five or six inches in length. 
The milt and roe in fish of this size are so small as to be dis- 
coverable only by careful dissection. The fry pass imperceptibly 
into maties, in length from six inches to thirteen, the usual 
extreme length of the British herring. Internally, a matie is 
characterized by two peculiarities—the quantity of fat deposited 
about the alimentary canal, and the small size of the roe or milt. 
A full herring has the milt or roe developed, filling the whole 
abdominal cavity, except a small space occupied by the intestine, 
while the fat has disappeared, having in all probability been 
applied to the nutrition of the reproductive organs. When the 
herring first arrives at the full state, the roe or milt is firm and 
hard. It rapidly becomes softer, acquiring a semi-fluid con- 
sistency. It would seem as if all the superfluous nourishment in 
the body of the herring were applied to supply the rapid increase 
of the reproductive organs ; for shotten or spent herrings, so called 
because their roe and milt are completely emptied of their con- 
tents, not only have no fat about their intestines, but even their 
muscular substance is almost devoid of fat, and is consequently 
dry and insipid when cooked. 
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It is difficult to determine the period of the growth of the her- 
ring, and the opinions given by fishermen to the Commissioners 
were very conflicting. Their convictions incline, with Mr. 
Yarrell, to the belief, that the herring arrives at its full size and 
maturity in about eighteen months. There seems to be no good 
evidence against the supposition that it reaches its spawning 
condition in a year. Its ova are probably hatched within two or 
three weeks after deposition, and in six or seven weeks more the 
fry have attained the size of three inches. Arguing from the 
growth of the smolt, which feeds on similar food, nine months 
would be ample time for it to enlarge from three to ten or eleven 
inches in length, and it might reach maturify within eighteen. 

The large shoals of herrings which swarm on our coasts in the 
early summer and the late autumn, and which appear to come 
from deeper into shallower water, are at first either entirely com- 

sed of maties, or contain a very large proportion of them. 

he maties feed, develope their reproductive organs, and become 
full-herring, in the course of three or four months ; the full herring 
appearing at first only scattered here and there among the shoals, 
but gradually increasing until they largely preponderate. On the 
Scotch coast the herrings congregate in most prodigious numbers 
for about a fortnight, lying close to the ground in tiers which 
cover square miles of sea-bottom, busily engaged in spawning. 
This object attained, and the fish having become spent, the 
shoal disappears, returning, according to the universal belief of 
fishermen, into deep water, at no great distance from the coast. 

The investigations by the Commissioners of the grounds of 
alarm for apprehending an approaching exhaustion of our 
sources of fish supply, reveal to us the great importance of the 
herring in the economy of this and some other countries. 
They record the take of herrings in the Scotch fisheries of 
1861, as registered, at nearly nine hundred millions. The total 
annual European catch may be computed at from four to five 
thousand millions, Vast as is the produce of the Scotch herring 
fishery, it is exceeded by that of Norway.* In the course of 
last year, a shoal of prodigious magnitude made its appearance 
off the coast, and so dense was the mass, that although a thousand 
tons of fish were taken from it, there was no sensible diminution 
in the quantity. The movements of the herring on the Nor- 
wegian coasts are extremely uncertain. In the year 1567 the 
fish disappeared altogether, and did not again visit that part of 
the North Sea until 1808. Sweden has experienced similar 





* 750,000 barrels were cured in 1866. The quantity of herrings cured in Scot- 
and in 1865 amounted to 621,763 barrels. ne. 
variations, 
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variations, but the fish have not yet reappeared on the coasts of 
that country or in the Baltic. On the coast of Norway the 
shoals are extremely erratic, and the telegraphic wire has 
accordingly been brought into requisition to counteract the effect 
of such roving propensities. Stations have been erected at 
different points on the coast, from which the movements of the 
shoals can be watched; and field telegraphs are laid down to 
summon the fishermen from the most distant parts of the country 
on the first appearance of the fish at any unusual place.* 

There is no more remarkable event in the economical history 
of nations than the transfer of the great trade in herrings from 
Holland to Great Britain, The wealth which the Dutch acquired 
by their fisheries was derived principally from British waters, but 
the Scotch and English herring fisheries have now almost entirely 
displaced the great staple of Holland in the markets of the world. 
‘Whilst the British fisheries,’ writes M. Esquiros, ‘have marched 
with the stride of a giant since the day on which they were 
freed from the chain of bounties, the Dutch fisheries, once so 
famous, have remained stationary. While England moved on, 
the old Netherlands fishery has seen year by year the number of its 
busses decrease.’ The fisheries of Holland had been gradually 
declining, and the long blockade of the ports of that country 
by England, during the wars with Napoleon, had the effect of 
depriving the Dutch of their best markets, which they have 
never since recovered; and the Dutch herring is now chiefly re- 
garded as a delicacy, which, by its superior mode of cure, finds 
favour rather as a relish than as an article of common consumption. 

The ordinary mode of fishing for herrings is by a net, which 
has been compared toa perforated wall, and which, floating and 
drifting with the tide, affords the fish an opportunity of striking 
against it. Herrings are, in fact, snared by thrusting their heads 
through the meshes of the net, and are caught by the gill-covers 
when they try to get their heads back again. In the day-time 
the fish are supposed to be at the bottom of the sea, rising to 
the surface in the evening. Pennant describes the beauty of 
the scene in the western lochs and bays of Scotland, where in the 
calm nights of autumn, as the light of the rising moon falls upon 
the serried ranks of the shoals, the sea sparkles with the mingled 
hues of the sapphire, the emerald, and the diamond, he 
herrings which frequent our coasts are marked by distinctive 





* See the recent interesting commercial report of Mr. Crowe, H.M. Consul at 
Christiania, on the Fisheries of Norway and Iceland. 

+ The Dutch herring is usually eaten raw, like the anchovy, and owes its excel- 
lence to its mode of cure; being cleaned, salted, and packed immediately it is 
caught. 
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features. Thus, those of Loch Fine are essentially different from _ 
those of the Frith of Forth; and those taken in the Frith of 
Forth are readily distinguishable from those captured off the 
English shore. Herrings taken in estuaries and sea-lochs are 
generally superior in flavour to those caught in the open sea. 
Although the shoals may occasionally spawn on soft ground, they 
generally prefer, Mr. Bertram says, a rocky spot, with an abun- 
dant growth of sea-weed to receive and protect the roe, If this 
is correct, it seems to dispose of one of the principal objections 
which have been raised against beam-trawling, namely, its ten- 
dency to the wholesale destruction of herring-spawn. The trawl 
can only work successfully upon a smooth bottom, for rocky 
ground would speedily cause the destruction of the net. Mr. 
Mitchell, who bestowed much attention upon the subject, states 
that the herring deposits its spawn upon hard or rocky ground 
before it leaves the bays or estuaries to which it resorts.* “The 
late Mr. James Wilson, of the Scotch Fishery Board, a very able 
naturalist, affirmed, as the result of his investigations, that the 
herring never spawns on sand but only on rough ground. The 
produce of the great north-eastern fishery of Scotland consists 
almost entirely of ‘ full fish,’ that is, of fish just ready to spawn; 
and it is certain, notwithstanding the doubts of some, that the 
herring, unlike the salmon, is then excellent food. The herring 
spawns twice in the year; and the difficulty of establishing a 
close time for the herring fishery has been clearly pointed out 
by the Commissioners. 

The Great Yarmouth Fishery is only second in importance to 
that of Scotland; but while the Scotch herring has obtained 
large and increasing markets in the North, the foreign demand 
for the Yarmouth herring has for centuries been limited to the 
South of Europe.t Herrings have been constant to the shores of 
Norfolk from the earliest times, and the shoals, although they 
have been fished for centuries, show no sign of diminution. 
The herring, in its dried and smoked state, is the staple of Yar- 
mouth. The smoking is regulated to suit the market for 
which the fish are prepared. The ‘Yarmouth bloater’ is cured 
in twenty-four hours, while the ‘red herring’ of rich golden hue, 
which is to be seen in almost every little grocer’s shop in England 
and on the Continent, requires a more lengthened process. 

The mackerel is of less importance than the herring fishery. 
This beautiful fish is a restless ever-wandering rover, and 





* ‘The Herring; its Natural History and National Importance,’ p. 29. 
t In the year 1864 Yarmouth exported 51,406 barrels of red herrings to the 
Mediterranean. 
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in that respect unlike the herring in its habits, It is found in 
large numbers in the Mediterranean. The English fishery is 
carried on much in the same manner as that for herrings; but as 
the mackerel is not cured to the same extent as the herring, and 
is one of the most perishable of fish, great exertions are made to 
land it as early as possible after capture. The mackerel season 
is, while it lasts, one of great activity, and the high prices often 
obtained for the first fish make the opening of the season one of 
some excitement on our coasts. The largest sum known to have 
been paid for these fish was forty guineas per hundred, or seven 
shillings a piece ; yet they were so plentiful at Dover in one year 
(1807) as to have been sold sixty for a shilling. The success of 
the mackerel fishery on the eastern coast in 1821 was unprece- 
dented, 14,000/. having been realized by the owners of the 
fishing-boats on the Suffolk coast in a single day. The Yar- 
mouth boats have occasionally realized 35,000/. in a season. No 
means exist for ascertaining the aggregate quantity of mackerel 
annually taken, but the demand for them is so great, that it 
answers for the Norwegian fishermen to pack them in ice, and 
consign them to the English markets. .The average annual con- 
sumption of mackerel in London alone has been estimated at 
25,000,000. It was once thought that they migrated from a 
northern to a southern latitude, but, like the herring, they are 
found in our seas at all seasons. They are taken off the coast of 
Cornwall by drift-nets early in March—the movement of the 
shoals being from west to east. Mackerel are said to be caught 
with greater facility than almost any other description of fish. 
‘In vain, we know,’ says a popular writer, ‘is the net spread in 
the sight of any bird; and though fish may not equal birds in 
cerebral development, yet few of the finny tribe appear to view 
the meshy machinations of the fishermen with absolute indiffer- 
ence, or without betraying some symptoms of distrust. The 
mackerel alone shows no such timidity ; the very neighbourhood 
of a decoy has charms for his inexperience, and it is the area 
accordingly fixed upon by the shoal for public games, and the 
hempen walls are looked upon as a common lounge benevolently 
stretched out by the fishermen for their benefit. Up to the fatal 
engine swims the whole legion, eyes it first, then noses it in 
motionless wonder and delight, and finally, waxing bold from 
impunity, begins, like the Trojan youth, to play with the threads 
of destiny, “ funes finnis contingere gaudent,” moving the meshes 
with sportive tails, rubbing their sides against the holdfasts, 
playing at prison-bars, and coursing rapidly through every open 
square that will admit a free passage to the bodies. Thus in 
they go, and out they glide, up and down, backwards and for- 
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wards, round and round, till, finding a hole too small for egress, 
each struggling détenu becomes immovably fixed, and is secured 
with many a partner in misfortune.’ * 

The south coast of England, wherever there is a range of 
beach suitable for seining, the neighbourhood of Brighton, and 
a considerable sweep of the coast to the west of Portland, are well 
known for the success with which the.mackerel fishery is pur- 
sued. Resplendent in silver and green, with its zebra-marked 
back and strikingly elegant form, no fish presents a more 
beautiful appearance. It is, however, very inferior in nutritive 
properties to the herring, and although it may be eaten once 
or twice early in the season, with its appropriate sauce, it will 
never rank high in the gastronomic scale of the epicure in fish. 

Of the gregarious fish that visit our shores, the pilchard is one 
of the most valuable. They approach the coast in shoals which 
are said to form in denser masses and to occupy a larger space 
than any other fish with which we are acquainted. Dr. Couch, 
a Cornish naturalist, describes a shoal as having extended from 
Mevagissey to the Land’s End, a distance, including the sinuosi- 
ties of the coast, of nearly a hundred miles, The pilchard, like 
the herring and mackerel, is a native of the British seas, living 
habitually in deep water, it is conjectured, at no great distance 
to the west of the Scilly Islands. In the summer and autumn 
pilchards are caught by drift nets in considerable quantities ; 
later in the year they approach the northern shores of Cornwall 
in vast shoals, and are captured by seine nets. As many as 40,000 
hogsheads, or 120,000,000 fish, have been thus taken in the course 
of a single season, requiring 20,000 tons of salt to cure them. The 
Cornish toast, ‘tin, fish and copper,’ illustrates the importance of 
this fishery to the county. As soon as the shoals have arrived on 
the coast, the fishing villages present a scene of the greatest ani- 
mation and excitement. Men called ‘huers’{ are appointed to 
watch from the cliffs and to signal to the seine boats which are 
lying in wait in some secluded creek or bay, the men resting on 
their oars. A slight ripple on the surface of the sea, and a 
tinge such as might be produced by the reflection of a crimson 
cloud, are unfailing indications of the presence of a shoal. They 
are pursued by hake, which prey upon the pilchards with unap- 
peasable voracity, and by multitudes of spotted dog-fish, the 
gluttons of the sea, which bite the fish in pieces, swallow and 
disgorge them, until surfeited with oil and weary of the work of 
slaughter. The great seine net having been shot, the boat is 





* Badham’s ‘ Fish Tattle.’ 
t+ From the French word hver,—to shout. 
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rapidly rowed round the shoal, and in less than five minutes 
three thousand hogsheads of pilchards have been known to have 
been thus captured. But fine weather is essential to the full success 
of this operation: a gale of wind or a heavy ground swell will occa- 
sionally cause the loss of the whole or the greater portion of the fish. 

The capital employed in the Cornish pilchard fishery amounts to 
at least 250,000/., and affords employment to at least ten thousand 
persons. The fish are shipped, when cured, to the Mediterranean 
and the Adriatic; Genoa, Civita Vecchia, Naples, Venice, 
Ancona, and Trieste, being the principal ports to which they are 
consigned, and from which they are distributed over Italy. The 
consumption of fresh pilchards in Cornwall is also considerable, 
and both in a fresh and salted state they are a great boon to the 
population. The principal captures by seines are effected in 
Saint Ives Bay, on the north coast, the fishery of which. is 
minutely regulated by an Act of Parliament. Next to Saint 
Ives Bay, Mounts Bay is the most prolific in pilchards, although 
the quantity taken by drift nets generally exceeds that taken by 
the seines, A more beautiful sight can scarcely be imagined than 
the departure of the fleet of two hundred driving boats from their 
anchorage on a fine summer afternoon, following each other, and 
at length stretching completely across the magnificent bay, 

‘ Where the great vision of the guarded Mount 
Looks towards Namancos and Bayona’s hold ; 


their tanned lug sails resembling cloth of gold under the illu- 
mination of the declining sun. The Mounts Bay fishermen 
are noted for their energy. Scarcely any portion of the sea 
which encircles the British Isles but is witness to their inde- 
fatigable industry. No sooner have the pilchards retired into 
deep water, than the Mounts Bay fishermen shape their course 
for Ireland and the Isle of Man, to prosecute the herring fishery 
in those waters. A Cornish fleet regularly makes its appearance 
at Kingstown and Howth during the winter, and, on the con- 
clusion of the Irish fishery, the western coast of Scotland becomes 
the scene of their unceasing activity. Then, passing through 
the Scottish lochs and canals, they emerge into the German 
Ocean, and continuing their occupation along the eastern coast 
of England and the western coast of France for the remainder 
of the winter, they reach home on the return of spring, when 
the mackerel fishery recommences and provides them with pro- 
fitable employment until the pilchard season returns.* 





* The Mounts Bay luggers are fine sea-boats of from ten to twenty tons burthen, 
with a decked forecastle. One of them made a successful passage to Australia a 
few years ago,—a party of four fishermen having agreed to emigrate to — 
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London alone requires an annual supply of 500,000 cod-fish, 
the most generally appreciated, and, on the whole, one of the 
best fish that our seas afford. The Dogger Bank has long been 
famous for its cod; large quantities are also caught along the 
shores of Scotland, Norfolk, and Lincolnshire. They are found 
too in great abundance on the coasts of Ireland. On the 
English shores this fish has at times been so plentiful as to be 
almost a drug in the market. Mr. Yarrell gives an instance of 
one weighing seventy pounds, and in prime condition, having 
been sold at Scarborough for a shilling. Formerly, cod-fish were 
brought alive in welled vessels from the North Sea, and kept off 
Gravesend for the supply of the London “market. A visitor 
to one of these floating prisons has described the appearance 
of the fish as they lazily swam about, occasionally showing their 
great flat heads, dim, inexpressive eyes, and gaping mouths 
above the water, to seize any particle of food that might be 
thrown to them. They were thus imprisoned often for weeks, 
and at the close of the London season thousands of emaciated 
and sickly cod were thrown upon the market and bought by 
the inexperienced as ‘live’ fish. Cod are now brought daily 
direct from the North Sea to Billingsgate ; being stunned imme- 
diately on being caught, they retain sufficient vitality to enable 
them to undergo successfully the operation of crimping, which 
is performed as they are taken out of the cases in which they 
have been packed. 

We derive, of course, no portion of our supply of fresh cod 
from Newfoundland, but that fishery continues to give employ- 
ment to a large number of our maritime population. For three 
hundred years these great banks have been an inexhaustible 
source of wealth. Each vessel is calculated to catch in a season 
forty thousand fish, weighing from twenty to forty pounds each. 
There have been occasional rumours that this important fishery 
shows signs of approaching exhaustion, but we have been unable 
to learn that there has been of late any want either of enterprise 
or success; and it is very improbable that a ground, one produc- 
tive bank of which occupies 11,800 square miles, will ever be 
seriously affected by any fishing power that can be brought to 
bear upon it. Considerable expectations were recently formed 
from the discovery, about sixty miles north-west of the Hebrides, 
of an extensive bank called the Rockall Bank, on which cod of 
excellent quality were found in abundance. A public company 
was accordingly formed for the prosecution of the fishery ; but, 
although no disappointment was experienced in the quantity of 
the fish, the ground was found to be so exposed to the rolling 
seas of the North Atlantic, and the weather was so uniformly 
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bad, that the largest and best provided boats could not keep 
their stations; and the attempt to fish in such troubled water 
has been, we believe, finally abandoned. 

Our readers may probably like to know something of the 
mode by which their tables are supplied with so esteemed an 
article of food as the cod-fish :— 


‘ The modern cod-smack,’ Mr. Bertram * writes, ‘ usually carries from 
nine to eleven men and boys, including the captain. Her average ex- 
pense per week is 20/. during the long-line season in the North Sea; 
but it exceeds this much if unfortunate in losing lines. Fishing has 
of late been a most uncertain venture. The line is chiefly used for the 
purpose of taking cod and haddock. The number of lines taken to 
sea in an open boat depends upon the number of men belonging to the 
particular vessel. Each man has a line of 50 fathoms (300 feet) in 
length; and attached to each of these lines are 100 “snoods,” with 
hooks already baited with mussels, pieces of herring, or whiting. Each 
line is laid “clear” in a shallow basket or “ skull”—that is, it is so 
arranged as to run freely as the boat shoots ahead. The 50-fathom 
line, with 100 hooks, is in Scotland termed a “taes.” If there are 
eight men in a boat, the length of line will, be 400 fathoms (2400 feet), 
with 800 hooks (the lines being tied to each other before setting). On 
arriving at the fishing-ground, the fishermen heave overboard a cork 
buoy, with a flag-staff fixed to it about six feet in height. The buoy 
is kept stationary by a line, called the “ pow-end,” reaching to the 
bottom of the water, and having a stone or small anchor fastened to 
the lower end. To the pow-end is also fastened the fishing-line, which 
is then “ paid” out as fast as the boat sails, which may be from four 
to five knots an hour. Should the wind be unfavourable for the di- 
rection in which the crew wish to set the line, they use the oars. 
When the line or taes is all out, the end is dropped, and the boat 
returns to the buoy. The pow-end is hauled up with the anchor and 
fishing-line attached to it. The fishermen then haul in the line with 
whatever fish may be on it. Eight hundred fish might be taken (and 
often have been) by eight men, in a few hours, by this operation; but 
many fishermen now say that they consider themselves very fortunate 
when they get a fish on every five hooks on an eight-taes line. Many 
a time, too, the fish are all eaten off the line by “ dogs” and other 
enemies, so that only a few fragments and a skeleton or two remain to 
show that fish have been caught. The fishermen of deck-welled cod- 
bangers use both hand-lines and long-lines, such as have ‘been de- 
scribed. The cod-bangers’ tackling is of course stronger than that 
used in open boats. The long-lines are called “ grut-lines,” or great- 
lines, Every deck-welled cod-banger carries a small boat on deck for 





* We may take this opportunity of directing our readers’ attention to Mr. 
Bertram’s charming work on ‘ The Harvest of the Sea.’ It is full of information, 
conveyed in an agreeable and lively style, and illustrated by beautiful woodcuts ; 
it is one of the most delightful and instructive books to take on a seaside 
excursion, 
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working the great-lines in moderate weather. This boat is also pro- 
vided with a well, in which the fish are kept alive till they arrive at 
the banger, when they are transferred from the small boat's well to 
that of the larger vessel. 

‘Hungry codfish will seize any kind of bait, and great-lines are 
usually baited with bits of whiting, herring, haddock, or almost any 
kind of fish. For hand-lines the fishermen prefer mussels or white 
whelks. White whelks are caught by a line on which is fastened a 
number of pieces of carrion or cod-heads. This line is laid along the 
bottom where whelks are known to abound. The whelks attach them- 
selves to the cod-heads, and are pulled up, put into net bags, some- 
thing like onion-nets, and placed in the well of the vessel, where they 
are kept alive till required for use.’* . 


A falling off is said to have taken place in the supply of 
another fish, namely, the haddock, a fish scarcely less esteemed 
than the cod ; and the fishermen, it is stated, have to seek these 
fish in deeper waters than heretofore. It is one of the peculiari- 
ties of the haddock that it has more than once become scarce, 
probably from changing its habitat, but it has after an interval 
been again taken in its former abundance. Fifty years ago, the 
consumption of ‘Finnan haddies’ was almost confined to 
Scotland, but they are now conveyed by railway to all parts 
of the country. Haddocks are caught principally by the trawl, 
the proportion thus taken to those caught by line being, according 
to the statement of a Billingsgate salesman, as ninety-nine to one. 
The hake and the pollack, the latter fish closely allied to the 
whiting, are two natives of our seas which are less appreciated 
than they deserve to be. The hake (gadus merlucius) is grega- 
rious, following in shoals herrings and pilchards wherever they 
are found, Forty thousand have been landed on the shores of 
Mounts Bay in a single day, and the quantity captured on the 
Irish coast is frequently immense. Galway Bay is sometimes 
called the Bay of Hakes, from the extraordinary number of these 
fish that frequent it. Although much consumed in Devonshire 
and Cornwall, the hake has not yet established a character in 
ney! parts of the country, but there are few more wholesome 

sh. 

The pollack is also found in large quantities on the Cornish, 
Devonshire, and Irish coasts. It combines the firmness of the 
cod with the delicacy of the whiting, and grows to a large size. 
It is known in Devonshire and Cornwall as the whiting pollack, 
and is often used as a substitute for cod on the tables of the 





* «Harvest of the Sea,’ pp. 305-6 


__ t Fried in slices, or ‘ powdered,’ i, e. slightly salted, as in Cornwall, the hake 
is excellent, 


wealthy. 
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wealthy. This fish, together with the hake, might be introduced 


‘with advantage to the London markets, and would prove a 


valuable addition to the fish suitable for the consumption of our 
middle class; and as the supply of both might be almost 
indefinitely increased, they might be brought within the reach 
of even the poorest. 

It is in reference to the mode of the capture of flat fish, 
such as soles, turbot, brill, and plaice, that the question arose as 
to the ultimate effect of beam-trawling in seriously diminishing, 
if not of entirely destroying, the future supplies of some of our 
most valuable kinds of fish. At Billingsgate the dealers divide 
fish into two classes, ‘prime’ and ‘offal.’ The ‘prime’ com- 
prise sole, turbot, brill, and cod. The ‘offal’ are chiefly 
haddock, plaice, and whiting. The proportion of prime to offal 
caught by the trawl may be taken on the average at one- 
fourth, The annual London consumption of soles is estimated 
at 100,000,000, which are taken exclusively by the trawl, for by 
no other mode of capture could a thousandth part of the supply 
be obtained ; indeed, an experienced Billingsgate salesman stated 
that but for trawling there would be no soles whatever in the 
market, and turbot would entirely disappear from our tables, 
a loss which, in a gastronomic sense, could scarcely be sup- 
plied. Dr. Badham mentions one of these much esteemed fish 
having been taken off Whitby which measured six feet across ; 
but those of more moderate size are, as in the days of Pope, 
preferred, it is to be presumed for some better reason than the 
one assigned by the poet :— 

‘ Of carps and mullets why prefer the great, 
Though cut in pieces ere my lord can eat, 
Yet for small turbots such esteem profess ? 
Because God made these large, the other less.’ 


’ The turbot has a wide range, extending from the Baltic along 
the British, French, Spanish, and Portuguese shores into the. 
Mediterranean, It is taken on nearly all the coast of our island 
from Scotland to Cornwal!. In Ireland it is confined to the 
south-western coast. Like other fish, the turbot has its favourite 
haunts. The sandbanks between the British and Dutch coasts 
are very prolific of these fish. A great many are purchased by 
our fishermen at sea from the Dutch and French. The number 
sold annually at Billingsgate is believed to be about 100,000. 
While we buy from the foreign fishermen all the turbot with 
which they can supply us, the French in return are ready to take 
all the skate with which we can furnish them. The latter is 
more appreciated in France than in England, and the French 
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fishermen even find it profitable to run over to the Devonshire 
and Cornish coasts for the purpose of buying any quantity that 
our fishermen can supply them with. Plaice are taken in the 
greatest abundance by the trawl, and so great a glut of this fish 
once occurred at Billingsgate, that hundreds of bushels remained 
unsold, although thousands of fish, weighing 3 lbs. each, were 
offered at a penny per dozen. 

Trawling is without doubt the most effective mode of obtaining 
fish that frequent the bottom of the sea. There are at least 
a thousand sail of trawlers constantly occupied in supplying 
our markets, and each of these vessels is said to catch three 
times the quantity of fish that vessels of the same tonnage did 
forty years ago. 

It is from the North Sea that nearly all our best descriptions 
of fish are now derived. The most productive fishing-banks 
hitherto discovered are in the German Ocean, The Dogger 
Bank, the Well Bank, and the Dutch Bank have supplied the 
neighbouring countries with fish from the remotest times. The 
depth of the sea which separates England from Holland averages 
about ninety feet, and one-fifth of this sea is occupied by banks 
which are constantly receiving accretions. On this seemingly 
inexhaustible fishing-ground it is not uncommon for a single 
trawler to take, in the space of three hours, from two to three tons 
of fish, and seventeen tons have been taken in a single night. 
The banks off the coasts of Yorkshire and Norfolk have also been 
long worked by trawlers, The British Channel, Rye Bay, and 
Tor Bay, still maintain their ancient character. Trawling is also 
carried on off Plymouth, in Start Bay, in the estuaries of the 
Mersey and the Dee, and in Solway Firth. The Bristol is not 
so productive of fish as the British Channel; but Carmarthen 
and Swansea Bays afford fair supplies, and the open sea between 
Liverpool and the Isle of Man is trawled with success. It i 
probable that the ground adapted for trawling may be found 
more extensive than it is at present supposed to be, for many 
portions of the coast and the deeper waters of the channel are yet 
— unexplored. 

uote from Mr. Bertram a description of the great beam- 
net a f the trawling-ships :— 


‘A trawler, then, is a vessel of about thirty-five tons burden, and 
usually carries seven persons, viz., five men and two apprentices, as a 
crew to work her. The trawl-rope is 120 fathoms in length, and six 
inches in circumference, and to this rope are attached the different 
parts of the trawling apparatus, viz., the beam, the trawl-heads, bag- 
net, ground-rope, and span or bridle. The trawler is furnished with 
@ capstan for hauling in this sie machine. The beam, a spar of 
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heavy elm wood, is 38 feet in length, and 2 feet in circumference 
at the middle, and is made to taper to the ends. Two trawl-heads 
(oval rings, 4 feet by 24 feet) are fixed to the beam, one at each end. 
The upper part of the bag-net, which is about 100 feet long, is fastened 
to the beam, while the lower part is attached to the ground-rope. The 
ends of the ground-rope are fastened to the trawl-beds, and being quite 
slack, the mouth of the bag-net forms a semicircle when dragged over 
the ground. The whole apparatus is fastened to the trawl-rope by 
means of the span or bridle, which is a rope double the length of the 
beam, and of a thickness equal to the trawl-rope. Each end of the 
span is fastened to the beam, and to the loop thus formed the trawl- 
rope is attached. The ground-rope is usually an old rope, much 
weaker than the trawl-rope, so that in the event of the net coming in 
contact with any obstruction in the water, the ground-rope may break 
and allow the rest of the gear to be saved. Were the warp to break 
instead of the ground-rope, the whole apparatus, which is of consi- 
derable value, would be left at the bottom.’* 


The object, it will thus be evident, is not to dredge but to sweep the 
bottom of the sea. This is done by the ground-rope, which passes 
smoothly over the sand, merely disturbing the fish that may be 
lying before it, and which dart forward ‘into the bag of the net or 
into one of the side-pockets, from neither of which can they 
escape. It must be obvious that the trawl can only be used with 
efiect on sand or smooth ground, the resort of flat fish of all 
descriptions. 

A fisherman of Yarmouth describes the proportions which the 
different kinds of fish caught by the trawl bear to each other. 
From two to three tons are sometimes obtained from a three 
hours’ trawl ; the catch consists chiefly of haddocks and plaice, 
intermixed with other fish. An average day’s fishing is a ton, 
in which there will be about three hundred weight of soles, ten 
or eleven hundred weight of haddocks, the remainder consisting 
of plaice and whiting, with a few turbot, cod, and brill. The 
fish change their locality according to the season. In very cold 
weather they retire into deep water for warmth. The trawler 
often obtains several kinds of fish that may have incautiously 
descended in search of some favourite food. The John Dory, 
the red mullet, the bream, the bass, and the cod, thus often find 
themselves unexpected captives within the fatal net, and add 
considerably to the value of the take. 

The strongest objection made to the practice of trawling is its 
alleged tendency to exterminate the fish at the places where it is 
habitually used. Impartial testimony, unfortunately, is not to be 
obtained on this question, fishermen, like other persons, being 
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biassed by their ideas of self-interest; but that trawling does 
not permanently exhaust the fishing-grounds seems to be well 
established, nor does it appear that it even frightens away the 
fish. Thirty trawlers have been seen working within hail of 
each other backwards and forwards for weeks together, and but 
little difference could be perceived between the catches from day 
to day or between the captures of the foremost and sternmost 
vessels. A Hull trawler is of opinion that the trawl] stirs up the 
worms and crustacea that fish feed upon, and that they follow it 
as rooks do a plough. 

It is clear from the preceding description of the trawl and its 
operation that the charge which has been*brought against it, of 
destroying the spawn of fish, can have little or no foundation. 
Fish generally deposit their spawn on a hard, rocky, and weedy 
bottom, or on sand protected by rough ground over which the 
trawl is unable to work, and the alleged injury has been distinctly 
denied, the imaginary spawn brought up in the trawl-net being 
found, when examined, to be generally jelly-fish, zoophytes, and 
other gelatinous substances with which the sea abounds. Beam- 
trawling, therefore, in the open sea is, in the opinion of the 
Commissioners, a mode of fishing which requires no legislative 
interference, for if any trawling-ground should be overfished, the 
trawlers themselves would be the first to feel the evil result of it; 
fish would become scarcer, and the produce of a day’s work would 
diminish until it ceased to be remunerative: when that takes 
place trawling in that loeality would therefore cease, and the 
fish would be left undisturbed until their great reproductive 
powers had restored their numbers, and the ground had again 
become profitable. The Commissioners, on a careful considera- 
tion of the whole of the evidence, arrived at the following con- 
clusions :— 

‘1. That the supply of fish obtained on the coasts of the United 
Kingdom has not diminished of late years, but has increased, 
and admits of further augmentation to an extent the limits of 
which are not indicated by any evidence we have been able to 
obtain. 

‘2. Beam-trawling in the open sea is not a wastefully destruc- 
tive mode of fishing, but is one of the most copious and regular 
sources of supply of eminently wholesome and’ nutritious food. 
Any restriction upon this mode of fishing would be equivalent 
to a diminution of the supply of food to the people, while 
there is no reason to expect present or future benefit from the 
restrictions.’ 

The Irish Commissioners concur generally in the opinion of 
the English Commissioners, that it would be impolitic to a 
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fere with the operations of trawlers in deep water; but they 
intimate doubts as to the policy of allowing that mode of fishing 
in shallow bays and estuaries, as tending to the destruction in 
large quantities of young and immature fish. 

The results of the recent inquiry coincide generally with those 
arrived at by the one instituted in 1849, when the Commis- 
sioners in the conclusion of their very able report said :— 


‘In questions of this and a similar nature connected with the 
fisheries, where the array of facts upon which to foun4 just conclusions 
is very limited, or little known, and consequently ample scope is 
afforded for conjecture and imagination, we find a proportional diversity 
of opinion, and a degree of heat and determination, so that it is very 
difficult for a body acting impartially on general principles to pre- 
serve consistency and resist the impetuous claims of contending parties 
in different localities. But we have been supported in the course we 
have adopted, apart from the natural history portion of the question, 
by a consideration of the vast extent and illimitable supply of the 
ocean, and by the experience attained in all fishing communities for a 
number of years at the same time, that there isa total absence of proof 
of a reduction of fish taken, but, on the contrary, evidence of its posi- 
tive increase in proportion as these destructive modes of capture are 
more used.’ 


A fact strongly corroborative of the soundness of the conclu- 
sion arrived at by the Commissioners of the late and former 
inquiries on the subject of beam-trawling appears in the recent 
Report of the Commissioners for the British Fisheries. It is 
stated that on a well-known Scotch fishing bank called the 
Traith, a regulation prohibiting trawling with beam trawl-nets 
for white fish has been imposed, and maintained, as an experi- 
ment, for three years, but at the end of that period it was 
rescinded, and that, as far as could be ascertained, the rescinding 
of the regulation had not been productive of any bad conse- 
quences whatever.* 

Few gastronomic privations would probably be more felt than 
a permanent falling off in the supply of oysters. The finest 
Dogger Bank cod would be held in little esteem if sent to table 
without its traditionary sauce. We learn, however, from the 
Commissioners’ Reports that the quantity of oysters adapted to 
the London market has very much diminished during the last four 
years ; a diminution which is said to have arisen not from over- 
fishing, but from the very general failure of the spat or spawn, 
which appears to have perished almost as soon as it was pro- 
duced. The oyster fisheries in the bays and shallow estuaries 
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of our coasts are represented as in a state of great depression, 
the oysters having in many places entirely disappeared. In the 
estuary of the Thames the greatest scarcity has prevailed, and 
the price of the ‘native’ has more than trebled. The number of 
oysters required for the annual consumption of London alone is 
estimated at 800,000,000, but the fecundity of this popular 
mollusc is one of the marvels of natural history. Every spawn- 
ing oyster, it has been calculated, produces not less than 800,000 


young in a season. An eminent French pisciculturist compares 


_ the appearance of the myriads of animalcule which escape from 


the adults on the breeding banks to a dense mist, but all these 
oysters in embryo must meet with substances to which to attach 
themselves, for if they fail in this they are inevitably destroyed 
by the multitudes of crustaceans which feed upon them. 

Oyster-culture has of late become a very considerable busi- 
ness. There are now 7000 ‘ water farms’ in France established 
for their propagation. There are valuable oyster-beds in England 
on the Kent and Essex and Hampshire coasts, in the estuary 
of the Thames, on the west coast of England, in the Solent 
and in Portland Bay, Falmouth Harbour, Milford Haven, and 
Swansea and Caernarvon bays. Nine years ago the deep channel 
beds were discovered, and they have produced very large returns, 
and afford regular employment for three hundred vessels each 
of about twenty-five tons burden. The oysters are found in 
that portion of the channel which extends from Dunkirk to 
Cherbourg, but they are large and coarse, improving, however, 
on being laid down in shallow water. They are in considerable 
demand at fairs and races. Of the private oyster-fisheries the 
most important is the well-known one of Whitstable, twenty- 
seven square miles in extent, and the stock of which is valued 
at 400,0007. Ovyster-culture is becoming a business of much 
importance, and many beds which have been recently laid down 
promise under improved management a large increase of our 
supplies. On the coast of Ireland, the area now under cultivation 
under licenses comprises 10,000 acres. 

It is gratifying to learn from the Report of the Irish Com- 
missioners that,a great improvement has taken place in the 
sea-fisheries of that country compared with their condition a few 
years ago. On the eastern coast the catehes of herrings have 
been satisfactory, and new companies are being formed for the 
vigorous prosecution of that fishery. Om the south coast a 
mackerel fishery has sprung up, and is prosecuted with success. 
Ireland, however, labours under one disadvantage in respect to 
its fisheries, especially those on the western coast, from which 
England and Scotland ure comparatively exempt. The climate 
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is one of the most stormy in the world, and the sea is almost 
always in a state of violent commotion. The want of markets, too, 
has operated as a great discouragement to a pursuit which was 
miserably remunerated. When the price which the poor and 
hardworking fisherman often obtained for his night’s labour is 
taken into account, the apathy imputed to him was almost 
excusable. We have heard of fine haddocks having been offered 
in vain in an Irish town for sixpence a dozen, and of four 
men, who had caught forty large turbots, rowing sixteen miles 
to the nearest market, where they obtained for the whole only 
25s. The Irish coast affords a remarkable illustration of the 
capricious habits of fish, for which no satisfactory cause can be 
assigned. ‘The haddock and the whiting, which for a long time 
had scarcely been seen on the western and northern shores, have 
suddenly reappeared, and are again taken in considerable quan-~ 
tities. The increasing facilities for the transport of fish in Ire- 
land to the inland towns by railways are effecting a gradual 
change in the prospects of the fisheries, which will doubtless 
before long rank far higher than they have hitherto done among 
the valuable resources of the country. There is a kind of shark 
often found off the west coast of Ireland which is perfectly 
imnocuous, and which might, if its capture were systemati- 
cally pursued, become a source of considerable profit. The 
squalus maximus, or, as it is sometimes called, the sun-fish, 
has been caught of the length of thirty-six feet, and two tons 
of oil, as valuable as that of the sperm whale, have been 
taken from its liver. The sun-fish is captured by harpooning 
when floating lazily upon the water, where it often remains 
motionless for hours. After a long and often dangerous struggle 
with its assailants, it is brought alongside, turned upon its back, 
its liver extracted, and the carcase then cut adrift. 

The deep sea-fisheries of England are subject to no restrictions 
whatever, and the Commissioners of the recent inquiry concur 
in the conclusion arrived at by their predecessors in 1837, that 
the greatest caution should be exercised in hampering them by 
legislative interference. The destruction of fish by each other 
is so enormous that, extensive as are our draughts upon the 
ocean, their influence upon the aggregate mass of its population 
is probably altogether inappreciable. There is doubtless a 
process continually going on by which the amount of fish-life 
is maintained at a constant quantity. Any unusual multiplica- 
tion of herrings, for example, supplies food for a larger number 
of their enemies; and if these increase beyond their assigned 
proportion the fish which prey upon them soon reduce their 
numbers; the smaller fish, thus relieved for a time from their 
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oppressors, soon attain their normal proportion, the balance of 
species is re-established, and those alternations between compara~ 
tive scarcity and abundance, which occasionally characterise the 
* harvest of the sea,’ are thus accounted for. The want of sufficient 
data for the complete solution of all the questions bearing upon 
the future prospects of our sea-fisheries is, however, admitted by 
those who have bestowed any attention on the subject. We are in 
almost total ignorance of the periods when, and the localities in 
which, different kinds of fish spawn. A small expenditure incurred 
for the purpose of ascertaining, if possible, the conditions under 
which they propagate, and the time when their breeding-grounds 
might be protected from human molestation, would be far from 
being thrown away, for the permanence of our sea-fisheries is a 
matter of national importance. Marine fish-ponds, in which the 
spawn could be observed from the time of its deposit until it 
quickens into life, and the progressive growth of the fish ascer- 
tained, might, it has been suggested, be easily formed in many 
places on our coast. Fish ‘ viviers,’ such as exist at Arcachon,* 
where dams are constructed to facilitate the entry of sea-fish and 
to prevent their escape, are surely equally practicable in Eng- 
land. These preserves yield large profits, and are well adapted 
to add to the knowledge of the natural history of fishes. Hitherto 
we have laboured under the disadvantage of having had no recog- 
nised source whence to obtain trustworthy information on the 
various facts connected with our sea-fisheries. A suggestion, 
therefore, of the Irish Commissioners, that an inspector should 
be appointed to traverse the coast, collect statistics, note the 
periods of the arrival and departure of different kinds of fish, 
ascertain, if possible, the times and places of their spawning, and 
periodically report the results of his observations and inquiries, 
1s well deserving of consideration. 

The Fishery Exhibition which was held last year at Arcachon 
proves that a general interest has been awakened to this important 
branch of industry. It included representatives from England, 
Holland, Belgium, Sweden, Norway, Austria, Spain, Denmark, 
the United States, and China. Five hundred exhibitors dis- 
played the various productions of the seas of their respective 
countries, and the fishing implements used in each, We under- 
stand that similar exhibitions are about to take place both in 
England and in Holland in the course of the present year. 

The French fishermen are, it is well known, in the habit of 
resorting to the eastern coasts of England to participate in the 
herring and mackerel fisheries, and a convention between the 
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Governments of the two countries regulates the distance within 
which the fishermen of the one may approach the shores of the 
other. It is doubtful, however, whether these regulations were 
ever rigidly observed. Prohibited from entering our ports 
except from stress of weather, the French fishermen have been 
obliged to use larger boats than they would otherwise deem 
necessary, and their operations sometimes interfered considerably 
with those of our fishermen. The convention has not, it is under- 
stood, given satisfaction to the fishermen of either country, and it 
will speedily be superseded by another of a more liberal character, 
for which the negotiations have just been brought to a satisfactory 
conclusion. A free intercourse between the fishermen of France 
and England will conduce to the interests of both, and it has 
long been the opinion of our fishermen that if the privilege were 
conceded to them of resorting to French markets, and a similar 
privilege were granted to the French in reference to our own, 
both would be benefited. Large quantities of sea-fish are daily 
despatched during the season from Billingsgate to France, and it 
is abundantly clear that the interests of our fishermen of all 
denominations, especially trawlers, would be promoted by their 
being permitted to dispose of their fish in French ports, duty 
free; and there are many fishing towns in the United Kingdom 
that would appreciate the advantage of having the crews of French 
fishing-boats as their occasional customers. 

Our sea-fisheries have not yet received that amount of atten- 
tion which they undoubtedly deserve. ‘When we consider,’ 
say the Commissioners, ‘the care that has been bestowed on 
the improvement of agriculture, the national societies which 
are established for promoting it, and the scientific knowledge 
and engineering skill which have been enlisted in its aid, it 
seems strange that the sea-fisheries have hitherto attracted so 
little of the public attention, for there are few objects of enter- 
prise that present better chances of profit, and none of greater 
utility could be named than the development of enterprise, skill, 
and mechanical ingenuity which might be elicited by a periodi- 
cal exhibition, and by the publications of an influential society 
specially devoted to the subject of the British Fisheries.’ They 
add that the great importance of fish as an article of food may 
be clearly shown by a comparison of the total supply of fish and 
beef to London in the course of a single year. It has been 
roughly estimated that London consumes 300,000 fat cattle 
annually, which, at an average weight of 6 cwt. each, would 
amount to 90,000 tons of beef. At the present time there are 
between 800 and 900 trawl vessels engaged in supplying the 
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London market with fish, and assuming the annual take for each 
to be 90 tons, this would give a total of some 80,000 tons of 
trawled fish. This is irrespective of the vast quantities of herrings, 
sprats, shell-fish, and fish of other descriptions, which are obtained 
by other modes of fishing. The weight of beef and of fish 
annually consumed in Londen is thus in no great disproportion, 
but the price is very different ; and why it should be so it is not 
easy to discover, for the fertility of the sea is so great that it will 
bear no comparison with that of the earth. Once in a year an 
acre of land carefully tilled, will, in the words of the Commis- 
sioners, produce a ton of corn or 3 cwt. of meat. The same area 
at the bottom of the sea of a good fishing-ground will yield to the 
persevering fisherman a greater quantity of food every week in 
the year. The owner of a trawling smack receives little more than 
71. per ton for his fish, prime and offal included, while the farmer 
obtains for his beef not less than 607. per ton, The buyer of fish, 
however, at least at the west-end of the metropolis, finds that his 
fish costs him considerably more by weight than his mutton and 
his beef. Some allowance must be made for the risk incurred by 
dealers in so perishable a commodity, and for the cost of ice for its 
preservation ; there can, however, be no doubt that the price of 
fish to the consumer is enormously and disproportionately high ; 
for, while the fisherman receives only 3d. to 4d. a pound at 
Billingsgate for his prime fish, the consumer is charged 1s., 
1s. 3d., and 1s. 6d. by the fishmonger.* The proprietor of a 
trawling smack employed in the North Sea has assured us that 
he rarely obtains at Billingsgate more than 3d. or 4d. per pound 
for his finest Dogger Bank cod. It is for the public’ to devise 
_ seme mode of protecting themselves from the unconscionable 

demands of the retailer ; for no satisfactory reason can be assigned 
why he should require profits so enormously disproportioned to 
the cost at which an article in such general demand is obtained, 
to the remuneration of the capitalist, and to the earnings of the 
hardy and indefatigable ‘ toilers of the sea.’ 
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Art. Ill.—WNachrichten iiber Leben und Schriften des Herrn 
Geheimrathes Dr. Karl Ernst v. Baer, mitgetheilt von thm selbst. 
Vertffentlicht bei Gelegenheit seines Fiinfzigjihrigen Doctor- 
Jubiléiums am 29. August, 1864, von der Ritterschaft Esthlands. 
(A Sketch of the Life and Writings of Dr. Charles Ernest von 
Baer, contributed by himself. Published on the occasion of 
the Jubilee of his Doctorate on the 29th of August, 1864, by the 
‘ Ritterschaft’ of Esthonia.) St. Petersburg. 1865. (For private 
circulation only.) 


HEN a skilled man sets about learning for himself the 
working of any engine or piece of mechanism, he begins 
by taking it to pieces and then tries to put it together again. The 
first step is generally easy enough, but it teaches little. It is, in 
fact, only preliminary to the second, which is at the same time 
far more difficult and infinitely more instructive. The taking to 
pieces of that puzzling mechanism, the animal body, was begun 
long ago, in very early times, and has at the present day arrived 
at so near an approach to perfection, that weak faint-hearted men 
are sometimes heard to complain that in anatomy there is very 
little room left for discovery. In most animals all the parts have 
been unrivetted, all the joints loosened, and all the pieces, even to 
the tiniest bits, carefully sorted out, so that everything seems 
ready for the higher task of synthesis to begin. The putting 
together, however, of an animal is a work the very beginning of 
which is far above our might, far above the might of all the 
king’s laboratories and all the king’s men. So far are we from 
being able to construct an animal, that we cannot put together 
even the simplest vital pieces; the very nails which bind the 
plainest work of life are to us as yet magic nails, not to be had 
from any manufactory. Nay, the case iseven worse. A common 
engine may. be stopped from its work without damage, and when 
it has been stopped all the parts remain as they were, except just 
so far as that they were moving and are now at rest: the fly-wheel 
is the same body whether it be revolving or whether it be still. 
With the vital machine it ds otherwise: it can be stopped only 
at the cost ef being spoilt; with it, arrest means confusion and 
obliteration. That which the anatomists lay before us as the 
machinery of life is, toa very great extent, not the original me- 
chanism, but, looked at from a chemical point of view, only a 
group of secondary post-mortem arrangements, A corpse is not 
an engine at rest—it isa ruin. To put together into.a working 
whole the bits of machinery of which the anatomist and the phy- 
siologist tell us, is as hopeless a task as that of piecing together 
into an acting engine the fragments of an expleded boiler. “i 
ut 
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But that which we cannot do ourselves, is being continually 
done for us all the world over. Every moment an animal ‘is 
born. Every moment the entrance of a new young life upon the 
globe proclaims that the task of building up a living frame has 
once more been accomplished. Nature is constantly in travail ; 
for ever, in things great and small, teaching those who care to 
listen, how an animal is put together; for ever ;pointing out 
with her finger, to those who care to see, the ways in which an 
almost formless and structureless egg is, little by little, changed 
and moulded and worked up into the intricate and perplexing 
system of a grown-up being. 

‘Of course for a long time mankind did not care to see, though 
great men like Harvey had glimpses of the process. Fora while, 
at an epoch when inquiry into other matters was rife, men’s eyes, 
as regards this, were blinded by a plausible untruth. They were 
told that the infant animal was,"even in its earliest stages, an 
invisible miniature of the future adult, carefully and neatly folded 
up in the body of its parent. Growth was said to be an unfolding 
and a getting bigger—a mere amplification. The progress of an 
animal from the egg onwards was thought to be like that of the 
lion’s head on the screen of a child’s magic-lantern, which, 
appearing at first as a tiny thing not bigger than a shilling, and 
yet with all its parts perfect, gradually swells out into a life-size 
picture. The benumbing influence which such an idea, potent 
because so seemingly natural, would exercise upon all inquiry, is 
evident. If it were true, the formation of an animal would be so 
perfect a mystery as to seem no mystery at all. To Caspar F. 
Wolff, a prophet unknown and unhonoured save among a few 
biologists, is due the credit of having demolished this false theory, 
and of having shown that growth is the putting on of forms and 
parts—that, in the making of an animal, Nature first lays down a 
rough sketch and then fills in the details as the mass enlarges in 
size. The path which he thus opened up has since been trodden 
by many inquirers, the results of whose labours have served to 
justify the idea which he nursed, that in the history of develop- 
ment are to be found the very essentials of biology, and that all 
other studies, anatomical and the like, are, compared with it, 
hardly more than a mere scratching of the surface. Among 
Wolff's successors, the chief place may fairly be given to the man 
whose name stands at the head of this article, and who, though 
the greater part of his work was finished while many of our 
present distinguished naturalists were at school, and though his 
name seems to belong almost to a past generation, is still enjoying 
an old age full of honour and good report, and fragrant with the 
satisfaction of fruitful well-spent days. ' 
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It may seem somewhat out of place to dwell on the life and 
doings of one who is still amongst us; but we have, so to speak, 
his own authority for it. On the 29th of August, 1864, he cele- 
brated the jubilee of his Doctorate, on which occasion the Rit- 
terschaft—or, as we should say, the county families—of his native 
province presented him with a splendidly printed and elegantly 
bound copy of an autobiography and list of published works, 
which he had prepared at their request. It is from this quaintly 
written and interesting volume that we have gathered the follow- 
ing incidents of his life, and we very much regret that, owing 
to its having been printed for private circulation only, the general 
public are not invited to the perusal of the work: for, besides 
being pleasant reading, it contains many valuable discussions and 
wise sayings on the principles of education, the position of science 
and scientific men, and topics of a like nature. 

Karl Ernst von Baer was born at the family estate of Piep, in 
Esthland (Esthonia), on the 28th of February, 1792, and is a 
striking instance that the offspring of cousins are not necessarily 
degenerate in body or mind. While still an infant he was 
adopted by an uncle and aunt, who were childless, and was carried 
away to live with them at Lassila, in Wierland. ‘The uncle, a 
dry pedantic trifler, an agriculturist, amateur glazier, and family 
shoemaker, thought that the best way of educating his adopted 
son was to let him run about as much as he pleased. It was not 
till he was nearly eight years of age, that Baer was brought back 
to his father’s house to begin to learn his letters. But neither 
he nor his father had any reason to regret such a prolonged period 
of freedom. ‘I count it,’ says he, ‘among the happiest circum- 
stances of my life that I was not too early troubled with lessons. 
By the time I left my uncle I had so far grown in. mind that I 
was heartily ashamed of being unable to read, and most eager to 
learn.’ Instead of trudging unwillingly to school, so vigorously 
did he set to work, that in about three weeks he could read in the 
ordinary way with ease, and in a few more he had gained the un- 
usual accomplishment of reading a book held upside down before 
him without trouble. Within three years we find him studying 
Latin, Mathematics, History, Geography, and French, under the 
guidance of a tutor of solid worth, with a mathematical turn of 
mind, who, however, was soon succeeded by a man of a different 
stamp, a dilettante, with a leaning towards poetical literature 
and the natural sciences. 

The world in general, and men of science in particular, speak 
lightly of dilettanti, and often count them as worse than useless. 
But they have at least this merit, that they are frequently the 
means of starting true men on ‘their proper career, They act, 
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as it were, the part of matches or tapers; they themselves are of 
no use for illumination, and yet serve to light up many a brilliant 
lamp. Sowas itwith HerrGlanstrém. He himself has vanished, 
leaving no visible work behind; but it was through him that the 

young Baer was led into his own true path of biological science. 
Medicine, however, was the first pursuit of the future anatomist, 
and accordingly, after a sojourn of three years in the High School 
of Reval, where the irregular development of home culture was 
clipped and trained into a more orderly and orthodox growth, he 
entered the University of Dorpat as a medical student. This 
university, now one of the most famous in Europe, was at that time 
in a condition the like of which could hardly be found at the pre- 
sent day, at least in Germany. The medical and scientific chairs 
especially were very inadequately filled. Parrot, the Professor of 
Physics, took Chemistry also, and taught next to nothing. Lede- 
bour, who held the chair of Natural History, and who was supposed 
to lecture on Zoology, Botany, Mineralogy, and Geology, was 
competent in the second only of these subjects. Burdach, it is true, 
called forth among the students a temporary enthusiasm by his 
ingenious and doctrinaire lectures on Physiology ; but the chair of 
Anatomy, that keystone of every medical school, was occupied by 
Cichorius, an eccentric character, animal curiosum, who in the day- 
time shut his shutters and lived by candlelight, and who taught his 
students to classify all animals into the wholly fluid and the semi- 
fluid. The Professor of Medicine was a good practitioner, but no 
teacher ; while Surgery was wholly wanting. Where there was 
not ignorance there was pedantry, and in most chairs learning was 
reckoned as knowledge. One professor lectured one day on the 
necessity of medical students being masters of Greek, because 
Hippocrates was a master of medicine, and the next day bade 
his pupils learn Arabic, in order that they might read Rhazes 
and Avicenna in the original. There was no physical or chemical 
laboratory, no physiological institute, there were none of those 
truly royal reads to the learning of physical science, which are now 
to be found everywhere inGermany. The university was too new 
to have become well trained in the old ways, and the Directors had 
too little courage and perhaps too little knowledge to throw them- 
selves heartily into the new ways. Here for some three years 
young Baer studied, amid no little doubt and bewilderment, 
making real progress in Botany, but achieving scarcely anything 
worth the name of knowledge in anything else. No wonder that 
on concluding his studies, after a short episode of practical life 
at Riga during an epidemic of fever, he took his degree with 
the uncomfortable conviction that, though now a Doctor Medi- 
cine in name, he was as yet wholly unfit to enter 7 the 
duties 
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duties of am actual healer. Dorpat, however, could serve him no 
longer ; he must go elsewhere. He wanted to learn anatomy— 
that which Cichorius could never teach him. He wanted espe- 
cially to study practical medicine. Some diseases he had seen 
at Dorpat, as also various kinds of treatment; but the cases to 
which his attention had been called by the professor were for the 
most part curious rather than common, and the treatment was in- 
discriminate and unaccountable. He wanted to learn something 
of the real science of medicine, to be taught some general rules 
which he might always carry with him, to modify and apply as 
occasion demanded. He felt that he had not got to the bottom of 
the matter—indeed, was beginning to ask if there were a bottom 
at all. Had any patient at this time asked him to recommend a 
doctor, he would have been inclined to answer, ‘ Choose any one 
you please, provided it is not myself.’ 
About this time several great physicians and surgeons were 
making Vienna famous as a school for practical medicine and 
surgery. So Baer went to Vienna, excited with the expecta- 
tion of really learning the art he had chosen, and firmly de- 
termined to keep down all those botanical fancies and longings 
which at times sorely tempted him astray, until this, the chief 
business, was accomplished. He threw himself with zeal into 
all the courses of lectures. In surgery he attended the genial 
Rust. Unhappily at this time Rust’s custom was to pay atten- 
tion to great operations only, and to neglect all minor matters. 
Cases which a practitioner might see once or twice in a lifetime 
were dwelt upon with a loving fulness, while the smaller ills and 
hurts, the cure of which makes up the life of a country surgeon, 
were passed over as unworthy of notice. But it was just the cure 
of these lesser things that Baer had come so far‘to learn. So, not 
without groaning, he turned to the great Hildenbrand, who had 
just made himself famous by his work on fever. Here, at least, 
said he, I shall find what I seek. But alas! Hildenbrand was 
that year busily engaged in carrying out what is called the ex- 
pectant method, which means that the dector shuts the patient’s 
mouth to all medicines and opens his own eyes to see what 
Nature will send in the way of result. It is a method very 
much im vogue among the poor and those who dislike a doctor. 
Hildenbrand was about to write a work on catarrh, and so he was 
filling his wards with picked cases and studying the ‘natural’ 
history of the malady, trying to find out what it was like when 
not disturbed by medicines. It was hardly worth while, thought 
Baer, to have come all the way to Vienna, and to struggle daily 
in the crowd of students that followed the professor, like a.comet’s 
tail, an order to hear liquorice and barley-water prescribed fora 
common 
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common cold. Hardly more satisfactory was the clinique of the 
distinguished Kern, whose energies were, for the time being, 
wholly devoted to a war of extermination against bandages and 
plaisters ; or of Boer, who was daily declaiming against a meddle- 
some midwifery. In short, all these great lights seemed to Baer 
to be very busy in turning on the dark shade, to be enthusiastic 
in nothing save in the great art of folding the hands. The men 
of Vienna were no better than the men of Dorpat, perhaps in 
some sense worse, for more was expected of them. 

Stunned and bewildered by the discovery that he had come out 
so far to see a shadow, in despair at ever becoming an adept in 
the medical art, or rather at ever finding out what was that 
medical art in which he wished to become an adept, he wandered 


one day, as the winter session was closing and the early summer 


was coming on, on a walking excursion with a friend to a hill in 
the neighbourhood of the city. Coming there suddenly upon an 
Alpine flora, most of whose members were new to him, all his 
old natural history longings came back. For a while he was 
at home and happy, and the descent back to the city seemed 
to be a return to prison. The visit was frequently renewed ; and 
each time he breathed the fresh mountain air and gathered a 
hidden flower, the medical art and the expectant method seemed 
more and more hopeless, and the call to a life of pure science 
more and more clear. Botany alone, however, did not offer much 
chance of a livelihood, nor was it enough, by itself, to satisfy his 
mind. Zoology looked more likely; above all, there floated 
before him visions of a certain Comparative Anatomy, of which 
he was as yet wholly ignorant, but which seemed to be full of 
golden though uncertain promise. So he took up his scrip and 
his staff, shook off from his feet the dust of the hospitals and 
the expectant method, and started to walk through Germany, 
hoping somewhere to find some one who would teach him 
this unknown science. Whilst on his journey a trifling incident 
determined his career. Stopping one day at a little inn near 
Salzburg, and being requested to write something in the visitors’ 
book, he simply expressed in a few lines his regret at not having 
met Dr. Hoppe, a well-known botanist residing near, to whom 
he wished to submit some botanical difficulties. A few days 
after, while still in the same neighbourhood, he was met in the 
street by two men, one old, the other young, who stopped him and 
asked if he were Dr. Baer. The elder was Hoppe, the younger 
Martius, since well known for his works on palms. ‘ Where 
can I learn Comparative Anatomy?’ cried Baer. ‘Go to Dél- 
linger, in Wiirtzburg,’ said they ; ‘ we will give you an introduc- 
tion.’ The interview in the street lasted only five minutes, but it 
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was long enough: Baer went straight to Wiirtzburg, and the course 
of his life was decided. 

Déllinger received him with open arms, took him into his 
study, gave him a leech, showed him how to dissect it, and set 
him to work at once. Day by day Baer sat in the worthy old 
man’s study, carefully working away at his dissection, receiving 
from time to time words of advice and solutions of his diffi- 
culties. When he had finished the leech, another animal was 
brought out for examination, and then afterwards some other, 
and for each one Déllinger knew exactly what to tell him, 
helping him also with monographs and volumes of plates. In 
less than three weeks Baer felt that he had got into the right 
path, Here was no confusion, but instead of it increasing clear- 
ness. Every night he went to bed with the strange new sensa- 
tion, that he had made progress during the day. The clouds 
that gathered in Vienna gradually rolled back again. He kept 
steadily working on with widening light during the whole of 
the winter. Very strongly did he feel the beneficial influence 
of confining himself to one line of study.. Previously he had 
striven, after the fashion of students, to drive half-a-dozen courses 
of lectures abreast, and had, as usual, found the reins very apt to 
get entangled. Now one subject only occupied his thoughts, and 
his mind began to range about in it with a freedom and a spring 
unknown to him before. In the summer, Christian Pander came 
to Wiirtzburg and began with Dollinger those researches on the 
development of the chick in the egg, to which Baer was destined 
afterwards to add so much. At this time, however, Baer merely 
looked on. He could not afford to give up the whole of his time 
to the inquiry, and he soon found that nothing less than that would 
suffice to give him a real share in the work. Very pleasant, never- 
theless, was it for him to hear from his friends how matters were 
going on—to receive week by week, at their social meetings in 
Nees von Esenbeck’s country house at Sickershausen, reports of 
the progress that had been made, of the difficulties that had been 
cleared up, to learn how this strange problem of the making of a 
bird had become clearer. in this point or in that. 

Towards the end of the summer he received from Burdach, 
who had removed to Kénigsberg, an invitation to become Pro- 
sector of Anatomy at that University. He accepted the invitation, 
chiefly because it offered to him the opportunity of clinging for a 
year or two longer to the skirts of science. Great as was his love 
for anatomy, the chance of its ever affording him a livelihood 
seemed dismally small; practice loomed before him, as that to 
which he must at last, in all probability, come, however long he 
might defer the fatal time. After spending a winter in Berlin, 
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running about busily from hospital to hospital, and from lecture 
to lecture, in order that he might, if possible, make himself master 
of the expectant method, and se be prepared for the worst, he 
entered upon his duties at Koénigsberg at the close of the Easter 
of 1817. 

Here he remained, with the exception of a few months spent 
at St. Petersburg, until the year 1834. It was here, therefore, 
that the prime of his life was spent, and the greater part of his 
scientific work accomplished. Happily he was never called upon 
to be paid for practising the expectant method on others, and he 
had the mingled satisfaction of looking back on his days at Vienna 
as for the most part wasted. In 1819 he was made Professor 
of Zoology and Director of the Zoological Museum ; and his 
salary, together with other emoluments which gradually flowed 
in, saved him from the necessity of turning to other duties in 
order to earn his bread, and left him free to follow the bent of 
his mind. The outward life of a man devoted to science, if he 
have the good fortune, rare enough in this country, of being 
able to give himself up wholly to study, and be not cruelly 
dragged away from his pursuits to perform all manner of hetero- 
geneous functions, offers but few incidents that any stranger 
would care to hear of. To the busy man of the world he seems 
to toil all day on a treadwheel, while he himself thinks he is 
walking in a garden of roses. Every occasion on which he 
comes prominently before the public, other than in his scientific 
capacity, be it to be rewarded with honours or to incur reproach, 
is to him more or less of a misfortune. He is an organ, performing 
a special function for the good of the body politic, and every 
instance of his meddling with anything else, save of course 
those common duties of citizenship and manhood which are as 
imperative on him as on any other of his fellow organs, is either 
a sign or the cause of disease. Admirably meagre was the outer 
life of Baer at Kénigsberg. He married and had children ; he 
lectured and otherwise instructed his students ; he laboured in the 
museum and in the study. He moved in the town as an able Pro- 
fessor and as an enlightened citizen, who was always ready to share 
with his fellow-townsmen the knowledge he was acquiring, and 
who in times of doubt and difficulty would come forward to 
throw into the scale of right and justice the weight of a mind 
made just by a daily intercourse with nature, and kept right by 
a steady pursuit of truth. And he fell of course into a few pro 
fessorial scandals and other little quarrels, such as would naturally 
beset a man keenly alive to foolishness, and possessing an exceed- 
ingly caustic tongue. 
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harvest of scientific work. A good basketful might be made 
of his mere fragments, odd bits of anatomy, and stray papers 
published here and there, specimens of those broken pieces of 
fact, which every scientific worker throws out to the world, 
hoping that on them, some time or other, some truth may come 
toland. But his opus magnum, that by which he will always 
be remembered, on which he had already begun before he came 
to Kénigsberg, and at which he worked almost incessantly during 
the whole of his stay there, is his ‘ History of the Development 
of Animals.’ In this he extended human knowledge, as well 
by the discovery of a multitude of new facts, as by the un- 
folding of many great and pregnant ideas. There is a theory, 
not uncommon among those who talk much and know little of 
science, that progress, especially in what are called the sciences 
of observation, is effected by two classes of persons; by dull, 
plodding drones, who sedulously, and, as it were, blindly, through 
some strange kind of instinct, gather together treasures of un- 
meaning facts; and by rare brilliant spirits, who from time to 
time, without touching the facts so much as with the tips of their 
fingers, easily and gently arrange into “laws, and by the mere 
light of their genius flood with meaning, the obscure labours of 
their predecessors. Perhaps it need hardly be said here, that 
no such distinction is known in science itself. There are great 
men and little men, men of small and men of large ideas; 
every one too profits more or less by the labours of others: but 
if any one thing is certain it is this, that whoever wishes to build 
in the eity of science a house that will stand, must dig'his own 
foundations, and, to a very great extent, make his own bricks. The 
man who sits aloft and runs up theories out of the results of other 
men’s toil, merely wastes his time in erecting a structure that the 
next stiff breeze will bring toppling down. Von Baer was an ex- 
cellent brickmaker as well as a cunning builder. The numerous 
facts in embryology which he discovered are to be seen recorded 
in all the text-books of physiology, while the ideas which he 
was the first to set afloat concerning the nature of an animal’s 
early growth, though for a while they failed to secure the recog- 
nition they deserved, have become part and parcel of our present 
biological teaching. 

We spoke above of the old ‘nest’ theory, whieh taught that the 
offspring existed from the very beginning in the body of the 
parent, fully formed and perfect as to its parts, though so small 
as to be almost invisible. A necessary corollary further explained 
how the embryo itself also contained on a still smaller scale its 
own embryos, which in turn had still smaller embryos, and so on 
ad infinitum, the originator of a species actually as well as — 
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tially carrying about in his body the whole family of possible 
descendants, one generation being ‘nested’ within the other. 
This idea, refuted by Wolff, and still further demolished by the 
labours of his successors, was replaced by the theory,—built on 
the wonderful changes seen to follow each other in the develop- 
ment of the embryo,—that each animal in the course of its forma- 
tion runs through the long chain of all the forms that rank below 
it in what is called the scale of creation. Thus it was maintained 
that a mammal was at first an infusorium, and afterwards, even 
if it did not show itself as a worm, an insect, and a mollusk, it 
passed through the stages of a fish, a reptile, and a bird, before it 
achieved its final transformation. So specious and attractive a 
conception received, for many reasons, an enthusiastic welcome, 
and became a leading idea before the grounds on which it rested 
had been more than cursorily examined. It is Von Baer’s great 
merit to have shown the falseness of this theory, and to have 
replaced it by one which has since been verified by its scientific 
fruitfulness, and which, at the same time, has put a new life into 
the science of zoology, by affording a new canon for the interpre- 
tation of the mutual affinities of living beings. The following 
is the briefest possible sketch of some of his chief doctrines. 
Instead of an animal passing, as in a dissolving view, through 
all the organic forms below its own, there are certain fundamental 
types of formation, or ways of being formed, each one peculiar 
to all the members of one of the natural divisions of the animal 
kingdom. Thus there is a vertebrate type or way in which 
all vertebrate animals are formed, quite different from the mol- 
luscous type or way in which all mollusks are formed. The 
plan on which a bird is formed is wholly. unlike the plan 
on which a snail is formed, and an insect is fashioned on a plan 
different from either. Almost the very first step in the deve- 
lopment of an animal is the sketching out and fixing, so to 
speak, of the fundamental type. Thus, as’ we watch in a series 
of hen’s eggs the gradual growth of the chick, the first things 
we see marked out are certain folds and thickenings, by which 
the vertebrate type is irrevocably settled. The possibility of the 
chick ever taking on the likeness of a mollusk, or of an insect, 
or of any other being than a vertebrate one, is thus in the very 
first scene entirely done away with. Similarly in the growth of 
the snail or of the bee, the first movement is the assumption of the 
molluscous or articulate type. In other words, in the develop- 
ment of an animal the most general characters are determined 
first. 
And as the matter begins, so it goes on. To the most general 
characters succeed the less general, and so on, the most special 
being 
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being the last to be put on. If, while an egg was being moulded 
into a chick, an image of it could be thrown on a screen, after the 
fashion of a magic lantern, so that the successive processes might 
be made visible to a company who understood what they saw, one 
might hear the following comments one after the other as the 
coming creature passed into being through the phases of its growth. 
It is a vertebrate animal! It is a vertebrate animal, that cannot 
live without breathing air! Itisa bird! It is aland-bird! It 
isa fowl! It is a Dorking! As it is with birds, so is it with 
all animals. As it is with the whole animal, so is it with all 
parts, small or great. The limbs of an animal have at first only 
the general features of stumps or buds; afterwards they gradually 
put on the special characters of arms, or wings, or fins. The 
flesh of an animal has at first the general character of a soft 
granular pulp; by and bye it gains the special features of nerve, 
muscle, and bone. This is Von Baer’s law, that in every respect 
and in every way the growth of a living being is a march from the 
general to the special—is, to use a phrase adopted by physiolo- 
gists and naturalists, a process of differentiation. To this may be 
added as a corollary the caution to naturalists, when speaking of 
a being as high or low in the scale of creation, not to confound 
the degree of differentiation or individualisation with the cha- 
racter of the being’s fundamental type. Thus a bee is far more 
highly organised, its organs and tissues are far more specialised 
or differentiated, than those of many fishes, and for that reason 
one might be inclined to give it the higher place in the scale; but 
the type of the bee, which is articulate, is lower than the type of 
the fish, which is vertebrate, and therefore the bee itself must be 
placed in the lower position. We may also draw the not unim- 
portant deduction, that it is quite untrue to say, as was said during 
the reign of the older theory, that a man is, in one stage of his 
development, a fish. It would be equally true to say that a fish 
is, in one stage of its development, a man. All we have any 
right to say is, that at a particular stage the embryo of a fish 
cannot be distinguished from the embryo of a man. It is only 
by the subsequent development of special characters that we are 
enabled to distinguish between the fish, the reptile, the bird, and 
the mammal. It is only at still later stages that we can distin- 
guish the human embryo from that of a dog or a pig. 

These and other closely allied views, first promulgated by 
Baer, have, with various modifications and extensions, become 
part of the biological teaching of to-day. It has been our pur- 
pose here merely to indicate them, not to expound or to discuss 
them fully, nor to show what a light they have thrown on the 
natural affinities of animals and the distribution in time of organic 
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forms, and how they have been the starting-point of many brilliant 
investigations. It is enough to say that they have led naturalists 
to regard their author with profound respect as one of the great 
teachers of the present day, as a worthy successor to the great 
Wolff, as an honourable help-meet to the illustrious Cuvier, of 
whose great labours they form as it were the complement, and as, 
in a certain sense, the forerunner of our own Darwin.* 

The edifice, however—the grand edifice we may call it—of bio- 
logical doctrine, presented by Von Baer’s ‘ History of the Develop- 
ment of Animals,’ was built only at the cost of an indefatigable 
making of bricks. No wonder, then, we find that towards the 
year 1834 (the History having been published in 1828) his health 
began to give way. What he had already learnt urged him still 
forward, and seemed to promise in the future yet happier results. 
There floated before him visions of the discovery of grand and 
simple laws of organic formation. So constant was he in his work, 
that one year he shut himself in his house while the snow was on 
the ground, and did not stir a hundred steps from it until the 
corn was in the ear, The continual stooping position in which 
his short-sightedness compelled him to work ruined his digestion. 
His nights became sleepless. He had to read Walter Scott when 
he went to bed, in order to drive away visions of embryos and 
types, and even then the heroes and heroines often kept him awake. 
He felt that he was overworked and needed rest. He found it 
impossible now to study beyond the midday, whereas in old times 
he used to keep working on till late at night. He said to himself, 
‘ The laws of natural creation will be discovered : whether by you 
or by some other, whether this year or in those to come, what 
matters it? It is mere folly in you to sacrifice for it peace and 
health, which none can restore to you.’ Determined to break off 
from his labours, he looked around to see what he could do; but 
alas! on examining his finances, he found that all the money 
which had not gone in household expenses had been spent in 
books and in his investigations. He wanted to travel to the 
Adriatic and there rest awhile ; but he was too poor to afford it, 
and too proud to ask for a subsidy from the Government. He 
stood for a moment face to face with that beggary which is 
too often the fate of those who love science too well. Just at this 
juncture his elder brother died childless, and his sisters begged 
him to come and take charge of the family estate, which would 
in due time come to his own eldest son, and which, though not 





* Darwin and Von Baer may at least be fairly considered as mutual interpreters. 
“We... . look at the embryo of an animal as a picture, more or less obscured, 
of the ow of all the members of:the same great class.’—Darwin's Origin 0/ 
Species, 4th ed., p. 533. 
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large, brought-in a comfortable little sum. The management of 
the estate was (from its position) compatible with official duties 
at St. Petersburg; and, having learnt that the Academy of Sciences 
there would be pleased to receive him as a member, he deter- 
mined upon the change. Accordingly he bade good-bye to 
K6nigsberg in the autumn of 1834, and entered upon his duties 
in the Russian capital, where he has since remained. 

There his life has been less devoted to original investigations 
than before: in fact, he himself felt in making the change that 
his chief work was already done. Part of the subsequent time 
has been spent in long and extensive travels, for pleasure and 
health as well as curiosity, to Nova Zembla and to the Caspian 
Sea ; part, in official duties, as Member of the Academy, Librarian 
of the Academic Library, and Director of Public Education, 
while part has been given to the completion of his old labours 
and to the quiet spreading abroad of the wisdom treasured up 
in his old age. He was one of those who took part some 
years back in the Congress which met in Germany to discuss 
the condition of Anthropological Science, a matter in which 
he has always taken a great interest, and many will remember 
the visit he paid not long ago to England, a country of which 
he has always had an exalted, though perhaps too ideal an 
opinion. Long may he continue to enjoy the consciousness of 
having done a good life’s work, and the pleasure of watching from 
his high position the progress of science and of seeing men draw 
nearer and nearer to that complete theory of development, of which 
he himself has said that the cradle has not yet been made for the 
man who is to expound it, nor indeed the seed sprouted which 
shall grow into the tree of whose wood that cradle shall be made. 
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6. The Northmen in Cumberland and Westmoreland. By Robert 
Ferguson. London and Carlisle, 1856. 
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10. Handbook for Westmoreland and Cumberland. 1866. 


T seems like a divorce to describe Westmorland in separation 
from Cumberland. The two counties have a combination 

so proverbial that we seldom speak of one without thinking of 
the other. No other two counties in England are so paired off 
together, in the popular estimate, from the rest. Norfolk and 
Suffolk, for instance, which come the nearest in that respect, 
would separately resent the application of the analogy to them- 
selves. And this conventional combination of Westmorland 
with Cumberland rests indeed on sufficient reasons. Together 
they join in forming that characteristic region, which marks the 
North-West of England. The highest elevations in Great 
Britain, to the south of the Border, and exclusive of Wales, are 
in these two counties, though not in equal proportions. They 
have equal shares in, though they are not by any means the sole 
possessors of, the famous Lake District. They furnish indif- 
ferently the localities and the combatants for the ‘ Wrestler’s 
Belt.’ And other traditional associations, which bind the two 
shires together, might easily be enumerated. Thus, books 
which have been written to illustrate the antiquities and scenery 
of either, have usually included both.” When Dr. Burn, a 
Westmorland man, described his own county, he included Cum- 
berland too. So Mr. Ferguson, writing at Carlisle, combines, as 
a matter of course, the southern and smaller county with the 
larger and northern. Mistakes, too, are sometimes made, where 
we should have thought it impossible, between one county and the 
other. One of our most eminent historians, in describing Sir 
John Lowther’s appearance on the field of politics, speaks of 
him as coming ‘ from his seat in Cumberland.’ The War Office, 
in recent years, when enrolling the Keswick Volunteers, placed 
them in the list as the second ‘ Westmorland Rifles.’ It appears 





* Another very obvious combination is sometimes found, viz. of Westmorland 
with that large outlying part of Lancashire which adjoins it on the west, and 
which is included in the Diocese of Carlisle, 
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again as if this wedlock were to be drawn now into closer 
bonds than ever. This has been the tendency of recent changes, 
political, social, and ecclesiastical, The two counties have at 
this moment one lord-lieutenant, one chairman of quarter- 
sessions, one troop of yeomanry, one agricultural society, one 
association of schoolmasters, one bishop, and one lunatic asylum. 

Westmorland, however, has its own distinct geographical 
and historical features, which amply justify an individual treat- 
ment. Cumberland rests boldly on the Border, and (to quote the 
phrase which the oldest translator of Camden uses of Yorkshire) 
‘lies sore on the sea.’ No such barefaced exposure, in either 
respect, is a feature of Westmorland. She is safely and timidly 
removed from all direct contact with Scotland, and retires with 
singular modesty from the sea, just touching it only in the inner- 
most, warmest, and most sheltered corner of Morecambe Bay. 
On the opposite side, she has a short contact with Durham. 
Her other neighbours are Lancashire and Yorkshire. Thus she 
nestles securely under the shelter of three large counties, the 
history of each of which is undoubtedly more famous than her 
own. As to mere natural characteristics, geological structure, 
botanical products, and the like, it might be difficult to separate 
Westmorland and Cumberland. And yet there are general and 
obvious differences. In the county we are beginning to describe 
there is, for instance, no continuous breadth of corn-land, as in 
the rich plains of the lower Eden and the Solway; and there 
are no coal-mines corresponding to those of Whitehaven. And 
if we advance to history and social condition, there are contrasts 
between our two North-Western shires quite as apparent. ‘Thus, 
to mention only two subjects—Westmorland (as we have seen 
to be implied in its position) has been far less conspicuous in 
Border warfare, and, though there is a greater tendency than 
formerly towards the absorption of landed property in few hands, 
yet still its small holdings are very obviously contrasted with 
the large farms belonging to the great territorial proprietors in 
Cumberland. Thus a separate description of the two counties 
is natural, as certainly. to us it is more convenient. And our 
present modest attempt is further justified by the fact, that very 
little comparatively has been done as yet for Westmorland by 
the topographer and archeologist. 

The first difficulty (if it is really a difficulty) which presents 
itself for solution is the question of the derivation of the name. 
The variations in the spelling are of no value, except so far as 
they set the only two ‘alternatives before us. The question lies 
between West-mere-land (the land of the western Jakes), or 
West-moor-land (the land of the western moors) ; and we have 

no 
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no hesitation whatever in pronouncing for the latter. This 
county is really the land of the Eastern, not the Western, meres. 
Its own Hawes Water is the most easterly of all the ‘ lakes ;’ and 
Wastwater, the most westerly, is entirely beyond its limits. It 
is far more natural to see the origin of the name in those moors, 
which rise at the head of the Yorkshire dales, and stretch from 
thence westward, and which are characteristically represented in 
the first instance by Stainmoor. And when we find, as appears 
to have been the case, that the name spread historically from those 
regions, 7. e. from the neighbourhood of Appleby and Kirkby 
Stephen, till it included Ambleside, Kendal and Kirkby Lons- 
dale, we cannot regard the question as admitting of much 
doubt. 

Our next difficulty (and this isa real one) is in describing 
the shape of Westmorland, as it lies on the map. The upper 
part is broad, and the lower is narrowed by the deep and acute 
indentation made by Yorkshire on the south-east, and the in- 
trusion of a large space of Lancashire on the south-west: so 
that we might compare the shape to the clumsy head of an axe 
with a thick short handle. But on the whole (though no English 
county is less geometrical in its shape), we decide to borrow a 
recollection from Euclid and our schoolboy days, and to say this, 
that Westmorland consists of two pentagons (not by any means 
‘ equilateral and equiangular’) ‘ applied’ to one another, the line 
of contact being nearly the line of the familiar North-Western 
Railway, from the point where it strikes the valley of the Lune 
near Tebay, and thence across the bleak region of Shap Fells to 
the Cumberland border at Penrith. We proceed to perambulate 
these two pentagons, though we can only find space to notice their 
most salient features, 

We start from Tebay, where the traveller from London to 
Glasgow looks down to the deep valley below him and up to the 
hill-tops above, and observes that he is in a more Alpine country 
than he has yet seen since he left Euston Square.—(1) The 
Lune—truly in this part Spenser’s ‘stony Lune ’— comes in 
here from the East and turns abruptly ; and in tracing our first 
boundary-line we follow its course southward. Like the Rhine 
(to compare small things with great) it is, in reference to West- 
morland, partly a frontier river, and partly an ineluded river. 
It would be quite a mistake to regard it as exclusively a Lan- 
cashire stream. True it is, as Drayton says, that ‘the Destinies 
assign such honour’ to- this river, that she ‘ christens in her course 
a county Palatine ’— 

* Yet though she be a flood such glory that doth gain, 
In that the British Crown doth to her state pertain, ‘nn 
e 
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Yet Westmorland alone not only gives her birth, 

But for her greater good the kind Westmerian earth 
Clear Burbeck her bequeaths, and Barrow to attend 
Her Grace, till she her name to Lancaster doth lend.’ 


And it must be remembered that, if the capital of Lancashire is 
the Castle on the Lune, the Dale of the Lune gives its name to 
the most powerful noble family. of Westmorland, indeed the only 
noble family that has great and long-continued hereditary posses- 
sions in the county. Having followed this river, then, for about 
half the length of our boundary line, we suddenly leave it, and 
ascend the steep moors to the south-eastern angle of our penta- 
gon at the Three-Shires Stone, where we look deep down into 
Yorkshire.—(2) The second line of our first pentagon leads us 
through one of those narrow limestone ravines so characteristic 
of Western Yorkshire,—where the water, now tumbling down in 
waterfalls, now ‘loitering in glassy pools,’ has made all sorts of 
fantastic hollows and shapes in the rock,—down again to the 
Lune. We cross its valley and come to the sea, where Arnside 
Knot stands boldly on its promontory over the Sands, and Arn- 
side Tower in the hollow beneath shows-where danger was appre- 
hended in old times from marauders who. came up the bay. 
The shifting sands of the estuary caused other perils to the tra- 
veller on horseback,— - 
‘The Kent and the Keer 
Have parted mony a good man and his meear.’ 


And the churchyards of the neighbourhood give plain proof of 
such disasters.—(3) Nothing need detain us till we strike Win- 
dermere, in the middle of its eastern bank, at the promontory 
of Storrs. All the bright beauty of the lake breaks at once 
upon us. here, as it did upon Canning in 1825, on a rather 
memorable occasion, when Southey, Scott, and Wordsworth met 
him there, with Professor Wilson. Lockhart gives a lively de- 
scription of the company, the weather, the scenery, and the 
regatta ; and ‘Christopher North,’ whom the Statesman called 
the ‘ Admiral of the Lake,’ refers with much feeling to that day, 
‘when Windermere glittered with all her sails in honour of the 
Great Northern Minstrel and of him the Eloquent, whose lips 
are now mute in dust.’ Our boundary now between Westmorland 
and Lancashire is the lake; and we take just one look from Orrest 
Head, above Elleray, of its whole glorious length, with its islands 
and rich woods. After passing another Three-Shires Stone, 
where Lancashire and Cumberland come into contact with our 
county, as in the former case Lancashire and Yorkshire, we 


attain our halting-place on the summit of the grand mass 
of 
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of Bowfell, 3000 feet above the level of the sea.—(4) From 


this point our concluding line conducts us over rugged moun- 
tains, and then by richer and gentler scenery, to the neigh- 
bourhood of Penrith ; Ulleswater being on this frontier the dis- 
tinguishing feature, as Windermere was on the former. In the 
grand hollow which a magnificent sweep of mountains makes 
between Ambleside and Keswick, is that well-known heap of 
stones, which must be carefully noted by us, if for no other 
reason, at least because it is the county boundary, whatever may 
be the value of the tradition which makes it the memorial of the 
death of Dunmail, ‘last king of rocky Cumberland.’ The top of 
Helvellyn, with its wide and noble views, _is again the boundary 
between Westmorland and Cumberland; but the grandest and 
(if we may use the phrase) the most classica] part of the mountain 
belongs to our own county. ‘The defile of Glen Coin conducts 
us through a scene of wild country to the banks of Ulleswater on 
its western side, at a considerable distance below Patterdale. 
Thus there can be no doubt whatever that this noble lake belongs 
more largely to Westmorland than to Cumberland. The cir- 
cuit of our first pentagon ends at Eamont Bridge, where we 
see ‘ Welcome into Cumberland’ and a Highlander painted on a 
sign across the water. Nor is this place without at least one 
historical mark worthy of a momentary pause, in that puzzle to 
antiquarians, the circular grassy area surrounded with a trench, 
called Arthur’s Round Table. 

Here then we enter upon the circuit of our second pentagon, 
taking the bridge over the Eamont as our point of departure.— 
(1) This stream continues to be the boundary, and presently re- 
ceives the Lowther. The extreme beauty of these two rivers for 
some space before their meeting is not known to those visitors 
who are content to see the Lakes without exploring any other part 
of the county. About the point of their junction we come in 
contact for the first time with the grander features of history. 
A distinction must be made here between Brougham Hall and 
Brougham Castle. The former will be visited with much in- 
terest, both for the charm of its position, and for the sake of 
the distinguished man (once the rival of the Lowthers in county 
contests), whose Chancellor’s Purses are conspicuous in the 
Drawing Room. The latter is the ancient seat of the Clif- 
fords, and is one of the grandest ruins of feudalism in the 
North of England, and by far the grandest in Westmorland. 
It must be referred to afterwards more particularly, in its con- 
nection with history. But we pause for a moment to gaze at the 
memorial of a pathetic passage in the later days of the house of 
Clifford. This is the ‘Countess’s Pillar,’ which stands on 2 
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slightly rising ground by the side of the Penrith and Appleby 
Road. ‘This pillar was erected a.p. 1656, by the right honour- 
able Anne, Countess Dowager of Pembroke, and sole heir of the 
right honourable George, Earl of Cumberland ; for a memorial 
of her last parting in this place with her good and pious mother, 
the right honourable Margaret, Countess Dowager of Cumberland, 
the 2nd of April, 1616. In memory whereof she also left an 
annuity of 4/.to be distributed to the poor within this parish of 
Brougham, every 2nd day- of April for ever, upon the stone 
here by. Laus Deo.’ After crossing the Roman Way, we find 
ourselves in a wild and very elevated country, by the upper 
waters of the Tees, the county on the other side, for a short. 
space, not being either Yorkshire or Cumberland, but Durham. 
—(2) The natural extremity of our first line is Caldron 
Snout, a place dear both to Artists and to Botanists, and 
whence our second line runs over Mickle Fell and other bleak 
and dreary moors to Rere Cross or Roi Cross on Stainmoor, 
which the ‘ Handbook’ very properly notes as a great historical 
land-mark. It was in fact on this side of the county what 
Dunmail Raise was on the other, the boundary between the Old 
Scottish kingdom and the domains of William the Conqueror. 
And in every respect this pass over Stainmoor deserves our notice. 
Not only did a Roman Road pass this way to York, but this has 
been the highway for centuries of abundant droves of cattle, whether 
under the superintendence of the robbers of the Border, or in the 
care of the honest dealers at Brough Hill Fair. In the time of 
travelling by coaches and carriages, very dreary were the journeys 
in winter by this road,—‘the most unpleasant that can be con- 
ceived, —as was said soon after the establishment of public 
conveyances: Dean Milner, for instance, had about this time 
in the:snow a very narrow escape, to which he used frequently to 
allude.—(3) In going over the fells from Stainmoor, we look down 
upon the now scanty ruins of Pendragon Castle, one of the nume- 
rous strongholds of the Cliffords. The ridge on which we stand 
is the watershed between Swaledale and the upper reach of Eden, 
where Pendragon is placed, a fact recorded and treasured up very 
safely in the old couplet— 
‘Let Uter Pendragon do what he can, 
Eden will run where Eden ran.’ 


In what particular relationship this Prince Uter stood to King 
Arthur, and what particular attempt he made to persuade the 
Eden to leave his old channel for the benefit of the castle, we 
need not inquire. The moral is clearly identical with what 
Horace says, that if you drive out Nature by force, she will stilt 

return 
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return to her old ways.—(4) From the ridge of Whinfell a rugged 
walk due westward takes us finally over the summit of the Howgill 
Fells to our old point at Tebay. 

And now that: the outline has been traced, we must slightly 
fill in the surface of these two divisions of the county, so as 
to secure a sufficient basis for the history which is to follow. 
And it happens very conveniently that the history falls on the 
whole into two sections, corresponding very nearly with the geo- 
graphical arrangement which has been adopted. The broad 
features which distinguish the two parts are these,—in the north- 
east, the wide plain of the Eden, half surrounded by a deep belt 
of high moorland with rounded summits,-—in the south-west a 
close aggregate of noble mountains, with lakes, and with the 
rivers: Kent and Lune flowing towards the open country to the 
South. As regards elevation, we have seen what are the highest 
points of the latter portion. In the former, the furthest ridges 
in the neighbourhood of Stainmoor are about a thousand feet 
lower. A very large proportion of the streams from both divi- 
sions of the county find their way northwards to the Eden. 
This physical fact is well expressed in the local couplet :— 


*There’s Loother, and Yammont, and lile Vennet Beck ; 
Eden comes, and clicks ’em a’ by the neck.’ 


Turning now from the merely external to what may be called 
the human contrasts of these two portions of Westmorland, we 
have, of course, to notice in the first place that the south-western 
district is part of the celebrated Lake Country. But, if the 
elaim of superior beauty must be conceded to this half of the 
shire, an interest of a different kind belongs to the other half. 
The Muse of History has far more to say of the north-eastern and 
less attractive region. However much poetry is now connected 
in popular feeling with the region so well delineated in Mr. 
Linton’s volume,* it is remarkable how destitute that region is 
of any connection with the earlier annals of the country, how 
bare it is of traditions and ballads. This has been well pointed 

‘out by Southey,t who contrasts the Lake Country in this respect 
with the Scottish frontier, ‘ where, he says, ‘ Sir Walter can 
entertain his guests during a morning ride with tales of murders, 
executions, house-besieging and house-burning, as parts of 
family history belonging to every homestead of which he comes 





* This book has been selected out of many, as giving an excellent representa- 
tion of the Lake Country, both by pen and pencil. The engravings have a 


somewhat cold and gray aspect, but this is the true aspect of the lakes during 2 
great part of the year. 


t ‘Colloquies,’ ii. p. 150; 
in 
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in sight.’ The region of the Lakes had doubtless little in old 
times to tempt marauders from Scotland. But it is not merely 
in its closer neighbourhood to the Border, and consequently 
greater frequency of feuds and forays, that the north-eastern 
section of the county stands out in strong contrast with the 
other. It is almost entirely through this side that Westmor- 
land has its connection with the general history of England. 
The division we have roughly indicated corresponds nearly with 
that of the two great feudal baronies of early days. Or again, 
to turn to the ecclesiastical side of the subject, it coincides 
approximately with the separation of the two archdeaconries of 
modern times. It-is said, too, that there are corresponding differ- 
ences of farming, of dialect, of local customs. And sometimes 
the opposition of feeling between the ‘ Bottom’ and the ‘ Barony’ 
has appeared in very amusing forms. * 

But now, having gained our leading geographical and 
historical starting points, we must follow the thread of the 
county annals, gathering in a few more topographical notices in 
detail as we proceed, and beginning, of course, with whatever we 
can detect of Celtic and Roman, of Saxon, Danish, or Norwegian. 
Some of these lower stratifications of history are here obscure 
enough. The Celtic period has no doubt left its trace on West- 
morland, both in nomenclature and in monuments. Thus in the 
first syllables of Nan-Bield, the name of the wild pass by which 
we cross from Kentmere to Mardale, and of Glen-Ridding, the 
long deep valley descending from Helvellyn to Patterdale, we 
have terms with which we are familiar in Scotland and Wales. 
The Lune again,—‘ the white river,’—has its equivalents not only 
in other British counties, but in Brittany: the Eden is connected 
by etymologists with the Don and the Danube ; while the Gaelic 
and Erse name for water, which appropriately survives in the 
word ‘ whiskey,’ keeps its place even yet in the sanctuary of 
Ease-Dale. But turning now from names to monuments, those 
mysterious. stones, which we call Druidical, are to be found in 
two or three parts of the county. Especially we must notice 
the circle of Maybrough on the Eamont, not far from King 
Arthur’s Round Table, with which it may possibly have some 
historical connection. This silent grassy lawn, with its stony 
embankment all round, and ash-trees among the stones,—and 
with its one lofty stone and one solitary ash-tree in the centre,— 
is deeply impressive. 

We hasten to the Roman time: and here, within moderate 





* An instance is to be found in the life of Lord Keeper Guilford ("Lives of the 
Norths,’ i. 291-2), gti 
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limits, very clear and definite historical marks are to be found, 
In the first place we have two very distinct lines of Road, 
One of these is the Tenth Iter of Richard of Cirencester, over 
the details of which British antiquarians have long puzzled them- 
selves, and will probably continue to puzzle themselves to the end. 
It enters the county along the valley of the Lune, climbs the fells, 
and proceeds towards the Roman Wall. The transverse Road 
was part of the great line of communication between York and 
Carlisle ; and we can trace it at intervals in crossing Stainmoor, 
and thence by Brough, Appleby, and Brougham to Penrith. 
Among the other lines of communication, connecting Roman sta- 
tions, the road over High Street is one of the subjects of greatest 
interest in the county. High Street itself is one of the most 
remarkable features of Westmorland, extending as it does for many 
miles, almost from Windermere to Ulleswater, in a northerly 
direction, at a high and uniform level. At first sight it might be 
thought strange that a Roman Way should be carried over such 
ground as this; but when we observe, as we ride along the ridge, 
that we command views down Troutbeck into Lancashire, down 
Kentmere into southern Westmorland, over the wide plain of Ap- 
pleby eastwards, besides the valley of Hawes Water close below,— 
and when we remember further that the roads of the Romans were 
lines of defence as well as lines of communication, and apt to 
connect themselves with the great natural features of the country, 
we cease to wonder that the ancient soldiers should have felt the 
importance of moving easily along this lofty mountain-causeway ; 
and very impressive it is to think of them, as we trace the broad 
grassy riband winding along the summit. We have little doubt 
that Vertere_is Brough, and that Alone has some connection with 
the Lune: and we have a strong impression, too, that Bronovace 
is Brougham, and Aballaba Appleby, notwithstanding weighty 
opinions to the contrary. We have the marks of three famgus 
legions,—the twentieth, which was stationed for some centuries at 
Chester,—the second, which had its head-quarters at Caerleon in 
South Wales,—and the sixth, which was much employed in 
building the Roman Wall. The altar that is still to be seen 
in the Kendal museum is doubtless authentic ; but some others 
of the published inscriptions are apocryphal. 

But we must pass on to the period which succeeded the Roman 
times ; and in so doing we move, in one sense, out of the light 
into darkness again, for the Saxons and Northmen have left no 
visible mark on the country, such as roads, altars, or inscrip- 
tions. But, on the other hand, there are certain facts in the 
local nomenclature, which enable us, with the help of Mr. 
Ferguson, to arrive at some very positive conclusions in regard 
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to the ethnological elements from which the true Westmorland 
people are mainly sprung. Leaving out of view all family names, 
which are somewhat precarious, we observe in the topographical 
names of the county an almost total absence of the terminations 
—such as ham and ton—which indicate the settlements of the 
Saxons. The prevailing designations of places are most 
clearly Scandinavian. But here, again, we can discriminate 
among the Scandinavian elements themselves. We rarely find 
the terminations by, or toft, or thorp, which are the charac- 
teristics of the Danish settlements in the eastern parts of our 
island. But, on the other hand, the map of Westmorland gives 
us in profusion those syllables which are familiar in the map 
of Norway,—such as thwaite, garth, ghyll, ness, force, beck: 
and other terms might be added to these. In every dale and 
every fell, we discover these Northmen, as distinctly as they are 
betrayed by ‘Helmsdale’ in the north of Sutherland, or by 
‘Snafell,’ in the middle of the Isle of Man. The Pike of Stickle 
at the head of Langdale may remind us of the North Stack and 
the South Stack on the island of Holyhead. Scout Scar, from 
which these pirates must often have been seen coming up 
Morecambe Bay, is a Norwegian name; and so is Holme Island, 
near which they must sometimes have landed. Nor need we be 
surprised that so decisive a colonisation of this country by 
Northmen took place, when we consider how they occupied all 
the islands, and coasts from the Orkneys to Milford Haven. 

The coming of William the Conqueror rescues this part of 
England from obscurity, and brings it out once for all into the 
clear light of history. The Conquest and the establishment of 
Feudalism constitute as unaltered an epoch for Westmorland as 
for the rest of the Island. William’s policy, here as elsewhere, 
was to put his vassals in remote districts and to make them 
ten@ts in chief. French mercenaries begin to appear as great 
lords on the Kent and the Eden. We have now particularly to 
notice the establishment of the two baronies, which roughly 
correspond with the two divisions of the county indicated above. 
The first baron of Kendal was Ivo de Taillebois, who is said 
to have married a Saxon princess, and whose fee extended over 
a large portion of Northern Lancashire, as well as Southern 
Westmorland. His great-grandson styles himself ‘ William 
de Lancaster and Baron of Kendal.’ About the time of King 
Henry III. there was no male heir in the family, and these vast 
possessions were divided. In the case of the other barony we 
have a noble monument of this early period of our Norman kings 
in the stately keep, named ‘ Czsar’s Tower,’ which stands above 
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the trees and the river in the little town of Appleby. Appleby 
Castle is marked in the annals of our Plantagenet kings by the 
name of Hugh de Morville, the gentlest of the four murderers 
of Becket—who in ancient pictures is represented as standing 
aloof from the massacre.* Through his sister Maud, whose name 
still survives not far off in the village of Maud’s Meburn, the pos- 
session ultimately came to the Veteriponts, the Cliffords, and the 
Tuftons, who were successively not only barons of Westmorland, 
but hereditary sheriffs of the county. 

One remarkable feature of Westmorland is its very scanty 
share in the church architecture of the Middle Ages. It has no 
great Cathedral. Carlisle overshadows all its northern part. 
Till very lately its southern part belonged to the see of 
Chester. Nor has it any grand remains of convent or abbey. 
One religious house indeed there was, of which a remnant still 
survives at Shap in the very middle of the county. The memory 
of the Abbey is preserved by various scattered visible marks— 
by the quarries, from whence the stone was taken,—by the old 
fish-ponds,—by the place where the bridge manifestly crossed 
the river,—by carved work and parts of tombs in cottage walls, 
—by the shank bones of sheep, which were used then, as now, 
in Westmorland, for holding the slates of the roof in their places. 
Turning now to such remains as survive in the county generally, 
a very few words must suffice for describing them. In regard to 
work of the Norman period, special attention should be given 
to the little solitary church of Barton, on the pleasant road between 
Penrith and Pooley Bridge. There two most curious round arches 
are to be seen, one over the other, under the low tower which 
stands between the nave and the chancel, Early English work 
is especially conspicuous at Kirkby-Stephen and at Kirkby- 
Lonsdale. The position of this latter church—commanding as 
it does the sweeping course of the Lune, with its wide-sread 
expanse of meadow, and the steep banks and exquisite woods of 
Casterton opposite,—is one of the most beautiful in England; 
and there is a peculiar pleasure in recording the fact that the 
complete restoration of this sadly-disfigured sacred fabric has 
been recently undertaken by Lord Kenlis, who is now lord of 
Underley Park in the immediate neighbourhood. Of the 
middle and most perfect period of Gothic Architecture hardly 
anything remains in Westmorland. The larger portions of the 
existing churches belong, like the tower of Shap Abbey, to the 
time immediately preceding the Reformation. Buta very noble 





* See Dean Stanley’s ‘Memorials of Canterbury,’ pp.70 and 85. 
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specimen of this period, admirably restored within recent years, 
is the grand old parish church of Kendal. This structure shares 
with a few other churches in England the distinction of having 
duplicate aisles, a feature which gives great impressiveness to 
the interior, especially when a large congregation is assembled. 

In the period at which we are now arrived, we must turn 
aside to mention one very prominent benefactor of the county. 
This was Robert de Eaglesfield, chaplain to the Queen of 
Edward III, and rector of Brough-under-Stainmoor, where the 
extensive ruins of the castle still remain to attest the ancient 
power of the Cliffords in that place. The intimate associa- 
tion of Queen Philippa with the North of England may have 
been partly the cause of her acquaintance with Eaglesfield. 
She was married at York; and she not only accompanied her 
husband, during the early years of her married life, in some 
of his campaigns on the Border; but one campaign there she 
conducted successfully herself, while he was absent in France; 
and she also, with her usual thrift and forethought, gave great 
attention to the working of the mines of Tynedale. Queen’s 
College, Oxford, was named in her honour. With this mark 
of allegiance to his royal mistress, two other feelings are con- 
spicuous in Eaglesfield—namely, attachment to his own part of 
England, and a desire to promote the religious welfare of those 
who were educated under his statutes. He felt the need of 
some encouragement in learning for the north-western counties, 
and he established the College with a provost and twelve fellows, 
in pious reference to Christ and His twelve Apostles, and (in 
similar allusion to the Gospel History) with seventy poor scholars, 
‘to be reared up and educated in good arts and sciences, to sup- 
ply the fellows’ places when they should become void.’ The old 
tule, that the fellows should dine in robes of scarlet, has natu- 
rally been abolished, ‘ because of its trouble and cost;’ but they 
and the scholars are still, according to Eaglesfield’s directions, 
‘summoned to refection by the sound of the trumpet.’ 

With the Wars of the Roses we come upon another Queen and 
another Queen’s College. The sad vicissitudes of Margaret of 
Anjou—joint foundress of the college which bears her name in 
Cambridge *—have been well told by Miss Strickland ; and the 
narrative is not without special associations with the county 
before us. It is not unfit that we should notice Miss Strickland’s 
own connection with Sizergh Hall near Kendal, where she spent 
some time about twenty years ago, when engaged on her ‘ Lives 


a 





* In this case it must not be forgotten that two queens were associated in the 
founding of the college—Elizabeth Woodville with Margaret of Anjou, 
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of the Queens.’* That picturesque Hall kas portions dating 
from the very early feudal days; and the family of Strickland 
used to hold nearly, if not quite, the highest rank of eminence 
in the county, next after the Cliffords and the Lowthers. The 
Lancastrian cause was popular and strong in all the North- 
Western counties; and some stories of really pathetic interest 
connect the red rose with Westmorland. One of these belongs 
' to a most romantic passage in the records of the Cliffords. One 
Lord Clifford was slain at the first battle of St. Alban’s; and 
the vengeance sworn by his son and executed at Wakefield has 
been made familiar to us, probably in an exaggerated form, by 
Shakspere. This younger Ctifford was slain at Ferrybridge, and 
his estates forfeited to the Yorkists. One of his two sons was 
sent across the seas, and died in the Low Countries. The other 
lived the life of a shepherd for four-and-twenty years, and it was 
upon the solitary hills, and amidst the sights and sounds of nature, 
that ‘the Shepherd Lord’ received that poetic training for his 
future duties, which has been so worthily handled by Wordsworth 
in his ‘ Feast of Brougham Castle.’ When restored to his estates, 
Lord Clifford was barely able to write his name; yet he rose 
with easy dignity to the requirements of his station, and ‘ kept 
in lofty place The wisdom which adversity had bred.’ His tastes 
were simple. He rarely went to London, though, when called to 
Parliament, ‘he behaved himself nobly and wisely.’ He pre- 
ferred to live a country life, improving his estates and rebuilding 
his castles. ‘His favourite pursuit was astronomy. He had 
been accustomed to watch the motions of the heavenly bodies 
from the hill-tops, when he kept sheep ; for in those days, when 
clocks and almanacs were few, every shepherd made acquaint- 
ance with the stars.’ 

We pass now to the period of the Reformation, and perhaps 
no county lends itself more readily, and in so small a compass, 
to an easy geographical association with that great religious 
change. It is no digression if we pause here for a moment 
on the valley of the Kent. The Kent has undoubtedly charms 
of its own, such as few rivers with so short a course can boast. 
And this valley has a characteristic history, as well as a 
characteristic beauty. As we follow it downwards, we follow 
the annals of the county in connection with the Reformation, At 
the head is Kentmere Hall, the hereditary home of Bernard 
Gilpin—the best of the Reformers—the most candid, the most 





* See particularly the early pases of the Life of Katherine Parr. Miss Strickland 
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wise, the most unceasingly active, the most delicately scrupulous, 
the most-unselfish of men. The student of English Church 
History should spare no effort to visit that Hall, with its ivy, its 
sycomores,* its sheep diligently feeding on the steep hill-sides, 
just as when Gilpin was a boy, and received his first religious 
shock through hearing the friar, who had been drunk the night 
before, preaching against drunkenness. How carefully and 
how long Gilpin weighed the theological questions of his day, 
both at Oxford and on the Continent,—how fearless he was in 
the prospect of literal martyrdom,—how peremptorily, even when 
he was conscientiously occupied elsewhere, he refused to retain 
a benefice, so as to take ‘the profit’ himself, while another took 
‘the pains ’—how, after declining both the Bishopric of Carlisle 
and the Provostship of his college, he devoted himself to mis- 
sionary work throughout the North of England, visiting not only 
ignorant parishes, but miserable jails,—how at the same time he 
maintained the closest personal ministration among his own 
parishioners, conducted business on a large scale, exercised un- 
bounded hospitality, founded and endowed a school at Houghton- 
le-Spring, and trained up a large number of young men well 
equipped for service in the Church—these things deserve to be 
better known than they are among some of our modern con- 
troversialists, Our next historical resting place in proceeding 
down the valley is Kendal itself, where Pilkington, one of the 
rougher Reformers, whose works form a part of the familiar 
series published by the ‘ Parker Society,’ was vicar in 1550 and 
1551. But especially our attention will be turned to the moulder- 
ing remains on the summit of the Castle Hill. This was the 
birthplace and the early home of one of our first Protestant Queens. 
The lordship of Kendal had passed by marriage into the family 
of the Parrs, and Katherine’s father held high office at the court 
of King Henry VIII. He died, however, when she was extremely 
young, and a contemporary writer speaks of Dame Maud Parr as 
ruling in Kendal Castle. She busied herself in homely and 
useful ways and in superintending the education of her children. 
Katherine seems to have had some ambitious presentiments, if 
it is true that once, after hearing her fortune told, she said to her 
mother: ‘my hands are ordained to touch crowns and sceptres, 
not spindles and needles.’ Many years, however, were to elapse 
before her elevation to this royal state: and in her first youthful 
widowhood her home was with her kinswoman, the Lady 
Strickland, at Sizergh Hall, some few miles lower down the 





* This tree is characteristic of Westmorland. Almost all the farmhouses have 
their syeomores. Perhaps the hest specimen is to be found in the rich shade 
which fills the village of Crosby Ravensworth at Midsummer. : 
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course of the Kent. In this mansion the reminiscence of Kathe- 
rine Parr is kept up, not only in the name of ‘ the Queen's 
Room,’ but in the rich counterpane and toilet cover, worked by 
her hands on a ground of white satin in brilliant colours and 
elaborate patterns. This, however, is not the only association 
of the place with the times of the Reformation. The Sizergh 
Stricklands were always Roman Catholic and firm in their 
attachment to the Stuarts, and among the pictures there atten- 
tion will be particularly given to a fine portrait of Mary Queen 
of Scots. Finally, we descend to Levens, near the estuary of the 
Kent and the border of the sea, and notice its association with 
the Tudors,* especially in its portraits of Anne Boleyn { and 
‘Queen Elizabeth. Few things are more striking than to view 
those two faces in succession,—the fresh, warm court-beauty 
and the old haggard Queen,—and to trace or to imagine a 
resemblance between the young mother and the old daughter. 
This, perhaps, is the right place for saying a word concerning 
the ‘Halls’ of Westmorland, which certainly form a distin- 
guishing mark of the county. The main feature of these 
manor-houses was the great dining-hall, open to its roof of 
oaken woodwork, and with its panelled screen and minstrel’s 
gallery at one end, and its dais and high table and oriel 
window at the other. Here the retainers slept on rushes, after 
the evening meal was over, and the lord and his family had 
retired for the night. The general form and character of these 
chambers is preserved nowhere else so perfectly as in the familiar 
dining-halls at Oxford and Cambridge. In the earlier time of 
which we speak, the lord’s private chamber was placed over a 
strong vaulted cellar, and approached by a spiral stone staircase, 
which was continued upwards to the battlemented roof and the 
tower. These simple features may still be traced in several old 
Ha!ls in the county; and especially it will generally be found 
that the vaulted cellar, built so strongly for safety against fire or 
attack, is now useful in another way, as providing a dairy of 
perfect coolness for butter and milk. As time went on, and 
feudal habits died out, and civilisation grew less simple, various 
changes took place in these halls. The retainers began now to 
occupy their separate dwellings. More bedrooms, too, were 
required. It became the custom also to have a separate dining- 
_toom for the lord and his family; and to this a withdrawing 
room was attached, and possibly also a boudoir for the lady. 
Thus the fine proportions of the dining-hall were invaded ; and 





* A fine picture of Henry VII. himself is conspicuous at Levens. 
+ This picture was in the Collection at Kensington, and must have been looked 
at by multitudes with profound interest. 
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especially we must notice that a floor was inserted, dividing 
it into an upper and lower chamber. We must add also the 
use of tapestry and of ornamental plaster work, and the more 
liberal employment of glass. Nor must we fail to take into 
account the outer enclosure of these residences, with its strong 
wall and large gateway. ‘These various features and alterations 


_ can be studied in several examples scattered over the county. 


Our limits forbid our dwelling upon those of Yanwath, Middle- 
ton, Burneside, Kentmere, and Sizergh, or Wharton Hall, near 
Kirkby-Stephen. The tomb of Sir Thomas Wharton and his two 
wives in Kirkby-Stephen Church is one of the most observable 
sepulchral monuments in the county, while the strange life and 
early death of the brilliant and profligate Duke of Wharton, who 
closed the family history, is familiar to all through the lines of 
Pope. 

Of all these old manorial houses, none is to be compared, in pre- 
sent attractiveness and in unbroken traditions, with that of Levens. 
We ought, indeed, rather to say the two Halls connected with this 
name, For there are an Upper Levens and a Nether Levens, 
very sharply distinguished, though separated from each other 
only by the breadth of a few fields. At an early period these 
two Halls fell to different possessors, and the separation of the 

roperties has ever since been tenaciously maintained. Since 
1694, Nether Levens has belonged to the Wilsons of Dalham 
Tower, who obtained it from the Prestons. This Hall preserves 
its ancient form and dimensions very much unaltered ; the great 
dais-window, if we may so call it, being the principal feature. 
Upper Levens, on the other hand, though we cannot say that it 
has been modernised, has been much enlarged at various times, so 
that it is a mansion of no inconsiderable grandeur, while nothing of 
its old-fashioned beauty has been lost. How long the benignant 
reign of Mrs, Howard at Levens has lasted may at once be gathered, 
when we say that she presented the colours to the Volunteers both 
of 1803 and 1860. The bugle horn of Sir James Bellingham 
and the initials of Colonel Graham mark severally their portions 
of the architectural work. But to the latter is due, more espe- 
cially, that exquisite garden of Levens, without a mention of 
which no history of Westmorland could be complete. The 
history, too, of this garden is as unique as its beauty. Colonel 
Graham was closely associated with James II, and, when the 
King’s inevitable flight took place, the royal gardener, M. Beau- 
mont, a Frenchman, whose skill had previously been exercised 
at Hampton Court, came to Levens, and introduced into West- 
morland that style of horticulture, which, beginning in Italy, 
had been brought to perfection under Louis XIV. at ae 
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St. Germain’s, and St. Cloud. Thus, while we wander in these 
formal shrubberies, we have around us the unchanged memorials 
of most momentous times, and of associations which bound, as 
it were, our English country life with all the Continent. In 
one of the letters which describe the formation of the garden, 
we have special mention of the ‘ greens,’ by which are meant 
the hollies, box-trees, and yews,—of the beeches, which are 
now fine trees, at the end of the garden nearest Heversham, 
—and of the limes, which must have been among the first 
 ~ in England, if (as we are informed by the Vicar of Crosby 
vensworth, to whom we are most indebted in our account of 
Levens *), these trees were introduced into England from Holland 
in the reign of William III. No one who*has not visited this 
garden at different seasons can easily imagine how green it is in 
the snows ef winter; how cheerfully calm and grave in the 
summer sunlight ; how its stiff and dignified lines are in harmony 
with the architectural lines of the Hall; how charmingly its un- 
changing form preserves to us the memory of the olden times. 

In visiting these Halls, and noticing the changes in style and 
arrangement which took place in them during the social progress 
between 1500 and 1700, we are tempted to think of the various 
local events which must have been, during that interval, subjects 
of eager and excited conversation within their walls,—such as the 
grand victory of Solway Moss, when a Westmorland gentleman, 
from one of these very Halls, at the head of a handful of North- 
country farmers, routed a whole undisciplined army of the Scotch, 
—or the terrible plague of 1598, which has left such marks on 
the parish registers, when Appleby market was taken to Cliburn, 
and the food for the starving members of the stricken families in 
Kendal was left upon a stone near Helm, far beyond the pre- 
cincts of the town,—or the flood and storm of October, 1635, 
when consternation was spread through many families by the 
news that forty-seven persons were drowned in Windermere on 
their return from a merry-making at Hawkshead, {t—or the 
gathering and dispersing of the royalists with no little bustle, if 
without much bloodshed, about a hundred years later,t—or such 
a fruitful subject for wonder and gossip, when the Civil War was 
over, as the wild adventure of Major Philipson, ‘ who for his 





* The Rev. G. Weston, in a paper read at Levens in 1861, before the Kendal 
Literary and Scientific Institution, and since printed in a pamphlet. 

+ Mr. Alderman Fisher, of Kendal, to whom many most interesting illustrations 
of local archeology are due, recently discovered the names of those who were 
drowned on this occasion, written ‘in the neat but somewhat cramped handwriting 
of the time,’ at the end of the earlier parish register at Grasmere. 

t Some local elucidations of this subject are afforded by Mr. J. Whitwell of 
Kendal, in a paper read before the above-named Society in 1864. 
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many feats of personal bravery had obtained among the Olive- 
rians of those parts * the appellation of Robin the Devil,’ and 
who, in revenge for having been besieged in his island of Win- 
dermere by one Briggs, a magistrate of Kendal, rode on horse- 
back into the congregation of Kendal Church on a Sunday 
morning, and, failing to find his enemy, galloped off, after killing 
the man who cut his girths, to his safe castle near Bowness. 

But in dreaming over what may have passed in these West- 
morland Halls (and certainly no place for such dreams can be 
more pleasant and suggestive than Levens) we have already 
floated into a new period of history ; and we must now take a wider 
view of our subject, Through the biographies of its eminent 
persons, our county begins at this time to have a claim to be con- 
nected with the proceedings of the world at large. George 
Clifford, Earl of Cumberland, and his no less distinguished 
daughter, carry us through the first half of the century. With 
the second half we come to the Lowthers and a period of very 
active political life, the varied interests of which are not very 
different from those of our own day. 

The third Earl of Cumberland is to be reckoned undoubtedly 
as one of the most eminent men of the county. He was born at 
Brougham Castle in 1552, and studied under Whitgift, not at 
Oxford (as Dr. Burn has it), but at St. Peter’s College, Cam- 
bridge. He commanded a ship in the battle with the Armada. 
Before that time (in 1586) he had fitted out a fleet of ships, 
one of which was commanded by Raleigh. Afterwards he 
astonishes us by his varied adventures in almost every sea; and 
almost every sea was then beginning to be known. In character, 
so far as it was seen by the outward world, he was intrepid, 
patriotic, chivalrous, and disinterested; but he was profligate 
in his private life, and heartless in his treatment of his family. 
Even his daughter, who was remarkable for her filial piety, 
does not say that he was a good man, but only that he died 
‘ penitently.’ 

The daughter,—to whom we now turn,— Ann Clifford, Countess 
of Dorset and Countess of Pembroke—is the noblest lady in 
the annals of Westmorland. Her domain extended to a vast 
distance over the northern hills of Westmorland, and down the 
eastern dales far into Yorkshire; and her memory is still che- 
rished among those moors and valleys. Her life was full of 
trial, both in her married days and in her widowhood. The 
wife of two worthless husbands, she speaks of them, as might be 
expected, respectfully and patiently. ‘Those two lords of mine, 





* We quote from Gilpin. The story is told in ‘ Rokeby.’ 
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to whom I was by divine Providence married, were in their 
several kinds as worthy noblemen as any there were in this 
kingdom: yet,’ she adds, ‘it was my misfortune to have con- 
tradictions and crosses with them both ;’ and she concludes thus 
the passage we are quoting—‘ a wise man that knew the insides 
of my fortune would often say, that I lived in both these my 
lords’ great families as the river Roan, or Rhodanus, runs through 
the lake of Geneva, without mingling any part of its stream 
with that lake; for | gave myself up wholly to retirement as 
much as I could in both these great families, and made good 
books and virtuous thoughts my companions, which can never 
discern affliction, nor be daunted when it ufyustly happens; and 
by a happy genius I overcame all these troubles, the prayers of 
my blessed mother helping me therein.’ This tender reverence 
for her mother was evidently one of the deepest and most 
abiding feelings of the Countess of Pembroke. Their lives had 
been bound together by similar experience of sorrow. The 
biographer to whom we have referred says of the mother, that 
her marriage only deserved the name ‘insomuch as it was sanc- 
tified by the pious submission of the most suffering party,’— 
while he asserts of the daughter that ‘she considered marriage 
as a necessary evil—a penalty of womanhood ; and, expecting no 
felicity, suffered no disappointment.’ Yet, with all this tender- 
ness, there were stern features in Ann Clifford. She governed 
her estates with the royal strength and dignity of a great feudal 
ruler. She hated the Court, and said that if she went there at 
all she must go ‘ with blinkers. Though a staunch royalist, she 
had a dignified sense of her own independence. Cromwell she 
thoroughly despised. ‘What!’ she said, ‘does he imagine that I, 
who refused to submit to King James, will submit to him?’ Yet 
Appleby Castle was forced to surrender to the Parliamentarians, 
with a large number of men and officers. From the time of 
the Restoration of the Monarchy begins her own diligent and 
loving restoration of her five famous castles of Brougham, 
Appleby, Pendragon, Brough, and Skipton. On all of them 
she seems to have put an inscription to the same effect, carefully 
describing herself as ‘Sheriffesse by inheritance of the County of 
Westmorland,’ referring with a kind of grim resentment to their 
demolition ‘almost to the foundation, by the command of 
the Parliament then sitting in Westminster,’ and ending with 
her favourite text, which was the 12th verse of the 58th chapter 
of Isaiah—‘ Thou shalt raise up the foundations of many genera- 
tions, and thou shalt be called the repairer of the breach, the 
restorer of places to dwell in.’ Her life, too, was full of good works 
and charity, While repairing castles, she founded hospitals and 
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rebuilt churches, And with all this she was a woman of high 
accomplishments, and had that charming mixture of a homely 
and a learned education, which characterised those times in con- 
trast with our own. Dr. Donne remarked of her, that she knew 
well how to discourse of all things—‘ from predestination to 
slea-silk.’ * 

The period covered by these two biographies was a time of 
extraordinary excitement and commotion through the whole 
of England : and it is curious to sée the religious interests of the 
Civil War penetrating the county of Westmorland, and actively 
at work in the remotest districts. Puritanism and Quakerism 
come before us very vividly now: and we find distinct footprints 
of both, sometimes in very unexpected places, by diligent search. 
One such memorial exists in the parish library at Kendal. This 
is a manuscript book, which at first sight appears to consist of 
uninteresting common-place memoranda of a date comparatively 
recent ; but on turning to the other end of the book we found 
the minutes of the ‘Com for Eiecting of Scandallous Ignorant 
and Insufficient Minist™ and Schoolmast™ in the foure Northerene 
Counties,’ kept in a hand of exquisité neatness from November 
22, 1655, to Feb. 25, 1656. We have not space to extract all the 
enormities, which seem to culminate in the case of J. Thompson 
of Gresmire. He ‘appeared before us this day (Dec. 4),’ say 
the Commissioners, ‘according to sumons to give satisfacion of 
his abillity and fitness :’ and they question him ‘ touching adop- 
tion, assurance, faith, and ye morall Lawe, and upon severall 
other Questions ppounded,’ and of these they find that he ‘ c* not 
give any ‘satisfacty accompt,’ and he is ejected accordingly. 
Whatever arrangements might be made for the conducting of 
religious instruction and religious worship after the new methods, 
it is evident that the Government of the day reinforced itself to 
some extent out of the scanty ecclesiastical resources of this small 
county. Thus ‘it is ordered that John Slee of Askham shall and 
is enabled and impowered to enioy collect and receive all the 
proffittes and other dues belonging to the Vickaradge house 
excepted from Candlemas nex for one yeare yielding and paying 
to y* Tresiir in y* behalfe appoynted for y* use of his highness 
y* Lord Protector and y* Commonwealth y* sume of 33/. 10s. at 
Michas and Lady Day by equall and even portions.’ 

In close contact with the business-like operations of the agents 
of Cromwell we must place the fanaticism and sufferings of the 
early Quakers. The burly form and determined will of George 





* This is silk in its raw state,—the ‘ unravelled sleeve’ of a familiar but often 
misunderstood passage of Shakspere. 
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Fox were familiarly known among these hills. He preached in 
the town hall of Kendal, and says ‘that several were convinced 
and many appeared loving,’ and he adds ‘One Cock met me in 
the street after this meeting, and would have given me a roll of 
tobacco: I accepted his love, but did not receive his tobacco.’ 
The first Quaker meeting-house in England was built at Ulverston 
—Fox’s discussions with Lamplitt, the Clergyman of that place, 
are a most prominent part of his biography—and from Swarth- 
moor Hall, in the immediate neighbourhood, he obtained his wife. 
The effect of his preaching, seconded and strengthened as it was 
by persecution, was very considerable in this part of England, 
and the result of such struggles was that Quakerism was deeply 
rooted in Westmorland. In fact during 150 years a very 
large number of the chief families near Kendal belonged to the 
Society. Now this is no longer the case. There, as elsewhere, 
a system which was evidently unreal is evaporating ; but we must 
not on that account forget what is worthy of respect in every 
example of benevolence and courage. 

In this period Westmorland is connected with the general his- 
tory of the country by a series of eminent churchmen, of whom 
nearly all show the fruit borne by the foundation of Queen’s Col- 
lege, Oxford. Reluctantly passing over the very different cha- 
racters of Dean Barwick and Bishop Barlow, we must be content 
to notice the great Biblical scholar, John Mill, who was at the same 
College at the same time as the latter. He must have been a man, 
not only of immense industry, but of very brilliant parts. He was 
reckoned the best speaker and writer of Latin in the University, 
and was selected to pronounce the oratio panegyrica at the open- 
ing of the Sheldonian Theatre. He was famous as an extempore 
preacher, and, like many learned theologians, he was bright and 
sparkling in conversation. But the solid basis of his permanent 
fame is his edition of the Greek Testament, which marks the 
dawn of textual criticism in England. 

But we must turn now from these theological and literary 
worthies to the wider field of politics. With 1688, as the 
feudal period recedes for ever and our modern times come on, 
a new family appears on the scene of Westmorland, growing 
into influence as the Cliffords decay, and gradually but surely 
becoming a great territorial, and indeed a considerable political, 
power. Lowther Castle and its rich woods and broad acres are 
familiar to all the tourists who have wandered a little beyond 
the lower end of Ulleswater; but it is more natural, both his- 
torically and geographically, to associate this demesne and this 
family with another lake of extreme beauty, which is far too 
frequently overlooked, Hawes Water, from which the river Low- 
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ther flows. The family, which takes its name from this West- 
morland river, has very strong characteristics. The Lowthers have 
been for the most part long-lived: they have been marked by a 
sagacious attention to business; their tendency has always been 
towards territorial aggrandisement; and it has sometimes been 
made a boast, that they have rarely acquired much property by 
marriage. We read of them as knights for the shire in the time 
of Edward III. Three of them fought at Agincourt. In 
Elizabeth’s reign the head of the house, Sir Richard Lowther, 
was sent, after Langside, with Mary Queen of Scots to Car- 
lisle Castle. There is a curious fact connected with the tomb 
of this member of the fumily. After recounting his public 
services ‘all the time of Queen Elizabeth,’ and stating that he had 
‘governed his family well for fifty-seven years,’ and ‘advanced 
his brothers and sisters out of his own patrimony,’ the inscription 
adds that he died in 1607, ‘uttring at his last breth these verses 
followinge:’ —; but the lines are not there, and we have no 
record that they ever were there. The late Bishop of Carlisle, 
who was not destitute of humour, was once looking at this tomb 
with his Archdeacon, who asked his opinion of the poetry. 
‘ Very good blank verse,’ was the Bishop’s ready reply. A visit 
to these family tombs in Lowther church is full of interest; but 
attention will chiefly be given to the monument of Sir John 
Lowther, with whom the greatness of the house really began. 
He is well known to us in history as a prominent member of the 
Parliaments, both at Westminster and at Oxford, in which the 
Exclusion Bill passed the Commons, and as a most influential 
supporter of King William in bringing over the North of Eng- 
land to his allegiance. The features, as given on his tomb, and 
the portrait in the Castle, represent him with prominent lips 
and chin and an aquiline nose, with a certain foppishness of air, 
but with a firm and ‘sagacious expression. This is in harmony 
with the impression we derive from the records of his life. He 
was courteous though formal in manner; but his character was 
honest, steady, and unimpeachable. The King gave him strong 
marks of his confidence .and gratitude by making him, imme- 
diately on his proclamation, Lord Chamberlain of his Household 
and Lord-Lieutenant of Westmorland, and by raising him soon 
afterwards to the peerage by the style and title of Baron Lowther 
and Viscount Lonsdale. When he died, in 1700, he left great 
possessions and great power to two sons in succession. 

The eighteenth century generally finds little favour with us in 
reference to the higher interests of biography or of society; and 
certainly in regard to Westmorland it is less attractive in these 
respects than the century which preceded it. Still there are 
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bright spots to which we can turn with pleasure; and in private 
life we can trace the presence of high and noble aims, at a time 
when they seem to have been somewhat wanting on the more 
public stage. Of William Crosby, vicar of Kendal, it is said that 
* he considered, like a wise and faithful Pastor, that his People 
had Eyes to see how he walk’d, as well as Ears to hear how he 
preach’d ; he did not recommend one road to his Hearers, and 
walk in another himself.’ He died on the 3rd of December, 
1773, just when the bells were beginning to ring for church; 
and he was succeeded by Richard Cuthbert, his curate, of 
whom a similar character is given. Our space precludes our 
dwelling on the more conspicuous name of.Bishop Gibson, who, 
at a very early age, edited the ‘Saxon Chronicle,’ with a Latin 
translation. He was a most accomplished and learned anti- 
quarian ; but his fame must chiefly depend upon his writings 
on Ecclesiastical Law, and his practical administrative talent. 
His ‘Codex Juris Ecclesiastici Anglicani’ was a contribution 
of the highest value to the shelves of the Theologian, while his 
genius for practical business was universally recognised. He 
wielded an immense power in his day; in fact, as has been 
said, he exercised a kind of ‘ Ecclesiastical ministry,’ until he 
offended Sir Robert Walpole by refusing *o support a Bill for 
relieving Quakers from tithes. 

It is worth while to observe that at the same period our little 
county left an episcopal mark on another part of Europe. 
Among the pictures at Sizergh are the handsome and digni- 
fied features of a Bishop of Namur, who founded the Diocesan 
College of that city. The bishop’s palace at Namur has been 
turned to civic uses; yet there, while attending a crowded muni- 
cipal meeting, we saw in the corners of the ceiling of the modern- 
ised hall (if our eyes did not deceive us then, and if our memory is 
not too inventive now) the three scallop shells. of the Strickland 
arms. 

Next in our gallery of Westmorland worthies come two men 
of science. Dr. Thomas Shaw is described by Pennant as ‘a 
native of the town of Kendal, who would have done honour to 
any county.’ He adds that Shaw’s countenance was ‘ grotesque, 
but marked most strongly with jocundity and good humour, so as 
to diffuse into the company the best effects of his innocent and 
instructive mirth.’ This is not a bad description of the fat face 
which is to be seen among the portraits of northern worthies at 
Queen’s College. His twelve years’ researches in Tunis, Algiers, 
Egypt, and Palestine, his intuitive sagacity in determining an- 
cient sites, and the excellence of his scientific observations, espe- 
cially in botany, have earned for Shaw the title of ‘the prince of 
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travellers,’ It is not a little curious that he was preceded, not 
only in his visit to Barbary, but in published descriptions of the 
people of Barbary, by another Westmorland man and Queen’s 
man, Lancelot Addison, Dean of Worcester, and father of the 
Essayist. Some claim Joseph Addison himself for a Westmor- 
land man; and he even has a place in the Lowther gallery of 
county portraits ; but this is to exact too much.* The Addisons, 
however, were a strictly indigenous family; and their names 
appear abundantly in the parish books of Crosby Ravensworth. 

Whatever may have been the general quiet of Westmorland 
during this century, it was disturbed about the middle of it by 
one very lively passage of history. The route of Charles 
Edward lay across the county between Penrith and Kendal, both 
on his southward march in November, 1745, and on the return 
in the following December. On the southward progress the 
Highlanders seem to have been little disturbed: and we have 
amusing notices of the Sunday (November 24) which they 
spent in Kendal. Some of them wished to make arrange- 
ments for the church services, ‘especially for the bell-ringing 
and the playing of the muckle-pipes.’ “No doubt such sounds on 
Sunday would have the charm of novelty for the Scotchmen of 
that day: and they were not a little angry with a sturdy half- 
crazy ringer, named ‘Slape Wilson,’ who declared that he at 
least would not ring ‘ for such a beggarly crew.’ As to divine 
worship on that Sunday, which was attended by several officers 
and some ladies, the vicar, Dr. Symonds, ran away, and the ser- 
vice was performed by Mr. Crackenthorpe, the Master of the 
Grammar School,—thus giving an illustration of a saying we 
lately heard in Westmorland: ‘ Nobbat gie us a gude scheul- 
maister, and a varra moderate parson I] deea.’ It was then the 
custom for the poor people to stand at the church door to 
receive alms: and the Scotch officers put their gold and silver 
liberally into the pewter plates. The excellent position of the 
church in comparatively open ground near the south end of 
the town, and the generally unaltered character of the fabric, 
enable us to picture to ourselves the scene very distinctly. 

The Pretender’s return through Kendal, after the lapse of 
a few weeks, was not so peaceful, The parish books have this 
entry—‘ 1745, Dec. 16, John Slack, of New Hutton, Kild by 
ye Scotts. Same day. A Scotch rebell his name not known.’ 
On the 14th, which was a market day, the first troops which 
entered the town, with the Earl of Perth, were mobbed, and one 





* A parallel case is that of Hogarth. The name Hoggart (still so pronounced) 
is thoroughly familiar in Westmorland ; and the painter’s uncle was well known 
as a rustic poet in Troutbeck. 
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was killed by a musket shot from a window. The next day the 
main body was in the town, Lochiel was pacified with some 
difficulty, contributions were levied on the magistrates, and the 
Scotch helped themselves plentifully to shoes. On the 16th all 
the army had moved out of Kendal towards Shap, the Duke of 
Cumberland occupying the very room in Stricklandgate which 
Prince Edward had occupied two nights before. The entry made 
in the Household Book of Charles Edward in reference to Shap 
is very amusing :— 

‘15, Sunday at Kendal. 16, Monday. 17, At Shape. Tuesday, 
To Ale, Wine, and other Provisions, 41. 17s. The Landlady for the 
use of her house, 2/. 2s. N.B. The Landlady-a sad wife for imposing. 
18, At Penrith. Wednesday, Clifton Skirmish. The Macphersons.’ 


Thus we are brought to the battle of Clifton Moor—now twice 
‘sixty years since ’—which is familiar in the pages of ‘ Waverly.’ 
It is curious that we obtain here again a glimpse of the Society 
of Friends, which we have seen to have been so prominent in West- 
morland since the middle of the previous century. We are 
told that ‘a young Quaker at Clifton, observing the design of 
the Rebels, went a Bye-way to the Duke of Cumberland and 
informed him,’ and that, in consequence of this information the 
Duke made his dispositions accordingly, ‘ conducted by the above 
Quaker, and lodged all night at his father’s house.’ The recol- 
lection of this military passage of Westmorland history is now 
gradually fading away, though still local anecdotes which illus- 
trate it can be picked up among the country people. On some 
high ground above the old park at Lowther, which is close to 
Clifton, are certain formal rows of trees, even now known by the 
name of ‘ Willy’s Black Dragoons,’ these trees having been 
mistaken for some of the Duke’s horsemen in the panic of the 
winter day, on which the battle was fought. The Highlanders 
seem to have straggled a good deal on their march both in going 
and returning. Itis said of Dr. Burn, the historian of the county, 
that from a spot near his residence at Orton, he was watching 
with a friend a number of the rebels, as they went over Grayrigg 
Haws on the way to Kendal, and that after counting them as 
they moved through the pass, he added :—‘ Yes, there they go, 
and never a wise man among them.’ 

This mention of Dr. Burn brings us to the point, when the first 
general view was taken of the history and antiquities of Westmor- 
land. He lived and died in the very heart of the county, where 
his lineal descendant still resides and bears his honourable name. 
Dr. Burn was in his day a man of no inconsiderable mark : and 
independently of his labours in local history, which constitute 
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the special subject before us, his- literary works have been of 
permanent service to the country. His ‘ Ecclesiastical Law’ has 
a place in every legal and every large clerical library: and it has 
been noted, perhaps with a little exaggeration, as ‘a remarkable 
fact and a proud boast, that two Westmorland-born men (Gibson 
and Burn), in all matters Ecclesiastical, give laws to Westminster 
Hall.’ Besides this, he is the author of the well-known ‘ Justice 
of the Peace and Parish Officer.’ The mention of this work 
introduces us naturally to another Westmorland man, the friend 
and contemporary of the county historian. Some of our readers 
are perhaps familiar with an anecdote of Sir Walter Scott, on the 
one occasion when he found himself, then a lad of sixteen, with 
some feeling of shyness, in the presence of Robert Burns. 
Certain lines describing a widow’s sorrow were quoted on that 
occasion ; but no one could tell the name of the author, when 
young Scott was able to say that they came from Langhorne’s 
‘Country Justice.’ This poem was dedicated to Dr. Burn, and 
in fact was written at his suggestion. Langhorne was born at 
Kirkby-Stephen, in 1735, and his verse, such as it was, received 
its first inspiration . 
‘In Eden’s vale, when early fancy wrought 

Her wild embroidery on the ground of thought ; 

When Pembroke’s grottoes, strew’d with Sidney’s bays, 

Recall’d the dreams of visionary days.’ 


And certainly, while we are on the banks of the Eden, we are 
not disposed to depreciate Langhorne. The friend of Shenstone 
and Hurd, the Prebendary of Wells, he always retained a love 
for the scenes of his boyhood. Though Naiads and Dryads 
seem always out of place in Westmorland, the lines addressed to 
his ‘parent stream’ are not without merit: and it would be 
ungrateful, at the: very moment when we ourselves are in the 
midst of biographical notes, not to show some respect to the 
translator of * Plutarch’s Lives.’ 

It would be an amusing and instructive study to follow the 
steps by which this county of Westmorland has passed from its 
period of comparative neglect and almost contempt, to our own 
times, when its scenery and associations exercise no inconsider- 
able influence over the minds and feelings of most educated 
Englishmen. It is most curious to contrast the descriptive lan- 
guage with which we are familiar, with the descriptions, expres- 
sive rather of repugnance than of admiration, which belong to 
an earlier time. ‘ Delightful horrors!’ is the exclamation of 
Langhorne, when he wishes to give the impression made on him 
by wild mountain scenery. One of the authorities adduced by 
Mr. Gilpin defines the ‘three circumstances,’ which together 
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make up the characteristics of one of the lakes, to be ‘ immensity, 
beauty, and horror’* The Corypheus of the writers of ‘Guides 
to the Lakes’ was West, a Roman Catholic Priest, who died at 
Sizergh in 1779, the same year in which the seventh edition of 
his ‘Guide’ was published, and whose remains lie in the Sizergh 
Chapel in Kendal Church. 

From the period when, to use the phrase of a sagacious West- 
morland woman, ‘there was sic a dee-al of uneasiness i’ 
France,’ it is evident that visitors must have begun to flock 
to the lakes, or at least to the neighbourhood of Bowness and 
Ambleside, in continually increasing numbers. Wilberforce 
had a house at Rayrigg. But in 1788 it was given up. ‘ The 
banks of the Thames,’ he says, ‘ were scarcely more public than 
those of Windermere.’ But the chief name which is connected 
at the same period with these shores is that of Bishop Watson : and 
from him we obtain indications of this progressive social change. 
In a letter written in 1797, by Hayley’s suggestion, to the poet 
Cowper, he says :—‘ The lakes are visited by all the world: if an 
excursion into these parts should ever be made by yourself, I beg 
you would try the hospitality of Calgarth.’ Here Watson, though 
Bishop of Llandaff, fixed his home for more than thirty years, 
rarely entering his diocese and never residing there, but occupying 
himself with agricultural improvements, and expecting his clergy 
to travel from South Wales at the times of Ordination. But 
he deserves a high place among the worthies of both Cambridge 
and Westmorland. Bishop Watson, with one of his school-fel- 
lows, was an eminent example of the men of science for whom 
Westmorland has been famous in more recent times, He mentions 
it as one of his father’s distinctions, that Ephraim Chambers, 
whose Encyclopedia takes the lead in the series of works bearing 
that title, was among his pupils at Heversham. And there is 
some fitness in the fact that he is the only Westmorland man, 
who has had the honour of burial in Westminster Abbey. Our 
series must conclude with four Westmorland botanists, Collinson, 
Wilson, Hudson, and Gough. The first was the friend of Sir 
Hans Sloane and the correspondent of Franklin, and he made the 
acquaintance of Linnzus when the great Swedish Botanist visited 
England. Very much is due to him and to his sons, in the pro- 
gress of modern horticulture, and especially in the acclimatisation 
of foreign plants.| The ‘Flora Anglica’ of Hudson was the 


means 





* Vol. ii. p. 227. 

+ The ‘Hortus Collinsonianus,’ printed for private circulation by Mr. Dillwyn, 
M.P. for Swansea, contains an ta 0, mem of the plants cultivated by 
Collinson at Peckham, and afterwards at Ridgway Houses, Mill Hill, Hendon, 
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means of introducing the Linnzan system into England. With 
the name of Gough, the celebrated blind botanist, who died in 
1821, we come to the very edge of our own times. The per- 
ceptive power which resided in that accomplished man’s touch 
was amazing and almost incredible. It is exquisitely expressed 
by his friend Wordsworth in a few lines of the ‘ Excursion :’— 


‘No floweret blooms 
Throughout the lofty range of these rough hills, 
Or in the woods, that could from him conceal 
Its birthplace ; none whose figure did not live 
Upon his touch.’ 


Wordsworth once brought to Mr. Gough a cushion of moss- 
like leaves spangled with bright purple flowers from near 
Grisedale Tarn. When Gough touched it, he said at once: ‘I 
have never examined this plant before, but it is silene acaulis.’ 
We feel this to be one of the most charming of Westmorland 
anecdotes, whether we consider the beauty of the flower itself, or 
of the scene from which it was brought. But it should be added 
that Gough’s science was not by any means limited to Natural 
History. He was eminent also in Physics and in Mathematics. 
Dalton and Whewell were among his pupils. 

But again to take a glance backwards at the more stormy side 
of the period which we have just been rapidly surveying in some 
of its quieter aspects :—this county has certainly done its part 
with commendable vehemence in political contests; and the 
one man whom we may take as the representative of struggles 
of this kind is Sir James Lowther,—‘Old Thunder,’ as he 
was popularly called—who exercised a formidable power in 
Westmorland at the end of the last century and the beginning 
of the present. He was the strangest, most overbearing, 
most unscrupulous of men. His habit of never paying his 
bills till lawyers were employed to demand payment; his herds 
of wild horses in the park at Lowther; his fighting a duel 
with the officer who politely tried in St. James's Street to make 
him obey orders on a levée day; his passion for the girl whom 
he betrayed in life, and loved so well after death, that he kept 
her head in a glass-case ;—such traits as these make upa charac- 
ter which is quite incredible. His delight was at a magistrates’ 
meeting to keep everybody waiting till he chose to make his 
appearance. Even at the Assizes (not to the credit either of the 
Judges or of the Dean and Chapter) he would detain the assem- 





where (among others) may still be seen in the school grounds two noble but 
weather-beaten cedars, given.to him from Goodwood by the Duke of Richmond 
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bled congregation in Carlisle Cathedral that he might assert 
his dignity and isolation by walking in and gazing round him 
alone. There is even now a kind of vague terror connected with 
his name: and it is still half believed that the ghost of ‘ Jamie 
Lowther’ haunts the banks of Hawes Water. As regards his 
political power, Dr. Carlyle tells us in his ‘ Autobiography,’ * 
that though the Duke of Portland had ‘great estates in the 
Northern counties, and looked well after his parliamentary inte- 
rests,’ yet ‘Sir James Lowther, after a ten years’ war, drove the 
beaten Duke, with infinite loss of money, out of the north.’ He 
adds that Lowther ‘ went off conqueror, but more detested than 
any man alive, as a shameless political sharper, a domestic 
bashaw, and an intolerable tyrant over his*tenants and depend- 
ents.’ This is the language of a political opponent ; and we 
must just notice, on the other side, the election of Pitt for 
Appleby through the interest of this Sir James Lowther, who 
was soon afterwards raised to an Earldom. In these days of the 
resuscitation of Reform it is amusing to find the great statesman, 
who never was further north than Northamptonshire in his 
life, congratulating himself on his appointment in a manner so 
‘honourable’ to himself—‘ without his having any trouble or 
even visiting his constituents.’ 

The most entertaining account of the first Earl of Lonsdale is 
to be found in some of the pages of De Quincey, who also, in 
delightful sketches contained in the same volume, gives the best 
account of that transitional history of Westmorland, which we 
spoke of above, especially in its connection with the Lake Poets, 
and with Grasmere, ‘one of the sweetest Jandscapes,’ as Gray 
truly says, ‘that art ever attempted to imitate.’ Both Coleridge 
and Wordsworth had their residence there soon after Lord Lons- 
dale’s death; and about the same time there came to Elleray, 
near Windermere, Professor Wilson, athlete as well as poet, 
‘ strang as a lion and lish as a troot, and wi’ sich antics as nivver.’ 
So he is described, in the language of the country, by one who 
_ was familiar with his vagaries. Soon afterwards Wordsworth 
removed to Rydal. Many who read this paper must be familiar 
with that exquisite corner of the county, in association not only 
with the Poet Laureate’s name, but with other names also, espe- 
cially those of Hartley Coleridge and Dr. Arnold. 

Meantime very rapid and inevitable changes have been going 
on, symbolised and developed, first by the coach-road,{ then by 
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+ The pack-horse roads, which may even now be followed in various parts of 
the county, should not be overlooked. Anecdotes are still told, which bring this pic- 
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the canal, then by the railroad. It is difficult to believe in the 
rapidity with which these changes have taken place. To the 
older people in Westmorland it seems only the other day that 
the canal was opened throughout its length from Lancaster to 
Kendal ;* and now the whole county is intersected in several 
directions by railroads. Still, however, there is a tenacity of 
Westmorland feeling, which holds on firmly and steadily to the 
past. Especially we must mention the statesmen, or hereditary 
proprietors of land which they farm themselves. No doubt 
such estates have been passing out of the old families more 
rapidly than formerly ; but still there is a strong feeling in the 
county for the acquisition and possession of land ; so that the 
system has a tendency to reproduce itself: and probably it would 
be a great evil if this kind of sturdy middle-class were to become 
extinct. The character of the farming has naturally far more to 
do with grazing than with corn. As to other employments of the 
people, the one manufacture, which demands particular notice 
from its great antiquity, is the making of woollen goods at Kendal. 
In Henry VIII.’s reign we find this place spoken of as ‘ empo- 
rium pannis laneis celeberrimum.’ Wool hooks and teazles are 
on the corporation arms. Falstaff’s ‘rascals in Kendal Green’ 
will occur to every one, A blue dye, however, seems gradually to 
have come into more general use. This at least was the colour 
of the ‘Kendal cottons’ or ‘Kendal bumps,’ which used to be 
made in large quantities during the last century for negroes in the 
West Indies and United States, as a protection against chill after 
working in the violent heat. And the woollen manufacture still 
holds its ground in Kendal, though changes in detail have taken 
place. The wool is no longer spun in the country cottages, and 
brought on ponies to the market-town to be woven; and the 
demand now is for railway-rugs and carpets. There are also two 
small manufactures, not altogether unconnected with one another, 
which ought just to be noticed : for they are strictly characteristic 
of the county. The bobbin-mill is a very familiar feature of 
such scenes as Skelwith Force and Stock Gill Force, while 
the term still applied by country lads to gunpowder is taken 





turesque mode of conveying goods very vividly before the mind: and some of 
the bells worn by the leading horses may be seen in the Kendal Museum, and in 
a farm-house at Hincaster. 

* For a few years the swift packet-boat, drawn by horses, was a most agreeable 
mode of travelling between these two towns. BS 

+ A most interesting reference to both dyes is to be found in the Collection of 
Wills published by the Surtees Society (vol. 26, 1858). The Kendal will (dated 
1613, at p. 77), in which a green and a blue jacket are mentioned, is for more 
Treasons than one worthy of notice. 
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from the name of the Westmorland family by whom it was first 
manufactured in these parts.* ’ 

With regard to the dialect of Westmorland, and its proverbial lan- 
guage, which has subsisted in many places up to the present time 
in its old raciness and vigour, there are considerable materials for 
examining and describing them philologically, and also for pre- 
senting them as indications of the character of the local peasantry. 
Mrs. Wheeler groups with Westmorland, in her title-page, ‘ the 
adjacency of Lancashire and Yorkshire,’ and Cumberland is com- 
monly spoken of in the same breath with Westmorland. In fact 
there isa certain north-western type of language, corresponding 
in the main with a north-western type of character, which is under- 
stood best when viewed as a whole. Any one may notice, in coming 
up from Yorkshire into Westmorland, that the country people give 
the sound of noo and hoo to the words now and how. On one 
occasion a word used in conversation was felt to be ambiguous, 
and the question was asked, ‘Well! but which floor do you 
mean? Is it the floor (flour) of which we make bread, or the 
Jjioor we stand on, or the floor (flower) which grows in the garden?’ 
Another peculiarity ——very marked in the neighbourhood of 
Kendal, and not much found, so far as we have observed, over 
the south-eastern border of the county—is the substitution of o 
for aw, and of aw for 0. Thus, to quote another puzzle which 
occurred in conversation (though it must in honesty be added 
that Westmorland is not so infirm in regard to the letter A as 
some more southern counties), this question was asked, ‘ Well! 
but which do you mean? Is it an oak, a bird, or a hawk-tree?’ 
Still, on the whole, little would be gained from studying the 
dialect of this county in separation from that which prevails 
round its boundary lines. 

There is, however, considerable interest in collecting the pro- 
verbs and observing the customary phraseology of any particular 
district, even without any philological end in view, and simply for 
the sake of discovering indications of character. And this one 
thing may be said of the people in Westmorland—that they are 
amusingly in the habit of understating what they mean. A bad 
man is said to be ‘a vara’ moderate chap ;' a man outrageously 
drunk to be ‘no better for his beer ;’ while of an utter reprobate 





* The ‘ potters,’ a kind of indigenous gipsies, often curiously bearing the names 
of the great Northern families—Howards, Lowthers, and Musgraves—are not yet 
extinct, They seem to have been peculiarly identified with Natland, a village 
three miles south of Kendal. A notice of them will be found in the ‘ Lonsdale 
Magazine,’ a periodical which did not live long, but which contains some local 
information of value, 5 
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it was remarked that ‘there were a deal o’ folks mair particler 
aboot doin’ reet nar him,’ When the rain is pouring incessantly, 
the weather is said to be ‘dampish’ or ‘softish.’ In answer 
to a question about the road, we were told that it was ‘a lang 
way from bein’ a good un;’ and indeed we found (we were going 
on horseback from Mardale into Swindale) that, to quote a phrase 
used on a similar occasion, it was ‘raytherly to make as you 
gaw.’ The Westmorland man shows in his words that his nature 
is to be cautious, ‘I nivver like to mell wi’ a beck boddom,’ 
said a labourer who was asked to mend some stepping-stones. 
‘Nivver mell wi’ parsons, lawyers, and doctors,’ said another 
man, who was recommending prudence in graver matters. 
‘Them as laddles their wits oot of other folk brains ’Il nobbut 
be middinly sarrad,’ is a proverb which might have its appli- 
cation in every county of England. Yet the Westmorland 
man, though he is heedful, and ‘a bad man to skill on’ at 
first, is a hearty and honest friend when you have secured his 
regard. The peasantry of this part of England is a fine race 
both in body and mind. No one who has seen these men on a 
market-day or at a sheep-shearing could hesitate to say that they 
are stronger, more active, and more handsome than in most parts 
of England. Intellectually, too, their rank would be equally 
high, And the standard of education is good. In no county 
are so small a number, proportionately, unable to write their 
names. In none, again, is the average commission of crime so 
small. The Appleby assizes are sometimes ludicrous, On the 
one occasion when we attended them, though there was all the 
apparatus of Judge and Sheriff, wigs and halberds, there were 
just two criminals—one for stealing some bread and cheese, and 
one for burning some ‘ ling ’—and of the two one was acquitted. 
It must, unhappily, be admitted that vice and crime are not 
always co-ordinate, and that there may be a good average of 
education with a lower average of morality. 

More space than we can afford might, with advantage, be 
given. to the local customs of Westmorland, some of which 
remain, while some are only recently extinct. The ‘cock-penny,’ 
recently paid as a fee in schools, points to an amusement con- 
demned now universally for its cruelty, but which formerly was 
not thought discreditable either to master or scholars, and which 
indeed had the hearty sanction of ‘Christopher North’ at 
Elleray. Old men at Ambleside, not very long ago, remem- 
bered the time when, on St. John the Baptist’s day, the country- 
people used to go up in large numbers to spend the summer 
night on the top of High Street, where they kindled a fire, and 
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entertained themselves with games and races. Of the customs 
which survive, one of the most beautiful is the annual ‘ rush- 
bearing’ which takes place at Ambleside and also at Grasmere 
and Warcop. Something, perhaps, is to be regretted in the fact 
that the simple combinations of flowers and rushes, which used to 
be devised by the village children, have been supplanted by more 
elaborate floral decorations superintended by benevolent ladies 
of the higher classes. But it is a festival which happily binds 
together both rich and poor, and old and young ; and nothing can 
be more touching than the lines written for the occasion by Owen 
Lloyd, when we consider them in connection with his beautiful 
and sorrowful life. There are other festive seasons in the county, 
which are attended with considerable excitement. ‘ Nut-Mon- 
day ’ is still a great occasion in Kendal, though perhaps some of 
its delight is taken away by the recent regulation of the muni- 
cipal authorities, which makes it no longer one of the ferie concep- 
tive of Westmorland, but fixes the anniversary to a certain day. 
Two annual gatherings in two very different parts of the county 
are the Cherry-feast at How Town on Ulleswater, and the enter- 
tainment given on the 12th of May at Levens. At the former 
the lads and lasses, and older people, come from the neighbouring 
dales and across the lake, to keep festival on the excuse of eating 
the excellent cherries which grow in the warm corner under 
Barton Fell. The latter is a long-established act of hospitality 
shown to the Town Council of Kendal and other guests, who 
come to play bowls in the famous old garden, and to regale 
themselves on radishes and oat-cake, and ale of peculiar merit, 
called ‘Morocco,’ Under this head of local customs it would be 
proper to include the celebrated Brough Hill Fair, which is 
described by Gray; and, if our narrowing limits permitted, we 
might dwell on such animated scenes as the ‘ boon-ploughing ’ 
in the lower country, when on a tenant’s taking a new farm all 
the neighbours bring their ploughs and horses,—or the ‘sheep- 
shearing’ on the mountains, which is an occasion of no little 
vivacity, work, and merriment, every year, in such places as 
Bernard Gilpin’s old home at Kentmere. 

One subject, the most important of all, has not even been 
touched—the supply, the character, and the education, of the 
Clergy in Westmorland. There was a time when the poorly 
endowed parishes in the mountains were not provided with such 
ministers of the Gospel as could command general respect: but 
that time is now passing steadily away. Once it would not have 
been thought at all unnatural to say, as it has been said, of a 
graceless character :—‘He keeps vara’ bad company, ’t gine 
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and sich.’ Now, however, successful efforts are in progress for 
improving the endowments, and for distributing men of good 
education through the parishes. Nor have we any right indis- 
criminately to depreciate the older class of clergy, who were for 
the most part statesmen’s sons, and educated in the Grammar 
Schools, whence they proceeded direct to the Bishops for ordina- 
tion, These were often men of high character as well as hard 
heads ; and, though they might be ignorant of the refinements of 
Theology, they were not rarely better Latin scholars than their 
successors. The Church owes a debt of gratitude, which ought 
not to be forgotten, to such men as Robinson of Clifton, and 
Bowstead of Bampton, who educated in difficult times large 
numbers of the local clergy. Westmorland has now been rescued 
from a very disjointed ecclesiastical state, and has a far better 
opportunity of concentrated efforts for good than when its southern 
portion belonged to the enormous and undivided diocese of 
Chester. Even before the recent changes were matured, the 
quick eye and vigorous movements of Bishop Blomfield caused 
many improvements: and now under the influence of various causes 
a superior class of clergy has been gradually gaining ground in 
Westmorland. Just now one honoured name stands out before 
us in prominent relief. We can speak of Archdeacon Evans 
now,—of his learning, his scholarlike taste, his modesty and gen- 
tleness, and his clear, calm, Christian maturity of character,— 
as we could hardly have ventured to speak during the continu- 
ance of his life. The various scenes of beauty in the parish 
where he lived and died are depicted most truthfully in two 
of his own published works, in the little engravings of his 
‘Parochial Sketches,’ and in the headings of the chapters in the 
‘Ministry of the Body.’ No scenes could be more in unison 
with his own character. His was the spirit of Herbert and 
Keble. The harmony of light and shade, the blending of hill, 
and wood, and water, at the head of Morecambe Bay, form a 
landscape ‘most calm and bright,’ on which ‘some softening 
gleam’ appears to rest in every season. No place ought to be 
more congenial to us at this moment. In resigning our task of 
description, and quitting Westmorland where it touches the sea, 
we look back with affection on Heversham, and think with 
reverence of Robert Wilson Evans. 
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Art. V.—1l. The Nightingale in the East. Price One Half- 
. 1854, 

2. John Bull and the Tazes i 1865. 
3. The Reform Battle in Hyde Park 1866. 
4. Stop the Beer on Sunday 1860. 
5. Be Merry on Christmas Day 1866. 
6. Grand Conversation on Napoleon 1830. 
7. The Lakes of Killarney 1840. 
8. Spencer, the Rover . . 1827. 
. Work, Boys, Work . . 1861. 

. The Oakham Poachers. . 1819. 

. Miiller’s Lament 1860. 
. What do you think of Billy Roupell . ... 1861. 

. The Road Hill Murder _ 1861. 

. Wonderful Mr. Spurgeon 1860. 
. Shakspeare’s House 1858. 
- Death of Lord Palmerston 1865. 

. Church and Chapel... . 1859. 
. Answer to the Protestant Drum 1852. 

. Elegy on the Death of Prince Albert... . 1860. 

. The Prince of Wales’ Baby 1861. 

. A Night in a London Workhouse ; 1866. 

. A Catalogue of Halfpenny Ballads(500) . . 1866. 

. Dreadful Accident on the Ice in Regent's Park 1867. 

. The Lions in Trafalgar Square . .... 1867, 


NDREW FLETCHER of Saltoun once said ‘he knew a 
wise friend who believed that if a man were permitted to 
make all the Ballads of a nation, he need not care who should 
make the laws.’* Ingenious M. Meusnier de Querlon, too, once 
seriously projected the writing of the history of his country by a 
chronological series of Songs and Ballads; and, beyond a doubt, 
honest Andrew’s words contain a considerable amount of truth, 
however difficult his more airy Gallic neighbour might have 
found it to make his history a complete one. We can well 
imagine the effect of such glowing impassioned words as 
‘ Scots wha ha’ wi’ Wallace bled ’ 
on the hearts of a band of Scotch patriots ; or of the ‘ Marseillaise’ 


‘ Aux armes, citoyens, formez vos bataillons, 
Marchons, marchons, qu’un sang impur abreuve nos sillons’ 





* These well-known words have been variously attributed to men as different 
and as wide apart in every respect as Robert Burns and William Cobbett. But 
there is no doubt that they belong to honest Andrew. Vide ‘ Political Works, 
266 ; and Whately’s ‘ Bacon,’ p. 175. Fletcher died in 1716. 
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on the crowd of hungry savages who hastened to ‘The Feast of 
Pikes ;’ with what lusty throats, when King Henry came back 
from Agincourt, the men of London city shouted 


‘ Owre kynge went forth to Normandy 
With grace and mygt of chivalry, 
The God for him wrought marvelously, 
Wherefore Englonde may call and ery 
Deo gratias :’* 


or, how, one and all, throughout Cornish land, the brave hearts 
and sturdy lips of the people, when their favourite Knight was in 
durance vile, made the country-side ring with 


‘ And shall they scorn Tre, Pol, and Pen, 
And shall Trelawney die ? 
Here’s twenty thousand Cornish men 
Will know the reason why.’ 


There have been Ballads and Songs in every age of every 
civilised country, which gave utterance, not simply to the noble 
thoughts of some rapt minstrel or inspired bard, but to the deep 
and. passionate longings, the undying patriotism, the heroic 
patience, the invincible courage, the sublime self-sacrifice, the 
rapture or the agony of a whole people ; and it was this that lent 
immortal fire and music to the lips of the singer; though his 


verse may have lacked the martial splendour of Macaulay, or the 
smooth and subtle strength of Aytoun. So far, therefore, we 
may well endorse the dictum of worthy Mr. Fletcher; and still 
be a long way from making Acts of Parliament out of Ballads. 
But there comes a time in the history of every highly-civilised 
people, amid all the golden fruits of Religion, Philosophy, Art, 
Poetry, Science, Discovery and Wealth, with the baser results of 
Luxury and Refinement, when the Nation no lenger speaks as a 
whole. The classes that in a simpler age were more or less one, 
or bound together by the tie of common duties, needs, and plea- 
sures, become selfish and distinct. Each begins to have its own 
heroes, poets, teachers, maxims and favourite rules; and then, 
amid the clash of conflicting creeds, the jargon of schools, the 
cries of hungry ambition, the lofty reasonings of the philosopher, 
the proud flights of science and of song, the insatiable cravings 
of increasing wealth, and the dreams of self-indulgence,—among 
the great, the mighty, the rich, and the prosperous,—the words 
of the lower and poorer classes pass unheeded and almost un- 
known beyond their own immediate circle. 

And yet this very circle, narrow as it comparatively is, in the 





* « Percy’s Reliques,’ ii, 22. 4 
midst 
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midst of a great country like England, and in the heart of the 
mightiest city in the world, has its own pet heroes, poets, and 
teachers, its own favourite maxims, sayings, and rules; and, 
above all, its own Literature; with which few but the multitude 
of ardent disciples have any real acquaintance. Of that Litera- 
ture Mr. Catnach* and his successors, Disley and Fortey, are the 
High-priests ; Seven Dials is the shrine; while the question of 
authorship in the majority of cases is as great a mystery as that 
of the Homeric poems themselves. As to the shrine, it was 
known and famous as long ago as the days of ‘delightful old 


Vinny Bourne ’—as Cowper affectionately calls him—and even 
then as the seat of Song— 


* Qua Septem vicos conterminat una Columna, 
Consistunt Nymphe Sirenum ex agmine bine.’ t 


The ‘ Column’ has long ago given way to a far more sightly 
and useful building, and the ragged sirens with their cracked 
voices and wearisome importunities must be now looked for in 
the crowded recesses of the New Cut. But the ground is still 
sacred, Catnach is still the presiding genius of all the neigh- 
bouring grimy streets, and the Literature, though somewhat 
fallen from its ancient glory, includes that wonderful domain of 
* Halfpenny Ballads’ to which we are now about to introduce 
our readers; forming, more or less, a separate class by them- 
selves ; distinct, as will be seen, in subject, style, and beauty. 
We have now before us a catalogue containing five or six hun- 
dred of these Ballads, and out of them, with considerable care— 
as choice flowers out of a dainty garden—about a hundred have 
been selected, of which two dozen are named at the head of this 
Article. No mere selection, indeed, can give a true idea of all 
their varied beauties, or even of the innumerable topics on 
which they touch; so lofty is the flight of genius, so various are 





* The most elaborate production of ‘ Jemmy Catnach,’ as he was popularly called, 
was ‘ An Attempt to Exhibit the Leading Events in the Queen’s Life, in Cuts and 
Verse, price 2d.; printed on a folio sheet adorned with 12 cuts, interspersed with 
verses of descriptive poetry, and bearing date Dec. 10, 1821. Catnach was then 
at the height of his fame as a printer of ballads in Monmonth-court, Seven Dials, 
where he spent a hardworking, busy life, and died in 1840, stat. 49, having 
amassed a fortune of 10,000/. He was the son of a decent north-country printer, 
and began at first with a small shop, and a small trade in halfpenny songs, relying 
for their composition on one or two of his ‘ bards,’ and when they were tipsy, 
being driven to write himself. During the Peninsular war, and specially at the 
time of Queen Caroline’s trial, his business had increased so enormously as at 
times to . two or three presses going night and day to keep pace with the 
demand. At a later period he turned his attention to the ‘ Gallows Ballads,’ and 
here he reaped a golden harvest. He retired from business in 1859, and was suc- 
ceeded by a Mr, Fortey. 

+ Vin. Bourne, ‘ Poemata,’ p. 61. 
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the themes which poesy seizes on, ennobles, and makes her own 
for ever ; but we have done what we could in the difficult task, 
and those ardent readers whose thirst shall be still unquenched 
must go themselves to the fountain head. 

The Ballads may be roughly divided into about eight classes, 
‘Famous Men and: Women,’ ‘ Historical,’ ‘Modern Events,’ 
‘Religious,’ ‘ Miscellaneous,’ ‘ Murder,’ ‘ Political, ‘The Royal 
Family.’ The modes of treatment are so curious, the metres 
employed so lawless, the beauties and the blots so many and 
so unexpected, that the difficulty is where to begin and what 
to select. The critic is fairly distracted by the infinite variety 
that besets and captivates him. The only way, therefore, in 
such a garden of roses, is to begin boldly, pluck the first flower 
that comes to hand, and arrange the bouquet as we best may. 
We turn, therefore, to ‘Famous Men and Women,’ and light at 
once on the fair name of Florence Nightingale, as ‘ The Night- 
ingale in the East.’ It’s a far stretch from ‘Seven Dials’ to the 
Crimea, but the poet, nothing daunted by the greatness of his 
subject, thus plunges boldly in medias res,— 

‘On a dark lonely night on the Crimea’s dread shore 
There had been bloodshed and strife on the morning before, 
The dead and the dying lay bleeding around, 
Some crying for help—there’s none to be found ; 
Now God in his mercy he pityed their cries, 
And the soldier so cheerful in the morning do rise ; 
So forward, my lads, may your hearts never fail, 
You're cheered by the presence of a sweet Nightingale.’ * 


There is a fine abruptness in the three opening lines, but in spite 
of the rough music of the second, the whole picture is at once 
before the reader’s eye; and in the midst.of dead and dying 
heroes, some silent for ever, and some crying madly for help in 
their last agony, is the poet’s fit occasion for obeying the great 
canon of ‘ Nec deus intersit, &c.,’ and making a bold dash for 
the heroine in the closing line. Stanza II. tells us that ‘this 
woman was sent’ from Heaven to succour the brave, that her 
eyes beam with pleasure, as some wounded ones are brought in 
with fever ‘and life almost gone,’ while 


‘Some with dismantled ¢ limbs, some to fragments is torn :’ 


but, all keeping up their spirits, and hearts that never fail, in the 
presence of their sweet Nightingale. Yet, in utter defiance of 





~ 
* I every extract from these ballads care has been taken to quote most exactly, 
verbatim, literatim,—and if it were lawful to say so,—punctuatim. 
¢ Another version of this ballad here has ‘mangled,’ but dismantled is clearly 
the true reading. 
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this horrible scene of carnage and confusion, the grim woodcut 
at the head of the Ballad represents our fair countrywoman as 
seated cosily by the side of a downy four-post bed, and handing 
a Basin of Hot Gruel (with Brandy in it beyond all doubt) to a 
stalwart but ‘dismantled’ Dragoon, propped up with pillows 
and looking the very picture of easy comfort. 

The name of Florence Nightingale is graven deeply on the 
hearts of the English people, and far and wide over the world, 
wherever the English language is spoken, goodness, and valour, 
and beauty are proud to claim kindred with her; but we doubt 
whether she ever reached a prouder apotheosis than— 

‘The soldier’s they say she’s an angel from Heaven, 
Sing praises to this woman, deny it who can, 
And all women was sent for the comfort of man !’ 


* Our next hero is Mr. Spurgeon, who for the last few years has 
probably preached more sermons, in better English, in spite of 
their slang, with a mightier voice, to a greater number of thou- 
sands, in a larger Rotunda, than any other young man of the age. 
All ages, ranks, and classes, have been found among his audience, 
from the days of the front rows and half-guinea reserved seats at 
the Surrey Music Hall, to the present free seats at the Taber- 
nacle ; critics, embryo orators, profound admirers, and ungodly 
scoffers, ladies of fashion, unbelievers, and Christians of every 
known shade, have all ‘sat under’ him. So great is his eloquence, 
that in the words of our poet 


‘ He can please the duke, the lord, the squire, 
And ladies with gold lockets, 
He can make the very sovereigns jump 
Out of old women’s pockets.’ 


So mighty is the thunder of his eloquence that, 
‘If Spurgeon went into St. Paul’s 
I’m sure he’d not dissemble, 
His voice would make the dome to rise, 
And St. Paul’s church for to tremble.’ 


So winning are his persuasive powers, as to make guineas fly 
from the closest of ‘buttoned pockets;’ to rouse his hearers to 
the heights of ‘kingdom come,’ or sink them to the depths of 
troubled anxiety about ‘their poor souls,’ or as our poet again 
expresses it, 


* An’t he the one to harrass ?’ 


In the great days of his Exeter Hall performances, when the 
Tabernacle was not yet built, Mr. Spurgeon is said—though the 
story is probably mythical—to have delighted and amazed his 


great 
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great band of admiring disciples by sliding down the balusters 
of the rostrum (from which he preaches), from the top to the 
bottom, to illustrate the fatal ease with which man slides into 
the pit of destruction, while ‘sliding up again’ * was to symbo- 
lize the difficulty of winning his way back to the path of virtue. 
Action, gesticulation, and frantic ejaculations of the freest kind, 
were among the favourite weapons of these oratorical displays, 
and it is probably to some well-known and favourite resort of 


this kind that the bard alludes when he says, 


‘He can look above and look below, 
He can deeply sigh and groan, ah! 
He can shake the rocks and swallow the whale, 
He’s a greater man than Jonah.’ 


No wonder, therefore, that 


‘ This wonderful man surprises the land, 
Parson, lawyer, snob and surgeon, 
From every place they run a race 
To the wonderful man call’d Spurgeon.’ 


At the head of this Ballad, there is a facetious woodcut, which 
to Mr. Spurgeon must have been a bitterness ‘ beyond that of aloes 
itself.’ For, if there be anything in this life which Mr. Spurgeon 
hates, despises, and holds in pious abhorrence—it is a bishop; 
and here he is, at the top of this half-sheet, arrayed in full episcopal 
robes, in all the atrocious splendour of a full-bottomed wig, 
crowned with a mitre, lawn sleeves, a pastoral-staff in his right 
hand, and a bag of 30,0007. in his left; while, with indignant 
foot, he tramples on the words, Tue Bitu!t{ This is very hard 
on the reverend divine, though he simply shares the luckless fate 
of the ‘illustres Viri’ of the ‘ Nuremberg Chronicle,’ which, ac- 
cording to Dr. Maitland, was ‘finished in July, 1493, and, ‘ that 
those who could not read the text might study, and be edified by, 
the pictures of cities and of illustrious men (tum civitatum tum 
illustrium virorum)’ was adorned with woodcuts on almost every 
page.t As in the ballad a bishop in Pontificalibus stands for, and 
is the effigy of, Mr. Spurgeon ; so in the famous ‘ Chronicle,’ one 
and the same woodcut, at folio 52, stands for Hosea, Sadoc, and 
Scipio Africanus; further on, for Juno and the prophetess 





* “Sed revocare gradum ...., 
Hic labor, hoc opus est.’ 

+ This effigy must clearly have been drawn to illustrate the conduct of some 
Right Rev. Divine in 1832. 

+ Maitland’s ‘ Essays,’ pp. 83, 84. So, in an early copy of Fox’s ‘ Martyrs,’ a 
single woodcut represents two different companies of siz burned at different 
places and times; and the same picture serves for Margery Polley, martyred, at 
p. 1524, and Cicely Ormes, at p. 1835. 

Hulda ; 
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Hulda; or, at a later page, for Zephaniah, Hisop, Aulus Gel- 
lius, and John Wicliffe! So, therefore, wonderful Mr. Spurgeon 
must be content to share the common fate of all reverend persons 
whose fame reaches the poet of Seven Dials, and be handed 
down to posterity under the guise of a jolly bishop in lawn 
sleeves, trampling on reform. 

In passing on to ‘Lord Palmerston’ we come to a kindred sub- 
ject; for the Preacher of the Surrey Rotunda was said to have 
been a great favourite of the late Viscount, who ‘sat under’ him 
more than once. All know how popular the Prime Minister was, 
and how widely his loss was felt ; we are not, therefore, surprised 
to find his elegy enclosed in a broad border of black, and 
seven heavy stanzas of dolorous rhyme defoted to his memory. 
Whether the poet is affected by the greatness of his theme, or 
fairly swallowed up in grief, it is hard to say, but his usual 
sprightliness and flow of verse seem to have utterly forsaken 
him. His poem is an unbroken wail of the flattest and dullest 
monotone. Thus it opens— 


* You sons of Brittania, 

In silence now weep, 

For the loss of that statesman 
Who in death’s arm do sleep, 

For that noble Lord Palmerston 
Briton’s deplore. 

The glory of England 
Alas is no more. 

Mourn Briton’s, mourn, 
And in silence deplore 

For the glory of England 
Who now is no more.’ 


There are seven stanzas of this kind, but none rising above 
the dead level of Tupperian bathos, informing us (among other 
events) that ‘he was born in October, seventeen eighty-four, that 
good able statesman who now is no more!’ that he has been 
useful to England, to his country, to his Queen, to all foreign 
nations, who all ‘felt the loss of the late Sir Robert Peel, but 
will miss “ Pam” far more ;’ that Great Britain is lost in grief, 
and Victoria our Queen so ‘quite overcome’ when the news 
reached her— | 


‘That she said my good statesman 
Alas, is no more ! 
Lord Palmerston’s gone 
To that still silent bourne, 
To his queen and his country 
He can never return.’ 
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Step by step in his doleful strain the bard thus leads us on, 
and then with Shaksperian art having reminded us of 


‘That undiscovered country, from whose bourne 
No traveller returns’ 


he closes his sad flight with 


‘We hope now Lord Palmerston 
To glory is gone, 
The twentieth day of October 
He was just eighty-one.’ 


Cordially joining in this last pious aspiration for the welfare 
of departed greatness, we reach the grave of the warlike Mr. 
‘Tom Sayers’ who, also, 


‘Is gone to that silent bourne, 
Where he must lay till the judgment day, 
No more he can return.’ 


Of whom also the poet, in the fierceness of his grief, with a fine 
defiance of rhyme and a spondaic exuberance in the second line, 
further sings, — : 


‘ At his residence in Camden Town, 

Alas ! Tom Sayers died ! 

On the eighth day of November 
Eighteen hundred and sixty-five. 

Tom is by all lamented 
Since his equal none can find, 

Tom expired in the prime of life 
At the age of thirty-nine.’ 


Mr. Sayers, the poem further tells us, ‘ was born at Brighton, 
where passed his youthful days,’ was twelve years a pugilist, 
fought ‘sixteen hard battles, and only once was beat,’ his last 
victory being over ‘the bold Benicia Boy ;’ no one could speak 
of Tom ‘with envy or disdain,’ though ‘now he’s gone’ to a land 
where, alas! his knowledge of the manly art of self-defence will 
be useless. 

But we must hasten on; merely quoting, ere we go, a single 
verse from ‘Robert Stephenson’s gone, God rest him,’ which 
informs us that 


‘ He died like a lamb, did that wonderful man 
Generations to come will long bless him, 
Up aloft he has gone, never more to return 
The Father of Railways, God rest him. 
Signed, Joun Morean, Orchard Street, 8.W.’ 


We notice this stanza, not only because we have a new simile 
instead 
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instead of the invariable ‘still, silent bourne,’ but because it is 
the only ballad out of all the five hundred which bears the 
author’s name. 

Our next half-sheet, headed ‘ Shakespeare’s House,’ is alto- 
gether so singular, that we despair of giving our readers any 
adequate idea of what it is like. It was clearly written, many 
years ago, when a great outcry was raised against the notion of 
some Yankee speculator coming over to England and buying 
up the house of ‘Sweet Will’ for Barnum’s museum. It starts 
in indignant passion that such a desecration should have been 
even thought of! ‘to mutilate Nature’s learned home—’ 


‘ A spot renowned before and after death ’— 


would be a national disgrace, and rouse the whole world to join 
in the bitter, though mysterious chorus of 


‘ Profanation, degradation,—Oh England, thou art a tardanation !’ 


It seems, indeed, impossible to the bard that England could 
ever sink to such a depth of infamy ; yet, he continues in a strain 
of fine sarcastic irony, ‘ Let it go, let it go, let the Jews get 
hold it, let Yankee Barnums prowl along those sacred walls,’ 


‘ _____— our Shakespere needs no fame, 
Tis but a house! a house! what’s in a name ? 
Let it be sold, or in the sea be tossed— 
His love and mighty labours ne’er will be lost. 
(Cho.) Altercation, dilapidation,—Time steps in and cheats the Nation.’ © 


Under our second heading of ‘ Historical,’ we have a dozen or 
two ballads, the titles of which sufficiently indicate their several 
subjects. The poet confines himself to no one kind of metre, and 
occasionally soars above all the restraints of rhyme ; ‘ for though 
metre,’ says De Quincey, ‘is naturally and necessarily adopted in 
cases of impassioned themes, for the very obvious reason that 
rhythmus is both a cause of impassioned feeling, an ally of such 
feeling, and a natural effect of it; yet interrogations and pas- 
sionate ejaculations are no more than natural when metre has 
attuned the mind for such effects ;’ and thus the poet is often 
hurried away into utter forgetfulness of all technical rules; but 
for the most part the style of verse is hum-drum itself. For 
example, ‘The Battle of Boulogne’ thus opens : 


‘On the second of August, eighteen hundred and one, 
We sailed with Lord Nelson to the port of Boulogne, 
For to cut out their shipping which was all in vain, 
But to our misfortune they were all moored and chained, 


and after crawling heavily through six or seven like stanzas, 
winds 
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winds up with a single verse, which revea in the most bare- 
faced way the drift of the whole poem, viz., to draw money from 
an admiring crowd for the benefit of the six ‘dismantled’ 
mariners who on a Saturday evening may be found in the New 
Cut or Leather Lane, each without arms or without legs, but all 
possessed of stentorian voices, and all with dismal potency howl- 
ing out 
‘ And you that relieve us, the Lord will you bless, 

For assisting poor sailors in the time of distress, 

May the Lord put an end to all cruel wars, 

And peace and content be to all British Tars.’ 


But these impostors are well known in the profession as belong- 
ing to the thieves’ kitchen; and we are bound to add that, 
throughout the whole range of ballads, there is scarcely another 
trace to be found of the Muse’s degradation to the baser purposes 
of mendicity. ‘The Battle of Algiers,’ in ten fiery stanzas, is a 
much more honest composition ; and, inspired by a grim wood- 
cut of a yacht and a schooner under full canvas, and a river 
steamer gallantly leading the way headlong into a group of lofty 
shipping, thus boldly the poet begins : 


‘Come all you Britons stout and bold that love your native land, 
Rejoicing in our victory, Lord Exmouth gave command ; 
Lord Exmouth will your rights maintain as you shall plainly see, 
How we fought like lions bold, to set the Christians free. 
You British Tars be steady, and maintain your glorious name, 
You'll ever find Lord Exmouth to lead you into fame.’ 


As far as mere facts and dates are concerned neither Nelson 
nor Exmouth have cause to complain, and both are extolled to 
the skies as true British heroes ; but ‘The Duke of Marlborough’ 
in our next ballad has just cause of complaint in being made to 
sing a song of five stanzas on his death-bed from a wound at the 
Battle of Ramilies (1706) where both his horse and his aide-de- 
camp were shot ‘all by a musket-ball ;* whereas we know that 
John Churchill fought at Oudenarde in 1708, at Malplaquet in 
1709, and died in his bed at Blenheim in 1722. The bard is 
clearly at sea as to his facts and his chronology, for he makes 
the battle take place at night, and during an earthquake, in the 
reign of merry King Charles II.! who had been quietly buried 
in Westminster Abbey twenty-one years before, when Marlborough 





* This is founded on fact: for when Marlborough was in the act of mounting a 
second horse, the head of Ool. Brienfield, his aide-de-camp, was carried off by 
a cannon-ball as he held the Duke’s stirrup, 


was 
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was only thirty-five years old, but had just won his laurels under 
Turenne. The ballad is addressed to— 


‘You generals all and champions bold 
That knock down palaces and castle walls,’ 


and coming from the mouth of one who had been guilty more 
than once of treason and perjury both to William of Orange and 
to James, offers to its more special audience some singularly 
inappropriate advice in this final verse— 
‘ Now on a Bed of sickness laid 
I am resigned to die, 
Yet Generals and Champions bold 
Stand true as well as I; . 
Take no bribes, stand true to your men 
And fight with courage bold, 
I have led my men through smoke and fire 
But neer was bribed with gold.’ 


Our next section of ‘Modern Events’ is characterised through- 
out by such a general sameness of. treatment as to need few 
examples by way of illustration, They are clearly written, for 
the most part, hastily, on the spur of the moment; and though 
they may command a good sale at first, they do so not by the 
wit, beauty, or aptness of the verse, but by the absorbing interest 
of the calamity which it describes. Thus, say, an appalling 
accident happens in London; the news spreads like wildfire 
throughout the city, and gives rise to rumours, even more 
dreadful than the reality. Before night it is embalmed in verse 
by one out of five or six well-known bards who get their living 
by writing for Seven Dials, and then chanting their own strains 
to the people. The inspiration of the poet is swift, the execution 
of the work rapid,* but the pay is small. ‘I gets a shilling a 
copy for my verses’ (says one) ‘ besides what I can make by 
selling em.’ But the verses are ready and go to press at once. 
A thousand or two copies are struck off instantly, and the ‘ Orfle 
Calamity’ is soon flying all over London from the mouths of a 
dozen or twenty minstrels, in the New Cut, in Leather Lane, 
Houndsditch, Bermondsey, Whitechapel, High Street, Totten- 
ham-court-road—or wherever a crowd of listeners can be easily 





* How rapid may be judged from the following fact. On Thursday, Feb. 21, 
woman named Walker was brought before the magistrate and charged with robbing 
Mr. F. Brown, her master, a publican, to whom she had offered her services as a 
man. She was sent to prison, and there her sex was discovered. The next 
morning, at 10 a.mM., two men and two women were singing her personal history 
and adventures in the New Cut, to a large but not select audience, under the title 
of ‘ The She Barman of Southwark.’ It was great trash, but sold well. 1 
an 
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and safely called together. If the subject admits of it, two 
minstrels chant the same strain, 


‘In lofty verse 
‘ Pathetic they alternately rehearse,’* 


each taking a line in turn, and each vying with the other in 
doleful tragedy of look and voice. A moment suffices to give 
out in sepulchral accents, ‘ Dreadful Accident this day on the 
Ice in Regent’s Park,’ and then the dirge begins— 


‘ You feeling Christians, both high and low 
O listen to this sad tale of woe ; 
On that fatal Tuesday boys and men so brave 
In the Regent’s Park met a watery grave. 
Their cries were dreadful—see the parent’s wild, 
O God of Heaven in mercy save my child ! 
For the ice gave way, the people lined the shore 
Upwards of fifty sank to rise no more. 

(Then in full chorus from both voices) 

In Regent’s Park, O hear those dreadful cries, 
They sank that Tuesday never more to rise.’ 


The dismal horror attending on a dozen such verses shouted 
out con spirito in the midst of a busy thoroughfare, spreads 
rapidly, and the crowd thickens as they stand aghast, all intently 
listening, and all eager to buy, whilst 

‘—__—. patulis stant rictibus omnes ’t 
at shop doors, and at open windows, old people and young, 
drinking in every scrap of the doleful strain, and on tiptoe to 
catch a glimpse of the minstrels in the crowd as the pathos 
deepens at the words— 


*O see that father how he stands so calm 
The Boy on his shoulder, the girl under his arm, 
Don’t let him die, that father good and brave 
The Boat has reach’d them, Oh! thank God they’re saved.’ 


Such a ballad is sure to be popular, and unless the weather 
is unusually cold or wet, a couple of active singers will dispose 
of twenty or thirty dozen copies in a single day. And in this 
way an edition of 5000 or 10,000 soon runs off, to the extreme 
advantage of Mr. Catnach, if not to the immortality of the poet. 

Other topics in this class, such as the ‘ Norwich Festival,’ 
‘The Wreck of the London,’ ‘ A Night in a London Workhouse,’ 
and the ‘Yelverton Marriage Case,’ or ‘The Lady beat the 





* C. Lamb’s translation of V. Bourne. + V. Bourne’s Poem, ‘ Seven Dials.’ 
Vol, 122.—No. 244. 2D Soldier, 
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Soldier,’ are, for the most part, so alike in point of general treat- 
ment, that one specimen exemplifies them all. Here and 
there, indeed, in the dull, dead level of commonplace, a single, 
solitary line sparkles up to the surface, as where alluding to 
what the famous ‘ Amateur Casual’ went through in his Night at 
Lambeth Workhouse, the poet says 
‘So he went through his degrees like a blessed brick * 
Thro’ scenes he had never seen before Sir, 
So good luck to him I say, for ever and a day, 
For bestowing a thought upon the poor Sir.’ 


But this is altogether an exception to the rule, and nothing can 
‘ be duller or more prosaic than the heavy lamentations which he 
pours forth over the ‘ Loss of the London,’.or more trumpery than 
the vulgar smartness of ‘The Lady who loved her Father's 
Groom.’ Making but one more quotation from ‘The Trafalgar 
Square Lions,’ we must leave ‘Modern Events.’ Here again we 
have a spark of humour. No sooner are the Lions in their places 
than they catch sight of the monster on the top of Northumber- 
land House— 
‘ They shouted, brother pray how do you do? 

Put down your tail and quickly come down, 

And Trafalgar Square we will gallop round. 

Oh, no! said the other, that game won’t do, 

T’m known here my friends far better than you, 

I'm aristocratic, my boys, I tell you true, 

Sir Edwin Landseer’s Lions.’ 

We pass on, therefore, to the next division of our subject, 
the ‘Religious Ballads ;) and here we come upon an entirely 
new stratum, and with one step dash headlong into the raging 
waters of religious controversy between the Protestant and 
Romish Churches. With the exception of a single sheet, which 
contains ‘ Patient Job,’ and ‘The Hymn of May,’ all the Ballads 
are clearly the work of a red-hot Irish Papist, armed with all 
the resources of an unscrupulous tongue, and a ‘mighty zeal for 
convarsion.’ A ‘verse or two from ‘Job,’ and ‘The Hymn of 
May’ will at once show the character of the milder Protestant 
muse. Both compositions are in the same metre, both evince 
the same lofty contempt for rhyme, and both are so entirely to 
the same tune, that they might well pass for parts of one poem. 
If ‘Job’ says— 





* Mr. James Greenwood, indeed, not only deserves infinite praise for thus 
heroically ‘ graduating at Lambeth,’ but for having so called public attention to 
the infamies of the workhouse as to rouse the feeling which has culminated in Mr. 
Hardy’s admirable legislation, C 

* Come 
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‘Come all you worthy Christians 
That dwell within this land, 
Who spend your time with royalty, 
Remember you're but man. 
* * 
Be watchful of your latter end 
Be ready when you're called, - 
There’s many changes in this world 
Some rises and some falls’— 


the ‘Hymn of May’ promptly replies with equal gravity— 


‘The life of a man is no more than a span 
He flourishes here as a flower, 
We are here today and tomorrow we're gone 
We're all of us gone in an hour !’ 


The other Religious Ballads seem to be importations from 
County Cork for the express edification of the lower orders of 
Irish Papists, who yet haunt the grimiest dens and courts of 
Whitechapel, St. Giles’s, and the New Cut. One of the finest 
flowers of the bouquet is entitled, ‘Answer to the Protestant 
Drum,’ in which the poet apparently replies to some attack on 
the Romish Church, which has roused his anger to the highest 
pitch of fury. The whole eleven stanzas are one long, blazing, 
rant against the Reformed Church, and everything connected 
with it, Every word of that Church against the Virgin Mary is 
‘heinous and blasphemous,’— 


‘She is honoured by Christians, despised by Philistines, 
And insulted by those of the Protestant Drum.’ 


For those who insult her the very hottest corner in the hottest 
of alt imaginable places is scarcely warm enough,— 


‘Where is Luther and Calvin in—they’re all burning 
They’re calling for aid, but they can’t find no aid.’ 


And thus with a string of double negatives, that seem to him of 
almost Grecian potency, he pursues his hapless victims through 
all the torments of chains, flaming fire, and raging thirst, until 
he comes to King Henry VIII. As for the Reformation, it 
was ‘Satan who invented it;’ but ‘King Harry’ was in all the 
wickedness his grand aid and abettor, and is now in the hottest 
place with Luther and Calvin. And not only was he head and 
chief in all wickedness, ‘the curse of the land,’ but guilty of 
incest, and the author of all the intolerable woes which the word 
Orange has wrought in Ireland. ‘Young Nancy,’ whispers 

2n2 Satan, 
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Satan, ‘is charming, by all means take her, and get rid of poor, 
doating Catharine,’ and so it came to pass that— 
‘ King Harry, Anne's father, who wed his own daughter 
T’was from his cursed lust that Orange first sprang, 
But what may we wonder when churches he planned, 
And then march’d to Hell with his Protestant Drum.’ 


No wonder, therefore, that when this monstrous arch-heretic’s 
life came to an end, and having ‘started for the next world he 
called on St. Peter to let him in,’ pleading that he was the 
champion of the Reformation, and a great English king, he met 
with a flat denial,— 
‘O King, says St. Peter, the curse of the nations 
You denied Pope and Popery, and that you have done, 
So fly from those gates, and down to — straight 
And rattle away with your Protestant Drum.’ 


Having thus demolished the Protestant Church, Bluff King Hal, 
and the Reformation in about ten stanzas, he disappears with a 
grand flourish of trumpets— 
‘So now to conclude and finish these lines 
I think I have answered the Protestant Drum, 
If God in His mercy would open their eyes 
They'd all become Catholics every one.’ 


Meanwhile, until that desirable time shall arrive, we must be 
content to pass on to our next section of ‘ Miscellaneous’ Ballads, 
of which, however, we almost despair of giving our readers any 
adequate notion by mere extracts. We wander from grave to 
gay, from lively to severe, from boisterous fun to faint satire, to 
touches of mild sentiment and mysterious bathos, until we fancy 
that all the blazing metaphors and fiery denunciations of the 
‘ Protestant Drum’ school must be an entire myth. Yet they 
issue from the same press, and find a sale among the same 
appreciating admirers. What pensive housemaid, in these perilous 
days of crinolines and ‘ chignons,’ could withstand the fascination 
of a Ballad beginning thus :-— 


‘One morning serene as I roved in solitude 
For to view the magnitude of the ardent way, 
The warbling choristers sung most anchantingly 
With their sweet melody tuned each spray. 
And there I saw a form most rare, bright and majestic, 
In blooming attitude she did appear, 
&e. &e. &e. &e.’ 


It is fairly entrancing to hear of a maiden whose cheeks were 
roses, 
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roses, eyes serene, distilling balmy dew, ‘ fairer than Pandora, or 
Venus, Juno, Dido, or Diaphy,’* the centre of graces, ‘the 
godess of harmony ;’ no wonder, therefore, that Betty’s hand is 
in her purse, 

‘ Audit, et excurrit, nudis ancilla lacertis’ ¢ 


in a trice she has the precious Ballad safe in the recesses of her 
pocket. Or, suppose Betty married to Splitfig the grocer at the 
corner of Leather Lane, and in matronly dignity standing at her 
husband’s shop-door, how can she turn a deaf ear to such blandish- 
ment as 


‘I sing in praise of woman, and it will not you surprise, 
For I can prove a woman is an angel in disguise, 
My mother was a woman, my father was a man 
For he always said a woman was the glory of the land. 
The God bless the women, speak well of the women, 
May Heaven bless the women, they’re the glory of the land.’ 


For, not only is woman an angel, a jewel, a treasure, not only 
may she wear a crinoline ‘ big enough to-cover half the street if 
she thinks fit, —but the wretch that strikes his wife 


‘—_— may perdition be his doom 
May she beat him with the fire-shovel up and down the room,’ 


Many a warning story has been written on the dangers of poach- 
ing, but it would be hard to set them forth in a more pointed 
light than Mr, Catnach in ‘The Oakham Poachers,’ There is a 
reckless defiance of all the laws of rhyme in this ballad, in entire 
accordance with the lawlessness of its heroes, though not quite 
in unison with the attendant woodcut which represents a very 
respectable old gentleman, with his wife and children cosily 
taking tea at a round table. 

Here and there among sorry rhymes we stumble upon an old 
friend, as ‘The last Rose of Summer,’ or, ‘ Let Fame sound the 
Trumpet,’ ‘Time has not Thinned thy Flowing Hair,’ or ‘ The 
Bay of Biscay ;’ and still more rarely on a stanza of real poetry, 
such as ‘Come into the Garden, Maud,’ which reads oddly enough 
on the same page with ‘The Labouring Man’ in ten verses of 
this kind 

‘ To please you all, I do intend, 
So listen to these lines I’ve penned 
About the labouring man.’ 


‘Village Regulations’ is a sentimental retrospect (much after 





* Daphne (?) + V. Bourne, ‘ Poemata.’ ch 
e 
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the fashion of some of Mr. C. Dickens’ musings) of ‘ My Boy- 
hood’s Home ;’ and not without a faint sparkle of wit,—thus at 
v. 2, 


‘When I saw the little wooden bridge my heart beat with joy 

Where I used to fish with benten pin and bit of thread when | 
was a boy, 

There was the same lonely milestone over which I used to leap, 

Grazing on the hill stood Old Farmer Granger's sheep, 

Further on there were three barns, five cows, a dunghill, and two 
hayricks, ‘ 

A pigeon house, one cock, four hens, and five little chicks, 

A pump, a horsetrough, two swans, six ducks to be seen, 

Ducking their heads and their goslimgs in a pond that looked 
muddy and green.’ 

Chorus. Regulations, &e. 


‘Ivy up every house, nasturtions all round the back, 

Large geraniums well cultivated with five green leaves and two 
black. 

One coach yard paved with stones that look like petrified kidney 
potatoes 
e inn, two public houses, three fourpenny shops, and 10 
waiters. 

Besides, there’s one great mansion I’ve kept back for that | 
cannot bear 

It’s the Poorhouse I mean, and I hopeand trust none of us may 
ever go there.’ 


From the domain of sentiment, beauty, and romance, we now 
pass to the ghastly regions of crime, especially that of ‘ Murder, 
which no less a critic and philosopher than Thomas De Quincey 
has treated as ‘one of the Fine Arts,’ and made the subject of 
one of his most brilliant Essays, but which here comes before 
us in all its naked deformity; in spite of some considerable 
variety in the mode of treatment. Of these ‘ Dying Speeches 
and Confessions’ we have thirteen before us, stretching from the 
famous murder of Maria Martin by W. Corder in the Red Bam 
(1825) down to J. R. Jeffery’s murder of his little boy in Octo- 
ber, 1866. Many of these are clearly by the same hand, pro- 
bably one of the five or six well-known authors, who also chant 
their own verses in the streets. ‘I gets,’ says one of the frater- 
nity, ‘1 gets a shilling a copy for the verses written by the 
wretched culprit the night previous to his execution.’* ‘ And I, 
says another, ‘did the helegy on Rush. I didn’t write it to 
horder ; I knew that they would want a copy of verses from the 





* Mayhew’s ‘ London Poor,’ vol. iii. 
wretched 
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wretched culprit. And when the publisher (Mr. Catnach) read 
it; “that’s the thing for the streets,” he says. But I only got a 
shilling for it.’ ‘It’s the same poet as does ’em all,’ says a third 
authority, ‘and the same tip; no more nor a bob Sor nothing.’ 
This was paltry pay under any circumstances, but still more so 
when we find from Mr. Mayhew that in the case of the chief 
modern murders these ‘ Execution Ballads’ commanded a most 
enormous sale; thus, 


‘Of Rush’s murder .. .. .. .. 2,500,000 copies. 
Ofthe Mannings .. .. .. .. 2,500,000 ,, 
Of Courvoisier .. .. .. . o 1,666,000 , 
Of Greenacre .. cu” ea Se 2g 
Of Corder (Maria Martin) +. en oe 


So that Catnach must have reaped a golden harvest for many a 
long day, even if sold to the street patterers or singers at the low 
rate of 3d. a dozen. 

The ‘ Dying Speech and Confession Ballad,’ strictly so called, 
is said to have been unknown in the trade until the year 1820,* 
when a change in the law prolonged the term of existence 
between the trial and death of the criminal. ‘Before that, says 
a street patterer,t ‘there wasn’t no time for lamentation ; sen- 
tence to-day, scragging to-morrow, or, leastways, Friday to Mon- 
day.’ And with regard to this matter of time, it must also be 
noted that many of the most popular Ballads being composed 
on the spur of the moment for the purpose of being sung while 
all London is ringing with the event, all niceties of rhyme, 
metre, and orthography have to be utterly disregarded. 

As far as can be ascertained, the sale of Ballads in Rush’s case 
far exceeded that of any now before us. Even. that of Miiller did 
not amount to more than forty or fifty thousand copies—though 
no modern murder ever surpassed it in atrocity, or in the pro- 
found interest which it excited throughout England. And this 
difference is no doubt to be explained by the fact that since 





* The street singers say: 50; but in the ‘Roxburghe Ballads’ there are many 
professing to be written by criminals, from which we take a single verse :—. 


‘I am a poor prisoner condemned to die, 
Ah wo is me, ah wo is me for my oo folly, 
Fast fettered in irons in place where 
Be warned youn: = oe hemp passeth green holly. 
My parents were 0: degree 
By whom I would a oad be. 
*« Lord Jesu receive me, with mercy relieve me 
Receive O sweet Saviour my spirit unto thee.”’ 
Luke Hutton’s Dying Lament, day before he was 
hanged at York, 1659. 
* Mayhew’s ‘ London Poor.’ Rush’ 
usd S$ 
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Rush’s day the daily penny newspapers have almost forestalled 
the Halfpenny Ballads by giving a full account of the different 
enormities in all their minute and hideous details. The force 
of public opinion, too, thus exerted through the Press, has been 
brought to bear on the question of crime, and much of the 
morbid sympathy which found expression in the case of such 
a monster as Rush, had died away in 1864, when detectives 
tracked Miiller across the Atlantic, and brought him back to be 
hanged by an English hangman, in the presence of an English 
mob. To every one of the murderers, Constance Kent at Road- 
hill House, Jeffery, Forward at Ramsgate, and the Pirates of 
the ‘ Flowery Land ’—one and all alike—stern justice is meted 
out with inflexible severity. The wretched girl who at Salisbury 
confessed her crime to the judge, makes no excuse for her guilt, 
but tells only of the intolerable remorse that would give her no 
rest— 
‘ My infant brother so haunted me, 

I not one moment could happy be. 

And if for the murder they do me try, 

I declare I’m guilty, and deserve to die.’ 


‘ Scoundrels,’ ‘ malefactors,’ ‘ villains,’ are the gentlest names for 
this Newgate gallery, and the gallows in every case is promised, 
with a sort of grim satisfaction, that augurs strongly for a deep 


popular belief in the justice of those solemn words, *‘ Whoso 
sheddeth man’s blood, by man shall his blood be shed.’ 

‘The Political Ballads’ are ten in number, of which seven are 
devoted to the special subject of Reform, the ridicule of ‘ Johnny 
Russell,’ and the express glorification of ‘ Gladstone, Beales, 
Bright, and Co.’ The remaining three are ‘ John Bull and the 
Taxes,’ ‘Stop the Beer on Sunday,’ and a ‘Political Litany on 
the present Session of Parliament,’ amusing enough in their way, 
but of which a verse or two will amply suffice as specimens. 
‘ John Bull and the Taxes’ is probably a new edition of an older 

rose ballad, which dates as far back as Washington Irving’s 

Sketch Book, and in fourteen brisk stanzas strings together the 
innumerable articles on which a hungry Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer lays his iron hand, after the following fashion :— 


‘They are going to tax the butter 

And they’re going to tax the eggs, 

They are going to tax the three-cocked hats 
And tax the wooden legs. 

They will lay a tax on everything 
You have to keep you warm, 

They'll in future tax the children 
A week before they’re born.’ 
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This is clearly a verse out of the older ballad, while another 
quite as clearly belongs to our own times :— 


‘They will tax the ladies crinolines 

Won’t that be jolly fun, 

And the day before Good Friday 
They'll tax the Kot-cross buns. 

They are going to tax the Pork-pie hats, 
With feathers white and red 

Because they say their only flats 
That put them on their head,’ 


But in spite of the heavy burden of all this taxation, the 
author is in a good temper all the way through, and the whole 
business seems to him more or less a good joke, even when he 
attributes all taxes ‘to the Whigs,’ and ‘Satan’ their prime chief 
and instigator ; in this latter point agreeing with sturdy old Sam 
Johnson’s reply to Boswell, ‘Sir, 1 have always said, the first 
Whig was the Devil.’* 

The ‘Political Litany’ differs from all our other ballads in 
being entirely in prose, and for the -most part is rather a bitter 
satire on the noble Earl Russell (then Prime Minister, February, 
1866), whom the poet irreverently addresses as ‘O dearly bought 
and never to be forgotten Johnny,’ while he is equally severe on 
Johnny’s coadjutors in office, as a single sentence will prove :— 


’ ©When the Whigst shall cease to be a milk and water set, and prove 
to the people of England that like good and trusty servants, they will 
stick up for their rights, and pass such measures as will be for the 
benefit of the nation at large ; then and not till then shall we consider 
them as trumps, and look upon them with confidence.’ 


But it is for Johnny himself that he specially reserves his 
sagest advice, his keenest wit, his sharpest warning. The burden 
and chorus of one of the ballads is— 


‘When we get Johnny’s Reform,’ 


a future date, which in his eyes is clearly equivalent to the 
‘Greek Kalends.’ Reform is a mere shadow, a scrap of moon- 
shine, a popular cry, which 

‘Little Johnny bless the darling boy 


Long time has nursed as his favourite toy,’ 


but which will never be realized; a sort of dreamy, minor mil- 





* ‘Sir,’ replies obsequious Bozzy, ‘ he was.’—Croker’s ‘ Boswell,’ p. 606. 
_ t Ina veryrecent edition of this ballad, the word Whigs is amusingly converted 
into Tories, so as to apply to the present Government, ; 
lennium, 
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lennium, when ‘ boys and girls shall have almond rock and cakes 
for nuffin,’ 
‘Tipplers will get tight three times a day,’ 


farmers will learn to double their miserable eight shillings a 
week for the labouring man, and in the midst of the universal 
rejoicing, ‘little Johnny’ himself 
‘His little body he will strut, sir, 
Like a crow along a gutter 
When we get the New Reform.’ 


But the house of Russell is not to be trusted, as we learn from 
our next ballad on ‘Little Johnny, O!’ which is prefaced by 
a few stinging questions and answers. ‘Now, my child,’ says 
the catechist, ‘what is your name?’ ‘Weathercock Johnny, 
alias Jack the Reformer. Having answered to his name, he is 
told that first he has to ‘amend his ways which are in a most 
shaky condition ;’ secondly, ‘to take a few of Palmerston’s Pills 
to invigorate his political system ;’ and thirdly, ‘to stick up for 
the people, and speak up according to his size as long as he 
remains in office;’ while Gladstone is implored to ‘keep his 
weather eye open and jog the memory of his fellow-servant 
John, so as to guide his little feet if he should chance to stray 
from the right path.’ 

As for the question of Reform itself, it’s a mere cry and 
nothing more. His interrogators insult the little statesman by 
hoping that ‘Reform will so apply to railways that they shall 
supply a sufficient number of surgeons with splints and bandages 
to each train, with a good supply of coffins for those who are head- 
strong enough to travel by rail.’ As to the processions, and 
grand ‘ Agricultural Hall meetings,’ they are ‘vor ef preterea 
nihil,’ — 

' ‘Many they aloud will shout, 
For Reform, Reform, 
Scarcely knowing what about 
Bawl Reform, Reform.’ 


Such was the state of things only a few months ago; but alas 
for the fickleness of the crowd, the intelligent artisan, and the 
‘working man,’ by the time we get to the date of ‘The Reform 
Battle in Hyde Park’ all is changed. The noble Earl and all 
his Whiggish allies are for a time clean wiped out and forgotten, 
and the poet now reserves all his vials of wrath for 
‘The titled tories who keep you down 
Which you cannot endure, 
And the reason I to tell am bound 
You're but working men—and poor.’ 
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There are some ten other stanzas of a like calibre, but though 
Mr. Catnach has enriched them with a most graphic woodcut 
(date 1832) representing one Bishop, the Duke of Wellington, 
and Sir Robert Peel, headed by ‘little Johnny ’ carrying a banner 
of ‘Victoria and Reform,’ all issuing in triumph from ‘St. 
Stephen’s School,’ the whole thing is a mere piece of idle banter, 
which never rises above the level of a noisy chorus between 
people and bobbies, roughs and iron railings. 

Even in the two latest of the Political Ballads, bearing date 
the middle of February, just as Parliament opened, and the titled 
Tories were tried, convicted, and condemned at the Agricultural 
Hall under the fiery sway of the impassioned O’ Donoghue— 
before it was even known for what crimes they were indicted— 
even in these there is little more than abuse for that ‘poor 
outcast’ the member for Calne, and unfortunate Mr. Doulton. , 

The Royal Ballads are but three in number,—on the death of 
the Prince Consort, the marriage of the Prince of Wales, and 
the birth of his eldest son,—and of these we may take, as a 
sample, the ‘ Elegy on the Death of H.R.H. Prince Albert,’ 
surmounted by a portrait of the ‘ Prince as he appeared on the 
morning of his Marriage,’ and edged with a broad margin of 
black. The poet is lost in grief, and his mournful numbers flow 
heavily as he tells of ‘ Britannia lamenting and calling on the 
daughters of Britain to join in sorrowful condolence with their 
beloved Queen : 

‘ We grieve for thy loss, Queen Victoria 
And all over Britain deplore 
Thy Consort, thy own dearest Consort 
Is gone, and thy Albert’s no more.’ 


He extols her Majesty as ‘A mother, a Queen, and a wife,’ 
and implores the choicest blessings of Heaven on her, and on 
the ‘dear Royal children,’ who 


‘ Their dear royal hearts are bewildering 
On earth they will see him no more ; 
He is gone, he is gone now before them, 
He is gone to that sad silent bourne 
Where numbers have travelled before him, 
And from which there can no one return.’ 


This may be very homely sympathy, but it is respectful and 
hearty. The poet hardly dares to intrude on the privacy of 
the Royal mourners, but with kindly hand touches on the many 
virtues of the departed Prince, claiming for him that from men 
of all ranks, 


‘From all men below and above’ 


he 
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he won universal love and respect, that for ‘The Institutions he 
was always the right man,’ while the poor found in him a ‘free 
and helping hand.’ And in these words the writer not only 
expresses the verdict of the nation but gives utterance to a far 
deeper feeling of loyal sympathy with his bereaved Queen, 
which triumphs over all the miseries of sorry rhyme and 
indifferent orthography. Thousands and tens of thousands of 
Her Majesty’s poorest subjects were purchasers of this Halfpenny 
Ballad, and felt the national loss as deeply as those who could 
appreciate the poet Laureate’s nobler song of sorrow— 


‘O silent Father of our Kings to be 
Mourned in this golden hour of Jubilee.’* 


These Halfpenny Sheets form almost the entire poetry of 
Seven Dials, and though they teach little or no history, they 
show, at least, what kind of Poetry finds the most favourable 
reception and the readiest sale among our lowest classes. As far 
as we can ascertain, there are in London eight or ten publishers 
of the Fortey and Disley stamp—though not on so large a scale. 
Of Ballad-singers and patterers of prose recitations (such as the 
‘Political Catechism’) there may be about a hundred scattered 
over the metropolis, who haunt such localities as the New 
Cut, Tottenham Court Road, Whitechapel, and Clerkenwell 
Green ; and according to the weather, the state of trade, and the 
character of their wares, earn a scanty or a jovial living by 
chanting such strains as we have now laid before our readers. 
‘Songs if they’re over-religious,’ says one minstrel, ‘don’t sell at 
all; though a tidy moral does werry well. But a good, awful, 
murder’s the thing. I’ve knowed,’ says our authority, ‘a man 
sell a ream{ a day of them,—that’s twenty dozen you know ;’ 
and this sale may go on for days, so that, with forty or fifty men 
at work as minstrels, a popular Ballad will soon attain a circula- 
tion of thirty or forty or fifty thousand. Now and then ‘Cat- 
nach’ himself composes a Song, and in this case is saved the 
cost of copyright, though his expenses are very trifling, even 
when he has to purchase it. If one of the patterers writes 
a Ballad on a taking subject, he hastens at once to Seven Dials, 
where, if accepted, his reward is ‘a glass of rum, a slice of cake, 
and five dozen copies,—which, if the accident or murder be a 
very awful one, are struck off for him while he waits. A murder 





* Tennyson’s ‘ Exhibition Ode,’ July, 1862. 

t A ream costs him 3s. in Seven Dials, and these he retails at a halfpenny each, 
or even a penny, if the murder is a very fearful one, as in Miiller’s case, thus 
reaping a harvest of 250 or 300 per cent. 


always 
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always sells well, so does a fire, or a fearful railway accident. 
A good love story embracing . 
‘infidi perjuria naute 

Deceptamque dolo nympham’ * 
often does fairly; but Politics among the lowest class are a 
drug. Even the famous ‘ Ballad on Pam’s death didn’t do much 
except among the better sort of people ;’ and though the roughs 
are fond enough of shouting Reform, they don’t care, it would 
seem, to spend money on it. 
* We have submitted this wretched doggrel to our readers, that 
they may form some idea of the kind of Street Literature which 
is still popular with so many of the lower classes. It is humi- 
liating, in the midst of all the schools and teaching of the present 
day, to find such rubbish continually poured forth, and eagerly 
read, Still there are some redeeming features in this weary 
waste. Taken as a whole, the moral tone of the ballads, if not 
lofty, is certainly not bad; and the number of single stanzas 
that could not be quoted in these pages on account of their gross 
or indecent language is very small; while that of entire Ballads, 
to be excluded on the same ground, .is still smaller. 

Compared with a volume of the famous ‘ Roxburghe Ballads,’ 
which range between the years 1560 and 1700, our present five 
hundred from Seven Dials are models of purity and cleanliness. 
In the second volume of that famous collection there are about 
580 Ballads, or broadsides, printed as ours still are on sheets of 
the thinnest and commonest paper; and at least three-fourths of 
these (especially of the later dates) are so grossly, openly in- 
decent, as to be incapable of quotation. A few are slightly 
political, and refer to such topics as the ‘ Meal-tub Plot ;’ and a 
few to such themes as shipwrecks, and naval fights; but the 
majority are broadly and coarsely amorous; evidently written 
by persons above the lowest rank, for the express purpose of 
raising indecent and unclean thoughts in the minds of their 
readers ; not by hinted indelicacy or vulgar coarseness of style, 
but by studied filthiness. No such nastiness is to be found in 
the Halfpenny Ballads of Seven Dials ; though there is abun- 
dance of slang, vulgarity, and occasional coarseness of expres- 
sion. For open indecency and grosser pruriency we must go to 
a class of songs and song-books, authors and customers, of a 
higher class; to penny and twopenny and sixpenny packets of 
uncleanness, to some of the minor Music Halls, where delicacies 
are to be had at a price beyond the reach of the New Cut. The 





* V. Bourne. ‘ Poemata.’ 
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men who wrote the filthy Ballads in the ‘ Roxburghe Collection’ 
were of a far higher class than those who write for Seven Dials ; 
and they found higher readers amid the wide-spread deep depra- 
vity of their day. The thousands who now buy the Halfpenny 
Ballads of St. Giles’s, would rise to better taste, and the 
appreciation of higher models, if they had a higher class of 
authors, and a nobler range of verse. For, though the poet to 
reach them must needs be to some extent one of themselves,— 
must understand their ways of life, and forms of speech,—there 
is no need that he should be as ignorant, or vulgar, or vitiated 
as those for whom he writes. The Disley or Fortey of the day 
prints his ten or twenty thousand of ‘The Oakham Poachers,’ 
or ‘The Prince of Wales’ Baby,’ because these subjects are all 
the rage at the moment, and he can get no better minstrelsy so 
cheap. But there are yet in the minds and hearts of the poorest 
class, who can read and enjoy a Halfpenny Ballad on the 
‘Awful Accident in Hyde Park,’ deeper feelings, and purer 
tastes ready to spring up under the least culture, and, if fairly 
appealed to, to be brought out into full life and bear abundant 
and goodly fruit. They have no peculiar relish for bad spelling, 
or for faulty rhyme. Feeling and intelligence, a sense of such 
inborn goodness as Miss Nightingale’s; a love of fair play, 
and an old-fashioned liking for what is true and brave; a keen 
sense of the ludicrous, and a deep current of loyalty to the 
throne and to their native land, yet linger in the thousands 
who look to Seven Dials for inspiration. If any real poet 
should arise who would be content to sing in good, plain, honest 
Saxon, such topics as they love to hear; of men and women 
great in goodness or in vice, of life and death in their widest 
sense, of crime and disaster, of human sorrows and joys whether 
in Chick Lane or Windsor Castle ; he would achieve an immor- 
tality not far below that of the ‘silver clarion’ of Tennyson 
himself. We do not despair of his advent, and the sooner he 
comes the better for Seven Dials; and for us all, 








Art. VL—A Journey to Ashango-Land and further Penetration 
into Equatorial Africa. By Paul B. Du Chaillu. London : 
1867. 


HEN Mr. Du Chaillu published, in 1861, his ‘ Explora- 

tions in mr: sete ~ Africa,’ the book met, in several 
quarters, with an unfavourable, not to say hostile reception. Some 
of his critics went so far as to assert that the work was a fiction, 
and that the author had not travelled in the interior of Africa 
at 
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at all. It is not necessary to confute insinuations which no- 
body now pretends to believe; but we. do not deny that the 
volume was open to adverse criticism, and that the narrative 
involved contradictions which it was difficult to explain. There 
was a confusion of dates, and also a confusion of journeys, 
which made it difficult to explain some points of the narra- 
tive, and certainly the most was made of these discrepancies and 
mistakes. We who had examined Mr. Du Chaillu’s original 
journals never doubted for a moment the main truth of his narra- 
tive, although we saw that, owing to the manipulation of a literary 
hand in preparing his book in America, his published work 
mixed together separate joufneys, and betrayed a strangely 
involved chronology. It was on these grounds that the maps 
drawn up by Dr. Barth and Dr. Petermann in 1862 moved all 
the positions of the places he had visited much nearer the coast 
than he had fixed them, so as to reduce greatly the length of 
his routes. We all know how the accounts of the gorilla were 
discredited by those who had never an opportunity of witnessing 
the animal’s habits, as only one or two stuffed specimens had 
reached the museums of Europe. Some writers asserted that 
Mr. Du Chaillu had never seen the animal alive, and that the 
specimens he brought or sent to England had been purchased by 
him from natives on the coast. Several naturalists declared that 
the habits he ascribed to the strange brute—such as that of 
beating its breast violently when enraged—were contrary to all 
experience of the ape tribe, and incredible. Mr. Du Chaillu 
was the first to make known to geographers the existence of the 
Fans, a cannibal tribe, who in recent times, have rapidly made their 
way from the interior, urged by the thirst for trade and European 
commodities, and have now actually reached the coast. But 
their very existence was denied ; and the statement that some of 
the native African harps had strings made of vegetable fibre was 
declared to be false. 

Under such imputations Mr. Du Chaillu was unwilling to rest, 
and he resolved to confute his opponents by the logic of facts, 
that is, by undertaking another journey into the interior of Africa 
and furnishing himself with materials to prove conclusively the 
substantial truth of his former narrative. It is impossible not to 
admire the courage and enterprise he has shown, and we think 
also that he deserves the highest credit for the forgiving and 
generous tone in which he speaks of his assailants. He says in 
his Preface to the new work which we propose to review,— 


‘ Although hurt to the quick by these unfair and ungenerous 
criticisms I cherished no malice towards my detractors, for I knew the 
time 
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time would come when the truth of all that was essential in the 
statements which had been disputed would be made clear; I was 
consoled besides by the support of many eminent men, who refused to 
believe that my narrative and observations were deliberate falsehoods. 
Making no pretensions to infallibility, any more than other travellers, 
I was ready to acknowledge any mistake that I might have fallen 
into, in the course of compiling my book from my rough notes. The 
only revenge I cherished was that of better preparing myself for 
another journey into the same region, providing myself with instru- 
ments and apparatus which I did not possess on my first exploration, 
and thus being enabled to vindicate my former account by facts not 
to be controverted.’ 


The result, as regards the establishment of Mr. Du Chaillu’s 
character for veracity, has been most satisfactory ; and we set so 
high a value on the character of every man who labours to 
enlighten the world, as to deem this one gain not dearly pur- 
chased by the heavy losses and bitter disappointments in which 
Mr. Du Chaillu’s second expedition has ended. 

Meanwhile Dr. Petermann had made the amende honorable 
with regard to the position of the places which Mr. Du Chaillu 
had formerly visited; for, in 1862, a French Government expe- 
dition, under Messrs, Serval and Griffon Du Bellay, explored the 
Ogobai River, and not only proved the truth of the traveller’s 
general account of it, but showed that the Ashira Country was 
not far from the longitude which he had assigned to it.* Dr. 
Petermann, on receiving the French map, reconstructed his own 
as Mr. Du Chaillu had originally laid it down. As to the Fans, 
Captain Burton confirmed his statement, after having actually 
travelled amongst them; and the French officers proclaim that 
their cannibal appetites are only too well authenticated, adding 
the fact of their recent apparition and migration towards the sea- 
coast. In his second expedition, Mr. Du Chaillu was not only able 
to observe the gorilla in the woods, but he obtained several fine 
specimens from the natives, and one of them he shipped for Eng- 
land alive, but unfortunately it died on the passage. He sent to 
England harps with vegetable strings, and they of course speak for 
themselves. In his former travels he had described.a new kind 
of otter-like animal to which the name of Potamogale velox was 
given ; and he brought home with him its skin, which was all 
that he was then able to procure. It was asserted that the animal 
which owned the skin did not belong to the order under which 





* In an article on Le Gabon in ‘ Le Tour du Monde’ (1865), p. 278, Dr. Griffon 
Du Bellay says of Mr. Du Chaillu, ‘Ce que je puis affirmer, c’est que son livre 
contient beaucoup de détails d’une’parfaite exactitude, et plus d'une peinture de 
meurs réellement prises sur le vif.’ 
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otters are classed, and was a rodent; but Mr. Du Chaillu was 
fortunate enough to have his conjecture entirely established by 
the Professor of Natural History in the University of Edin- 
burgh: moreover, he obtained in his last journey several speci- 
mens of the Potamogale, and they entirely confirm his opinion. 
He has answered the doubts and insinuations which were so 
unscrupulously thrown upon his claims as a discoverer in 
Natural History, by adding to the Fauna of Africa at least eighty 
new species. But the best vindication of all is the series of care- 
fully-made solar and lunar observations—amounting to several 
hundreds—which he has brought home, and committed to the 
officers of Greenwich Observatory, by whom they have been 
reduced and tested with the most satisfactory results; so that the 
principal points of his journey are now laid down on the map 
with unerring accuracy. Here is enough, and more than enough, 
to justify the countenance and encouragement which Mr. Du 
Chaillu received at first from such a geographer as Murchison, 
and such a naturalist as Owen. As in all similar cases, the 
stones wantonly, if not maliciously, thrown at an unknown man, 
have helped to raise the pedestal of his subsequent fame ; and 
were Mr. Du Chaillu Jess generous than he is, he could afford to 
forgive the detractors who have goaded him to new efforts, and 
made him as accurate as he was already earnest in his work. 

These feelings may be traced in Mr. Du Chaillu’s statement 
of his objects in this second journey :— 


‘I had also a strong desire to fix with scientific accuracy the geo- 
graphical position of the places I had already discovered, and to 
vindicate by fresh observations, and the acquisition of further specimens, 
the truth of the remarks I had published on the ethnology and natural 
history of the country. Beyond this there was the vague hope of 
being able to reach in the far interior some unknown western tributary 
of the Nile, and to descend by it to the great river, and thence to the 
Mediterranean.’ 


He took great pains to qualify himself for the successful prose- 
cution of his task. Owing to the absence of all scientific instru- 
ments on his former journey, he had laid down the positions of 
places by compass bearings only, and this made it the more 
difficult to defend himself against attacks on his accuracy. But 
he now prepared himself by going through a course of instruction 
in the use of instruments, and the mode of taking astronomical 
observations. He also took lessons in the art of photography, 
providing himself with an ample store of materials in order to 
bring back faithful sun-pictures of the scenery, natives, and 
animals of the unknown regions he intended to explore—all of 
which, as we shall see in the sequel, were unfortunately lost. 
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He freighted a small schooner called the Mentor, and sailed in 
her from England for the coast of Africa on the 6th of August, 
1863. He reached the mouth of the Fernand Vaz River on the 
10th of October, and it is interesting to see how warmly he was. 
welcomed by the African Chiefs whom he had formerly known. 
One of them who came on board hugged him in his greasy arms 
and exclaimed— 


* Are you Chaillie, or are you his spirit? Have you come from the 
dead? Tell me quick, for I don’t know whether I am to believe my 
own eyes ; perhaps I am getting a fool.’ 


But now came the first of a series of misfortunes which Mr. 
Du Chaillu had to endure, and which brought his expedition at 
last to a disastrous end. One of the causes which have shut out 
explorers from this part of the African coast is the want of 
harbours, and the savage surf that fringes the shore. The whole 
breadth of the mouth of the river was one uninterrupted line of 
breakers, through which it was necessary to land the cargo in native 
boats. In one of them he placed all his scientific instruments 
and many other valuable articles, and, accompanied by the Cap- 
tain, embarked himself in the canoe, which was soon swamped by 
the waves. It was with some difficulty that their lives were 
saved by the negroes, who, as Mr. Du Chaillu says, ‘swam under 
me and buoyed me up with their own bodies.’ But all the 
astronomical instruments were spoilt by the salt-water, and with 
them went the power of effecting the principal object of the journey. 
We can hardly imagine a more bitter disappointment than this. 
However, there was no help for it, and all that he could do was 
to send to England for a second set of instruments, and to wait 
patiently until it arrived. 

The region which Mr. Du Chaillu was about to explore lies 
between the first and second degrees of south latitude, and he 
intended to proceed eastward across the continent in almost a 
straight line from the coast. He says :— 

‘ Equatorial Africa from the western coast, as far as I have been, is 
covered with an almost impenetrable jungle. The jungle begins 
where the sea ceases to beat its continual waves, and how much 
further this woody belt extends further explorations alone will be able 
to show. From my furthest point it extended eastward as far as my 
eyes could reach. I may say, however, that near the banks of a large 
river running from a north-east direction towards the south-west 
prairie lands were to be seen according to the accounts the Ashangos 
had received.’ 


The difficulties which beset the traveller who tries to penetrate 
into the interior are almost insuperable. Independently of the 
harbourless 
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harbourless and surf-bound coast, the deadly climate, and the 
hostility of savage tribes, there is the supposed necessity of carry- 
ing an immense quantity of presents to propitiate the different 
African chiefs. A white man must literally buy his way with 
goods as he proceeds, and he becomes, of course, poorer as he 
advances, so that it seems as if he must at last necessarily stop 
when he is farthest from the coast, and when it is most essential 
to satisfy the rapacity of the natives. Perhaps the most prudent 
course would be not to carry presents at all, as they only excite 
the cupidity of the negroes. And Mr. Du Chaillu was kindly 
treated by the natives on his return when he had lost everything. 
For the transport of goods there are no beasts of burden; neither 
horses nor camels nor asses nor oxen. The only domesticated 
animals are goats and fowls, and the only carriers of loads are the 
blacks themselves, They use for this purpose long narrow baskets 
called otaitais, which rest on the back, and are secured to the head 
and arm of the bearer by straps made of strong plaited rushes. Mr. 
Du Chaillu’s baggage required at starting not fewer than a hun- 
dred porters, and infinite was the trouble and difficulty he had 
with the various relays which succeeded each other in his march. 
But he was fortunate in his body-guard of ten negroes, of the 
Commi tribe on the coast, who behaved admirably throughout, 
and to whom his return in safety was entirely owing. He says:— 


* I chose for my body-guard ten faithful negroes, some of whom had 
accompanied me on my former journey. It was on these men that my 
own safety among the savage and unfriendly tribes we might expect 
to meet with in the far interior depended. I knewI could thoroughly 
rely upon them, and that come what might they would never hurt a 
hair of my head.’ 


While waiting for the arrival of fresh instruments from Eng- 
land, Mr. Du Chaillu made several excursions in the neighbourhood 
of the coast. The most important of these were to the wooded 
country which lies to the south-east of Cape St. Catherine, and 
which he believes is ‘the head-quarters of the gorilla or the 
district in which he exists in the greatest number, but where he 
is wildest and most difficult to get near.’ Here suddenly one 
morning he came upon a party of four of these brutes, 


‘ They were all busily engaged in tearing down the larger trees, 
One of the females had a young one following her. I had an ex- 
cellent opportunity of watching the movements of the impish-looking 
band. The shaggy hides, the protuberant abdomens, the hideous 
features of these strange creatures whose forms so nearly resemble 
man made up a picture like a vision in some morbid dream. In de- 
stroying a tree they first grasped'the base of the stem with one of 
their feet, and then with their powerful arms pulled it down, a matter 
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of not much difficulty with so loosely formed a stem as that of the 
plaintain. They then set upon the juicy heart of the tree at the 
bases of the leaves and devoured it with great voracity. While eating 
they made a kind of clucking noise expressive of contentment.’ 


Shortly afterwards, when Mr. Du Chaillu had returned to the 
mouth of the Fernand Vaz River, three live gorillas were cap- 
tured by the natives and brought to him. One of these was a 
large full-grown female, another her baby, the third a vigorous 
young male. The first two soon died, for the mother had been 
severely wounded, and her young one only survived her three 
days. But the male gorilla was christened Tom, and sent on 
board ship, consigned to Messrs. Baring in London. He died, 
however, on the passage, most probably of a broken heart, for the 
species seems to be untameable, and captivity fills them with 
uncontrollable rage. At a later period of his journey Mr. Du 
Chaillu came suddenly in the forest upon a whole group of 
gorillas disporting themselves amongst the trees, but he did not 
happen to have his rifle in his hand, and they escaped unharmed. 
Before quitting the subject, we may mention that he is now of 
opinion that gorillas and not chimpanzees, as he was formerly 
inclined to think, were the animals seen and captured by the 
Carthaginians under Hanno, as related in the ‘ Periplus.’ ‘ Even 
the name “ gorilla,” given to the animal in the “‘ Periplus,” is not 
very greatly different from its native name at the present day, 
“ngina” or “ngilla,” especially in the indistinct way in which 
it is sometimes pronounced.’ In one of his preliminary excur- 
sions he discovered and caught two specimens of a new species 
of animal called the Ipi or scaly Ant-eater, belonging to the 
pangolin genus (Manis of Zoologists), which lives in burrows in 
the earth, or sometimes in the large hollows of colossal trunks 
of trees that have fallen on the ground. One of their skeletons 
is now in the collection of the British Museum.* 

At last, in September, 1864, Mr. Du Chaillu had received his 
new supply of instruments from England, and at the end of that 
month he started on his exploration into the interior. It will give 
some idea of the difficulty he had to encounter in the transport of 
his goods, when we mention that he had no less than forty-seven 


* The skeleton of another animal, very similar to the Ipi of Mr. Du Chaillu, was 
brought afterwards to England, and was said to have been found in the neighbour- 
hood of the river Niger. It was described by Dr. Gray in the ‘ Proceedings of the 
Zoological Society,’ April, 1865, under the name of Pholidotus Africanus. . Mr. Du 
Chaillu says ‘ The specimen of Pholidotus Afri , on which the describer of the 
species founds his measurement, and the skull of which he figured, I have ascer- 
tained, by my own examination in the British Museum, is not the one said to be 
received from the Niger, but the specimen which I sent. The Niger specimen is 
very much smaller. I mention this, because Dr. Gray, doubtless throvgh in- 
advertency, has omitted to mention my name at all in connection with the species.’ 
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large chests filled with them, besides ten boxes containing his 
photographic apparatus and chemicals, and fifty voluminous 
bundles of miscellaneous articles: in fact, a load for a hundred 
men, He dressed his body-guard of ten Commi negroes in thick 
canvas trousers, blue woollen shirts, and worsted caps, and each 
man had a blanket to keep him warm at night. 
. He had, however, been nearly prevented from setting out on 
his expedition at all, During his absence in Europe, the chiefs 
of the clans on the coast had met and passed a law that no Mpon- 
gwé (the trading tribe of the Gaboon), or white man, should be 
allowed to ascend the river Fernand Vaz or the Ogobai. 


‘ It is the universal rule amongst the coast tribes of West Africa to 
prevent, if possible, all strangers from penetrating into the interior, 
even if it be only to the next tribe, through fear that they should lose 
the exclusive privilege of trading with these tribes. Indeed, every 
tribe tries to prevent all strangers from communicating with the tribe 
next in advance of them.’ 


It was necessary to get this law repealed, and in November, 
1863, a grand palaver was held on the subject in the village 
where Mr. Du Chaillu was staying. One of the most important 
chiefs, called Olenga-Yombi, a notorious drunkard, who presided 
at the meeting, had been propitiated by the present of a very 
long blue coat, the tails of which dangled about his ankles when 
he walked, and a light yellow waistcoat with gilt buttons. The 
debate took place in the Council-house of the village, a large 
open shed, where chairs were placed for the principal speakers. 
The result was that Mr. Du Chaillu was made free of the river, 
while the Mpongwé trader was still rigorously excluded. The 
speakers argued that the white man did not go into the interior 
to trade, but to shoot animals and bring away the skins and 
bones. ‘Truly,’ they said, ‘we do not know what Chaillie has in 
his stomach to want such things, but we must let him go.’ 

In the beginning of October, 1864, Mr. Du Chaillu started on 
his journey. He first proceeded in two canoes up the Fernand 
Vaz river, and then up the Rembo and Ovenga rivers as far as 
the village of Obindji, where his overland route was to com- 
mence. Here the porters assembled who had been sent from the 
Ashira country by king Olenda to carry the baggage; but 
instead of a hundred porters, which was the least number 
required, there were only fifty. He was therefore obliged to 
send only half of the loads forward, and to wait for the return of 
the men to carry the other half. <A friendly old chief, named 
Quengueza, who accompanied him from the coast, addressed the 
body-guard of Commi negroes before leaving Obindji, and _— 

them 
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them some excellent advice. He told them to look up to ‘Chaillie’ 
as their chief, and obey him. He warned them not to touch 
plantains or ground nuts lying on the road, or in the street of a 
village, for this showed that it was a ‘tricky village,’ and the 
temptation was intended as a trap. 

‘ When a house is given to you in any village keep to that house 
and go into no other: and if you see a seat do not sit upon it, for 
these are seats which none but the owners can sit upon. But above 
all beware of the women !’ 


After marching across a wild, hilly, and wooded country, the 

rty emerged on the undulating grass land of Ashira, which 

r. Du Chaillu has described in his former volume,* and arrived 
at the village of Olenda on the 19th of November. Here he 
determined to try and visit the Falls of Samba Nagoshi, which 
are in the Ngouyai river, north of Olenda, and which he had in 
vain attempted to reach on his previous journey. His route lay 
parallel to the Ovigui river, which flows into the Ngouyai, and 
after two or three days’ march through forest and swamp, he 
embarked in a leaky rotten canoe, not far from the point of 
confluence of the two rivers. The Ngouyai is a fine large river 
flowing northwards, which Mr. Du Chaillu discovered on his 
former journey, and when he now entered it he was, he says, up 
to this time the only white man who had ever embarked on its 
waters. 

‘ The Ovigui, at its‘ junction with the Ngouyai, is about thirty-five 
yards broad, and is at this time of the year (the rainy season) a deep 
stream. The banks are clothed with uninterrupted forest, leaving only 
little entrances here and there at the ports of the villages which lie 
backwards from the river. Silence and monotony reign over the land- 


scape, unenlivened by the flight and song of birds or the movement of 
animals.’ 


On approaching the rapids below the falls, the party left the 
canoe, and scrambled along the bank. A rocky island in the 
middle of the river breaks the rush of the water into two un- 
equal parts, and the height of the cataract is only about fifteen 
feet. Mr. Du Chaillu says :— 


‘The sight was wild, grand, and beautiful; but it did not quite 
impress me with the awe that the rapids below inspired. We see here 
the river Ngouyai after flowing through the Apingi Valley in the 
interior, and receiving the waters of the Ovigui and many other 
streams, bursting through the barrier of the seen which sepa- 
rates the interior of Africa from the coast land. The high ridges 
which have been broken through by the river rise on each side, covered 





* ‘Adventures in Equatorial Africa,’ chap, xxiv. 
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with varied forest, and the shattered eseaeee encumber the bed of 
the stream for miles.’ 


On his return to Olenda, Mr. Du Chaillu found trouble awaiting 
him. One of the chiefs of the Apingi tribe, whose villages lay 
in the line of his intended route, had died during his absence, 
and the cry arose that the stranger was the cause of his death 
through witchcraft. The result was that, after a grand palaver it 
was decided that Mr. Du Chaillu should pass through the Otando 
country, which lies to the south of the Apingi, and a message 
was sent to the Otando chief apprising him of the proposed 
visit, and requesting him to send a:party of men to Olenda to 
assist in carrying the baggage. In the meantime, however, a 
terrible calamity occurred. ‘The small-pox broke out with fearful 
violence among the people of Olenda, and they declared that 
the white man was an evil spirit, who had brought the plague, 
or eviva, as they called it, amongst them. Old king Quengueza 
stood gallantly by his friend, and asked them whether he, the 
king, who held the passage of the Rembo river, had come with 
his white man into the bush amongst these pigs of Ashira to be 
cursed? He was urged by Mr. Du Chaillu to return to his own 
country, but he refused to leave him in the hour of difficulty and 
danger, saying, ‘ Chaillie, I cannot go back. I came to see you 
through this country, and I should feel shame to leave you in 
your troubles. What would the Commi people say? They 
would laugh at me, and say Quengueza had no power to help 
Chaillie on his way. No, I shall not leave you!’ At last, 
however, Mr. Du Chaillu persuaded him to go, and he was “left 
alone with his little band of Commi negroes. They were soon 
attacked by the disease, which spread like a destroying angel 
through the villages, and at last king Olenda himself sickened 
and died. Famine followed in its train, and the natives cursed 
the traveller as the author of their misfortunes. 

‘ The once cheerful prairie of Ashira,’ he says, ‘had now become a 
gloomy valley of the dead ; each village was a charnel house—wherever 
I walked the most heartrending sights met my view. The poor 
victims of the loathsome disease in all its worst stages lay about in 
sheds and huts; there were hideous sores filled with maggots, and 
swarms of carrion flies buzzed about the living but putrid carcases. 
The stench in the neighbourhood of the huts was insupportable. 
Some of the sick were raving and others, emaciated, with sunken eyes, 
victims of hunger as well as of disease. Many wretched creatures 
from other villages were abandoned to die in the bush.’ 


And yet the poor negroes behaved with a kindness which 
might have been looked for in vain amongst a more civilized 


people. 
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‘ And now,’ says Mr. Du Chaillu, ‘ I was indeed alone, with no one to 
help me. I had to fetch water, to search for firewood, and to cook for 
myself, as well as for all my poor stricken followers. The villagers 
exerted themselves to procure food for me. Those who were now well 
enough crept towards the plantation to get plaintains for me; and even 
the invalids, men and women, sent me offerings of food, saying “ We 
do not want our stranger to be hungry.” ’ 


At last, after many months of heart-sickening delay, he was 
able to leave Ashira-land and march forward to Otando. He 
had to traverse a dense primeval forest, which bounds the eastern 
side of the prairie, and clothes the hills and valleys of the moun- 
tain-ridges, which extend in a north and south direction between 
the Ashira and Otando territories. One characteristic of this 
gloomy region is the great scarcity of animal life. ‘Scarcely 
once,’ he says, ‘did we hear the voice of birds, and at night, as 
we lay round the fires of the bivouac, all was still as death in the 
black shades of the forest.’ He was plundered by his black 
porters, and some of them ran away alter robbing him of the 
contents of the boxes they carried. Amongst the missing articles 
was his photographic apparatus, which was never recovered. At 
times the party was reduced to extremity for food, and this gave 
an opportunity for the display of a touching trait of the African 
character. Greedy and rapacious and thieving as he is, the 
Negro of the Equator seems to be naturally humane and kind. 
On one occasion, when they were starving, his porters succeeded 
in killing two monkeys, Instead of devouring the food them- 
selves they brought it to Mr. Du Chaillu, and gave up the whole 
of it to him. And when he told them that they were entitled to 
it, they insisted upon giving him the largest share, and then 
divided the residue amongst themselves, Here, by the way, we 
may mention that Mr. Du Chaillu speaks in raptures of roast 
monkey as an article of food. Of course it would be deemed 
excellent by a starving man; but his opinion was formed at a 
time when he had abundance to eat. He says that in the month 
of March, April, and May, the flesh of monkeys is exquisite. ‘I 
know of no game better or more refreshing ; the joints must be 
either roasted or grilled to bring out the flavour of the meat to 
perfection.’ 

The principal village of Otando is called Mayolo, situated in 
an open tract of undulating grass-land, diversified by groups of 
trees and patches of forest. Here is a description of the scene :— 


‘A wide stretch of undulating country lay open before us, the fore- 
ground of which was formed by prairie, the rest appearing as a con- 
tinuous expanse of forest, with long wooded ridges in the distance one 
behind the other, the last and highest fading into blue mist in the far 


distance. 
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distance. From the margins of the forest the land gradually sloped, 
and signs of population were apparent in sheds and-patches of planta- 
tion.’ 

Mr. Du Chaillu stayed about two months at MAyolo, and his 
arrival was followed by the fatal small-pox. The chief’s favourite 
wife and one of his nephews were taken ill, and, as usual, the 
sickness was attributed to witchcraft. Suspicion fell upon three 
of the chief’s nephews, and they were compelled to go through 
the poison ordeal, which is an exact counterpart of the ordeal 
of the middle ages in Europe. A bowl of vegetable poison 
was prepared, out of which each of the victims had to drink in 
the presence of the assembled population, who were armed with 
knives and axes and spears to hack to pieces the bodies of any 
of the three who should sink under the ordeal. But they all 
escaped with their lives. They drank the poison, and yet were 
able to resist its effectse ‘The struggle was a severe one; the 
eyes of the young men became bloodshot, their limbs trembled 
convulsively, and every muscle in their bodies was visibly work- 
ing under the potent irritation.” An analysis made of the roots 
of the plant shows, according to Mt. Du Chaillu, that it is ‘a 
most violent poison.” But we can hardly understand how it so 
often fails, for the ‘doctor’ who had been consulted as to the 
bewitchment of the village afterwards himself drank an enor- 
mous quantity of the poison, which passed off with no other 
effect than that of intoxicating him. Strychnine, or arsenic, or 
prussic acid, would have been a very different affair. Although 
Mr. Du Chaillu does not seem to have tasted this poison himself, 
he unconsciously swallowed homeeopathic doses of another kind ; 
for, as the time approached for his departure from Mayolo, he 
each day received delicate attentions from the chief in the shape 
of eatables sent from his hut; and he then found out that it was 
an African custom to mix in dishes given to a guest powder 
from the skull of a deceased ancestor, with a view to soften his 
heart and dispose him to be generous in the matter of parting 
gifts. 
Little or nothing of interest occurred during his stay in Otando 
land. He amused the people with pictures in the ‘Illustrated 
London News’ and ‘Punch.’ ‘ “ Punch,” the traveller’s friend, 
excited their wonder greatly. They all exclaimed, ‘‘ What a fine 
cap he wears!” and asked me if I had any like it. They were 
quite disappointed when I told them I had not.’ But a musical 
box set down on a stool in the village-street and playing by itself 
fairly frightened them, as they thought that a devil was inside 


the box; and they were still more astonished when they received 
some 
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some shocks from a galvanic battery. But they seemed to have 
a dim notion of the cause, for they cried out ‘ Eninda!’ which 
is the name of a species of electric fish found in the neighbouring 
streams. Their wonder, however, passed all bounds when a large 
magnet was brought out, and they saw knives and swords sticking 
to it. The idea of the traveller’s wealth overpowered them, and 
the chief of the village declared that, if he was not a king, he 
must be next to a king in his own country. Some of the greatest 
pests in this part of Africa are the ants. There are ants that 
build hives or houses on the ground shaped like gigantic mush- 
rooms, and scattered by tens of thousands over the Otando 
prairie. There are tree-ants, that make their nests between the 
ribs of the trunks of trees, and others of a much larger size, of a 
light yellow colour, which rear what may be called huts in the 
forest, upwards of four feet high. But the most troublesome seem 
to be the Bashikouay ants, whose bite, although not venomous, is 
extremely painful, and they travel in swarming myriads along 
the ground. Mr. Du Chaillu says, ‘There can be no doubt that 
if a man were firmly tied to a bed so that he could not escape, 
he would be entirely eaten up by these ants in a short space of 
time.’ Once they got possession of his room and drove him out 
of it, until he was able to stop the advance of the invading host 
by kindling a fire outside the house on their line of march, and 
destroying them by thousands. He says :— 


‘The armies of the Bashikouays seem for ever on the march, clearing 
the ground of every fragment of animal substance, dead or alive, which 
they can obtain or overpower; and so furious are their onslaughts on 
the person of any one who steps near their armies that it is difficult or 
impossible to trace the columns to their nests, if, indeed, they have 
any.’ 


Leaving Mayolo at the end of May he proceeded eastward 
towards Apono land. He had to cross a high hill, part of an 
elevated ridge, from the summit of which were seen in the 
distance the still higher ranges of mountains, amongst which 
dwell the Ishogo, the Ashango, and other tribes, and the sides 
were covered with the same eternal forest. He was now on 
wholly new ground, and was the first white man who had been 
seen in that part of Africa. The people when they caught sight 
of him and his party began to fly. The women snatched up 
their infants and cried out as they ran away, ‘The Oguizi! 
(spirit) the Oguizi! He has come, and we shall die.’ They 
associated his arrival with the scourge of small-pox which had 
already swept over that part of the country. He crossed the 
Upper Ngouyai river on a large flat-bottomed canoe which 
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carried the party and baggage over in seven trips. The 
Ngouyai here is a fine stream, nearly as wide. as the Thames at 
London Bridge, and from ten to fifteen feet deep. It flows from 
the S'S.W. He was now in the Apono country, part of which 
is occupied by isolated portions of the Ishogo tribe—and he 
found the people terrified at his approach, and most unwilling to 
allow him to proceed, as the report that he brought the eviva or 
plague along with him had been spread far into the interior. 
He reached, however, a large village called Mokaba, where he 
met with a more friendly reception, and was only annoyed by 
the excessive curiosity of the inhabitants. He says, 

‘The place swarms with people, and I have been haunted at my en- 
campment by numbers of sight-seers. ‘The way they come upon me is 
sometimes quite startling; they sidle up behind trees, or crawl up 
amongst the long grass until they are near enough, and then, from 
behind the tree-trunks or above the herbage, a number of soot-black 
faces suddenly bob out, staring at me with eyes and mouth wide open. 
The least thing I do elicits shouts of wonder ; but if I look directly at 
them, they take to their legs, and run as if for their lives.’ 


The Aponos are distinguished by their sprightliness of cha- 
racter, and are clean and well-looking. 

‘ Their villages are larger, better arranged, and prettier than those 
of the Otando and Ashira Ngozai. Each house is built separate from 
its neighbours, and they attend to cleanliness in their domestic ar- 
rangements. Their country is an undulating plain, varied with open 
grassy places, covered with a pebbly soil and rich and extensive patches 
of woodland, well adapted for agriculture, in which they make their 
plantations.’ 


Iron ore exists in considerable quantity in their prairies, and 
they melt it in little thick earthenware pots, using charcoal to 
temper the metal. But the tribes situated further to the east are 
the most expert workers in iron, and all the anvils which Mr, 
Du Chaillu saw in Apono land came from them. Like the 
Ashiras they are dexterous weavers of grass cloth, which forms 
their clothing. We have seen some of the Ashira mats, and in 
neatness of pattern and finish of workmanship, they are equal to 
anything of the kind manufactured in Europe. Mr. Du Chaillu 
calls them a ‘merry people,’ that is, they make a regular practice 
of getting drunk every day as long as they can procure palm 
wine. They hang calabashes to the trees, and climb them in 
the morning to drink deep draughts of their favourite beverage. 
It was the height of the drunken season when he was at Mokaba, 
and dancing, tam-tamming, and wild uproar, with as much 
quarrelling as goes on at an Irish fair, were kept up day 
and night. 

From 
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From Mokaba the route lay a little to the north of east. The 
ground began to rise, and Mr. Du Chaillu entered on a richly- 
wooded hilly country in which were numerous plantations and 
villages of slaves belonging to the head men of Mokaba. He 
was now amongst the Ishogos, a fine tribe of strong well-made 
negroes, differing in many respects from those he had hitherto 
met. Both sexes ornament themselves by rubbing their bodies 
with red powder, but the most curious part of a woman’s toilette 
is her chignon, the shapes and sizes of which might excite the 
envy of an European elle. It is much more magnificent, and 
hardly more ugly than the bunches with which English ladies 
at the present day disfigure their heads. There are three pictures 
in Mr. Du Chaillu’s book of the Ishogo fashions in this respect, 
and we are not sure that they may not be adopted before long 
amongst ourselves, One may be called the chignon horizontal, 
the other the chignon oblique, and the third the chignon ver- 
tical. Chronologically, it would appear that the African had 
the start of the Parisian belle, and that the invention is due to 
our black sisters. 

We are so apt to associate with the idea of Africa sand and 
desert and jungle, that it is difficult to realize to the mind’s eye 
the beauty of much of the scenery, and we are hardly prepared 
for such a description as that which Mr. Du Chaillu gives of the 
village of Mokenga, where he stayed for a short time during his 
journey through the country of the Ishogos :— 


‘The village was surrounded by a dense grove of plantain-trees, 
many of which had to be supported by poles, on account of the weight 
of the enormous branches of plantains they bore. Little groves of 
lime-trees were scattered everywhere, and the limes, like so much 
golden fruit, looked beautiful amidst the dark foliage that surrounded 
them. Tall, towering palm-trees were scattered here and there. 
Above and behind this village was the dark green forest. ... . The 
spring from which the villagers draw their water is situated in a most 
charming spot. A rill of water, clear and cold, leaps from the lower 
part of a precipitous hill, with a fall of about nine feet into a crystal 
basin, whence a rivulet brawls down towards the lower land through 
luxuriant woodlands, The hill itself and the neighbourhood of the 
spring are clothed with forest, as, in fact, is the whole country, and 
the path leads under shade to the cool fountain. I used to go there in 
the morning whilst I was at the village, to take a douche bath. In 
such places the vegetation of the tropics always shows itself to the best 
advantage ; favoured by the moisture, the glossy and elegant foliage of 
many strange trees and plants assumes its full development, whilst 
graceful creepers hang from the branches, and ferns and lilaceous 
plants grow luxuriantly about the moist margins of the spring.’ 


A stream called the Odiganga, one of the tributaries of the 
Ngouyai 
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Ngouyai River, divides the Ishogo from the Ashango territory. 
When Mr. Du Chaillu crossed it, his Ishogo porters mutinied and 
laid- down their loads, declaring that if he did not give them 
more beads they would return to their homes. He, however, 
told his Commi men to arm, and they stepped forward and 
levelled their guns at the heads of the Ishogos, who immediately 
gave in, holding out their hands and begging to be forgiven. 
It was a little attempt at extortion, the failure of which did not 
in the least disconcert them, for ‘in a short time they had again 
taken up their loads, and we marched off at a quick pace; the 
porters becoming quite cheerful, laughing and chattering as they 
trudged along.’ It is curious to notice the contempt which the 
negroes of the coast feel for the negroes of the interior. They 
were constantly tempted to insult them, and no arguments could 
induce them to believe that the Commi tribe were the same race 
as the Ashangos. ‘ How is it possible,’ they said, ‘that Chaillie 
can think us to be of the same blood as these slaves ?’ 

In most of the Ashango villages the people were very anxious 
to get gunpowder, and the porters wished to be paid partly in 
that article. They were asked why they wanted powder, as they 
had no guns, and were even afraid of handling one. They 
replied that a tribe called Ashangui, to the east, bought gun- 
powder and gave them iron for it, that there was a good deal of 
iron there, and that all their swords, spears, and arrow-heads 
were made of iron bought from that country. The iron sold by 
the traders on the West Coast does not reach so far inland as 
Ashango. 

At Niembouai, one of the principal Ashango villages, there 
was a grand palaver whether the white man should be allowed 
to proceed, but the question was carried unanimously in the 
affirmative. While waiting there Mr. Du Chaillu took the oppor- 
tunity of visiting the settlement of the Obongos, one of whose 
villages was in the neighbourhood. These are a curious race of 
dwarf negroes covered with tufts of hair on their bodies. They 
seem.to be as distinct from the surrounding population as 
gipsies are amongst ourselves, and to be almost as low in the 
«scale of humanity as the tree Dyaks of Borneo. They neither 
plant nor sow, but are expert trappers and fishermen, and feed 
on roots, berries, and nuts which they find in the forest, while 
they sell the game they catch to the settled inhabitants. The 
Ashangos despise them, but treat them with kindness, and often 
give their old worn grass-cloths to the Obongos. Their huts 
are filthily dirty, swarming with fleas, so that it was impossible 
to stay in them. They fled at the approach of the strangers, 
and in the course of several visits Mr. Du Chaillu could only 
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succeed in finding ‘at home’ five or six women and a youth, 
whom he took the trouble to measure, and found their average 
height to be about four feet eight inches :— ' 


‘One of the women,’ he says, ‘in the course of a short time, lost all 
her shyness, and began to ridicule the men for having run from us. 
She said they were as timid as the nchende (squirrel), who cried “qué 
qué,” and in squeaking she twisted her little body into odd contortions, 
with such droll effect that we all laughed. When I brought out my tape 
to measure her, her fears returned ; thinking perhaps that it was a kind 
of snake I was uncoiling out of its case, she trembled all over. I told 
her I was not going to kill her, but it required another present to quiet 
her again. I accomplished my task at last.’ 


After leaving Niembouai, the Ashango porters repeated the 
experiment which had been formerly tried by the Ishogos. They 
laid down their loads and demanded more pay. Again the 
Commi negroes took up their guns and pointed them at the 
heads of the offenders, who instantly yielded, and said laughing, 
‘ Let us stop awhile and have a smoke, Do you think we would 
leave you in the woods? People may be left in a village, but 
not in the forest.’ The Ashangos seem to be more civilised 
than the other tribes nearer the coast. One proof of this is the 
extent of their dress, which is made of the palm-leaves of 
the country. Even the children do not go naked, and the 
robes of the chiefs are of unusually large size, worn gracefully 
on their bodies. All of the inhabitants, both male and female, 
shave off their eyebrows and pluck out their eyelashes, and, like 
the Ishogos, smear themselves with a red powder. They are not 
drunkards like the Aponos, though palm-trees are abundant in 
the country, and they drink the palm wine but in moderation. 
Mr. Du Chaillu was now on his way to the territory of the Njavi 
tribe, who live to the east of Ashango land, and as he ap- 
proached the village of Mobana through the forest he was again 
robbed by his porters, three of whom ran away with their loads. 
The boxes, however, were recovered, with the articles they con- 
tained, minus the contents of some medicine bottles, which, 
amongst other things, held arsenic ; and there was afterwards 
a report that some of the natives had died mysteriously after 
touching the white man’s goods. Next day two more boxes 
were stolen in Mobana, and the chief was summoned, and he and 
his people were accused of the theft. Many were the palavers, 
and in vain were the detectives set to work. A novel kind of 
‘distress’ was proposed by the natives to recover the goods, for 
they said that if they only knew the village to which the 
things hed been taken, they would go and seize some of their 
women ! 
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Mobana is situated on the top of a high hill, and the land 
slopes down gradually towards the east. Here Mr. Du Chaillu 
heard again of a large river flowing further to the eastward, 
which he supposes to be the Congo; but, as we shall see, he was 
unable to reach it, for an unexpected disaster awaited him, which 
brought his expedition to an untimely end. The same kind of 
country through which he had already travelled seemed to extend 
onwards to the east: hilly ranges, clothed with forest and inter- 
spersed with open prairies, in which lie the villages of the 
negroes. At last, on the 21st of July, he reached the village of 
Mouaou Kombo, which was fated to be the limit of his journey. 
The natives became more and more unwilling to allow him to 
proceed, and a deputation from some villages further ahead 
arrived at Mouaou to threaten the inhabitants with war if they 
came with him through their country. Of course there was 
a palaver, and in the meantime Mr. Du Chaillu was obliged to 
stay at Mouaou. But he did not like to remain in the village, 
and formed an encampment at some little distance in the woods 
on the borders of one of the beautifully clear streams which he 
says are so frequent in this mountainowps region. 

‘The place was a very pleasant one, under the shade of magnificent 
trees, whose closely-interwoven arms would protect us from the night 
mist which dissolves in a soaking drizzle almost every night in this 
humid country.’ 


But this distrust of the hospitality of the villagers displeased 
them, and they came and entreated him to come back. He at 
last complied with the request, and entered Mouaou with all his 
baggage in a sort of triumphal procession. The chief came out 
in state with his countenance painted and his royal bell ringing ; 
and his head-wife told them that she was cooking a large pot of 
vegetables to refresh the travellers. 


* Alas!’ says Mr. Du Chaillu, ‘the joy was soon turned into terror ! 
Four men from the hostile village, arrayed in warrior’s attire, and 
brandishing plaintain-leaves over their heads, came in. They said 
they had held their palaver this morning, and had decided not to let 
the Oguizi pass ; there would be war if the Mouaou people attempted 
to bring me. 

‘Kombo, who was seated by my side, told me to hide myself in my 
hut, so as not to give the strangers the pleasure of seeing me ; he then 
ordered my men to make a demonstration with their guns to intimidate 
these vapouring warriors. I laughed as I saw the men taking to their 
heels as soon as Igala advanced towards them, firing his gun in the air. 
But my men got excited, and hurrying forward into the open space to 
fire their guns in the air, one of the weapons loaded with ball went off 
before the muzzle was elevated. I did not see the act, but re 
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after the report of the guns, I was startled to see the Mouaou villagers, 
with affrighted looks and shouts of alarm, running in all directions. 
The king and his kondé, who were both near me, fled along with the 
rest.’ 


A negro had been killed not far from the hut, and at first 
it was thought that he was the only victim. This accident 
might have been got over, for the natives seemed willing to take 
payment in beads and cloth as the price of the life that had been 
lost. The war drums had ceased beating, and they were going 
to hold a palaver, when suddenly a woman came rushing out of 
a hut, wailing and tearing her hair, to announce that the head 
wife of the chief had been killed by the bullet, which, after 
passing through the body of the negro, had pierced the thin 
wall of her hut. There was now a general shout of ‘ War!’ 
and Mr. Du Chaillu and his little party were compelled to 
retreat. 


‘ Away we went; Igala took the best of our remaining dogs, and led 
the van, I bringing up the rear. It was not an instant too soon. Be- 
fore we were well on the forest-path leading from the village, a number 
of arrows were discharged at us; Igala was hit in the leg, and one of 
the missiles struck me on the hand, cutting through one of my fingers 
to the bone. Macondai and Rebouka, in leaving the village, narrowly 
escaped being transfixed with spears, and only succeeded in repelling 
their assailants by pointing their guns atthem. If I had not stopped 
them from firing they would have shot a number of them. Wild shouts 
and the tramp of scores of infuriated savages close behind us put us on 
our mettle. Ishouted to my men not to fire, for we were in the wrong, 
and I told the villagers we should not shoot them if they did not 
pursue us to the forest, but that if they followed us we should certainly 
kill them. My Commi boys behaved exceedingly well; they were 
cool and steady, and keeping a firm line, we marched away through 
the street of the village.’ . 


After running four or five miles pursued by the infuriated 
blacks, Mr. Du Chaillu ordered his men to make a stand, and, 
firing his rifle, shot two of the leading negroes. This made 
them keep at a more respectful distance, but they still followed 
the retreating party, and Mr. Du Chaillu was again struck by 
a barbed arrow in his side. He says :—- 


‘The unfeigned sorrow and devotion of my men at this juncture 
were most gratifying to me. I was getting weak from loss of blood, 
and a burning thirst was tormenting me. They asked what was to 
become of them if I should die? I told them to keep together, come 
what might ; and if they escaped, to deliver all my journals and papers 
to the white men.’ 


Twice again the Commi negroes fired upon their pursuers, 
and 
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and each time with effect. This effectually frightened them, 
and although they followed at a distance for some time through 
the forest, they did not venture to show themselves, and at last 
were heard no longer. One of Mr. Du Chaillu’s men was badly 
wounded, and he himself suffered acute pain from the poisoned 
arrows which had struck him. But the poison is not very 
virulent, and if the wound is an external one, it is seldom 
fatal. 

We need not give details of the rest of Mr. Du Chaillu’s 
retreat. It was over the same ground which he had formerly 
traversed, and he met with no opposition from the natives. On 
the contrary, they welcomed him in the most friendly manner, 
and often pressed him to stay with them. The Ishogos especially, 
whom he calls the kindest-hearted and gentlest negroes he ever met 
with, received the fugitives with enthusiasm, and as he passed 
through their villages followed him with shouts, ‘Go on well, go 
on well; nothing bad shall happen to you.’ Perhaps the boasting 
of his Commi body-guard had something to do with this, by 
inspiring admiration of their valour; for as they increased the 
distance between themselves and the Ashangos, they magnified 
their own prowess, and told wonderful stories of the numbers of 
the enemy they had slain. In a short time the three or four who 
had fallen by their guns were multiplied to a hundred and fifty, 
and, like Falstaff about his men in buckram, each told a tale of 
the numbers he had killed with his own hand. We need not 
wonder at the awe which such deeds of prowess inspired, nor 
that the audience clapped their hands, and cried out, ‘ You are 
men! You are men!’ As he passed along he saw fearful 
evidences of the violence of the small-pox which had raged in 
the district. In many places the ground was strewed with 
human skulls and bones, and some villages had been entirely 
deserted. Goumbi, on the Rembo, one of the chief towns of 
king Quengueza, had become a ruin, and one clan of the Commi 
tribe was almost wholly destroyed. The old man himself was 
broken-hearted, but he refused to listen to his people who wished 
human victims to be sacrificed as the authors of the witchcraft 
which had caused the plague. ‘No,’ he said, ‘it was no witch- 
craft, but a wind sent by God. Enough people have died, and 
we must kill no more.’ He entreated Mr. Du Chaillu to return 
again to Africa. ‘Come again,’ he exclaimed, ‘and go no more 
into the bush ; and when you come bring me a big bell, a sword 
with a silver handle that will not rust, and two chests, one of 
brass, and another of ebony, for I want to see how you work the 
wood that we send to you.’ 

At last, on the 21st of September, 1865, Mr. Du Chaillu 
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reached the mouth of the Fernand Vaz river, and found a vessel 
there loading for London. He had lost everything but his 
journals, and had neither money nor property with him, but he 
was taken on board as a passenger, and soon after arrived safely 
in England. Thus ended this second most adventurous journey, 
of which some may think that the results have been meagre, if 
we compare them with the danger and the cost. It is the nar- 
rative of brave adventure, dogged by misfortune, and ending in 
disappointment. But this was not Mr, Du Chaillu’s fault. 

Though his advance from the coast has not exceeded 240 
miles in a direct line, he has made many important additions to 
natural history, and thrown a new and interesting light on the 
nature of the country, and the manners and condition of its in- 
habitants. The region is almost impenetrable from the want of 
harbours on the surf-beaten coast, the deadliness of the climate, 
the rains which last for ten months of the year, the intricacy of 
the jungle which covers nearly the entire surface, and the jealous 
suspicions of the natives. The narrative affords abundant proof 
that, if any one could overcome these obstacles it was Mr. Du 
Chaillu—the man who, in the first instance, had been the victim 
of a conspiracy to make him out an impostor, to deny him all 
merit as a discoverer, and to suppress his name from the very 
specimens he had sent home. This second journey places him 
above the reach of cavil; and if he has failed, he has shown all 
future travellers the qualities needed for success. 

Almost acclimatised by residence on the coast ; endued with 
rare energy, courage, and perseverance ; personally popular with 
the natives for that kindly disposition which we sce in the 
management of his guides, speaking their dialects with fluency, 
and showing masterly tact in his ‘ palavers’ with them, thoroughly 
acquainted with their habits, he seems to possess all the quali- 
fications of an African traveller. But he was able to advance 
only a few hundred miles inland, and then barely escaped the 
fate which has befallen so many brave and distinguished men, 
from Mungo Park down to—we can scarcely bring ourselves to 
abandon hope, as, with deepest sorrow, we add the last most 
honoured name—Livingstone. It may be well worth while 
seriously to consider whether it is wise or right to expose 
valuable lives to such risks in such expeditions. To solve the 
great problem of the sources of the Nile, to dispel the darkness 
which has shrouded the cradle of the mysterious river for so 
many ages, and to set at rest a question which from the time of 
Herodotus had vexed geographers, historians, and philosophers, 
is a feat to immortalise the name of the discoverer. We can quite 
understand, therefore, why travellers persevered in the —, 
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and will persevere all the more for the success which crowned 
the enterprise of Speke, and Grant, and Baker, when they gazed 
upon the waters of the great African lakes which form the head 
reservoirs, if we may not strictly call them the sources, of the 
Nile. But we more than doubt whether anything is to be gained 
by an attempt to cross the continent of Africa in the region of 
the equator. Indignantly protesting at that want of sympathy 
with the worth of science and the dignity of manly adventure, 
which sneers at the desire to enlarge the bounds of geographical 
knowledge as mere curiosity, we must still recognise that the 
chief objects of such an enterprise should be trade and civili- 
sation. But the isolated journeys of a few travellers carrying 
their lives in their hands—after the first indispensable work of 
laying open the regions which it requires unselfish devotion such 
as theirs to think of penetrating—can do little or nothing to 
effect these objects. They might be better advanced, in the 
second stage, by settlements and factories on the coast, or on the 
banks of navigable rivers as far inland as the climate or other 
natural obstacles will allow. The path of the white man through 
the tribes of the interior is like the path of a ship through the 
waters. The waves close on the track, and all trace of it is lost, 
till the march of civilisation, directed in the same track by more 
effective if less unselfish motives, takes the chart of the almost for- 
gotten traveller for its guide. 

If we do not actually know, we can tolerably well guess, thanks 
to Mr, Du Chaillu, what is the nature of the country, and what is 
the character of its inhabitants. Forest and prairie alternate ; and 
elevated ridges, which sometimes rise to the dignity of mountains, 
with jungle covering their sides, run in parallel lines from north to 
south. The kings of the forest seem to be the gorilla and the chim- 
panzee, for there are only a few carnivorous animals found there, 
and the elephant, the rhinoceros, and the lionare unknown. Mr. 
Du Chaillu saw no zebras, giraffes, elands, or antelopes, and, 
indeed, the absence of animal! life of any kind was remarkable. 
He says that miles after miles were travelled over without hearing 
the sound of a bird, the chatter of a monkey, or the footstep of 
a gazelle. Reptiles, of course, abound, and most of the snakes 
are poisonous. As to the people, he was struck with the scanti- 
ness of their numbers, and the varieties of languages and dialects 
spoken by the different tribes. The patriarchal form of govern- 
ment everywhere prevails, each village being ruled by a chief or 
by elders. The power of the chief is not despotic, but subject, 
in cases of life and death at all events, to a council of elders. 
Polygamy and slavery exist, but the slaves always belong to 
a different tribe from that of their owner. . 
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It is, however, of little interest to know what are the laws and 
customs of half-naked savages, who since the first peopling of the 
wastes of Africa, have been unable to raise themselves higher in 
the scale of intelligence than we now find them. Indeed, it is 
most probable that they have degraded from the old stock, what- 
ever that stock may originally have been. It is sad to think of the 
generations that have passed, and of those that will pass away of 
men ‘ born for immortality,’ whose religion is the lowest form of 
superstition, and who seem destined to continue as long as they 
exist in a state of primeval barbarism. We confess that we 
have no faith in the opinion that they can civilise themselves or 
that civilisation can be imported amongst them. The individual 
negro may now and then show a remarkable aptitude for this, 
and hereby he proves the folly of the theory which would make 
him the congener of the ape; and negroes who dwell amidst a 
superior race, like those in the United States and in the West 
Indies,- may be capable of improvement; but so long as 
they inhabit Africa, with its climate, their habits, and their 
traditions, we believe that neither the efforts of missionaries nor 
the enterprise of travellers, nor the energy of traders, will be 
able to raise them materially in the scale of humanity. We agree 
with Mr. Du Chaillu that ‘though a people may be taught the 
arts and sciences known by more gifted nations, unless they have 
the power of progression in themselves, they must inevitably 


’ relapse in the course of time into their former state.’ 


He says that the population in the region of the equator is 
steadily decreasing. The negroes themselves acknowledge it, 
and he attributes it to the slave trade, polygamy, barrenness of 
women, death among children, plagues, and witchcraft, ‘the 
Jatter taking away more lives than any slave trade ever did.’ 
But all these causes have been in operation for ages. The slave 
trade, indeed, was infinitely more active formerly than now, and 
yet it is only lately that the diminution has become so apparent. 
In the lifetime of old men clans have entirely disappeared, and of 
others only a few individuals remain. Nor is it only in Central 
Africa that this occurs. We are told that in every other part 
of the continent travellers who, after the lapse of a few years, 
have returned a second time to the same country, have noticed 
a decrease of population. 

We are unable to account for this; but, whatever be the cause, 
we cannot affect to be sorry for the result. We feel too profoundly 
for the degradation of the negro, and the miseries he endures, 
and we have too little faith in the probability of his amelioration, 
to desire the continuance of his race. It may be that, like that 


of the Red Indian in America, or the Maori in New Zealand, 
or 
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or the Black Man in Australia, it is destined to disappear; but 
in those cases it dies away before the march of advancing civili- 
sation. The hunting grounds of the wilderness are covered with 
cattle and with corn, and the wigwam of the savage gives place 
to opulent towns. But the climate of Africa seems to forbid the 
possibility of this, and if the negro were to vanish from the earth, 
we know not who from amongst the family of man would be 
likely or able to occupy his seat. Nor need we now speculate 
on the future, for that day is far distant. In the meantime our 
duty is clear; we must treat him with kindness, but also with 
firmness, when we come in contact with him; we must deal with 
him fairly, and do our best to educate and elevate him as far as 
his nature will permit him to rise, leaving the issue of the 
question of his destiny in the hands of Providence. 











Art. VII.—Curious Myths of the Middle Ages. By S. Baring- 
Gould, M.A., Author of Post-Medieval Preachers, &c. 1866. 


R. GROTE, in the highly instructive chapter in his ‘ His- 

tory of Greece’ on the ‘ Ancient and Modern Mythical 
Vein,’ * has pointed out the multiplication of mythic fables in 
medieval Europe, arising from the twofold channel into which 
its mythopeeic tendencies were diverted, according as the ‘saintly 
ideal’ found form and substance in legends of the Catholic 
saints, or the ‘chivalrous ideal’ in the romances of chivalry. 
Each type appealed to an uncritical audience; neither type laid 
a heavy tax upon the faith of hearers, whose historical instincts 
were as yet dormant, and whose reasoning powers had not been 
quickened-into life. The fertility with which both types of legend 
fructified, under such conditions, may be judged of by collec- 
tions like the Lives of the Cambro-British Saints on the one 
part, and the Romances of Arthur and his Knights, the Cycle 
of Charlemagne, the Anglo-Danish Cycle, or, comprehensively, 
Geoffrey of Monmouth’s ‘Historia Britonum,’ on the other. 
Readers following Giraldus Cambrensis on his tour with Arch- 
bishop Baldwin through Wales, or attending, in fancy, and by 
the aid of the valuable edition of Professor Brewer, in the 
‘ Chronicles and Memorials,’ the same ecclesiastic’s archidiaconal 
visitations, will stumble on grave recitals of marvels, such as 
recall the Tanhiuser legend, discussed by Mr. Baring-Gould in 
his chapter on the Hill of Venus; and on tales of miracles that 
would find endless parallel in all Acta Sanctorum. The yearn- 
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ings of an easy faith for fresh supernatural food could only be 
satisfied by ever-fresh supplies; and a kindred thirst demanded 
to be sated in the countless legends of chivalry, which passed for 
and professed to be veritable history. How perilous, even at a 
later date, was the enterprise of ignoring these venerable beliefs, 
appears in the timidity shown by well-informed and intelligent 
chroniclers and historians as regards omitting the long-accustomed 
tracing-up of our ‘origines’ to Trojan Brut, who colonized us 
forty years after Troy’s fall. Such fables have long ago been 
discarded from our histories; yet though they have rightly 
ceased to retain the prestige of reality and truth, they must ever 
command a large amount of interest, on the score of the field 
which some of them offer for comparative philologists, of the 
illustrations which others supply of the period when they passed 
for truth, and of the scope afforded by one and all to the fosterage 
of the imaginative faculty. For these ends a really good com- 
ndium of them would be a welcome accession to our English 
iterature. Those who look for a work of this character in Mr. 
Baring-Gould’s ‘Curious Myths of the Middle Ages’ may make 
up their minds for disappointment. Not, indeed, that the 
matters treated of in his volume belie the promise of his title, 
but that he has shielded himself under the shelter of that epithet 
‘curious,’ and availed himself of it as a justification for over- 
looking such myths as do not strike him as curious when 
compared with others. Of his twelve subjects, each one is 
decidedly curious, and all but one answer to the description 
of a myth, That one, the Fatality of numbers, strikes us 
as out of place in this collection, or at all events is an evi- 
dence that Mr. Baring-Gould does not claim for his work 
a strict or exhaustive character, but contents himself to purvey 
amusement for the reading world by a series of lively archxo- 
logical essays, if indeed the word ‘series’ can apply where 
there seems no principle of classification, Taken as they are, 
these essays will be found to have something to satisfy most 
classes of readers; the lovers of legends proper, the curious in 
popular delusions, the initiated in Darwinian and Monboddo-an 
theories: and if, in the chapters on Tell and Gellert, we are a 
little struck with the close following of Dasent’s track, in his 
preface to the Norse tales, it must be owned that there are 
chapters—e.g., those on the Divining Rod, the Man in the 


Moon, and the Seven Sleepers—which present new matter, 


and deserve the praise of independent research. 

The myth of the Wandering Jew quite answers to Mr. Baring- 
Gould’s description of it, as ‘the most thrilling of all medizval 
legends,’ but when he adds ‘if it be a myth’ and proceeds to 
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build a frail prop for its truth on the texts from St. Matthew xvi. 
28, and St. Mark ix. 1, we doubt the cogency of his argument 
that our Lord’s declaration, ‘that some which stood by should 
not taste of death until they saw the Son of Man coming in His 
Kingdom,’ cannot apply to the destruction of Jerusalem. 
Theophylact and a large consensus of later authorities so inter- 
pret that declaration, and if we couple with the texts in question 
the words of Jesus to Peter in reference to St. John (St. John 
xxi, 21-3), ‘If I will that he tarry till I come, what is that to 
thee ?’ it is difficult to see to what other event they can refer. 
But suppose these texts do apply, as Mr. Baring-Gould would 
argue, to the Second Advent. Around our Lord in the one case 
were His chosen and faithful followers. In the other, he, about 
whom the hypothetical remark—for, as commentators observe, it 
was only an ‘if,’ after all—to St. Peter was made, was the 
beloved disciple. In neither case is it to be gathered that the 
prolongation of life was to be a mark of punishment, but perhaps 
rather of favour: nor can we deem it at all consonant with 
Almighty mercy ‘to keep anger for ever,’ by singling out for an 
undying existence of endless wandering over the face of the 
earth, seeking rest and finding none, one individual out of 
the thousands who in judicial blindness concurred in crucifying 
the Lord of Life. It is of course another question whether the 
texts thus misinterpreted might not form a fair and congenial 
basis for a myth; and a myth there arose from an early period. 
In the Chronicles of the Abbey of St. Albans, copied and con- 
tinued by Matthew Paris, there is the following entry, the first 
extant notice of the ‘errant Jew,’ under the year 1228 A.p., 
‘Eodem tempore floruit fama longe lateque dispersa de Josepho 
Cartaphila, quem Ananias baptizavit, et qui vidit Christum cruci- 
fixum,’ and the same chronicler records at length the visit to the 
Abbey, of an Armenian Archbishop, who by his interpreter com- 
municated to the monks minute particulars respecting this 
Wandering Jew, derived from personal knowledge. 

‘ When the Jews were dragging Jesus forth from Pilate’s judgment- 
hall, and had reached the door, Cartaphilus, a porter in Pilate’s ser- 
vice, as Jesus was going out of the door, impiously struck him on the 
back, and said, in mockery, “Go quicker, Jesus, go quicker! Why do 
you loiter?” And Jesus, looking back on him with a severe coun- 
tenance, said to him, “I am going, and you shall wait till I return.” 
And accordingly, as our Lord said, this Cartaphilus is still awaiting 
his return. At the time of our Lord's snffering he was thirty years 
old, and when he attains the age of a hundred and thirty, he always 
returns to the same age as he was when our Lord suffered. After 
Christ's death, when the Catholic faith gained ground, this Cartaphilus 
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was baptized by Ananias, who also baptized Saint Paul, and was called 
Joseph.’—pp. 6-7. . 

Of this Joseph the Armenian Bishop went on to say that he 
dwelt in Armenia and the East, greatly affected the society of 
Bishops and prelates, was circumspect, silent, and charitable, 
and did not speak except when spoken to, and then only to tell 
of Christ's death, suffering, and resurrection. He was very 
tenacious as to the character and rank of his questioners, and 
very indifferent in the matter of gifts, food, and raiment. Of 
this Jew, or his double, Mr. Baring-Gould collects many and 
various accounts from the Netherlands, from Bohemia, and from 
Arabia, where he seems to have passed for Elijah, but none of 
these present any considerable discrepancy from the account 
of the Armenian Bishop, until we come to the testimony of 
Paul Von Eitzen, Doctor of the Holy Scriptures and Bishop 
of Schleswig, who declared that when he was young, in the 
winter of 1547 a.p., 


‘on Sunday, in church, he observed a tall man, with his hair hanging 
over his shoulders, standing barefoot during the sermon, over against 
the pulpit, listening with deepest attention to the discourse; and 
whenever the name of Jesus was mentioned, bowing himself profoundly 
and humbly, with sighs and beating of the breast. He had no other 
clothing in the bitter cold of winter except a pair of hose which were 
in tatters about his feet, and a coat with a girdle which reached to his 


feet ; and his general appearance was that of a man of fifty years.’— 
p. 12. 


After church, the Doctor obtained an interview with the 
stranger, and elicited information, which, though more circum- 
stantial than the Armenian Bishop’s story, differed from it 
materially. The Jew gave his name as Ahasuerus, and professed 
that he had been an unbelieving cobbler, at the time of the cruci- 
fixion. Gazing from his door-step at the sad procession to 
Calvary, he had tried to curry favour with the Jews, by hurrying 
Jesus forward, when he fain would have rested a moment from 
his heavy burden. Jesus looking upon him, rebuked him in the 
words, ‘I shall stand and rest, but thou shalt go to the last day.’ 

The doom presently began to work. He was constrained to 
go forth into foreign lands, and on revisiting Jerusalem after the 
lapse of years, found not one stone left standing on another. In 
this account, as in the others, great stress is laid on the Jew’s 
never smiling; and in Von Eitzen’s narrative, he is made to inter- 
pret the purpose of God in this judgment upon him, and to 
confirm the truth of his tale of many wanderings by submitting 
to have his knowledge of eastern geography and history tested 
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by the Rector of the Hamburgh University. Another new 
feature is his strong indignation at profane use of Christ’s name. 

This was in 1547. He is spoken to at Madrid and Vienna in 
the same century, but, as the world waxes older, writers evince a 
care to say little of him on their personal testimony. Bulenger, 
in his History of his own Time, takes especial pains to guard him- 
self against the suspicion of belief in this story. In 1640 two 
burghers of Brussels fall in with this ubiquitous Jew, or one who 
answers his description, and (it does not exactly appear why) 
conclude that their companion is ‘ Isaac Laquedom, the Jew who 
would not let Christ rest on his door-step’ (p. 21). He turns up 
in London at the beginning of the 18th century, and seems to 
have won the ear of the ignorant, but only the ridicule of the 
wealthy. The curious however would appear to have questioned 
him pretty rigidly over a range of history extending from the 
Crucifixion to the Crusades. He did not think much of Arabic 
history, he professed acquaintance with Mahomet and his father, 
and said he was sojourning in Rome, when Nero set it on 
fire. 

Mr. Baring-Gould’s account of the appearances of this mythic 
personage in England may be supplemented by an account to be 
found in Peck’s ‘History of Stamford,’ contributed to ‘ Notes 
and Queries’* by Mr. Sternberg. By this it appears that he 
visited that town on Whit-Sunday, 1658, and there wrought a 
miraculous cure upon one Samuel Wallis in return for a cup of 
small beer! The patient deposed that the stranger's coat was 
purple, and buttoned down to the waist, and ‘ his britches of the 
same colour all new to see to.’ Though the day was rainy, he 
had fot a speck of dirt on his clothes. Contributors to the 
‘ Athenzeum’f give second-hand evidence as to the appearance of 
one answering the Wandering Jew’s description in 1818, 1824, 
1830. Brand, under the head of vulgar errors,{ notes having seen 
in Newcastle one of these impostors, who went about muttering, 
‘Poor John alone! alone! Poor John alone !’ 

The result of our author’s speculations touching the origin of 
this myth is to refer it to the question, ‘What is Life? is it 
necessarily limited to fourscore years, or can it be extended in- 
definitely ?? and he quotes a string of legends in point (p. 26). 
It may be so, though we question the need of an interpretation so 
recondite. As far as we can see, the birthplace of the myth was 
a monastery, its tutors and guardians mostly monkish chroniclers. 
May it not be a myth of the saintly ideal, designed to bring home 





* «Notes and Queries,’ ist ser. vol. xii. p, 504. Bt 
f ‘Atheneum,’ Nov. 3, 1866, p, 561. ¢ Vol. iii., 192. 
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to unlettered consciences as by a living witness’s mouth the peril 
of them ‘ that crucifye . 
‘ Their Saviour Christe againe ? 
If you had seene his death, saith he, 
As these mine eyes have done, 
Ten thousand thousand times would yee 
‘His torments think upon ; 
And suffer for his sake all paine 
Of torments, and all woes. 
These are his wordes and eke his life, 
When as he comes or goes.’ * 


Mr. Baring-Gould makes a likelier guess at the root of the 
‘Prester John’ myth, when he discovers it in the wonderful 
successes of Nestorianism in the East, Three early writers 
between 1135 and 1200 a.v. speak to the existence of a mighty 
priest-king in the far East, of strong Christian sympathies, and 
of might enough to make those sympathies felt in the struggle 
between Cross and Crescent. Their geographical data, as might 
be expected, will not bear inspection, but this was not discovered 
until after Pope Alexander III, had sent his physician Philip 
with a letter to Prester John in 1177, for the purpose of effecting 
a union with his ‘exaltedness.’ It is not clear whether the Pope 
sent this embassage in reply to a letter, addressed to him and 
other European potentates by this mysterious personage, which 
is found in the Chronicle of Albericus Trium Fontium, For a 
choice sample of brag and rhodomontade, perhaps for an early 
instance of an elaborate hoax, this letter can have few rivals. 
Numbers, natural history, mineralogy, theology, history, politics, 
geography, tread each on the other’s heels in this memorable 
epistle—not the slightest marvel in comection with which is the 
evidence it affords that credulity could be found, capable of 
swallowing the fable of a mighty nation having its abode amidst 
beasts and monsters, which must speedily have obliterated the 
memorials of it. 

‘Our home,’ runs this notable epistle, ‘is the home of elephants, 
dromedaries, camels, crocodiles, meta-collinarum, cametennus, tense- 
vetes, wild asses, white and red lions, white bears, white merules, 
crickets, griffins, tigers, lamias, hyenas, wild horses, wild oxen, and 
wild men, men with horns, one-eyed, men with eyes before and behind, 
centaurs, fauns, satyrs, pigmies, forty-ell-high giants, cyclopses, and 
similar women. It is the home too of the pheonix, and of nearly all 
living animals. We have some people subject to us who feed on the 
flesh of men, and of prematurely-born animals, and who never fear 





* Percy’s ‘ Reliques,’ p. 330. Routledge. 1857. 
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death. When any of these people die, their friends and relations eat 
them ravenously, for they regard it as a main duty to munch human 
flesh. Their names are Gog and Magog, Anie, Agit, Azenath, Fom- 
meperi, Befari, Conei-Samante, Agrimandri, Vintefolei, Casbei, 
Alanei.’—p. 37. 


No wonder that Philip, the physician, never returned from 
his embassy ;* more especially if we suppose him to have seen 
this letter before setting out. It makes no secret of its writer’s 
unfriendliness to Papal pretensions, or of Prester John’s inten- 
tion to send his tributary nations to overrun all the abodes of the 
saints, as well as the great city, Rome, ‘ which, by the way,’ he 
adds, ‘we are prepared to give to our son, who will be born, 
along with all Italy, Germany, the two Gauls, Britain, and 
Scotland. We shall also give him Spain and all the land as far 
as to the Icy Sea.’—( Ibid.) 

When a more accurate geographical knowledge arose out of 
the communications of the missionaries of Pope Innocent IV. 
with the Mongol hordes, the result failed to dispel the popular 
superstition about a vast Christian empire in far-off regions, but 
simply changed its locale to Abyssinia. Marco Polo, however, 
maintained its eastern localisation, and concurred with Rubruquis 
the Franciscan (1253), and the Jacobite patriarch, Gregory Bar. 
Hebreus in his Syriac Chronicle, which is nearly contempora- 
neous, in identifying Prester-John with Unk-Khan, a real Nes- 
torian shepherd-ruler. 

A suggestion has been made that the origin of this myth is 
to be sought in the forms and institution of Buddhism, so akin 
in many respects to those of Romanism: but it will be agreed, 
after a perusal of Mr. Baring-Gould’s succinct sketch of the rise 
and spread of the heretical Nestorian sect, that his claim to have 
traced it home to Nestorianism is exceedingly plausible. 


‘It is probable that the foundation of the whole Prester-John myth 
lay in the report which reached Europe of the wonderful successes of 
Nestorianism in the East; and there seems reason to believe that the 
famous letter given above was a Nestorian fabrication. It certainly 
looks un-European ; the gorgeous imagery is throughout Eastern, and 
the disparaging tone in which Rome is spoken of could hardly have 
been the expression of Western feelings. The letter has the object in 
view of exalting the East to an undue eminence in arts and religion at 
the expense of the West, and it manifests some ignorance of European 
geography when it speaks of the land extending from Spain to the 

olar Sea. Moreover, the sites of the patriarchates, and the dignity 





* He seems to have found the service which Benedick volunteers in ‘Much Ado 
About Nothing,’ viz., bringing his prinee ‘the. length of Prester John's foot,’ 
somewhat difficult of performance.—See ‘ Much Ado About Nothing,’ Act ii. Se. 1. 
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conferred on that of 8. Thomas, are indications of a Nestorian bias.’ 
—p. 45. 


So much for the myth of Prester-John. We turn to another 
class of myths more in the nature of vulgar errors, and find how 
- amusingly Mr. Baring-Gould can gossip about the ‘ Divining 
Rod,’ and discourse of the ‘Man in the Moon.’ His chapter on 
the first of these will perplex the sober-minded not a little, 
though Wiltshire men, as he tells us, have long been cognizant 
of this resource in the discovery of water-springs ; and though 
readers of De Quincey may recall his respectful mention of the 
Somersetshire ‘ Jowsers,’ in treating the subject of ‘rabdo- 
mancy,’ which he localizes in and around Wrington.* 

Like many of its fellows this myth springs from a perversion 
of the facts of Scripture. Aaron’s rod that budded was used to 
divine God’s will; and this use had been turned to abuse before 
the days of the prophet Hosea, who in his prophecy (iv. 12) 
says, ‘My people ask counsel at their stocks, and their staff 
declareth unto them.’ The divining rod is alluded to by Cicero 
in his ‘Offices’ as a mode of divination generally, and also, it 
would seem, in his ‘De Divinatione.’ Tacitus indicates its 
existence among the Germans, and Ammianus Marcellinus 
traces it among the Alains.f 

In the middle ages it seems to have found full development 
not only as regards springs of water, but as a means of dis- 
covering hid treasure and precious metals; and even of de- 
nouncing, as by the finger of God, the murderer and the thief. 
Benedictine Monks and Jesuit writers from the fifteenth century 
downwards are cited by our author as having discussed the virtues 
of the ‘ Virgula divinatoria,’ a disagreement between the doctors 
being the not infrequent result. The preponderance of testimony 
is in favour of ascribing to the rod some power of indicating sub- 
terranean springs, a power of which we shall bring together 
some striking instances over and above those cited by Mr. Baring- 
Gould, as avouched by respectable testimony in these latter days. 
But the famous case of Jacques Aymar and the Lyons murder, 
in 1692, has been fixed upon by the author of ‘Curious Myths’ 
as the grand field on which to try this superstition on its merits. 
We have striven to condense the narrative given in the text. 

* De Quincey’s ‘ Collected Works,’ iii, 322. 

¢ It is a pity that writers should cite their authorities without the ghost of a 
reference. The passage from the ‘ De Officiis’ is to be found in Book i. c. 44, The 
reference to Tacitus is ‘German.’ c. x.; to Ammianus Marcellinus, xxxi. 2. 
Mr. Baring-Gould might have cited also Herodot. iv. 67 (see Blakesley’s note), 
to show that rabdomancy existed among the Scythians. His allusion to the pas- 
sage from Ennius, in the ‘ De Divinatione,’ is so slipshod that it wants a, 
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On the night of July 5th, 1692, a wine-seller and his wife were 
robbed and murdered in a cellar at Lyons. No clue could be 
_ found to the murderers in the bottle wrapped in straw or the 

bloody hedging-bill found on the morrow beside the corpses. 
The authorities were urged to send for Aymar, who four years 
before had, it would seem, so far succeeded in the use of his 
divining rod (aided, perhaps, by the terrors of a guilty con- 
science in one of the accused) as to denounce the perpetrators of 
a theft. With his rod, too, he had discovered a murder when 
he was looking for a water-spring, and by the same indicator 
had saddled it, rightly or wrongly, on the murdered woman’s 
husband, He was sent for to Lyons, and led by the authorities 
to the wine-shop which had been the scene of the murder. The 
rod in his hand remained perfectly stationary till he reached the 
spot where each corpse had lain, but then it became violently 
agitated, as was also Aymar’s pulse. Catching the scent, as it 
were, he commenced his trail from the cellar to the shop, from 
the shop to the street, across the court of the Episcopal Palace, 
down to the gate of the Rhone. Night came on. There was a 
temporary check. Next morning with three officers he passed 
the gate, and descended the river's right bank, till the rod, which 
had indicated that there were three murderers, enabled him to 
pause in quest of two at a gardener’s cottage. Here he per- 
sisted, in spite of the owner’s denials, that the fugitives had 
rested and drunk out of a bottle, and he so far obtained a 
success that on the rod declaring two children of nine and ten to 
have been in contact with the murderers, they admitted having 
let in two men against their father’s orders, and in his absence, 
on Sunday morning. The men, they said, had certainly drunk 
out of the bottle indicated. Some experiments followed, which 
we give in the author’s own words :— 

‘ As already stated, a hedging-bill had been discovered on the scene 
of the murder, smeared with blood, and unquestionably the weapon 
with which the crime had been committed. Three bills from the 
same maker, and of precisely the same description, were obtained, and 
the four were taken into a garden and secretly buried at intervals. 
Aymar was then brought, staff in hand, into the garden, and conducted 
over the spots where lay the bills. The rod began to vibrate as his 
feet stood upon the place where was concealed the bill which had 
been used by the assassins, but was motionless elsewhere. Still un- 
satisfied, the four bills were exhumed and concealed anew. The 
comptroller of the province himself bandaged the sorcerer’s eyes, and 
led him by the hand from place to place. The divining-rod shewed 
no signs of movement till it approached the blood-stained weapon, 
when it began to oscillate. —p. 63. 


The magistrates now resolved to authorise a further pursuit, 
and 
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and Aymar was accompanied by a company of archers. On 
foot at first, then by boat, with frequent landings wherever his 
rod denoted a tarrying-place of the fugitives, he followed the 
trail to the military camp of Sablon, where he dared not use his 
rod without special authority, though the violent beating of his. 
pulse gave indications of a ‘ find.’ Back went he to Lyons, and 
ere he could again reach Sablon time had sped, and the mur- 
derers, he asserted, had got off. He now descended the Rhone 
in pursuit as far as Beaucaire. His rod told him that one of 
the three fugitives was there, and checked him at the town 
prison, within which it singled one prisoner, a hunchback, out 
of fifteen, as the individual after whom the search was instituted. 
This hunchback had just been committed for a theft in the fair 
then going on. He was led back to Lyons, in which he per- 
sisted he had never set foot, by the exact route along which 
Aymar’s rod had tracked his flight. At every resting-place he 
was recognised. At Bagnols, where he and his comrades had 
slept, the tavern-keeper and his wife swore to his identity, and 
gave the same description of his companions as had been given 
by the gardener’s children. Hereupon the hunchback admitted 
his participation in the murder, which he said had been com- 
mitted by two Provencals, whose servant he was. His answers 
at his first interrogation strongly confirmed the sagacity of the 
divining rod. The bill-hook and the hour tallied. There 
might be nothing in this. But his confession detailed the 
movements of the murderers, from the cellar, where the deed was 
done, to the shop, which was presently rifled, and thence through 
the street to the large court-yard in which the night was passed. 
Next day they left Lyons, tarrying—there is a little discrepancy 
here—for a moment at a gardener’s cottage. The use of the 
boat—the sojourn at the military camp—almost everything, cor- 
responded up to the capture at Beaucaire. 

To cut a long story short, Aymar was not so successful in his 
search for the two principals. At the prison, where he fancied 
he had run one to ground, he met with a balk. He mistook his 
man. But, eventually, he traced both to the frontier, where the 
chase had to be discontinued. 

Mr. Baring-Gould enters at some length into the unimpeach- 
ableness of the veracity of the authorities for this strange story, 
and it must be owned that it is difficult to assail. He also 
establishes the general candour of Aymar’s replies while under 
examination. But the most interesting part of the account is 
that which shews how Aymar’s powers deserted him when he 
came up to Paris. There 


‘The Prince de Condé submitted him to various tests, and he broke 
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down under every one. Five holes were dug in the garden. In one 
was secreted gold, in another silver, in a third silver and gold, in the 
fourth copper, and in the fifth stones. The rod made no signs in 
presence of the metals, and at last actually began to move over the 
buried pebbles. He was sent to Chantilly, to discover the perpetrators 
of a theft of trout made in the ponds of the park. He went round the 
water, rod in hand, and it turned at spots where he said the fish had 
been drawn out. Then, following the track of the thief, it led him to 
the cottage of one of the keepers, but did not move over any of the 
individuals then in the house. The keeper himself was absent, but 
arrived late at night; and on hearing what was said, he roused Aymar 
from his bed, insisting on having his innocence vindicated. The di- 
vining-rod, however, pronounced him guilty, and the poor fellow took 
to his heels, much upon the principle recommended by Montesquieu a 
while after. Said he, “ If you are accused of having stolen the towers of 
Notre-Dame, bolt at once.” A peasant, taken haphazard from the street, 
was brought to the sorcerer as one suspected, The rod turned slightly, 
and Aymar declared that the man did not steal the fish, but ate of 
them. A boy was then introduced, said to be the keeper's son. The 
rod rotated violently at once. This was the finishing stroke; and 
Aymar was sent away by the Prince in disgrace. It now transpired 
that the theft of fish had taken place seven years before, and that the 
lad was no relation of the keeper, but a country boy who had only 
been in Chantilly eight or ten months. M. Goyonnot, Recorder of 
the King’s Council, broke a window in his house, and sent for the 
diviner, to whom he related a story of his having been robbed of 
valuables during the night. Aymar indicated the broken window as 
the means whereby the thief had entered, and pointed out the window 
by which he had left with his booty. As no such robbery had been 
committed, Aymar was turned out of the house as an impostor.’—pp. 
73-5. 


Our author goes on to discuss the question ‘Was Aymar an 
impostor from first to last, or did his powers fail him at Paris?’ 
Paris was, owing to its artificial soil, and other disturbing 
causes, unfavourable to their testing. Besides, as appeared in 
other instances, concentrated attention, and repose of the facul- 
ties, are a ‘sine qua non’ for the free course of such powers, call 
them ‘nervous, magnetic, electrical, or what you will.’ The 
novelty, to a rustic, of finding himself in the midst of princes and 
nobles may, Mr. Baring-Gould thinks, have so agitated him as 
to deprive him of his peculiar faculty, and ‘may have led him 
into simulating what he felt to have departed from him at the 
moment when he was under the eyes of the grandees of the 
court’ (76). To the first part of this solution we are quite 
ready to subscribe: but are novelty of position and strong agita- 
tion the likeliest occasions for a man to extemporize deceit ; and 
is it not, rather, next to impossible that simulation could have 

come 
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come all at once at Aymar’s call, if it had not been frequently 
invoked before ? 

After citation of one or two cases, more or less analogous, our 
author pronounces a strangely vague opinion as to the imputed 
marvels of the divining rod. ‘1! believe,’ he writes, ‘that the 
imagination is the principal motive force in those who use the 
divining rod; but whether it is so solely I am unable to decide. 
The powers of nature are so mysterious and inscrutable, that we 
must be cautious in limiting them, under abnormal conditions, to 
the ordinary laws of experience’ (p. 77). Now there can be no 
objection to so much of this opinion as assigns to imagination 
the chief share in the motive force of rabdomancers. Most 
people can cite cases where fancy’s sway has almost forced itself 
into the throne of truth; nor need we add that the union of 
impostor and dupe in one and the same person is far from unpre- 
cedented. But that there can be any ground for supposing that 
the laws of experience may, ‘ under abnormal conditions,’ admit 
of relaxation, and the powers of nature work independently of 
them on occasion, we take to be an “exceedingly dangerous 
admission. Such an admission would not only subvert the faith 
in aa intelligent and all-wise Providence, by attributing to it the 
fitful bestowal of preternatural gifts of mastery over the elements 
to here one and there another, but would upset the solid con- 
clusions of science, and furthermore open the floodgates of unre- 
strained fraud and jugglery. 

Apparently ‘not proven’ is a perfectly safe verdict in all 
recorded cases of discovery of treasure, metals, thefts and mur- 
ders, by means of the forked stick of hazel or willow. So seems 
to have thought an epigrammatist in the seventeenth century :* 
and even the Cornish captains of mines, Mr. Baring-Gould tells 
us, disown any resort to it. Perhaps our old friend Herman 
Dousterswivel in the ‘Antiquary’ has had much to do with 
shaming out of the civilised portion of society whatever remains 
of such a remnant of medieval superstition. We may all take 
‘our corporal oaths,’ with Mr. Oldbuck, that the adepts ‘ who 
seek for treasuresh’ by these means, ‘at de proper hour, with de 
proper ceremonish, shall never find none at all.’ f 

It is harder, we admit, to do away with the evidence for the 





* ©Some sorcerers do boast they have a rod 
Gathered with vows and sacrifice, 
And borne about will strangely nod 
To hidden treasure where it lies. 
Mankind is, sure, that rod divine, 
For to the wealthiest ever they incline.’"—S. Shepherd, 1651. 
+ ‘The Antiquary,’ c, xvi. The oath is Mr. Jonathan Oldbuck’s: the words 
are the dog-English form supplied by Dousterswive). 
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divining rod’s power, in certain hands, to discover springs of 
water. In the 22nd volume of this Review (p. 273, note) will 
be found a very strongly-attested case communicated to the 
writer of an article on ‘Popular Mythology’ by a friend in 
Norfolk. A certain Lady N. is there stated to have convinced 
Dr. Hutton of her possession of this mysterious gift, and to have 
by means of it indicated to him the existence of a spring of 
water in one of his fields adjoining the Woolwich College, 
which, in consequence of this discovery, he was enabled to sell 
to the College at a higher price. This power of hers Lady N. 
repeatedly exhibited before credible witnesses, and the Quarterly 
Reviewer of that day (1820) held the fact incontrovertible. De 
Quincey in two passages * affirms that he has frequently seen the 
process applied with success, and declares that, whatever science 
or scepticism may say, most of the tea-kettles in the vale of 
Wrington, North Somersetshire, are filled by rabdomancy. In 
an ill-watered province this would make its professors an im- 
portant class, though, as De Quincey allows, the affinity of their 
local appellation ‘ jowsers’ with the slang verb ‘ to chouse’ would 
argue some suspicion of the soundness-of their pretensions. In 
the last Number of the ‘Monthly Packet’ (March, 1867) a 
curious story is told how the guests at an old Kentish house 
beset a fellow-guest, said to possess this power, with questions 
how they were to hold the two forks of the hazel-wand. He pro- 
ceeded to show them with the double stalk of a couple of twin- 
cherries, the party being at dessert, when, lo! to the astonishment 
of himself and his questioners, the united portion curled quite 
over his hand. The master of the house alone knew that under 
his dining-room floor existed a strong spring of water. Adding 
these instances to those quoted in the volume before us, we know 
not what to say if success attends the challenge, ‘Here is de 
place, and if you do not find de water here, I will give you all 
leave to call me an impudent knave,’ except to fall back on the 
theory of ‘latent electricity,’ or of ‘blind sympathy of some 
unknown force,’ or, perhaps safer than all, De Quincey’s stoic 
érrox7}, or ‘suspension of judgment.’ 

Perhaps no myth, however, in this pleasant book is more 
curious or generally interesting than that of the ‘ Man in the 
Moon.’ 

‘ The general superstition, says our author, ‘ may be bricfly summed 
up thus: a man is located in the moon: he is a thief or sabbath- 
breaker : he has a pole over his shoulders, from which is suspended a 
bundle of sticks or thorns. In some places a woman is supposed to 


* De Quincey’s ‘ Collected Works,’ vol. i. p. 84, note; iii, p. 322. : 
Vol. 122.—No. 244. 2G accompany 
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accompany him, and she has with her a butter-tub : in other localities 
she is replaced by a dog.’—p. 187. 


Like many other myths, this popular superstition originates in 
endeavours to improve upon Scripture. In the Book of Numbers 
(xv. 32-6) there is a record of a man found gathering sticks on 
the Sabbath-day who was brought before Moses and Aaron, and 

ut in ward until it was declared what should be done unto him. 
By the Divine order he was stoned with stones without the camp. 
Such being the basis of fact, superstition (Mr. Baring-Gould does 
not tell us ‘when’ or ‘ why’) took occasion to alter the character 
of the punishment, and to doom the offender to perpetual punish- 
ment, and ‘ Moon-day,’ because he had not valued his Sunday 
upon earth. According to German authorities he was allowed 
the choice of burning in the Sun, or of freezing in the Moon; 
and, preferring the latter, may evermore be descried at full-moon 
seated with his bundle of faggots on his back. In some accounts a 
woman keeps him company, but a more inseparable concomitant 
of the ‘ mannikin who stole wood’ is a dog, which plays its part in 
both the passages in which Shakespeare refers to the superstition ; 
the one where Quince gives directions for Pyramus and Thisbe, 
and the enacter of the parf of Moonshine replies, ‘all I have to 
say is, to tell you that this lantern is the moon: I the man in the 
moon : this thorn-bush is my thorn-bush ; and this dog my dog:’ 
and the other where Caliban, in the ‘Tempest,’ asserts his 
familiarity with the whole legend.* So far as we can learn from 
the volume before us the earliest reference to this myth is in the 
writings of Alexander Neckam, of St. Albans, who was born 
on the same night as Richard Coeur de Lion, and whose 
‘De Naturis Rerum’ has been very admirably edited for the 
‘Chronicles and Memorials’ series by Mr. Thomas Wright, 
the antiquarian, Neckam, that writer tells us, believed that 
the spots on the moon were a sign to man from God that human 
nature also retained spots ‘from the prevarication of our first 
parents ;” he did not, however, think it beneath him to notice the 
pular legend embodied in the rhyming jingle, which Mr. 
Boring-Gould translates— 
‘See the rustic in the moon, 
How his bundle weighs him down : 
Thus his sticks the truth reveal, 
It never profits man to steal.’ ¢ 





* ‘Midsommer Night’s Dream,’ Act v. sc. 1. ‘Tempest,’ Act ii. se. 2. 
+ ‘ Alexandri Neckam De Naturis Rerum, libri duo, edited by Thos. Wright, 
F.S.A,, p. xviii. Pref. 
‘ Rusticus in Luna, quem sarcina deprimit una, 


Monstrat per spinas nulli prodesse rapinas.’ M 
r. 
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Mr. Wright, in a note to the rhyming distich just translated, 
assigns to the period of Edward I. the first ancient song com- 
mencing ‘ Mon in the mone stond and strit.’ 

Many collateral sources might be quoted to supplement the 
information touching this legend which is contained in the work 
under review. It tells us, e.g., that Dante calls the luckless 
tenant of Moonland Cain, but it omits the{more poetic and 
classic figment, that he is the ‘ boy Endymion, whose company 
the Moon loves so well that she carries him with her,’ * or the 
statement from Clemens Alexandrinus that the face in the Moon 
is that of a Sibyl.t Neither has it given us another minute par- 
ticular, unearthed by Southey from the writings of Swedenborg, 
namely, that ‘the Moonites are about the size of children of seven 
years old, only more robust.’ 

We have, however, little right to complain, since Mr. Baring- 
Gould introduces us to the counterpart of our faggot-bearer and 
dog in the ‘old man and hare’ of Sanscrit fable, and traces the 
legend up to its Aryan source by examination of the Indian and 
Scandinavian legends, The last of these we shall give in his 
own words, that he may reap the whole sum of gratitude due to 
one who can invest nursery-myths with the prestige of remote 
antiquity. 

‘Mani, the Moon, stole two children from their parents, and carried 
them up to Heaven. Their names were Hjuki and Bil. They had 
been drawing water from the well Byrgir, in the bucket Segr, sus- 
pended from the pole Simul, which they bore on their shoulders. 
These children, pole, and bucket were placed in heaven, “ where they 
could be seen from earth.” This undoubtedly refers to the spots in 
the moon, and so the Swedish peasantry explain these spots unto this 
day, as representing a boy and girl bearing a pail of water between 
them. Are we not thus reminded at once of our nursery rhyme ?— 

“ Jack and Jill went up the hill 
To fetch a pail of water, 
Jack fell down and broke his crown, 
And Jill came tumbling after.” 


This verse, which to us seems at first sight nonsense, I have no hesi- 
tation in saying has a high antiquity, and refers to the Eddaic Hjuki 
and Bil. The names indicate as much. MHjuki in Norse would be 
pronounced Juki, which would readily become Jack, and Bil, for 
euphony, and in order to give a female name to one of the children, 
would become Jill. The fall of Jack and subsequent fall of Jill simply 
tepresent the vanishing of one spoemrapet after another as the moon 
wanes.’—pp. 188-9. 





* * Bp. Wilkins’s ‘ Discovery of a New World,’ p. 100 
¢ Clemens Alex. ‘Stromat.’ 1. 
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After remarking that Hjuki, from ‘jakka,’ to heap up, and 
Bil, from ‘bila,’ to dissolve, individualize the waxing and the 
waning moon respectively, while their function as water-bearers 
represents the dependence of the rainfall on the phases of the 
moon, our author sums up as follows his explanation of the 
legend generally :-— 

‘But though Jack and Jill became dissevered by degrees in the 
popular mind from the moon, the original myth went through a fresh 
phase, and exists still under a new form. The Norse superstition 
attributed theft to the moon, and the vulgar soon began to believe that 
the figure they saw in the moon was the thief. The lunar specks cer- 
tainly may be made to resemble one figure, and only a lively imagina- 
tion can discern two. The girl soon dropped out of popular mytho- 
logy, the boy oldened into a venerable man, he retained his pole, and 
the bucket was transformed into the thing he had stolen—sticks or 
vegetables. The theft was in some places exchanged for sabbath- 
breaking, especially among those in Protestant countries, who were 
acquainted with the Bible story of the stick-gatherer.—p. 190. 


But what about the dog? We cannot afford to part with him, 
representing as he does to our mind a ghost of a slender prop to 
what may be called the casual coincidence theory. In the last 
three months, before we read these ‘Curious Myths,’ a child of 
six years has several times presented us with a rough drawing by 
himself, which, needing explanation, invariably elicits the answer 
‘Oh! that’s the boy in the moon!’ ‘And what,’ we ask, ‘is this 
following him?’ ‘Why, that’s his lamb, or his dog!’ The 
child could not have become acquainted with the myth, unless 
by some nurse’s tale, or on the theory of metempsychosis. The 
dog, too, is equally essential to the theory of an Aryan descent 
for myths. 

For the singularly-beautiful myth of the seven sleepers we 
must send our readers to Mr. Baring-Gould’s volume; though 
we cannot help noticing a little indecision where—after adopt- 
ing in p. 97 the legitimate inference from a plaster representa- 
tion in the Museum Victorinum at Rome, that the seven suffered 
martyrdom under Decius, A.D. 250, and were buried in the cave 
of Mount Celion, and that the discovery and removal thence 
of their relics under Theodosius, in a.pD. 479, gave rise to the 
fable—he avows in p. 102 his belief that the legend is not an 
exaggeration of facts, but a ‘Christianized myth of paganism,’ 
the mythological core being the earth’s repose through the seven 
winter months, He is right, however, in drawing attention to 
the surpassing delicacy of the modern form of this myth, as seen 
in the poem of Trinius, which he has very gracefully translated 
in p. 103, 
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It is sorely against the grain to relegate Tell and the apple to 
the limbo of myths; and as Mr. Baring-Gould’s reading con- 
vinced him that the conservative view of the case was hopeless, 
we know not how he could have better prepared his readers to 
join in throwing it overboard, than by the strange story he tells 
about Raleigh in prison. 


‘Sir Walter, in prison, was composing the second volume of his 
History of thé World. Leaning on the sill of his window, he medi- 
tated on the duties of the historian to mankind, when suddenly his 
attention was attracted by a disturbance in the courtyard before his 
cell. He saw one man strike another whom he supposed by his dress 
to be an officer: the latter at once drew his sword, and ran the former 
through the body. The wounded man felled his adversary with a 
stick, and then sank upon the pavement. At this juncture the guard 
came up, and carried off the officer insensible, and then the corpse of 
the man who had been run through. Next day, Raleigh was visited 
by an intimate friend, to whom he related the circumstances. To his 
astonishment his friend unhesitatingly declared that the prisoner had 
mistaken the whole series of incidents which had passed before his 
eyes. The supposed officer was not an officer at all, but the servant of 
a foreign ambassador ; it was he who had dealt the first blow; he had 
not drawn his sword, but the other had snatched it from his side, and 
had run him through the body before any one could interfere: where- 
upon @ stranger among the crowd knocked the murderer down with 
his stick, and some of the ambassador’s retinue carried off the corpse. 
Raleigh’s friend added that the government had ordered the arrest and 
immediate trial of the murderer, as the man assassinated was a prin- 
cipal servant of the Spanish Ambassador. 

‘ “Excuse me,” said Raleigh, ‘‘ but I cannot have been deceived as 
you suppose ; for I was eyewitness to the events, which took place 
under my own window, and the man fell there on that spot where you 
see &@ paving-stone standing up above the rest.” 

‘““ My dear Raleigh,” replied his friend, “I was sitting on that 
stone when the fray took place, and I received this slight scratch on 
my cheek in snatching the sword from the murderer; and upon my 
word of honour you have been deceived in every particular.” 

‘Sir Walter, when alone, took up the second volume of his history, 
which was in MS., and contemplating it, thought—“ If I cannot believe 
my own eyes, how canI be assured of the truth ofa tithe of the events 
which happened ages before I was born ?” and he flung the manuscript 
in the fire.’—pp. 105-7. 


Readers of these ‘Curious Myths,’ if we may judge them by 
ourselves, must feel a sense of relief when they find a note in 
p. 107 to say that this anecdote is taken from the ‘ Journal de 
Paris,’ of May 1787. One knows what a cloud is on French 
eyes, when they glance at English history. Yet we must rs our 
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friends of even this slight ground for doubt, for an indefatigable 
contributor to ‘ Notes and Queries’ has, in a note of March 9th, 
1867, traced this same story to ‘ Letters on Literature, by Robert 
Heron’ (a pseudonym for John Pinkerton, F.A.S.), which were 
published in 1785, and were probably the source whence the 
‘Journal de Paris’ obtained it. After this, ‘ What is truth?’ 
or ‘ What is history?’ We are not surprised that having thus 
prefaced his ‘ Tellicide’ chapter, our author should rekindle just 
one spark or so of reassurance at its close by his account of the 
French Abbé’s ingenious argument to prove that Napoleon was 
only a mythical personification of the Sun. Such readers as have 
been fortunate enough to meet with a copy of the late Sir George 
C. Lewis’s ‘Remarks on the Egyptological Method of Writing 
History,’ will have enjoyed quite as admirable a quiz from a pen 
of not less infinite humour. It is only bare justice, however, to 
Mr. Baring-Gould, to say that he (or those whom he follows) has 
actually ‘demolished William Tell,’ as he has likewise the dog 
Gellert. 

The strange myth about ‘tailed men,’ we rejoice, for the sake 
of our Kentish neighbours, to find repudiated in this volume. 
It is not merely because the fact, if fact it were, would afford 
foundation for the charge of early rudeness to the Missionary 
Augustine, and in later days to Thomas A’Becket, but because 
in one of his sermons the famous Portuguese preacher Vieyra 
says, that even Satan was tailless until his fall, when that 
appendage grew to him ‘as an outward and visible token that he 
had lost the rank of an angel and was fallen to the level of 
a brute.’ This might well give rise to a certain soreness at 
such an imputation. Accordingly Bailey, under the head of 
‘Kentish Long-tails,’ in his Dictionary, tries hard to shift the 
charge to Dorsetshire ; and Lambarde, in his ‘ Perambulation of 
Kent,’ is equally touchy on the subject. Mr. Baring-Gould’s 
childish reminiscences attach the suspicion of a like ‘stigma’ to 
Cornwall. A friend from the country in which Strood is situated, 
and which, on account of the Strood-men’s outrage to Becket’s 
horse, is, according to Polydore Vergil, saddled with what the 
reformer Bale designates ‘a perpetual infamy of tayles,’ evades 
our inquiries as to his interpretation of James Howell’s proverb,* 
‘Essex Calfs, Kentish Long-tails, Yorkshire Tikes, and Norfolk 
Bumkins,’ by declaring that he is not ‘a Kentish man,’ but 
‘a man of Kent.’ Seeing that this distinction is an old and 
accredited one, East Kent men being called ‘Men of Kent,’ 





* Howell’s ‘ English Proverbs,’ p. 21, in the ‘ Lexicon Tetraglotton,’ 
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and those of West Kent ‘ Kentish Men,’ one feels quite sure that 
our friend’s reply is tantamount to disowning that part of the 
country in which Strood and Rochester are situate, and possibly 
it may be on the score of the caudal addition under the imputa- 
tion of which it labours. It is observable, by the way, that this 
general sentiment of repudiation is adverse to the eccentric theory 
of Lord Monboddo, who, from all we read of him, might, had he 
lived till now, have welcomed a gorilla as a superior ‘man and 
brother.’ About these human tails Mr. Baring-Gould collects 
a variety of travellers’ tales, which locate the wearers of them in 
the island of Formosa, in AZthiopia, and in Abyssinia, where 
Dr. Wolf, among others, is convinced of their existence. As late 
as 1852, a physician at the hospitals in Constantinople, Dr. 
Hubsch, saw a tailed negress of the tribe of the ‘ Niam-niams,’ 
‘who ate meat raw, and whose clothes fidgetted her, as indeed 
well they might. After this it will be a comfort to the devout 
believers in the ‘human form divine’ to read Mr. Baring-Gould’s 
cheering conclusions (p. 151). 


‘Yet notwithstanding all this testimony in favour of tailed men 
and women, it is simply a matter of impossibility for a human 
being to have a tail; for the spinal vertebra in man do not admit 
of elongation, as in many animals; for the spine terminates in the 
os sacrum, a large and expanded bone of peculiar character entirely 
precluding all possibility of production to the spine as in caudate 
animals,’ 


We forbear to dwell on the myth, or scandal, of Pope Joan, on 
which, in connection with the vulgar errors touching Antichrist, 
our author has agraphic chapter. Fair play, however, obliges us 
to remark that he is somewhat hard upon Mosheim, a historian 
who has his faults, but on whom in this matter it is unjust to 
charge malignity and want of truth. His offence is that he asserts 
that ‘no one prior to the Reformation considered this story of a 
female Pope incredible or disgraceful,’ and that he assumes the 
truth of a ridiculous story. To the latter count the simple answer 
is, that Mosheim qualifies the tale, just as Mr. Baring~Gould 
would one of his myths, with a prefatory, story-telling, ‘It is said.’ 
To the former we reply that such a statement is at least colour- 
able, when the Chronology prefixed by Thomas of Elmham to the 





* Had Sir Oran Haut-ton (in Mr. Peacock’s admirable novelette of ‘ Melin- 
court’) a tail, or had he sat it off in his evenings with Captain Hawltaught? It 
is recorded that he used a stick for attack and defence; whereas Dr. Wolf’s men 
and women ‘with large tails, could knock down a horse with them.’— Curious 
Myths,’ p. 148. 
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‘History of the Monastery of St. Augustine, Canterbury,’ about 
the beginning of the fifteenth century, contains this entry :— 


‘ap. 855. Joannes. Iste non computatur. Femina fuit’— 


An Iricism which might be translated — 
‘John. He don’t count. He was a woman’— 


and when Gibbon, who discredits the fable, declares that ‘ it 
was repeated and believed without offence till the Reformation, 
and that Joan’s statue long occupied a place among the Popes in 
the Cathedral of Sienna.’* It would be enough to say, without 
falling foul of Mosheim, that the story has long since been 
exploded ; and indeed if, as writers maintain, it arose out of the 
licentiousness and effeminacy of Pope John XII., we are not 
sure that Rome gains very much by voting the Papess a myth. 

We may just glance at the intensely human interest of the 
story of Tanhiiuser, which is in this: volume neatly told and 
abundantly paralleled. The minnesinger’s easy yielding to the 
lures of the pagan goddess of. love ; his seven-year abandonment 
to guilty pleasure beneath the Venusberg; his remorse when 
pleasure palled; his calling on the Virgin-Mother, and her 
guidance of him straightway to a rift in the mountain-side 
through which he emerged to the upper air; his tender of con- 
fession to the priest; his quest of absolution from the Pope, 
which Urban IV., in the sternness of his heart, denies him ; his 
falling back, in despair, on the sin from which he had sought 
release with tears ; the budding of Urban’s staff to show him, too 
late, how awful is the power of binding and of loosing ; all these 
are component features of the most graceful form of a myth, 
which, in one shape or other, is common to every branch of the 
Aryan family, It is Ulysses and Calypso over again, but it is 
the Odyssean episode with a Christian epimyth. It is sadder 
and of deeper meaning than the familiar Scotch legend of 
Thomas of Ercildoune, or the German ‘ Waterman and Annelie,’ 
or the myth of Elidor in Giraldus Cambrensis. For it super- 
adds the lesson, never to thrust out the returning prodigal, nor to 
bar up with self-righteous austerity the tear-besought place of 
repentance. 

Many myths, besides those with which Mr. Baring-Gould has 
entertained us, remain without a ‘ vates sacer’ in our literature. 
Many are to be found in county collections, or float about in 





* ‘Memorials and Chronicles; Historia Monasterii S. Augustini Cantuariensis,’ 
p. xvi., ed. by C. Hardwick, M.A., 1858. Gibbon’s ‘ Decline and Fall,’ &c. vol. 
vi, p. 183, ed. W. Smith. 
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local traditions, written or unwritten. What is wanted is a 
tolerably handy compact book of these, which shall be philo- 
sophic in arrangement, systematic in classification, and catholic 
in scope. How many have stumbled upon foot-prints of ‘St. 
Catherine’s mare and foal’ on the Old Red Sandstone, whick 
they would be glad to have set side by side, in accessible 
literature, with the ‘ Friar’s heel’ at Stonehenge, ‘Kybi’s foot’ 
at Holyhead, ‘ Father Cuddy’s knee’ at Killarney, and ‘ Buddha’s 
foot’ in Ceylon, before these traditions vanish away in the clearer 
light of geology? Who would not rejoice in a review of all the 
giants’ wives who in Wales, in Cornwall, and, no doubt, in all 
the lands, have dropped huge stones (green, grey, or whatever 
colour was most obnoxious to their spouses) out of their aprons 
upon the sand, where they remain unto this very day? Or of 
the cities submerged ‘ between Land’s End and Scilly rocks,’ 
‘all down the lonely coast of Lyonesse,’ or under Llangorse 
Lake in Brecknockshire, or wherever else a deep, dark, solitary 
expanse of water has suggested to untutored fancy the super- 
stition that men and men’s haunts have been engulfed by the 
water-flood? Or of such devil’s tricks as are called up by 
the legend attaching to the parish church of Churchdown (vulgo 
‘Chosen’), which men’s hands would have reared upon the level 
plain, had not the Archfiend’s busy fingers carried off to the top 
of the hill, which overlooks the vale of Gloucester, night after 
night, what the workmen built in the dey ? 

These look at first like local superstitions, but, if grouped by 
loving research and intelligent parallelism, they would help to 
dispel the mists of ignorance even while providing food for fancy. 
So, too, might we say of the ‘ Acta Sanctorum’ and monkish legends, 
Compare them and collate them. Retain them not for truths, 
but for the sake of whatsoever of truth or beauty underlies their 
fabulous surface. Nor let the Arthurian legends fade out of 
remembrance through lack of such popular English accounts 
of the Round Table, and of Merlin, the enchanter, as our French 
neighbours possess in the pleasant volumes of Hersart de la 
Villemarqué.* This ought not so to be, while Tennyson’s 
‘Guinevere,’ the noblest poem of a noble poet, teaches our age 
what lessons of the chivalrous ideal are to be gleaned and re- 
produced from the Round Table annals. If it be true that there 
are ‘Sermons in stones and good in everything,’ why not in 
myths and legends, which are things of beauty, and will mostly 
yield germs of truth to such as approach them in a spirit of 





* ¢Myrdhinn, ou l’Enchanteur Merlin.’ Paris, 1862. ‘Les Romans de la 
Table Ronde.’ Paris, 1860. 
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thoughtful inquiry? Coleridge wrote, in his Translation of the 
Piccolomini,— 


‘The intelligible forms of ancient poets, 
The fair humanities of old religion, 
The Power, the Beauty, and the Majesty 
That had their haunts in dale, or piny mountain, 
Or forest by slow stream, or pebbly spring, 
Or chasms or watery depths ;—all these have vanished. 
They live no longer in the faith of reason.’ * 


A beautiful but a desponding utterance; the last words of which 
it is the duty and interest of every one who can foresee what life 
would be with its facts but without its poetry, to do his uttermost 
to controvert. 
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EW epithets are connected with more startling contradictions . 


than the little word which stands first at the head of this 
article, Both in name and in fact, all that we call new grows old 
around us ; while, in the most important affairs of life, the highest 
authority has said, ‘The thing that hath been, it is that which 
shall be ; and that which is done is that which shall be done: 
and there is no new thing under the sun.’ Even the New World 
seemed to be growing old, and every new attempt to describe it 
seemed a thrice-told tale, when the discovery is made that, in a 
single generation, there has sprung up within the New World 
one newer still, presenting an unbounded field for speculation 
upon the future destinies of our race ; and meanwhile affording a 
new stage on which to act over again every aberration of religious 
thought, every wild theory of social life. The dreams which 
have haunted the philosopher in search of human perfectibility, 





* The last two publications are of the greatest importance for any one who 
wishes to keep abreast of the progress of Mormonism: especially, for England, 
the ‘ Millennial Star.’ As a sample, we give the contents of the last number, 
Vol. xxix., No. 13, Saturday, March 30, 1867: The Open Polar Sea; a review 
of Dr, Hayes’s Arctic Voyage, extracted from the ‘ Athenwum ’— Remarkable 
Discovery (of a subterranean cave, with glyphic inscriptions) near the head waters 
of the Mississippi— Ancient American Inscriptions— To the Latter-Day Saints 
throughout the World; a recantation of heretical doctrine, signed ‘Amasa M, 
Lyman’ — Where are the Ten Tribes of Israel? by Orson Pratt (who decides for 
the unknown temperate region about the North Pole!)—Arrival of President 
Brigham Young, jun. — Departure — Releases, Changes, and Appointments (sixty 
items, referring to most parts of England)—Letter from Brigham Young —Sum- 
mary of News — Poetry. 
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the spasmodic efforts of the fanatic to create a new world, in 
which self-will should be the sole law, seem to have acquired 
form and substance. The shadows of the past, which the light 
of learning projects upon the page of history, suddenly appear as 
persons and communities, endowed with a life as startling and 
embarrassing as Frankenstein’s monster-man. Scholars have 
wondered whether the old Greek legend of Atlantis had not 
some foundation in a dim knowledge of the island - continent 
beyond the Western Ocean; but here a New Atlantis starts into 
being, with real forms of life which would have equally astounded 
Plato and Bacon, threatening an internecine war against our Old 
World ideas of society and religion, The spectacle may well 
excite a curiosity very different from that which we thought 
already satiated. 

There is indeed a sense in which Mr. Dixon’s saying, ‘I went 
out in search of an old world and found a new one,’ is as true of 
Virginia and New England as of Colorado and Utah. The 
great civil war has proved a second American revolution. Of 
the political changes that may come out of it, who shall be rash 
enough to speak? One thing only we know, that the old paper 
Constitution is gone ; and the complacent appeals of our dema- 
gogues to the ‘ Model Republic’ may be suspended till the new 
model shall be fashioned, But it is a social revolution of which 
we now speak ; and one which, affecting both the North and the 
South, must affect also the popular English view of the whole 
people. We trust we have seen the last of those comic pictures 
of the Yankee which amused us with a zest all the keener for 
the resentment they excited in America. And with a more 
serious regret we must part with those fascinating pictures of 
Southern life which were perhaps too highly coloured : the luxu- 
rious enjoyment of the hospitable mansion, with the groups of light- 
hearted negroes disporting in holiday costume for our amusement. 
The new state of things, in which the planter must learn industry 
and the negro may perhaps learn the use of freedom, has been 
already accepted in the South. Even the cause of State-rights 
is giving way to the sentiment of Union. Mr. Dixon tells us of 
a dinner-party at Richmond, at which a politician proposed as a 
toast, ‘The fallen flag. ‘Hush, gentlemen!’ said a son of 
General Lee, ‘this sort of thing is past. We have no flag now 
but the glorious stars and stripes, and I will neither fight nor 
drink for any other.’ Disunionist has become the bitterest taunt 
that either party can cast at the other. 

How far this desire for political union may spread ‘into the 
fields of religious speculation and social theory, is a question for 
the future. Certain it is, that the contrary sentiment was uni- 
versally 
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versally diffused before the war. If the condition of America 
was not exactly like the time when ‘there was no king in Israel, 
but every man did that which was right in his own eyes,’ it was 
not for want of the most open proclamation and the most bare- 
faced examples of the doctrine of universal license. 

As these repellent forces are seen in action at every point 
within the body politic, so do they work with especial force at 
the very centre of social life. The cry for freedom is heard even 
from the bosom of the family; and, amidst the questioning of 
the human laws which fix the rights of the two sexes, the Divine 
rule for their order of precedence is not spared. Let not the 
reader fear, however, that we are about to open the abstract 
question of ‘women’s rights.’ Our object, in this article, is to 
offer a clear and condensed picture of those new scenes of social 
and religious life which are exhibited more vividly in America 
than elsewhere, and to discover, if possible, the principles at their 
root ; not to discuss the arguments by which they are defended. 
Violent claims of right and assertions of strength often spring 
from a consciousness of wrong and weakness. Observers of 
American society have detected even in the North something of 
that degeneracy in the best elements of female character, which 
is so conspicuous in the Spanish races of the centre and the 
South. Beneath the grace and beauty of the lady, we miss 
the more sterling qualities of the woman ; and one of their own 
writers testifies that ‘the American lady has not made an 
American home.’ May not a certain want of aptitude for, and 
of success in, home duties, be one unconscious motive of the claim 
to an equal share in the public life and the common rights of 
men? The English ideal of the sacred ministry of woman in 
the temple of her home, where her gentle rule is felt in propor- 
tion as it is not asserted, and whence she goes forth to adorn and 
influence society all the more because she does not profess to 
govern it, is doubtless realised in many a happy household 
beyond the Atlantic ; but those who seek it must look rather to 
the Western wilds than to the intellectual East and to the 
luxurious South. 

Our purpose calls us to pictures less attractive to an English 
eye. Among ourselves there is a certain jealousy of all con- 
gresses; and, in particular, the Association for the advancement 
of Social Science has still to survive the ridicule which its scien- 
tific sister has lived down. Still even ladies begin to meet for 
objects of beneficence which seem to lie peculiarly within their 
sphere of action. Such quiet and unselfish gatherings, however, 
would hardly prepare us for the twenty-two resolutions passed at 
the first female congress in Ohio, introduced by a preamble 
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which founded the claims of woman on the Declaration of Inde- 
—— This was followed by the first ‘ National Woman’s 
ights Convention,’ at Worcester, in Massachusetts, the object 
of which was described by its President, Paulina Davis, as ‘an 
epochal movement, the emancipation of a class, the redemption 
of half the world, the re-organisation of all social, political, and 
industrial interests and institutions. This,’ said she, ‘is the age 
of peace, and woman is its sign’—a strange manifesto with which 
to begin a war that must rage within the bosom of every family! 
The resolutions passed at this Convention claimed the suffrage 
for ‘every human being of full age, who has to obey the law, 
and who is taxed for the support of the Government ;’ an equality 
of political rights so complete that ‘the word male should be 
struck out of all our State constitutions,’ and a revision of the 
laws of property as affecting married persons—this being a 
question which doubtless needs consideration on both sides of the 
Atlantic ;—a better education for women, a fair partnership with 
men in trade and adventure, and a share in the administration of 
justice. Still there are many in whom (shall we say?) ‘the old 
Eve’ is still alive, and the answer of one of these married ladies 
to Mr. Dixon is worth magazines-full of argument. ‘To the 
inquiry, ‘‘ Are you a member of the Society for promoting equal 
rights as between the two sexes?” ‘Certainly not,” she replied, 
with a quick shrug of the shoulders, “Why not?” I ventured to 
say, pursuing my inquiry. “Oh!” she answered, with a sly 
little laugh, ** you see I am very fond of being taken care of.”’ 

But these American ‘ Jadies’ are not contented with equality, 
they claim superiority over man, as a strictly logical conse- 

uence of the more complex organization of woman’s nature. 

he discoverer of this profound mystery was a poor unlettered 
girl, to whom the truth came by revelation, in the year 1842. 
Credentials she had none to offer; the truth is its own 
witness. But surely the truth, which came to Eliza Farnham 
by intuition and experience, can be made to us a matter of con- 
viction, The very asking such a thing is a sign of our inferior 
nature. 

‘Eliza proudly contended, that although her Truth of Woman is 
new and strange, it admits of proof convincing to the female mind. 
As to the masculine mind, a thing of lower grade, she was not con- 
cerned about its ways. A Virginian never thought of arguing with 
his slave.’— Dizon, vol. ii. p. 201. 


Far from condescending to convince vain man of her superiority, 
she proves his inferiority from the fact that ‘he has been using 
his reason for ages past, without having fallen on this central 
truth.’ The highest genius of man has failed in its delineation 
of 
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of female character: ‘Shakspeare says nothing of woman that is 
to her credit or to his own;’ and Milton’s Eve has the fatal defect 
of following the Scripture story of the fall, the man’s version, for 
which she substitutes her own :— 


‘In this new version of the Fall, Eve is not weak, but strong. She 
finds Adam in bonds, and she sets him free. He is bound by a bad law 
to live in a state of darkness and bondage, a mere animal life, without 
knowing good from evil. She breaks his fetters, and shows him the 
way to heaven. The consequences of her act are noble; and through 
her courage Man did not fall, but rise. She did “a great service to 
humanity,” when she plucked the forbidden fruit. 

‘In the details of the Fall, Eliza finds much comfort, when she can 
read them by her own inward light. Wisdom (in the form of a 
serpent) addressed the woman, not the man, who would have cared 
little for the tree of knowledge. The temptation offered to her was 
spiritual. She took the forbidden fruit, in the hope of becoming 
wiser and diviner than she had been. Man followed her. Yes: the 
ascendancy of woman began in Paradise !’—vol. ii. p. 207. 


We only venture to lay this blasphemy before our readers from a 
sense of the necessity of showing how these visionaries are led 
on to deal with the sacred records, which in some sense they 
receive. We have often admired the perverse and blind incon- 
sistency with which unbelievers draw arguments from the Bible 
against itself. Eliza’s intuition must be a dull faculty not to 
see that, if the narrative in Genesis has any truth at all, it 
excludes the interpretation she puts upon it. We are disposed to 
feel more respect for the jester who has said that at all events 
‘Eve got the first half of the apple!’ 

That superiority of organization, which fits woman to be a seer 
and a mediator, revealed as a broad principle to Eliza Farnham, 
has been discovered, in its practical application, by Anne Cridge 
and Elizabeth Denton, the sister and the wife of William Denton, 
a geologist of Boston. One Dr. Buchanan, of Cincinnati, had 
observed that certain persons felt the effect of a drug by merely 
holding it in their hands. This susceptibility was found to exist 
in Anne Cridge, who conceived that the power might have a 
wider and higher range. She first made the experiment on the 
unopened letters of her friends (!) by putting the sealed paper to 
her temples, when she read the contents by an immediate action 
upon the brain, without the aid of sight. So far we may seem 
only to repeat the stale tricks of clairvoyance, which have been 
thoroughly exposed by the effective process of breaking down the 
credit of the pretenders. But Anne had a gift peculiarly her 
own, The image carried to her sensorium was not simply that 
of the letters inscribed on the closed paper; she saw the perfect 
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picture of the man who had written them engaged in the very act 
of writing. Now came her scientific brother’s turn to have his 
share in the great discovery ; and his explanation is a fine speci- 
men of what modern visionaries are prepared to accept as science. 
And no wonder! Has not the ethereal faculty, which can 
transcend the bounds of matter and soar above the slow march of 
reason, an equal right to despise the laws of the one and the con- 
clusions of the other? In this sublime science no lens is needed 
to form a picture without us, any more than the eye is necessary 
within ; no sensitive plate or paper is wanted to retain it, any 
more than a retina to receive it. The astronomer and naturalist 
may smash their telescopes and microscopes; the photographer 
may spare his toilsome journeys and expensive apparatus; 
Piazzi Smyth had no need to climb the Peak of Teneriffe, in his 
true vocation, nor to burn magnesium wire in the heart of the 
Great Pyramid, to throw light on his new hobby. The sun works 
without a camera, all matter is a prepared plate. A discovery 
at once so fertile and so facile was not likely to be limited 
within the range of existing phenomena. Whether from jealousy 
of her sister-in-law, or from a nobler emulation, Elizabeth 
Denton informed her husband that she too had the still higher 
power of seeing into the very soul of things. A piece of lime- 
stone from Kansas, a crystal of quartz from Panama, enabled her 
to describe the locality from which they came and the process 
of their formation, though, it is true, in language more visionary 
than scientific. But what did old science matter to her husband, 
when he had the revelation of a new one which was to supersede 
all the old, and which he named Psychometry? But, alas for 
the limited powers of the weaker sex! Man can but keep the 
doors of Nature’s temple, not minister at her altar: at bestghe is 
but the Delphic priest, to record the inspired utterances of the 
Pythian priestess. Woman alone possesses the power to read these 
true records of creation, and to decipher the countless lines which 
must everywhere cross and recross, like a palimpsest written over 
and over ten thousand times. The condition to which our race 
is now hastening is thus summed up by this new science—‘ Man 
has been played out and woman must have her turn,’ 

It is a curious and most suggestive circumstance, that these 
wild theories and wilder revelations—and not only these, but the 
more fantastic and formidable organizations of which we have 
still to speak—have sprung up in New England, the ancient 
shrine of American religion, and confessedly the focus of her 
intellectual life. The reason of this we will not at present 
discuss ; but we should be still more surprised to have found the 
descendants of the Puritans and the fellow-citizens of Channing 
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contenting themselves with an insight into'the material world. 
Their forefathers were wont to see angelic visions, and to wrestle 
in person with the Evil One; they had glimpses of the fate of 
their enemies in the realms of darkness, and fellowship with the 
happy spirits of their departed friends and leaders. However 
wild and fantastic might be those visions, which in a few enthu- 
siasts took the place of that calm sense of the nearness of an 
unseen world which all cherished as a first principle of life, 
they had at least the dignity of a genuine teligious enthusiasm ; 
and the God whom they professed to see was the God who is 
revealed in Scripture. It were long to trace the mazes of 
sectarian division, the hardening process of worldliness, the 
fierce party conflicts, the excitement of a life spent quickly in 
every way, and the downward process of religious declension, 
interrupted by the spasmodic energy of ‘ revivals,’—which have 
prepared so many of their descendants to burst the bonds of all 
creeds, and to seek refuge from all doubts in the renewal of a 
direct intercourse with angelic and disembodied spirits. They 
have found an escape from atheism in the supposed revelations 
which have come to them from the world of spirits, only to 
verify a sharp but too true saying, that they ‘ woulu believe any- 
thing, provided it is not in the Bible.’ Their search for new 
spiritual light has for its very starting-point the rejection of all 
former revelations. They seem all to be agreed ‘that the old 
religious gospels are exhausted, that the churches founded on 
them are dead, and that new revelations are required by man,’ 
How unworthy are the revelations thus far made of their 
pretended origin, how ludicrously inconsistent are their methods 
with every idea we are accustomed to connect with spiritual 
beings, how utter has been the failure of every attempt to reveal 
facts the truth of which was capable of being tested, and how 
complete the detection of imposture in certain leading cases 
which have been subjected to crucial tests,—all these are points 
with which we may assume our readers to be familiar from 
recent and repeated experience in our own country. Doubtless, 
too, they are familiar with the fact, which adds a mournful inte- 
rest to the subject, that namgs justly honoured in literature and 
science—too highly honoured to be needlessly specified—are 
associated with the delusion, But in America the Spiritualists 
form a vast organization, numbering, if we may believe one of 
their leaders, Warren Chase, three millions of men and women 
throughout the States. Mr. Dixon suggests—and we have 
reason from other sources to believe—that this is a greatly 
exaggerated estimate ; but he expresses the opinion ‘that a tenth 
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part of the population in the New England States, and a fifteenth 
part of the population of New York, Ohio, and Pennsylvania, 
lie open, more or less, to impressions from what they call the 
spirit-world.’ But be the body larger or smaller, 

‘They have already their progressive lyceums, their catechisms: 
their newspapers; their male and female prophets, mediums, and 
clairvoyants; their Sunday services, their festivals, their pic-nic 
parties, their camp-meetings ; their local societies, their state organi- 
zations, their general conferences; in short, all the machinery of our 
most active, most aggressive societies. —Vol. ii. p. 156. 


In 1864 they held their first national convention at the city of 
Chicago, whose rapid growth has been a wonder of the world ; 
and, having voted what is called in the American dialect of 
English, a ‘platform,’ they issued in the following year, from 
Philadelphia, a great appeal to the public; and now Mr. Dixon 
gives us a vivid account of their third conference, held last 
August at Providence, in Rhode Island, where ‘eighteen states 
and territories were represented on the platform by accredited 
members ; more than half of them, it seems, by ladies.’ But, in 
the faith of those convened, the mortal members of their assembly 
formed its least important part :— 

‘ For incorporeal spirits to smallest room 
Reduced their shapes immense, and were at large, 
Though without number still, within the bounds’ 


of Pratt’s hall in Broad-street. 

Many an orator, from Cicero to Robert Hall, has animated his 
hearers by an apostrophe to the spirits of departed worthies ; but 
Mr. L. R. Joslin has probably been the first to welcome the shades 
of the dead into an assembly of the living :— 


*“ But not unto you alone,” he said with a solemn emphasis, “do we 
look for counsel, for inspiration, and the diviner harmonies. The 
congregation is greater than the seeming. There are others at the 
doors. Those of other ages, who were the morning lights to the world, 
fearless, true, and martyred in the earth-life for their devotion to the 
truth—the cherished wise and good of the long-ago, and the loved ones 
of the near past—they will manifest their interest in, and favour with 
their presence, the largest body of indiwiduals on this continent who 
realise their actualised presence and power. And unto them, as unto 
you, we give the greeting.” Loud applause, not hushed and reverent, 
I am told, responded to this welcome of the heavenly delegates. — 
Vol. ii. pp. 151-52. 


The solemn awe, which seems to have been so wanting in the 
assembly, comes over our minds as we go on to quote the words 
of John Pierpoint, of Washington, an aged preacher, and once a 
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student at the famous theological seminary of Yale College— 
words spoken just ten days before the old man’s death :— 

‘“T am infidel to a great many forms of popular religion, because I do 
not believe in many of the points which are held by a majority of the 
Christians, nay, even of the Protestant Church.” He went on to 
say, adds Mr. Dixon, ‘ “that, instead of putting his faith in creeds 
and canons, he put it in progress, liberty, and spirits.” ’—Vol. ii. p. 152. 


Within ten days of his funeral, the old man’s spirit passed into 
a female disciple in a trance, to convey this revelation of its new- 
found knowledge :— 


‘Brothers and sisters, the problem now is solved with me, And 
because I live, you shall live also; for the same divine father and 
mother that confers immortality upon one soul bestows the gift upon 
all.’—Vol. ii. p. 153, 


And is such the faith which finds acceptance, as we are told, with 
the pious and intellectual men and women of New England, and 
is gaining the like votaries in Old England? Has one come 
from the dead to repeat the first principles which, as the same 
school assure us, are already self-evident to the consciousness of the 
living, in words which blasphemously appropriate the sacred 
phrase of the Gospel—his unbelief in which he had boasted in 
proclaiming with his dying breath,—and to announce for his 
only new revelation the germ of the grossest polytheism? This 
dualism of sex in the Divine essence seems to be about the only 
positive dogma of the spiritualistic creed. It offers to the female 
unbeliever something of the same satisfaction that Mariolatry 
provides for the female devotee in the Church of Rome, and it 

gives the pattern for the equality of the sexes upon earth. 
Another point, in which the extremes of infidelity and super- 
stition meet, is the claim to miraculous powers; but that which 
the Romanist holds to be a gift left by Christ with His 
Church on earth is ascribed to the power of spirits, acting 
through mortal media, chiefly female. But the spiritualist 
wonder-worker enjoys the advantage of being able to discover 
by clairvoyance the diseases which he claims the power to heal. 
Parodying the example of the religion they reject, they claim 
to cure diseases by imposition of hands, just as the Mormons 
practise extreme unction ; for both bodies hold medi:al science 
in utter contempt. Like the Mormons again, they have revived 
the gift of tongues in that clumsy perversion of the Apostolic 
practice, which was invented by Edward Irving, when his fine 
intellect was overclouded—the utterance, by one of the initiated, 
of an unintelligible gibberish, which another interprets, One 
tenet, which they hold in common with almost all the new sects, 
the 
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the dignity of labour, would command a more cordial respect 
were it not perpetually held forth as the antithesis to devo- 
tion, The apostolic harmony of life—‘not slothful in business, 
fervent in spirit, serving the Lord’—seems to them a discord, 
which they correct into ‘not prayer, but work.’ In conclusion 
we cull from Mr. Dixon two speeches which seem to define 
the attitude of the American spiritualists towards revealed 
religion:—Mr, Perry said, ‘As a spiritualist, I have yet to 
learn that we hold anything as sacred, and I am opposed to 
any resolution that has the word sacred in it.’ And Mr, Finney 
said, in language which vies in obscurity with the utterances of 
the spirits themselves, ‘ The old religion is. dying out. We 
are here to represent this new religion, born of the Union and 
of the types of humanity in a cosmopolitan geography, the die of 
which was cast in the forges of Divine Providence.’ 

We have thought it unnecessary to recount the familiar story 
of the origin of Spiritualism in the visions of Andrew Jackson 
Davis, the cobbler and seer of Poughkeepsie, and in the tricks, since 
thoroughly exposed, of Kate and Caroline Fox. We are disposed, 
however, to think Mr, Dixon right in tracing back the germ of 
the doctrine to an older source, Though most of the Spiritualists 
disavow any connection with the Shakers, there is the curious 
fact ‘that Poughkeepsie gaol was the scene of many of the reve- 
lations made by spirits to Mother Ann, the foundress of the latter 
sect; and the leading doctrine of Andrew Davis, that death is 
but a change of the soul’s garment, was taught by her disciples. 
The account of this singular body, from his observations during 
a visit to their chief settlement at Mount Lebanon, is one of the 
best parts of Mr. Dixon’s work; and its interest is enhanced by 
its exhibition of the growth of germs transplanted from our own 
shores, where little is remembered of them but the very con- 
temptuous name, 

Without venturing to ask what the reader knows of the Shakers, 
beyond the guess that they must be some variety of the Quakers, 
we may take the guess as a starting-point for further information, 
which is well worth having. The ‘ United Society of Believers 
in Christ’s Second Appearing ’—for such is the actual name of 
the body, which has received its nickname from the grotesque 
rhythmical movements practised in its worship—took its origin 
from the same spirit of mystic quietism, the same belief in direct 
revelations of the Spirit, the same craving after a mode of life 
which should anticipate heaven upon earth, which produced the 
‘Society of Friends ;’ and the first foundress of the former was a 
seceder from the latter. It isa hundred years since Jane Wardlaw, 
the wife of a gifted tailor at Bolton, in Lancashire, proclaimed in 
the 
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the market-place the near approach of Christ’s second advent ; 
but with the strange addition, that He would come in the form 
of woman—the form indicated by the prediction of ‘ the Bride, 
the Lamb’s wife.’ 

Among Jane’s early converts was Ann Lee, a poor factory 
girl at Manchester, who, in obedience to a revelation, left her 
native place, where she found no acceptance, and sailed for 
America, with seven disciples and her husband. From him she 
soon separated, announcing her resolve to practise the celibac 
which she adopted as a tenet. For the new Church founded by 
the Second Advent of the Redeemer in her form was the be- 
ginning of His kingdom upon earth, in which there is neither 
marrying nor giving in marriage, but they are as the angels 
of God. Celibacy was not merely enjoined, as with other 
ascetic bodies, as a help to spiritual life: it was the means of 
putting an end to that state of sin and death which Adam 
entailed on his descendants. In fact, the Shaker seeks to end 
the present dispensation where Adam began it, in a state of 
perfect innocence and peace with God; forgetting that his 
beginning was a divine act, but the attificial end, at which they 
aim, is an impatient effort of man, and one hopeless of attain- 
ment. Its apparent hopelessness is indeed confessed, while 
strong faith is shown in its ultimate attainment by the total 
abstinence from the ordinary means of proselytism. Those 
prepared to enter into this new dispensation are called to live 
apart from the world, as brothers and sisters, having all things in 
common, labouring to redeem the earth from the curse of sin, 
and to bring their own spirits into harmony with their privi- 
leges. For the rest they wait God’s time, believing that the 
course of time is marked by ‘spiritual cycles,’ great epochs 
of awakening, each of which is sure to bring them new converts, 

Accordingly when ‘the Mother’—for so they called their 
leader by a strange adoption of the tender name of which they 
rejected the natural meaning—when Mother Ann retired succes- 
sively from New York and Albany to the wild woods which 
then still clothed the banks of the Hudson, her seven disciples 
laboured in solitude at their first settlement of Water Vliet, then 
called Niskenna. ‘ For three years and six months these 
strangers waited in their lonely huts, clearing the forest, tilling 
the soil, rearing bees and fowls, and waiting for a sign from 
heaven.’ At length it came, with the spring of 1780. Amidst 
the excitement of a great revival at Albany, a deputation from 
the revivalist camp visited the settlement at Niskennah: the 
result was the conversion of Joseph Meacham and Lucy Wright 
(who afterwards became joint heads of the body), and the 
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foundation of the societies at Hancock and Mount Lebanon. 
During the heat of the War of Independence, suspicion fell upon 
the little band which thus lived apart; they were called on to 
take the colonial oaths; and, as their principles forbad them to 
swear, Ann and her disciples were thrown into prison ; but only 
with the result of exciting a fresh interest in her pretensions, 
It was now that she had those visions in Poughkeepsie gaol, in 
which some trace the germ of spiritualism. As if to satisfy the 
curiosity roused by her imprisonment, Ann started, soon after 
her liberation, on a tour through New England, which lasted 
twenty-eight months and resulted in the foundation of several 
new societies. But the effort exhausted her strength ; and just 
a year after her return she died, to the amazement of the 
followers who had trusted in her as the incarnation of the 
Messiah, But their wavering faith was reanimated when Joseph 
and Lucy assured them that Ann was not dead. 

‘The Queen foretold by David could never die; the Bride whom 
John had seen in his vision could never sink into the grave. The 
Queen had been covered with robes of light; the Bride had passed 
into the secret chamber. Ann had withdrawn herself for a little 
while from the world, which had no part in her; but she would live 
and reign for ever amongst her own true children of the resurrection. 
The dust before them was but a worn-out garment, which the Mother 
had thrown away.’—Vol. ii. pp. 123, 124. 


At this turning-point in the history of a great religious delu- 
sion, we cannot fail to observe how the great doctrinal tenet of 
the Shakers revives the heresy which had sprung up even in the 
Apostolic age, ‘that the resurrection is past already.’ A wide 
field of research is open to the ecclesiastical historian in tracing 
the reappearance of the same religious errors. The Shakers of 
the eighteenth century reproduced the doctrine of the Gnostics 
of the first, that ‘ the restitution of all things’ is to be effected by 
man upon the earth, and that it begins by his own translation 
from a state of nature to a state of grace, from spiritual death to 
spiritual life, which is the only resurrection, What we call death 
is but the laying aside one dress, for the spirit to assume some 
other, of a nature unknown to us, but such as to permit its con- 
tinued intercourse with its brethren who, while still in the flesh, 
enjoy the privilege of seeing and hearing those who are beyond 
the ken of mere earthly senses. In the phrase by which they 
express this cardinal doctrine, the saints belong to the ‘ Resur- 
rection Order.’ 

Of the manner in which the Shaker families carry out the 
mode of life which befits their new state, all observers concur in 
giving a very pleasing picture; so pleasing, indeed, that many 
seem 
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seem in their fascination to have overlooked what is wanting in 

such a life for the higher ends of our being. A people who 
believe in a second Advent divested of all majesty and terror, 
and in a resurrection bringing no visible change, are not likely 
to gird themselves to the warfare against the powers of evil. 
Retiring from the battle of life, and striving to keep down, by 
the gentlest form of asceticism, the evils they must needs carry 
with them, their life is well described as ‘an easy kind of 
rhythm,’ and their labour—for idleness forms no part of their 
enjoyment—is spent on the earth, the curse of which they would 
reverse by loving tendance ; for they regard the earth ‘not as a 
spoil to be won, but as a pledge to be redeemed.’ But when Mr. 
Dixon, or, to use the designation given him at Mount Lebanon, 
which he evidently repeats with pleasure—when ‘ Brother Hep- 
worth’ contrasts the sentimental philosophy of Elder Frederick, 
about a tree repaying the love with which you tend it, with ‘the 
husbandry of a Gentile farmer, who is thinking solely of his 
profits,’ we are disposed to ask whether the stimulus of having a 
wife and family to provide for, and a keen competition to out- 
strip, is so poor a motive after all. And, looking a little further 
into the ends and aims of life, we strongly feel that, after we 
have paid our tribute of unfeigned admiration to the order, beauty, 
and‘ morality of a Shaker village—with its neat bright houses, 
of more than Dutch cleanness, and ventilated with a skill that 
leaves no work for the doctor—its teeming fields and bending 
fruit-trees, its sweet and brilliant flowers—and when we have 
done justice to what is best of all, the pains bestowed on educa- 
tion, there remains the sad reflection, how easily rational and im- 
mortal beings can be contented with such a heaven upon earth! 
Not to insist on the certain fact that even this Eden has its 
serpents, this monastic life its passions, it wears at its best the 
aspect of a Kinder-garten for grown-up children. Mr, Dixon 
tells us that he went to Mount Lebanon in search of rose-water : 
verily all that he found there seems to have breathed that 
pleasant but insipid odour! There are eighteen Shaker societies 
in the United States ; the census of 1860 gave their numbers at 
six thousand. New recruits come to them chiefly at those seasons 
of fierce religious excitement called revivals. These are their 
‘spiritual cycles,’ of which they already reckon eighteen, and 
they are expecting a nineteenth as close at hand. They seem to 
attract the same class of minds, chiefly among young men and 
women, that in Catholic countries would seek refuge in a convent 
from the anxious sense of responsibility, and that love to be ruled 
by a stronger will; for, like the Mormons, the Shakers live under 
a despotism based on an ever-recurring appeal to Divine autho- 
rity. 
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rity. Their influence on the whole tone of thought in the States 
is believed to be growing, and they present an example, on how- 
ever small a scale, of the success with which the New World has 
reduced to practice those principles of communism which in the 
Old have never advanced, for any length of time, beyond 
the state of theories. 

The American communist has succeeded because he has called 
religious fanaticism in aid of the claim to equal rights. This is 
the explanation insisted upon by John Humphry Noyes, the 
head of another communistic society, the Bible Perfectionists, 
which is the direct antithesis of the Shakers, though founded 
on religious principles not very dissimilar. Speaking of other 
famous efforts to found such societies, Noyes said, 


‘I tell you they have all failed because they were not founded on 
Bible truth. Religion is at the root of life; and a safe social theory 
must always express a religious truth. Now there are four stages in 
the true organisation of a family: (1) Reconciliation with God; 
(2) Salvation from sin ; (3) Brotherhood of man and woman ; (4) Com- 
munity of labour and its fruits. Owen, Ripley, Fourier, Cabet, began 
at the third and fourth stages; they left God out of their tale, and 
they came to nothing. —Vol. ii. p. 218. 

By going to the Bible for the idea of a perfected humanity, 
Noyes conceives that he has framed the model of a perfect society, 
which only requires the finishing touch in a few details, to be 
universally adopted. He also is a seceder from the old forms of 
orthodoxy established on the Puritanic model in New England. 
Moved by the great revival of 1831 to abandon law for theology, 
it was at Yale College that he conceived the idea of an ‘ Order 
of Earth,’ as perfect as that Order of Heaven which was the aim 
of ordinary religious teaching. He sought it vainly in any 
visible Church, and found it only in a perfectly novel reading of 
the Bible, and especially of the teaching of St. Paul. His system 
may be described in one word as one of organised Antinomianism, 
in which a license of life, claimed as the privilege of the redeemed, 
receives a new sanction from the doctrine, held in common with 
the Shakers, that all man’s hopes and fears are centred in his 
present state of being. Instead of being a suffering, striving, 
self-denying body here, looking for happiness and perfection 
hereafter, the Church is called out from the world for the present 
enjoyment of those privileges, and they are summed up in this 
simple rule of faith and law of life—‘The Perfectionist has a 
right to do what he likes.’ Being under the guidance of the 
Holy Spirit, he can do nothing but what is good. Being above 
the need of law, he rejects its authority. ‘Laws are for sinners 
—he is a saint ; other men fall into temptation—he is sealed and 
reclaimed 
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reclaimed by the Holy Ghost.’ And his wish to be in this state 
is the assurance that he has attained it. We must refer our 
readers to Mr, Dixon’s work for the account of how Noyes put his 
theory in practice by abandoning a moral life, in order to show 
that he trusted God for his morality, and how experience taught 
him that his society could not be held together while the same 
freedom was allowed to his followers. The theoretical ‘ holiness,’ 
which he assumed as the state of his followers, was opposed by 
the practical ‘liberty’ which they claimed, The Perfectionists 
split into two bodies under these several watchwords, and their 
first little settlement at Putney, in Vermont, was broken up. The 
one motive power of the system was centrifugal ; but Noyes at 
length succeeded in counteracting this by a centripetal force, 
which he called sympathy, and which resides in the public 
opinion of the whole society. A most interesting example of 
the working of this principle may be seen in Mr. Dixon’s 
account of the discussion by the assembled family of the cha- 
racter of one of its younger members. But here also we must not 
overlook the fact, that the leader has invested himself with the 
supreme authority, as the sole revealer of the Divine will. We 
must be content to refer to Mr. Dixon for the other details of the 
common life of the society at their chief settlement of Oneida 
Creek. Our readers will find in his book a skilful treatment of 
the ‘Pantagamy’ which is the crowning feature of Noyes’s 
scheme ; and, with the still wide field that remains before us, we 
gladly abstain from more than this reference to the hideous 
practice, which Noyes has deduced as a corollary from the 
dogma of the community of goods. Surely there is a symbolical 
meaning in the curious fact that the society of Oneida Creek 
lives on the sale of traps, 


We have now sketched half the picture that we planned of the 
social and religious novelties of America. The remaining half 
is occupied with one figure that towers above the rest, like 
Milton’s fallen archangel among the powers of darkness: a new 
religion which boasts its new Bible, a prophet who has been 
likened to Mohammed, a migration not unworthy to be called an 
exodus, a church which, amidst a remote wilderness, is growing | 
to the dimensions of a State, and influencing the politics of 
America; while its missionaries are gathering converts and 
emigrants from every quarter of the world: and this social 
phenomenon, however vast and important in itself, is moreover 
connected with the future destiny of regions which surpass the old 
States in magnitude as much as these surpass the mother-country. 
The one region of the vast West, which Nature seemed to have 
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marked out from the rest as unfit for human habitation, is the 
elevated plateau cut off by the Rocky Mountains on the east 
from the plains watered by the Nebraska and the Kansas, and 
by the Sierra Nevada on the west from the Pacific seaboard, 
and divided by other ranges on the north and south from the 
basins of the Columbia and the Colorado: where the land, 
whitened by an alkaline crust, bears little vegetation but the 
sage-bush ; where the rivers, severed from the sea, are either lost 
in the arid soil or form lakes of intense saltness, Yet this is 
the region which the Mormons deliberately chose as their refuge 
from persecution ; and, retiring into the desert, like the chosen 
= whose forms and names they affect, they found a new 

ordan running into its own Salt Lake, traced out their New 
Jerusalem on its banks, organized within the territory of the 
United States a republic of their own under a despotic chief 
and prophet, changed the received order of domestic life, and by 
marvellous industry raised abundant crops where an old trapper 
promised to give a thousand dollars for every ear of corn that 
should be grown! It would need the wealth of California to 
redeem his promise now! The valleys of this region have been 
peopled in twenty years by 150,000 souls, and fresh trains, not 
of emigrants only, but of pilgrims converted to the new faith 
from every quarter of the world, flock annually to the new Zion. 

Are the doctrines taught and the deeds performed within that 
city the germ of a new religion which shall redeem the world, 
or are they worthy of the ancient cities of the plain? Or, 
rejecting these extreme views, shall we pronounce Mormonism a 
sincere illusion, bearing some good with some evil fruit, or a 
gross deception sprung from ambition and greed of gain, and 
cheating its dupes with a brief taste of temporal good? What 
is the secret of its rapid spread? What the lure that attracts 
votaries from every nation? To answer these questions we 
must extend our enquiries beyond the information, valuable and 
interesting as it is, which Mr. Dixon was able to gather during 
a fortnight’s residence in Salt Lake City. Some brief account of 
the origin of the Mormons or ‘ Latter-day Saints’ will be welcome 
to many of our readers, who may perhaps be more familiar with 
the name of the people than with their history. 

This new religion also had its fountain among the sons of the 
Puritans in New England, and its origin can be traced to the 
excitement of a revival. Its prophet, Joseph Smith, was born at 
Sharon, in Vermont, on the 23rd of December, 1805. Reverses 
in business opened his father’s heart to the religious influence of 
his wife, who was an ardent enthusiast ; and Joseph was accus- 
tomed from a child to the visions and hallucinations of his 

parents, 
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parents, who were nevertheless unable to find rest in any settled 
creed. Both were numbered among his first converts, and we must 
not forget that the portrait of his early life is drawn by his fond 
and fanatic mother.* With such training, it is no wonder that 
Joseph wavered among the various sects, or that he was prepared 
for the solution of his doubts by a special revelation. He was 
only fifteen years old when, at a great revival held by different 
denominations at Manchester (in New York State), where his 
family then resided, the disputes of the rival teachers sank him 
into an abyss of doubt, and light broke in upon him again on the 
remembrance of the promise, ‘If any of you lack wisdom, let 
him ask of God.’ Kneeling in a wood, he beheld a vision of the 
Father and the Son, who bade him join none of the sects, for 
they were all wrong alike. Disgusted at the contempt with 
which his story was received, he plunged into vicious excesses, 
but not without remorse. Three years had thus passed, when on 
a night in September, 1823, as Joseph was praying for forgive- 
ness, he beheld a second vision. A shining being, who announced 
his name as Nephi, told Joseph that God had a work for him to 
accomplish, and that his name would be blessed and accursed 
through all nations of the earth. Directions were then given 
him where to find, hidden in the earth, a book written on gold 
plates, which both gave an account of the first inhabitants of 
America, and contained the fulness of the Gospel of Jesus 
Christ. With the plates there would be found an instrument for 
their interpretation, which was nothing less than the Urim and 
Thummim that had been set in the breastplate of Aaron, This 
instrument consisted of two three-cornered diamonds, set in 
glasses, which were fixed in a silver bow, like a huge pair of 
spectacles, and attached to a breastplate. A caution was added, 
which Joseph afterwards found a most useful guard against 
profane investigators ; he was to show these sacred objects to 
no one, save such as God should indicate, on pain of death. 
The precious articles were duly found on the summit of a hill 
near Manchester, called by the Mormons Cumorah ; and, accord-~ 
ing to Joseph’s subsequent account (for he said nothing of it in 
the first), his search was rewarded with an unpromised treasure, 
the sword once worn by Laban! But the heavenly visitant again 





* «Biographical Sketches of Joseph Smith the Prophet.’ By Lucy Mack. 
Liverpool. 1853. The MS. was corrected and revised by Orson Pratt. One 
instance, at least, has been detected of serious discrepancy between the testimony of 
Joseph and his mother on an important fact affecting the Book of Mormon. See 
Jules Rémy's‘ Journey to the Great Salt-lake City,’ vol. i. p. 248, note. This work 
is full of valuable information and calm discussion from a Roman Catholic point 
of view. Lucy Mack (who uses her maiden name, according to a frequent custom 
in America), died in 1856, at Nauvoo, where she had resided since her son’s death. 
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appeared, to interpose a delay of four years between the discovery 
and the possession. In the interval, it is not unimportant to 
record that Joseph hired himself to work as a miner—a circum- 
stance which, he tells us, gave rise to the report that he was a 
money-digger. While in this service, he married Emma Hale, 
whose devoted attachment to him and to his memory is one of 
the few pleasant points in the history of the sect. His four years’ 
waiting having expired on the 22nd of September, 1827, he was 
permitted to take the sacred articles, on condition that he should 
be always ready to restore them ; and, in fact, close enquiry after 
them was ultimately met with the assurance that he had returned 
them to the angel.* 

Joseph was alone both at the original discovery and the final 
disinterment, and it was not till two years later (June, 1829) that 
he obtained the testimony of other witnesses to the existence of 
the plates: and curious testimony it is! He was commanded by 
a revelation to show the several articles to three witnesses, who 
were mentioned by name: one was his secretary, who had been 
for some time translating the plates at Joseph’s dictation without 
seeing them; the second, a disciple who had relieved his 
poverty; the third, the credulous convert who had advanced 
fifty dollars to enable Joseph to settle in a new home, and who 
was afterwards willing to sell his farm, in obedience to a revela- 
tion made by Joseph, to defray the cost of publishing the book. 
All three were eventually expelled from the Mormon Church. 
Such were the witnesses whom Joseph led into a wood, where, 
after repeated and fervent prayers, they saw, not the plates in 
tangible metal, but the vision of an angel, who held the plates 
in his hand so that they could see the characters graven on them, 
and a voice commanded them to be witnesses that the book and 
its translation were both from God.t A few persons were 
permitted to see the Urim and Thummim; the breastplate was 
shown only to the prophet’s mother ; and no witness ever beheld 
the sword of Laban. The last appears to have been an after- 
thought of the prophet’s, when the idea of temporal power first 
entered his mind. 

The characters on the plates are described by Joseph as ‘the 
reformed Egyptian,’ such being the alphabet in use among a 
remnant of the Ten Tribes of Israel! We have not space to 





* He made this statement in writing in 1838, about the time of the great 
Missouri persecution, but without saying when he had returned the objects. 

+ Besides the written testimony of these witnesses, Joseph gives a certificate 
afterwards obtained (he does not say how or when) from eight others, who both 
saw and handled the books. All the eight were of course believers: they were 
his father and two brothers, and five near relatives of one of the original witnesses. 
give 
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give in detail the curious story, how an over-zealous disciple 
submitted a copy to Professor Anthon, who pronounced the 
characters to be Egyptian, Chaldaic, Assyrian, and Arabic (a 
strange medley of times and styles !), and approved the transla- 
tion: the learned Professor’s own statement being that he saw 
no translation, and that the copy shown to him ‘contained 
characters arranged in-columns, imitating Greek and Hebrew 
letters, crosses, flourishes, Roman letters inverted, and that these 
perpendicular columns were terminated by a clumsily-drawn circle, 
divided into several compartments decked with various strange 
marks, evidently copied from the Mexican calendar.given by Hum- 
boldt, but so copied as to conceal the source from which it was 
taken.’ Assuredly if what Professor Anthon saw had been, as the 
Mormon editor asserts, the few lines published in the ‘ Millen- 
nial Star’ as a fac-simile, he would at once have pronounced them 
the concoction of some ignorant person, wanting all resemblance 
to any existing alphabet.* This novel character probably suited 
the prophet’s latest views of mystifying his disciples; but the 
conjecture seems not unreasonable (and who would venture on 
more than a conjectural interpretation of such evidence?) that 
his original invention was founded on the discovery, in his work 
as a miner, of some of the bell-shaped plates of bronze, engraved 
with glyphs (bearing a likeness to the Mexican), which are occa- 
sionally dug up in ancient barrows. This conjecture will help 
to explain the interval between their pretended first discovery 
and their actual possession, (assuming, at least, the latter to have 
been real) ; for it was during this interval that he worked as a 
miner. But Joseph had committed himself to the assertion that 
the characters were the ‘reformed Egyptian ;’ and what a com- 
plete reform hieroglyphics needed before the prophet could 
decipher them, was proved when, with his characteristic audacity, 
he accepted an invitation to translate a genuine papyrus.{ It 
may be added that Joseph’s prophetic insight was not more 
successful with the known languages, with which he was after- 
wards fond of interlarding his writings; ‘reforming’ Hebrew and 





* The facsimile printed in the ‘ Millennial Star,’ of August 13, 1853, vol. xv. 
p. 540, had been already published, before Joseph Smith’s death, in the 
‘Prophet,’ a journal printed at New York. It is engraved in the work of M. Jules 
Rémy, (vol. i. p. 244), who also gives us an engraving of a bell-shaped bronze 
plate dug up in Illinois in 1843. (Vol. i. p. 268.) 

+ The ludicrous result may be seen in the work of M. Jules Rémy, who gives an 
engraving of part of the papyrus, with the translations of Joseph Smith and a 
French Egyptologer side by side. The ‘ Resurrection of Osiris,’ as the savant 
declares it to be, is converted by the prophet into an autograph history of 
Abraham. He made another papyrus, which cannot be earlier than the Roman 
dominion in Egypt, a picture of Abraham’s reception at the court of Pharaoh! 
There are a host of minor absurdities in his translations. 
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Gieek with a vengeance, citing High German as Dutch, and 
quoting the Frenchman as saying, ‘ Prasque tout aimer richesses 
et pouvoir: Almost all men like wealth and power’—for he was 
considerate enough to translate his scraps of learning. 

It was, however, with no fear of Egyptologers before his eyes 
that he set to work upon his translation, Even a chance of 
criticism, which accident offered, was met by his usual skill in 
getting out of difficulties. Concealed behind a curtain, Joseph 
dictated the translation to his secretary, the same Martin Harris 
who supplied him with funds. When the work had made some 
progress, Harris was robbed of the copy, which he had taken 
home to read to some favoured friends, Forthwith the prophet 
had a revelation, forbidding his translating this part again, lest 
the scoffers should find discrepancies in the two versions! When 
published, in 1830, the ‘Book of Mormon’ proved to be the 
records of successive races, patriarchal and Jewish, who had 
peopled the continent of America. The children of the patriarch 
Jared, leaving Babel at the first dispersion, and Israelites of the 
tribes of Joseph and Judah, both leaving Jerusalem in the reign 
of Zedekiah, founded new nations in America, and received the 
Christian revelation there from Christ in person. At length, about 
three centuries after our era, the wicked Lamanites exterminated 
the righteous Nephites, who were cut to pieces in a last desperate 
resistance on the hill of Cumorah, the spot where the plates were 
found. Among the few survivors were the righteous Mormon and 
his son Moroni. The former buried the annals of the Jaredites 
and Nephites in the hill of Cumorah, and the latter added to the 
precious deposit a continuation down to a.p. 420; from which 
day the Book of Mormon lay buried till its recovery by the prophet 
in 1827. Meanwhile the Lamanites, who are called Indians or 
Red-skins, have roamed as hunters over the Continent, leading 
the fierce life into which they had relapsed, till the time promised 
for the redemption of Israel. The now famous name of Mormon 
has a significance which no philologer would have guessed, being 
an hybrid of the. English mor (abridged from more, for English 
had also found its way to America before it existed in England !) 
and the ‘reformed Egyptian’ mon, which means good. ‘The in- 
tended meaning seems to be that, while the Bible is good, Mormon 
is better. The critic, who might pronounce it worse than to deserve 
his serious attention, has been spared the trouble by the well- 
established discovery that Joseph Smith merely engrafted some 
religious fancies of his own upon an ingenious romance, in which 
Solomon Spaulding, a clergyman and antiquary, had worked out 
one of the fanciful suggestions which have obtained currency con- 
cerning the ¢cscendants of the lost ten tribes of Israel, Perhaps, 
in 
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in a calm retrospect of the troubled thoughts of the nineteenth 
century, the folly of the youthful visionary, who made a new 
Bible out of a fiction, will not be pronounced greater than that of 
the cool reasoners who find a myth in our old Bible. Spaulding’s 
romance of ‘The Manuscript Found’ was never published, and 
the story of its getting into Joseph Smith’s hands through Sidney 
Rigdon has provoked a vehement conflict of testimony. But the 
internal evidence is decisive ; for all who had seen Spaulding’s 
manuscript at once recognised its contents in the Book of Mormon, 
mingled with Joseph’s own farrago of Scripture quotations, per- 
verted both in sense and grammar, and with the assertions that 
the book formed a new Gospel. Such is the story of this new 
substitute for the sacred writings which have stood every test of 
criticism that learned ingenuity and even enmity could apply. 

It is wonderful to see how the religion of a large sect could 


‘ have arisen in the midst of Christendom on the foundation of a 


book which obviously quotes or parodies the particular old- 
fashioned English translation of the Bible, which happens to be 
our Authorized Version. Where, for instance, we find Nephi 
giving forth ‘the words of Isaiah,’ this supernaturally inspired 
translation of the mystic ‘reformed Egyptian’ language results 
not only in the reproduction of our ordinary English translation, 
verse by verse, with slight alterations, but even of the division 
into chapters and verses: where our version breaks the sense, as 
in dividing the eighth and ninth chapters of Isaiah, Mormon 
inspiration can do no better. What Mormon revelation is intel- 
lectually, where it is no longer copying the Bible or even the 
romance of Spaulding, may be judged from the pieces put in as 
cement to join together the fragments taken from these sources, 
such as that which introduces these very chapters of Isaiah, 
‘ Now these are the words, and ye may liken them unto you and 
unto all men.’ 

The code of the new revelation was now complete: it 
remained to organise a Church, and to appoint its ministers. 
The 6th of April, 1830, marks the epoch of the formal institu- 
tion of the Mormon Church, which then consisted of but six 
members, the five associates of the founder being Joseph Smith 
the elder, Hyrum Smith, and Samuel Smith—the father and 
two of the brothers of the prophet—Oliver Cowdery, and Joseph 
Knight. On the following Sunday, April 11th, the first Mormon 
sermon was preached by Oliver Cowdery at Fayette, and the same 
day the apostolic number was made up by the baptism of six 
new converts. Joseph’s first miracle of casting out a devil con- 
vinced many more, and the new Church numbered thirty members 
when, in imitation of other communions, it held its first conference 
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at Fayette. Miracles and gifts of tongues enhanced the wild ex- 
citement of a revival. Such is the temperament which lays the 
American open to the teachers, whether true or false, who know 
how to play skilfully upon the organ of the human soul. 

From this day, too, Mormonism assumed its conspicuous cha- 
racter as a missionary and proselytizing body. Joseph’s brother 
Samuel had the honour of baptizing Brigham Young, the extraor- 
dinary man who now governs the New Jerusalem ; but, before this, 
a sermon of the prophet’s converted Parley Pratt, a Campbellist 
minister of rare powers, who in his turn made two great acquisi- 
tions. Orson Pratt, Parley’s younger brother, then a youth of nine- 
teen, became the great literary defender ofthe Church ; and Sidney 
Rigdon, whom some suppose to have already communicated 
Spaulding’s manuscript to Joseph, gained an influence which some- 
times threatened the prophet’s own. To Rigdon is ascribed the 
doctrine of ‘ the spiritual wife ;’ and the outlines of the Mormon 
creed seem to have been moulded into form by him and Orson 
Pratt. Rigdon’s conversion gave the ‘Saints,’ as they now called 
themselves, a new centre of action at Kirtland, in Ohio, which 
soon became the prophet’s residence ; and here, in June, 1831, 
the Order of Melchisedec was for the first time conferred on 
several of the elders. In the same month Joseph set out for 
Missouri, and, by revelation, laid the foundations of the New 
Zion, amidst charming prairies, twelve miles west of Independ- 
ence. The land was purchased, a printing-press was set up, 
and the organization of the new colony was begun. Joseph re- 
turned for a while to Kirtland, to superintend the store and bank 
which he had set up for the benefit of the Saints, but which soon 
involved him in great troubles. Meanwhile we may record the 
fact, of special interest to us, that Heber Kimball and Orson 
Hyde set out to convert England as early as 1837. We shall 
presently see what a harvest of ‘ Dead Sea apples’ the mission 
has reaped in the course of a single generation. 

It is now too late to judge what the issue might have been, had 
the people followed Gamaliel’s advice, or had those in authority 
acted the part of Gallio. Mormonism was not destined to escape 
the suffering, or to lose the strength, which all new sects receive 
from persecution. The cause of the first outbreak, in 1832, when 
the prophet and Sidney Rigdon were ‘tarred and feathered’ at 
Kirtland, is obscure ; nor have we space to follow the troubles in 
Missouri, which resulted in the massacre of Hawn’s Mill, and the 
condemnation of the prophet to death by a court-martial, in 1838. 
The execution was suspended, and Joseph, rejoining his disciples 
in Illinois, founded the colony of Nauvoo (‘the Beautiful’) on 
the Mississippi; became its mayor and general of its legion ; 
reared 
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reared the walls of a splendid temple; and at length, whether 
seriously or to gain currency for a curious letter on the state of 
the republic, became a candidate for the Presidency in 1844. 
But the measure of his enemies’ hatred was now full, and among 
those enemies the most dangerous were a large number of apostates. 
One of these men had set up a newspaper at Nauvoo, called the 
‘Expositor,’ and its bitter attacks provoked the prophet, in his 
capacity as mayor, to suppress the paper and destroy the presses, 
This attack on the liberty of the press roused the people to a fury 
before which Joseph at first fled ; but, at the entreaty of his wife and 
other friends, who were alarmed at the aspect of things at Nauvoo, 
he presented himself with his brother Hyrum at Carthage, where 
he was arrested on a fresh charge of treason. Here, by one of 
those outrages in which an American populace is wont to assert 
its supremacy above the law, the two brothers were brutally 
murdered in prison, on the night of June 27th, 1844. 

The Church, already hardened by the fire of persecution, could 
now boast its martyrs, though never did the crown of martyrdom 
derive less lustre from the head that it adorned. Like all men who 
attract and found new systems, Joseph Smith had the power of fasci- 
nating, commanding, and organising ; but his chief strength seems 
to have lain in his audacity. His imposture is not excused by a 
fanaticism of which vanity and ambition were the life. Of his 
moral character it has been truly said, there is not a vice with 
which gentiles and apostates do not load his name; there is not 
a virtue with which the Mormons do not adorn his memory. 
He was tried thirty-nine times on various charges, but never 
once convicted. The charge of complicity in assassination is 
at least doubtful; but those of voluptuousness, sensuality, and 
unscrupulous ambition are clearly established. He set his 
followers the example of making the most of this world ; and 
the commands of heaven were never wanting to minister to his 
comforts, or to shut the mouths of brethren whose rivalry he 
feared. One of his latest revelations was that in favour of 
polygamy (1843), but his devoted wife denies his adoption of the 
practice. It is no levity to. point to him as a proof how small 
a man may be a prophet in these latter days. 

Strange and incredible as was his career, it is not unparalleled 
in history. As long as men are disgusted by religious corrup- 
tion, distracted by religious doubt, or excited by new glimpses 
of religious liberty and privilege, they will be ready to hail 
the advent of a new revelation. They seek something more 
definite, more immediate, more tangible, than the spiritual life 
and future blessings offered them in the Gospel. They ask a 


certain assurance of salvation; a distinct order of life; the full 
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present enjoyment of the privileges which are to reward their 
faith: and in gratifying these desires, religious leaders gratify 
also their own fanatic fancies or selfish ambition. It is only the 
sublime audacity of a Mohammed, or the brazen impudence of a 
Joseph Smith, that provides for them an inspired prophet : most 
are content with new systems and doctrines ; of which we might 
enumerate many, from the primitive Gnostics to the recent 
Irvingites. Such outbreaks of fanatic imposture were among 
the fruits, not of the Reformation, but of the corruptions that 
demanded a reform; and we may trace a curious parallel to 
Joseph Smith and his successors in the story of the Anabaptists 
of Minster. The following is the picture drawn in Dr. Dyer’s 
elaborate and accurate ‘ History of Modern Europe’ :— 


‘The mantle of the Prophet now devolved to his disciple, Jan 
Bockelsohn, the son of a headborough at the Hague, who, after 
wandering about the world, had settled down as a tailor at Leyden, 
where he afterwards opened a wine and beer shop. Bockelsohn, or 
John of Leyden, who was of a goodly person, well spoken, fiery, and 
enthusiastic, began his administration by appointing a council of twelve 
elders. John of Leyden introduced plurality of wives, though not 
without a struggle, many among the Anabaptists themselvcs viewing such 
a custom with natural repugnance. . . . John of Leyden was now chosen 
king, and reigned supreme and despotic. . . . Bockelsohn had already 
twelve wives, when, having courted a thirteenth, who refused his 
addresses, he beheaded her with his own hands and trampled on her 
body, while his wives stood around singing “ Glory to God in the 
highest.” ’—(Vol. i. pp. 568, 569.) 


Before tracing the second stage in the history of the Mormons, 
we must give a sketch of its literature and doctrines, in the 
smallest compass possible. 

Some ten years after the Book of Mormon, there appeared a sequel 
to it, ‘The Book of Doctrine and Covenants,’ an authorized col- 
lection of new revelations to explain and amplify the doctrine in 
its course of growth. Of these revelations, again, the English 
Bible is the main source; long pieces of it are continually 
revealed, and its traces are to be seen in every page. The Mor- 
mons would themselves not deny this Christian influence and 
character, for, indeed, they claim to be not only Christians, but 
advanced Christians, with higher and better knowledge than 
ordinary Christian sects, They cite continually the Old Testa- 
ment, as the foundation of their history and belief, and recognise 
the New dispensation in the peculiar language revealed from 
above to Joseph Smith—‘ For if there be no Christ, there be no 
God.’ They say that Jesus was the Messiah, and the church 
founded by him was the true church; but that ‘the institution 
called 
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called Christianity is no longer the Christianity introduced by 
Christ,’ and that ‘not a vestige of the church that Christ estab- 
lished remains among the so-called churches.’ The revelations 
of the ‘ Doctrines and Covenants,’ like so many of the ‘ Koran,’ 
will afford the historian undesigned but excellent materials for 
the history of the sect. 

A curious feature of this book, in the light of the later story of 
Mormonism, is its distinct condemnation of polygamy. How is 
it, then, that even the most ignorant Mormon can stand against 
the reproach of belonging to a church whose most peculiar tenet 
is an utter repudiation of its revealed faith of twenty years ago? 
We need not go far to find his answer to such an attack; we 
may read it stated in few words in the Preface to the eleventh 
edition of the Hymn-book, published in 1856, where the fol- 
lowing passage occurs :—‘ Since the ninth edition of Hymns was 
published, the knowledge and faith of the Church have greatly 
increased, through the revelation of more advanced doctrines of 
the Gospel.’ Here is a principle which will, indeed, help the saint 
against the attacks of the unbelievers: his church is a growing 
church, and if he dislikes anything-in its older revelations, he 
has but to say that newer and higher ones have superseded it. 
As we heard a Mormon preacher say, ‘ The saints have laid the 
foundation, and are now building upon it.’ We know in practice 
how great have been the real variations of sects, but here are men 
who have had the cleverness to take up into their system, and 
hold forth as a symptom of vitality, that change which so many 
others have stultified themselves by pretending, in defiance of 
facts, never to have undergone. 

Within a few years of the murder of the Prophet Martyr, we 
find the gross and awkward early Mormon writings followed by 
a new growth of literature of a different kind, the work of a set 
of uneducated, but shrewd and zealous men, to whom had been 
committed the management of. the sect, its vitally important 
missions, and the keeping up of its controversial armoury against 
the Gentiles. Compendiums of Mormon doctrine were, of 
course, necessary for preachers and their more intelligent con- 
verts, Several such appear to have been written; and to judge 
from one of them, the ‘Key to Theology,’ they are neither too 
bad, nor (what would be far worse) too good for their purpose. 
Apostle Parley Pratt begins by defining his theology, which 
seems to include, besides what we usually know by the name, 
most kinds of knowledge, natural and supernatural, from the 
raising of the dead to the properties and applications of the 
mariner’s compass. We might amuse our readers, had we space, 
with many curious points in Mormon natural science ; but we ag 
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only refer to one from the last number of the ‘ Millennial Star,’ 
where Orson Pratt uses the theory of a temperate polar basin for 
the discovery of the ten lost tribes. They are nowhere else, he 
says; ‘argal, they are there! The Bible hints it, the Apocrypha 
is a little plainer ; Joseph Smith has revealed it (in spite of the 
romance of Nephi and Laman): such is the convenience of an 
elastic revelation ! 

The only Mormon writer in whom we have traced anything 
of original speculative thought is Orson Pratt, whose theory 
works up the old notion of an intelligent soul of the universe 
into an idea that matter is intelligent, obeying natural laws by 
virtue of this intelligence, and then carries on the thought into 
an amusing and unexpected development. Intelligent materials, 
it seems, acquire knowledge by experience. Cohesion and 
motion are among the first efforts of intelligent matter ; but laws 
are prescribed to it in proportion to its intellectual capacity ; and 
as it attains to more perfect knowledge, it becomes capable of 
obeying higher laws. But we learn that Orson Pratt’s writings 
have been formally condemned, though he still continues one of 
the Mormon apostles. At any rate, Orson Pratt is a man of con- 
siderable shrewdness and mental agility, if of little education. 

But the Mormon resuscitation of polygamy was a step of very 
different importance to the adoption of more or less meaningless 
speculations about matter and spirit, ghosts and angels. The 
sect may, and we trust will, have its death from polygamy, but 
in the mean time it has its life from it. And in this matter 
Parley Pratt’s book is really a key to Mormon theology. Its 
sting is in its tail. 

Any educated person who thinks that Mormon missionaries 
may be successfully met by such an answer to their arguments 
as would be acceptable to the middle classes of England, pro- 
foundly mistakes the nature of the art of making proselytes 
among the poor and ignorant. Persuasion among the Mormon 
converts depends not so much on absolute argument, for in such 
cases one argument is in fact about as good as another, but on a 
sufficiently ready and shallow controversial dexterity, aided by 
personal influence, ready flattery, actual help and kindness, and 
the promise of material advantage to the convert. One thing is 
essential to the Mormon controversialist, to be able to give some 
sort of answer to any objections; and this art at least he lias 
thoroughly learnt. Of the shifts by which the Mormon meets 
the attacks of Gentile objectors to his faith, Captain Burton’s 
remarkable account of Mormonism gives a series of examples 
well worthy of attention as contributions to the general theory 
of religious controversy. 
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The self-possession of the Mormons under the terrible blow of 
their prophet’s murder, only postponed the hopes and fixed reso- 
lutions of their enemies, and they soon found that they had the 
choice between departure and extermination. The calm purpose 
with which they finished their temple before departing, in order 
to fulfil their prophet’s commands, is almost as wonderful as 
their heroic pilgrimage to the refuge which their new leader, 
Brigham Young, chose for them in the Valley of the Salt Lake. 
The first pioneers started at the beginning of 1846, marking 
out the roads, bridging rivers, and sowing the seeds of a harvest 
to be reaped by the main body ; nor did they neglect scientific 
observations of value to all succeeding travellers. We must 
refer to the works we have mentioned for the thrilling story of 
their sufferings, and those of the main body that followed them 
in the summer of 1848; but we cannot omit to notice the pre- 
judice of even a well-informed American writer, who makes 
light of that thousand miles’ march into the desert.* 

We have not space to follow the course of unremitting industry 
and skilful organization, which has brought Salt Lake City to the 
condition of order and prosperity attested by the concurrent 
voice of travellers; raised ninety-three bushels of corn from 
a’single acre, and justified the Mormon name for the state of 
Utah, Deseret, ‘the land of the honey-bee.’ Nor need we occupy 
our space with those pictures of the external aspect of Mormon 
life and society, and of its new propket and his chief coun- 
cillors, which are easily accessible, and will be keenly enjoyed 
iu Mr. Dixon’s pages. Their industry is at once the chief 
merit of their system and its fascination in the eyes of ob- 
servers. The same zeal which carries the wealthiest and highest- 
placed Mormon to the ends of the earth, to preach his faith, 
nerves his arm to reclaim the land around his home; and 
every convert whom the missionary sends to the land of pro- 
mise becomes a willing worker, where there are none idle, 
and hardly any poor. The Mormon agrees with the Shaker in 
that article of his creed which holds that earth is given to the 
Saints to redeem its wastes; and, assured that he himself also is 
redeemed, he claims a right to the full enjoyment of its wealth 
and sweets. Asceticism forms no part of his religion. One 
chief result of the administrative power of Brigham Young is 
shown in the theatre which he has perfected before the walls of 
the temple have risen within the space which it was his first 
act to enclose. The sanctuary is to be a lasting monument in 
the future: cheerfulness is the present need of every day. This 





* Ferris: ‘Utah and the Mormons.’ 
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aspect of their life naturally attracts the proselyte and fascinates 
the visitor; and they are conscious of the power to which both 
classes are too prone to yield. Mr. Bowles gives us a strange 
specimen of Elder Kimball’s preaching, which concludes with 
this challenge to the Gentiles:—‘Oh! don’t be scart at me! 
Come up to my house and see me. I will give you some peaches, 
and make you happy. . . . I will give you some peaches. 1 will 
give you some apples. I would give you some meat if I had it, 
but I am about out.’ Comparing this passage with Mr. Dixon’s 
admiration of the Mormon peaches, and his description of the 
banquet at which an exception to the vegetable diet was made in 
his favour, we could not but reflect that, using these dainties as a 
symbol of other enjoyments, Elder Kimball knew the way to the 
human heart. 

For, in sober earnest, this seems to be the key to the whole 
system. As the Mormon deity is a material being, and man 
partakes of his substance; as the kingdom of God is present 
among the ‘ Latter-Day Saints,’ and the guilt and punishment of 
sin are banished from their creed; so all their hopes, as well as 
joys, are summed up in the present. Even the future consum- 
mation of their faith is so near at hand to them, as to form a 
part of the present. Every Mormon hopes to live to see the 
second Advent; and he seems to say, ‘ Let us eat and drink, for 
to-morrow we shall reign upon the earth. All that remains to 
be revealed is but a further development of the same state, a 
‘ going on to perfection’ in preparation for the kingdom that is 
at hand: for, like the followers of Noyes, they hold the tenet 
of a ‘Christian perfection’ in liberty, to be attained in this life. 
They have carried to its last consequences a doctrine which is 
doubtless in part a reaction from a narrow view of religion. If 
divines have insisted too exclusively on the hopes of the world 
to come, the Mormons have caricatured the truth that religion 
has also an office in this life. Human nature is ever ready for 
the converse reading of the doctrine, that ‘true worship is true 
enjoyment ;’ and proselytes are quickly gathered by a mis- 
sionary who offers the weary labourer and toil-worn mechanic a 
home, where his industry shall not only be rewarded and his love 
of pleasure satisfied, but both shall bring to his conscience the 
satisfaction of a religious duty. We lately heard a Mormon 
preacher conclude by praying for his hearers ‘faith to get out of 
this land before the clouds come over it which we begin to see 
rising. Many saints feel the hardness of the times. You may 
escape these troubles; breathe a pure atmosphere; be blessed 
with the things of the earth as well as the blessings of the heavens.’ 
Perhaps the very distance and seclusion of the Promised Land 
helps 
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helps to gratify the imagination by a sort of likeness to another 
world; while the practical difficulties of the long journey are 
smoothed by an admirable organization. Who can doubt this to 
be the chief secret of the spread of Mormonism, especially 
among our own labouring classes? Mr. Bowles informs us that 
they boasted of a thousand emigrants from Europe in 1865. 

How long a system, which seems to have founded a nation on 
the basis of a practical attempt to place the philosophy of Epicurus 
under the sanction of a new religion which parodies that of Christ, 
will take to sink into profligacy, can only be a question of time. 
The thoughtful Christian spectator of that plain, which human 
industry has made as ‘the Garden of the Lord,’ cannot shut out 
from his mind the parallel suggested by the very sites and names, 
or quench a foreboding of the time when—unless some new cause 
shall avert the omen—the Salt Lake City shall become another 
Sodom. The establishment of polygamy as a religious institution 
is the first step, as the very conception of it betrays the perverse 
turn of the prophet’s mind. That parody of Hebrew patriarchal 
life, which we trace in the whole framework of Mormonism, 
offered a plausible pretext for a license which could be indulged 
in a separate settlement remote from men; and his successors 
have made this the dignity as well as pleasure of their patriarchal 
aristocracy. With somewhat of a confusion of scriptural locali- 
ties, the Saints glory in regarding themselves as gathered up 
from the ungodly nations, and led out to their secluded valley as 
Moses led the Israelites out of Egypt. But the Jews were 
severed from the world to protest against its corruptions: the 
Mormons for a freer scope to work out the full fruits of worldli- 
ness. While boasting that they are restored to the privilege of 
direct revelation and Divine order, they are but trying to roll 
back the tide of civilization ; and, in place of their vaunted con- 
formity to the life led in the tents of Abraham and Jacob, we 
find a truer likeness of the social state to which they are tending 
in the polygamy and patriarchal government, with elders, which 
M. Du Chaillu found among the negroes of Ashango. Of the 
working of this institution we have not space to speak. We 
rejoice to see it made clear that the system is revolting to the 
Mormon women when their real feelings can be arrived at. Mr. 
Horace Greely has given the result of his personal observations 
at Utah, in a lecture recently delivered at New York, of which 
we find the following abstract in the ‘Montreal Witness ’:— 


‘He dwelt at length on the curses being rapidly developed by the 
great social evil of the Mormons—polygamy ; and while he character- 
ised the people as industrious and peaceful, and did not question their 
honesty in the profession of their peculiar. doctrines, he saw, he 
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believed, in this vice alone, the sure evidences of confusion and ulti- 
mate ruin. Talk of love, he said, no man that was not stone blind, 
who saw the stone walls that inclosed the prison-houses of the women, 
could assume that there was love among these people. It was “ safe 
bind, safe find,”—the necessary law of such relations. Every day 
further developed the truth of this. The wealthy were building higher 
walls. It was but a repetition of the system which had proven the 
downfall of so many nations ; and in Utah, as in these, either polygamy 
will be abolished, or there will be many a bloody struggle. He had 
zmaet there the son of one who had once been a wealthy merchant in 
New York, and an alderman when that position was not synonymous 
with robber. The son was not as wealthy as the father had been. 
He had two wives, nevertheless, and one of them was the daughter of 
the other. The affair was looked upon quite as a matter of course by 
the saints, and, he supposed, worked as well as the three-cornered 
affair could be expected to behave itself, until he went home one day 
and found the young one had disappeared. She had not been heard of 
when he (the lecturer) had left, nor did he presume he had since 
recovered her. She preferred, no doubt, the favours which were not 
divided with her mother. He had also, even among the bishops, met 
several not over happy in their marital relations ; one who had among 
his wives two of his nieces; another whose two wives (he was modest) 
never spoke to each other on any occasion, which made the house 
rather awkward to visitors. Only imagine to yourself, said the lecturer, 
@ family of twelve children, with four or five mothers to bring them up 
in one house, and you have as fair a start for hell upon earth as you 
can well imagine. Ten years in such a purgatory would make a man 
long for the sound of Gabriel’s trumpet.’ 


An open schism has been made by one of the prophet’s sons, 
who is his namesake, in opposition to this system; and the 
‘ Josephites’ are more obnoxious to the saints than the Gentiles 
are. Some regard that schism as ‘the beginning of the end :’ 
others invoke the strong arm of the State to put down poly- 
gamy, if not Mormonism itself. ‘We mean to put that busi- 
ness of the Mormons through,’ said a New England poli- 
tician to Mr. Dixon; ‘we have done a bigger job than that in 
the South; and we shall now fix up things in Salt Lake City.’ 
‘Do you mean by force?’ ‘Well, that is one of our planks. 
The Republican platform pledges us to crush those Saints.’ The 
policy of the more moderate party, advocated by Mr. Bowles, is 
to await and guide the natural causes which are operating to the 
overthrow of polygamy and the submission of the Mormon aris- 
tocracy ; to maintain a sufficient military force to keep the peace, 
and to protect the ‘Gentiles’ in that freedom which the Mormons 
themselves offer to all settlers ; to remove all federal officers who 
practise polygamy ; and, for the rest, to trust to the influence of 
free immigration, public opinion, Christian missions, and the 
Pacific 
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Pacific railroad. .But the same writer regards it as very doubt- 
ful whether events will not precipitate themselves. The right- 
eous indignation against the addition of polygamy to imposture 
is apt to degenerate into insolence and outrage; and the Mor- 
mons make bitter complaints of the inroads made upon their 
harems, especially by the soldiers of the United States’ camp. 
Mr. Bowles regards his ‘ bachelor stage-driver out of Salt Lake, 
who said he expected to have a revelation soon to take one of 
the extra wives of a Mormon saint,’ as a type of the spirit that the 
Mormons will soon have to combat. The fair words with which 
Mr. Colfax was greeted have been succeeded by resentment 
because his mission has not hastened the reception of Utah into 
the Union as a State; and the discourses reported from Salt 
Lake City seem to defy, nay, even to threaten, an open conflict 
with the government. The first result of an outbreak would be 
a triumph of the Mormons, from their vastly superior numbers, 
to be avenged perhaps by a war of extermination. Such an 
issue would be as deplorable in the light of sound policy as the 
sufferings involved in it would be repulsive to humanity: and 
the Nemesis which seems to be dogging the arrogant license 
of American liberty would reach a fearful climax in the reproach 
-of a religious war. 

These questions, however deeply interesting to the student of 
human progress, belong practically to the Americans themselves, 
But there is an aspect of the subject which comes home to 
English statesmen, to English religionists, nay to the bosom 
of many an English family. We are not referring to fanciful 
cases of proselytism, but to real ones which have come within 
our personal knowledge of Mormons in England. The citizens 
-of the United States receive the stream of Mormon converts in 
their territory, though with more of shame than satisfaction— 
but Great Britain supplies them, which is perhaps worse. The 
proportion of English converts to those of other countries is so 
large as to justify the saying that our soil is the nursery of the 
saints, and the recruiting of these English men and women is 
carried on with a zeal, an ability, an apt adjustment of the means 
to the end, which have seldom been equalled in the modern his- 
tory of the art of proselytising. The converts are made among 
the classes low in social position, in wealth, and, above all, in 
knowledge. No man of learning ever became a Mormon, or is 
ever likely to become one. What are called the ‘respectable’ 
classes in England know little of Mormonism but through 
books and newspapers; such personal contact as they have 
with it is but slight and happens seldom. Walking near a 
group of girls in the streets of a manufacturing town, one may 
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hear the pros and cons of going to Salt Lake discussed in a tone 
that shows a not remote communication with Mormon agents. 
Or the arrangements of a well-ordered household may be sud- 
denly upset by the discovery that the shrewd north-country 
gardener is a Mormon, and has converted all the housemaids to 
the belief in polygamy and a material God. He will carry off 
his prizes successfully to Utah, hoping perhaps to secure more 
than one of them for himself, in which he will probably be dis- 
appointed, for sic vos non vobis is a maxim at Salt Lake as else- 
where. Even since these last words were written, a friend has 
informed us that Mormon ladies had been calling at her house 
with Mormon tracts, and attempting the conversion of a maid- 
servant. If the reader starts at such revelations, what will he 
think of the fact that ten Mormon ‘branches’ or congregations 
assemble every Sunday in London for religious worship, which 
is conducted with the fervour of Methodism, and in a form and 
spirit most artfully adapted alike to satisfy the expectation of 
ordinary attendants at dissenting chapels, and to catch the atten- 
tion of any stray sheep who may wander into the fold ? 

With that spice of affectation which we hope to see weeded out 
of future editions of his book, Mr. Dixon volunteers a hint to ‘ his 
friends at Bishopsthorpe or Wells’ to go and see in person what 
the Saints are doing in Whitechapel. The advice is good, though 
the tone of giving it might have been better, if Mr. Dixon had 
thought of recent proofs of sympathy with the working classes 
given by eminent dignitaries of the Church. Atall events, we can 
testify to the help we have found towards seeing and feeling the 
spirit of the system and the sources of its power among us, by 
making two visits to Mormon assemblies. And not the least inte- 
resting of our observations was the striking difference between a 
morning service in a feeble branch, with an artisan preacher, and 
an evening service on a larger scale conducted by one of the heads 
of the body in England. The doctrine and spirit were the 
same; but, for the tone and manner, we seemed, at the one time, 
to be attending a small Methodist meeting, at the other to be 
listening to such a discourse as Cardinal Wiseman was wont to 
deliver for the special benefit of Protestants. 

The slow gathering of the worshippers in a roughly furnished 
upper room gave an opportunity for some conversation. We learned 
that a flourishing congregation had recently been reduced toa ske- 
leton by the emigration of thirty-seven saints to Utah. With the 
exception of some few leaders, it is only the poorest who remain 
behind : all who can save money enough take their departure for 
Zion. The morning gatherings are the thinnest : on this occasion 
we saw nine men and two women, and alas! a beautiful little child. 
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One brother brought in the weekly supply of forty copies of the 
‘Millennial Star,’ which were distributed, and the pence paid. 
After some waiting for an expected preacher, one of those present 
(all of whom had the appearance of mechanics) took his place 
behind a rough desk on the little platform, good-humouredly 
asking, ‘Where are our paraphernalia?’ and began the service 
without waiting for these mystic articles. The doubt, how far 
the Mormons have followed their Irvingite congeners in the paths 
of ritualism, was presently solved by the tardy arrival of a 
brother with the key of a cupboard, from which he produced the 
‘ paraphernalia ’—a velvet cushion and Bible: the latter was often 
referred to, but never read or even opened, during the service. 
Meanwhile there went on the hearty singing, to one of those 
Methodist tunes too familiar to us in some of our churches, of a 
hymn which at once set at rest the question, whether the ‘ Latter- 
Day Saints’ have outgrown the grosser features of Joseph Smith’s 
im posture :-— 
* An angel from on high 
The long, long silence broke, 
Descending from the sky, . 
These gracious words he spoke : 
* Lo! on Cumorah’s lonely hill 
A sacred record lies concealed!” 


‘Sealed by Moroni’s hand 
Tt has for ages lain, 
To wait the Lord’s command 
From dust to appear again ; 
It shall again to light come forth 
To usher in Christ’s reign on earth.’ 


And so on for three more stanzas. 

As for the hymn-book itself, it is chiefly a mixture of old and 
well-known English hymns, such.as the people who become cou- 
verts have heard from childhood in churches and chapels, with 
new hymns of special Mormon cast, mostly imitated from popular 
songs and intended to be sung to their tunes. Hymns in execrable 
taste, and devoid of the least sense of poetic feeling, are unhappily 
common enough in England, but some of these songs parodied 
into new Mormon hymns are perfect marvels of badness. We 
give an example of their parodies of popular songs :— 


‘Cheer, saints, cheer! we’re bound for peaceful Zion ; 
Cheer, saints, cheer! for that free and happy land! 
Cheer, saints, cheer! we ‘ll Israel’s god rely on, 
We'll be led by the power of His right hand. 
Cheer, saints, cheer! &c.’ 
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We will but add the first lines of No. 349, which sets forth 
the Mormon doctrine of a material deity :— 


‘The god that others worship, is not the god for me ; 
He has no parts, nor body, and cannot hear nor see, &c.’* 
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A prayer by a brother in the congregation differed little from 
what we believe may be heard at many a rustic prayer-meeting, 
except in the thanksgiving for the new revelation and a special 
petition for the ‘ Prophet ’—‘ that he may receive revelations from 
time to time’—and for his two coadjutors. The prayer was 
offered in the name of Christ. A second hymn set forth the 
doctrine of the salvation of the dead by the baptism, for them, of 
their living friends :— 

‘ Now all ye saints rejoice to-day 
That you can saviours be, 
For all your friends who shall obey 
The gospel, and be free :’ 


free, namely, from the state of the ‘spirits in prison.’ 

Then, in a quiet but confident tone, with a familiarity often 
falling to vulgar colloquialisms, the priest—for such, he presently 
informed us, was his office—began a discourse without a note 
and without a text. The Bible, as we have said, was not even 
opened, and his quotations betrayed some loss of former familiar 
knowledge of the sacred text—a loss which seemed not to distress 
the speaker. The set biblical phraseology, moreover, was con- 
stantly turned into more familiar language. He said that he had 
to speak unexpectedly: ‘we don’t know, when we come to wor- 
ship, whether we shall have to speak or not.’ But he showed a 
natural power to adapt his words to his audience, which no learning 
could have supplied. He ended by turning the tables cleverly 
on the Millennarians, and told what we felt to be a sad truth as 
to one cause of Mormonism. For, just as the foolish speculations 
about the ten tribes have marked out the framework of the Mor- 
mon theory, so is the curious question, ‘ Where is the promise of 
His coming?’ a preparation for its practice. ‘There’s a great 
deal of what is called Mormonism being preached in this day; 
but they are unable to tell us how to escape the judgments about 
to be poured out. They believe that Jesus is coming in person 
to reign on the earth, but they don’t tell us where! Whenever 





* To find this rubbish in the same book with some of the finest of our English 
hymns is simply disgusting ; but so far as we can judge from the poems of Eliza R. 
Snow, a lady who occupies the honourable but curious position of a maiden wife 
sealed to Brigham Young, the poets of Utah are safer in trusting to the crutches 
of parody than in trying to walk alone in the halting verse of ‘ Eliza the Poetess.’ 
—‘ Poems: Religious, Historical, and Political. By Eliza R. Snow. Vol. i., hoe 
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God has had a prophet on the earth, he has told the people 
plainly what the Lord did require.’ 

In short, the keystone of the Mormon system is the making 
every dogma of religion a present reality, and this was the starting- 
point of the other and far more elaborate discourse to which we 
have referred. There was once a true Church, possessing a living 
revelation, inspired prophets, apostles with full authority, a priest- 
hood that had power to remit sins and to give the Holy Ghost: 
‘one Lord, one faith, one baptism.’ That Church was lost in the 
ordinances of men. All unity is gone. By many spirits they are 
baptised into different bodies—but all false, and all rejected of 
God, till His time came to place man again in his natural but 
forfeited position of direct converse with God—revelations by 
inspired prophets—a real order of priests. The true Church has 
again its prophets and apostles, its gifts and miracles. The 
true believer accepts four great principles: repentance, that is, a 
change of life—faith in the new Gospel of Christ—baptism by 
immersion for the remission of sins—the gift of the Holy Ghost 
by the laying on of hands, bringing with it powers of healing, 
tongues, and miracles. The Church.thus gathered is, literally, 
called out of the world, to take refuge in the far-western Zion 
from the judgments beginning to be poured out on Christendom. 
There it will enjoy every earthly blessing, and form a political 
society, which is destined to conquer the whole world. This was 
asserted without disguise or compromise. 

It is unnecessary to give our readers any further account of 
these discourses—to trace the numerous elements of truth and 
falsehood, borrowed from Jew and Gentile, Catholic and ultra- 
Protestant, Methodist and Antinomian, Millennarian and unbe- 
liever—the claims of priestcraft mingled with the curiosities of 
prophecy—which make new converts feel that they are not alto- 
gether breaking with the past, while they may hope everything 
for the future—ay! and above all, a future close at hand. The 
question is too large to enter upon now, by what means the 
spiritual truths which these false teachers caricature can be so 
brought home to the classes whom they are misleading as to 
keep them from wandering from the fold, or to bring them for 
the first time within it: but we may hope to have done some- 
thing towards suggesting its serious consideration. 

We must not close without doing justice to Mr. Dixon’s book 
which has furnished the occasion for our article. It is the work 
of a keen observer, and it appears at an opportune season. Those 
who would pursue all the varied phenomena, of which we have 
attempted an outline, must not be content with the results . a 
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four months’ tour, compressed into two volumes of moderate size ; 
but, in all their further reading and personal observation, they 
will have reason to be grateful to the intelligent and lively guide 
‘who has given them such a sample of the enquiry.* 


: ART. 





* Since this article was in type we have had the opportunity of attending the 
semi-annual Conference of the ‘Church of Jesus Christ of Latter-Day Saints,’ in 
the Music Hall, Store Street, Bedford Square. It was mentioned, with no small 
exultation, that this gathering, on the 7th of April, 1867, took place exactly thirty- 
seven years after that 6th of April, 1830, on which Joseph Smith formed his church 
of six members. The hall was well filled, especially in the afternoon and evening, 
with a congregation almost entirely of the lower classes, a large number being 
women and children. The chair was occupied by Brigham Young, jun., ‘ Presi- 
dent over all the Saints in Great Britain and Europe,’ and at present also Com- 
missioner for Utah to the Paris Exhibition. He is about to return, as is the 
custom with all the Mormon missionaries, to enjoy the comforts of Salt Lake 
City ; and his successor, F. D. Richards, sat by his side. On his left was Orson 
Pratt; and the front row of the platform was filled by some seventeen presidents 
of branches, elders, missionaries, &c., men of the most commonplace and unintel- 
lectual aspect, but with faces marked by either stolid or smirking self-couceit. 
Brigham Young, jun., looks like a substantial yeoman, who has lived up to his 
privileges in the temporal good things of Zion. Orson Pratt has a very different 
aspect; his patriarchal beard setting off strongly-marked massive features, of 
which Lavater might have hesitated to pronounce whether they belonged to a face 
or a mask. ‘It is the very face of a false prophet’ was the involuntary expression 
of our companion. The first proceedings (after singing and prayer) were business- 
like. The ‘travelling elders’ gave in their reports in a tone of general satisfac- 
tion (‘I feel well about it, was their American phrase), but not without bitter 
allusions to false brethren, and especially the Josephites ; confirming the fact that 
this body, which boasts its unity in contrast to a divided Christendom, has already 
a large dissent within its bosom. The hospitality of the saints was dwelt upon 
with a satisfaction somewhat at variance with the highly-coloured pictures found 
in books of the hardships endured by Mormon missionaries, Every speaker 
insisted briefly, but with a wearisome sameness, on the common-places of Mormon 
doctrine, and ended with a blessing ‘in the name of Jesus Christ, Amen;’ the 
Amen being echoed in tones expressive of various degrees of applause. Then came 
the Presidents of the Conferences of London, Essex, and Kent. (The stronger 
organization of Wales and the North meets at Liverpool, the head-quarters of Mor- 
monism in England), From them we gathered the following statistics: London 
has ten branches (i.e. congregations), ninety-three elders, fifty-four priests, twenty- 
one deacons, 1030 members on the books, of whom from thirty to forty are 
missing. We were struck with the large proportion of office-bearers, and also with the 
fact that while 110 converts were baptised in the course of the year, forty-four were 
excommunicated. Here is a measure of the hold that Mormonism has on London. 
The money raised in the year has been (omitting odd shillings and pence) for 
tithes (which, we believe, go to the building-fand for the intgieh 1102. ; missions, 
3371.; books, 101l.; individual emigration, 613/.; all remitted to Liverpool, 
except what has been retained for the support of the ministry and for rent of 
meeting-rooms, the latter item amounting to 200]. It was added that this year's 
emigration would be small, as no teams are coming down from Utah to the plains, 
but great preparations are making for 1868, when all the Mormons were earnestly 
exhorted ‘to clear out from this land to their home g the mountains,’ a desire 
in which most English ‘ Gentiles’ will sympathise. No statistics were given for 
Essex; but Kent has ten branches, thirty-eight elders, seventeen priests, thirteen 
teachers, eight deacons; five have been excommunicated, and two have died 
during the year; thirty-six have emigrated; forty-one have been baptised: total 
of 
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Art. IX.—1. Report of the Select Committee of the House of 
Lords on Railway Companies’ Borrowing Powers. 1864. 

2. Table of the Statutes passed in the First Session of the Nine- 
teenth Parliament of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and 
Ireland. 

3. The Standing Orders of the House of Commons. 1867. 

4, The Standing Orders of the House of Lords. 1867. 

5. ‘Gardner v. the London, Chatham, and Dover Railway.’ 
Judgment of Lords Justices Turner and Cairns. 1867. 

6. Facts for the Times. No. 2.—Railway Finance. Reprinted 
(by permission) from ‘ The Pall Mall Gazette.’ By ‘ B.’ 1867. 


| gyre in the case of railway companies is a new 

feature in the commercial world, and it has taken everybody 
by surprise. There are so many reasons why it ought never to 
have occurred, that it has been almost unprovided for in the 
statutes, and at all events its results, which are not even yet 
quite apparent, have never been foreseen by the public or by 
investors. This supposed immunity from a fate not very un- 
usual with other joint-stock enterprises is due, in a great degree, 
to the nature of the business carried on. A railway can never, 





of members and officers, 422. Annual income 2041. 15s. 7d., composed of—tithes, 
471, 8s. 4d.; sale of books, 36l. 8s. 114d.; individual emigration, 197. 15s, 10d. 
(these sums have been sent to Liverpool); poor fund, 11. 2s. 7d. (all expended 
save 11s, 103d.); mission fund, 891. 19s. ludd., of which 631. 13s. 1ld, were 
expended for rent, and 26l. 5s, 11}d. for the support of elders. These items will 
show the care with which their finance is managed. It was stated that many of 
the families contributing these sums have such wages that, after allowing Id. per 
head for each meal, only 1s. is left for firing, clothing, rent, and the like. 

The chief feature of the afternoon’s proceedings was the formal submission by 
Apostle Orson Pratt to the votes of the Assembly of the several officers and councils 
of the church, from ‘ Brigham, the Prophet and Revelator,’ downwards, The 
show of hands following each proposal indicated that but few strangers were 
present. The negative was not put, ‘If any are of the contrary opinion,’ said 
Orson Pratt, slily, ‘I presume the Latter-Day Saints do not wish to know the 
mind of such persons; all are entitled to religious liberty.’ The form of popular 
assent to authorities, derived entirely from revelation, was manifestly designed to 
bind the Saints—like some body of conspirators—to that obedience which was 
insisted upon with an emphasis only equalled by the appeals for money. His 
speech disappointed us as an intellectual effort; but we were struck by his 
emphatic assertion of the pretensions of Joseph Smith and his book. We had 
before seen the Bible recognised, but not opened; now it did not even appear on 
the President’s table ; but Orson Pratt held up the book of Mormon, open in his 
hand, as the standard of faith. The monotonous reiteration of the succeeding 
speeches was only varied by the bold assertion of an elder from Wales that he had 
twice cured cancer by anointing with oil and the laying on of hands. One of the 
healed is beyond the reach of enquiry, in Utah, but neither he nor his father (the 
chief witness of the miracle) has joined the church. On the whole, the meeting 
looked like a gigantic emigration agency ; and next to this, the one prevailing im- 
pression with which we left the hall was, that all was done for the glorification 
of the leaders. 
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like an unproductive mine, earn nothing at all,—and the tra- 
velling requirements of a population, although they fluctuate, 
may generally be safely reckoned on, up to a certain limit. 
So also the first cost, except in extraordinary cases, and the ex- 
penses of managing the undertaking, may be calculated with 
tolerable accuracy: under these circumstances, therefore, and 
seeing that men do not invest money without the expectation of 
a fair return, it would seem a very unlikely thing that they 
should be so far mistaken as not only to get no, return at all, 
but to be actually unable to meet the debts they have incurred. 
But the belief that railways could never fail has been still 
more fostered by the special legislative care bestowed upon 
them. The question of the formation of a railway company does 
not rest with any number of individuals, who may be inex- 
perienced, or rash, or over sanguine, It depends upon the 
formal action of impartial tribunals, appointed by Parliament, 
which investigate estimates, hear objections, and enquire into the 
prospects of the undertaking; and only suffer it to come into 
being when they have been satisfied on all these points. And 
when the line is sanctioned and the company in operation, its 
financial management is still under control: a certain capital 
has been, fixed, sufficient, according to the estimates already 
approved, for the purposes required. No more may be raised 
without leave, and no money may be borrowed, except to an 
amount also determined beforehand, and which can in no case 
exceed a third part of the capital provided, All these things 
are determined by the Special Act which authorizes the exist- 
ence of the company, and, supposing them to be faithfully ob- 
served, it follows that in every railway three-fourths of the capital 
must belong to proprietors or shareholders, who are not likely 
to have given their money without reasonable expectation of 
a profit. For a company to ‘ fail’—failure being the inability to 
pay the interest on the borrowed money—the shareholders must 

ave been so entirely at fault in their calculations that, whereas 
they can hardly have expected to get less than 5 per cent. for 
their money, and probably considerably more, it turns out that the 
amount earned is less than 1} per cent.; for even 1} per cent. 
on the original share capital would be equal to 5 on the borrowed 
fourth. Under these circumstances, since shares, whatever may 
have been the case in 1845, are not now taken up except after 
the exercise of reasonable caution, since the data for calculating 
profits are reasonably trustworthy, and since these data, more 
especially the estimate of cost, must have satisfied not only the 
shareholders, but a competent and impartial tribunal,—it is not 
to be wondered at that, until lately, the absolute failure of rail- 
way 
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way companies had gradually come to be looked upon as impos- 
sible, and consequently that the borrowed tera of the capital, 

in one word, the debentures, were regarded as perfectly safe. 
And, undoubtedly, this confidence would never have been 
disturbed, had the intentions of the legislature been carried out, 
as they stand in the financial provisions of Acts of Parliament. 
That they have not been so carried out, the history of the last 
thirty years will abundantly prove. Whatever efforts have been 
made from time to time to render them more stringent, the 
means of evasion have always been found; and some eminent 
lawyers have now given it as their opinion that, practically, such 
provisions cannot be enforced at all. To take first the case of 
the most important of these provisions :—The rule with respect to 
debentures is, that they may only be issued to the amount of one- 
third of the share capital, and they may not be issued at all until 
one-half of the latter shall have been paid up and expended on 
the undertaking. This rule has always been embodied in the 
Standing Orders of both Houses of Parliament; and it is repeated 
in every special act, the borrowing powers being invariably fixed at 
one-third of the proposed capital. But, although by these clauses 
the loans on mortgage are thus limited (the few cases of over-issue 
of debentures that have taken place not being of sufficient amount 
to be worth considering here) yet other and irregular modes of 
borrowing have been resorted to at various times. Thus in the 
Act for the Regulation of Railways passed in 1844, we find it 
recited that ‘many companies have borrowed money in a manner 
unauthorized by their acts of incorporation, upon the security of 
“Joan notes” or other instruments purporting to give a security 
for the repayment of the principal sums borrowed at certain 
dates.’ It is consequently enacted that ‘any Company issuing 
such notes in future shall forfeit to her Majesty a sum equal to 
that in the note.’ This enactment, however, did not stop the 
practice of borrowing, but only caused it to assume a somewhat 
different form, and Mr. Lloyd, the eminent counsel, by drawing 
up the form of bond which bears his name, seems to have shewn 
companies how to borrow to nearly any amount in spite of these 
prohibitory clauses. Although it is illegal now to borrow money 
beyond a fixed amount, still, if money is owing, there is no law 
to compel payment of a debt so long as the creditor is content to 
abstain from asking for it: and a Lloyd’s bond is simply an 
agreement between a company and any person to whom they may 
owe money, whether for land or goods or services performed, that 
instead of paying at once, they are to pay in three or four years’ 
time with interest. Thus the company cannot borrow money, 
but they borrow money’s worth, which comes to the same thing. 
2K2 These 
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These bonds have been held to be perfectly legal and binding 

when given for debts actually and bond fide owing by the com- 
‘ pany, nor does it seem that it would be at all practicable to pro- 
hibit them: they are, in fact, fully recognized by an Act passed 
last session, enabling debenture holders to take precedence of 
these bonds in the claim for payment.* 

But the clause fixing the proportion of loan capital is evaded 
in other ways. To increase the loan capital is one means of 
altering the proportion, to decrease the share capital is another. 
This is done when shares are issued at a depreciation, or made 
to have a nominal value which is less than their real value ; 
debentures are then brought out to the amount of one-third of 
the nominal share capital ; and these debentures, therefore, bear 
a much higher proportion to what the capital is really worth. 
Debenture-holders are thus placed in a false position, for while 
they are led to suppose that they have at their back a sum of 
money equal to three times that which they have advanced, they 
may suddenly find that a large portion of that sum never existed 
but in name. But the parliamentary proviso, which limits the 
borrowing powers, is partly answerable for this result ; for it is that 
very proviso which has taught debenture-holders to take a false 
view of their position, and to rely upon the share capital as their 
security, whereas they ought to rely only on the earnings, which 
are unaffected by the financial operation of issuing depreciated 
shares. It has now been distinctly laid down by the Court of 
Chancery, that their only claim is on the receipts. They have no 
power to seize any portion of the rolling stock, or the fixtures, 
or even the surplus land; and their only remedy is to get a 
receiver of the income appointed by the Court. Whether the 
making of a line may have cost 100,000/., or whether a nominal 
sum of 100,0007. has been assigned to an undertaking which 
really cost only 50,0002, is immaterial as affecting the annual 
value of the completed work, which is determined solely by what 
it earns. Debenture-holders have thus had, from their ignorance 
of the law, a delusive security placed before them, and the limita- 
tion clause in the Act of Parliament has helped to induce them 
to rely upon the delusion. 

These two processes, namely, Lloyd’s bonds and the issuing 
of depreciated, or to a great extent nominal, shares, have been 








* It must be carefully borne in mind that a railway company cannot borrow on 
a Lloyd's bond. If it does, the bond is void. Lloyd’s bond is merely a certificate 
or acknowledgment of indebtedness, with an engagement to py interest on the 


debt. But if there is no debt bond fide owing when the bond is given, but the 


bond is given for a contemporaneous loan, the bond is clearly void. That is the 
practical objection to capitalists lending money on Lloyd's bonds, for it is possible 
that they were not duly issned, and if so they are void as being ultra vires. 
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the principal features of the ‘financing’ of the so-called ‘ con- 
tractors’ lines.’ The false value given to debenture security by 
these means has in great part contributed to the long-continued 
success and subsequent failure of the system ; for the debentures 
have often been the main stay of this sort of lines, representing, 
in fact, the one grain of wheat in the bushel of chaff, or rather 
the one coin of gold against a mass of paper. The process has 
generally been somewhat as follows:—A company starting with- 
out any subscribed capital wherewith to pay for works, if, indeed, 
it may have had enough to meet preliminary expenses, agrees 
with its contractor that he shall receive payment in shares, 
which are accordingly allotted to him as rapidly as possible, until 
the amount nominally paid away is equal to half the original 
proposed share capital. Then debentures are brought out, their 
issue being thus rendered legal according to the terms of the act. 
These are placed at once, or as soon as possible, with bond fide 
holders ; although no attempt has been made so to place the 
shares, which the contractor can only make use of by obtaining 
a loan on them from some financial company, to the amount 
perhaps of about a third of their value. Having thus obtained 
money enough to meet his most pressing needs, he goes on 
taking shares as before, until the whole of the authorised issue is 
exhausted. In this case, the money spent on the undertaking at 
this stage will be represented by half the nominal capital, and 
one-half of it will consist of debentures ; while, unless the original 
estimate was double what it ought to have been, it necessarily 
follows that the line will be only half made. Here is therefore 
an unfinished undertaking mortgaged to its full value. The 
contractor must then continue the work, receiving payment in 
Lloyd’s bonds or some similar acknowledgment of indebtedness, 
or else application must be made to Parliament for further 
capital, unless by this time the public can be induced to take up 
the shares at a value exceeding that of the advance made by the 
financial company upon them. Most frequently the shares have 
been in the first instance divided into ordinary and preference, 
the latter being, of course, first disposed of, the contractor pro- 
bably guaranteeing interest on them during the construction of 
the line. Should a company thus managed succeed in com- 
pleting its line, and should the contractor (not having failed in 
the meantime) at last get all the shares off his hands, the result 
will be an unwieldy concern with a share and debenture 
capital both amounting to about twice what they ought to have 
been. It is true that the former is only apparently doubled, for 
the shares never really were at their nominal value, and the 
latter Consequently stands at a much higher proportion than the 
law 
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law intended. But the loss, though partly apparent, is also partly 
real, for much must have been consumed in interest during the 
construction of the line; much in premiums to discount and 
finance companies, in commissions on ‘bringing out’ shares, 
and in all the necessary expenses of a system so complicated 
and involving so much risk. It may safely. be affirmed that if a 
contractor’s line should at last yield a profit, it would from the 
beginning have earned at least twice as much in the hands of 
bond fide proprietors. 

Lines of this sort had become so numerous, and, when once 
in operation, they have been found to be so completely beyond 
the control of Parliament, that attempts were made in the last 
Session to check them in the first stage, by reviving the aban- 
doned system of ‘subscription contracts,’ and by requiring as a 
condition of passing a railway bill, that two-thirds of the capital 
for the undertaking should be promised beforehand. In former 
times, that is previous to the year 1858, contracts had always 
to be entered into and signed by persons undertaking to take 
shares in the project, to the amount first of one-half and after- 
wards of three-quarters of its estimated cost. The system was 
abolished principally in consequence of the difficulty of proving 
the bona fide value of the deeds, which, of course, depended 
entirely on the character and ability of the persons signing them, 
and the inquiries necessary to the proof of these points were of 
a particularly troublesome and inquisitorial nature. On the 
abandonment of these subscription contracts, the system of 
money deposits was made to take their place, the regulation now 
in force being as follows :—A sum equal to eight per cent. of the 
intended capital has to be deposited with the Court of Chancery 
previous to the application to Parliament, to remain in the cus- 
tody of that Court, in case the line is sanctioned, until one-half 
the capital is raised and expended on the undertaking. The 
object, whether of subscription contracts or deposits, is, of course, 
to afford a guarantee that the line will be made, and made within 
the time fixed by the Act. The forfeit of the deposit is the con- 
sequence of a possible abandonment before the completion of half 
the work, after which it is naturally supposed that the money already 
laid out is itself sufficient security. The object of insuring the 
speedy completion of the line is most desirable, especially in 
the interests of owners of property over whom compulsory powers 
are given; for injury is necessarily done to them by the exercise 
of such powers, and this injury is liable to be greatly increased 
by delay and uncertainty. The system of deposits cannot, how- 
ever, be said to have failed of the purpose for which it was 
intended, inasmuch as no deposit has ever been forfeitéd. In 
attempting 
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attempting to revive subscription contracts, Lord Redesdale 
had avowedly a further object, namely, to prevent such com- 
panies from coming into existence at all as might be supposed 
likely to adopt the above described ‘financing.’ The intention 
was not carried out, but a step was taken in that direction. It 
is in future to be a condition, that the deposit should be made 
in the names of subscribers or shareholders who are not to sell 
or transfer their portion of it so long as it remains in custody, 
and who must at the end of that time take shares to the amount 
named, The effect of this will be by no means necessarily to pre- 
vent the growth of contractors’ lines, but to place an additional 
obstacle in the way of all new companies, For they are put at this 
disadvantage: whereas the shareholders in any ordinary under- 
taking subscribe their money when it is wanted and not before, 
those in a railway, at least a certain portion of them, must produce 
the money, not only before it can be made use of, but some four 
or five months at least before knowing whether their undertaking 
will be allowed to have an existence atall. The deposit is made 
in January, but the Act cannot be obtained before May, June, 
or July, as the case may be, and during all this time they must 
lend their money on the chance of success in their application 
to Parliament. If successful, they must further allow it to be 
locked up for perhaps two or three years until half the line is 
made, for, whatever individual circumstances may require, the 
shares are not to be transferred until the release of the deposit. 
This system also creates a preference in favour of old as against 
new companies, for, in the case of an old company promoting a new 
line, the deposit is only required while the bill is pending, and 
the company then get it back on entering into a bond to complete 
the new work by the time specified under a penalty of 50/. a day. 
The results, therefore of subscription contracts, if real, which 
they never used to be, or of subscribed deposits as now introduced, 
would be about the same in both cases: namely, as regards capi- 
talists, to discourage them from investing in railways ; as regards 
the old companies, to strengthen their monopolies; and as regards 
contractors’ lines, only to restrain them in as much as they impede 
all new projects, including this class among the rest. 

And when we speak of contractors’ lines as though they ought 
to be restrained, we do not mean lines in which shares are bond fide 
taken by contractors ; but those in which, by means of a compli- 
cated system of nominal capital, issues at a rebate, and so on, the 
public are induced to subscribe in the form of debentures and 
preference shares, to which a fictitious value is attributed. It is 
nothing against a railway that a contractor should take shares in 
it, he being the person who is best able to understand its value ; 

‘ nor 
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nor is it any disadvantage that the man who constructs an im- 
portant and difficult undertaking should have a pecuniary interest 
in doing his work well. Itis because of the system of ‘ financing’ 
that has grown up in connection with them, that contractors’ lines 
have acquired their present bad name, and have been to some 
extent the cause of the monetary crisis of last year. Since the 
panic of 1845 and 1846 the public have hardly ever ventured to 
take original shares, and they wait for the construction of even the 
soundest and most promising line; whereas preference shares, 
bearing guaranteed interest, and capable of immediate realisation, 
have generally found a ready market. Hence contractors have been 
enabled to start projects which would never have been undertaken 
otherwise, and they have repaid themselves for their advances after- 
wards, when, the railway being made and the profits brought fairly 
within view, the public became willing to invest in what they 
had previously feared to touch. Had this process continued,— 
the contractors merely supplying the places left vacant by the 
timidity of other investors, and constructing railways at their 
own cost, a little in advance of what other capitalists would have 
done,—the country would have reaped an almost unmixed benefit ; 
but, unfortunately, other forces caused the ball to roll too rapidly. 
The ingenuity of financiers, the ease with which debentures got 
taken through misapprehension of the true nature of their 
security, the facility with which, in unscrupulous hands, a 
system of depreciated issues and temporary loans unknown to 
shareholders gave fictitious values to the stocks brought out,— 
all these means helped to float more and more lines year after 
year, till at last there came a crisis little less disastrous in its con- 
sequences than that of twenty years ago. 
he control exercised by the Legislature has been clearly in- 
effectual to prevent the growth of this bad system of ‘ financing,’ 
and indeed, by giving a delusive appearance of security to deben- 
ture loans, it has to some extent assisted in its development. Nor 
is it easy to see how this could be otherwise, inasmuch as Lloyd’s 
bonds, when given as already explained, are acknowledged to be 
legal, and the ablest lawyers have stated their opinion that it is im- 
possible by any laws so to interfere between debtors and creditors 
as to prohibit such arrangements, made between them by mutual 
consent. Nor can‘the incurring of debts to general and unsecured 
creditors be prevented, and the present condition of the London, 
Chatham, and Dover Railway shows that this very kind of debt, 
over which the Legislature has no power, is that by which alone 
the public are in danger of being interfered with in their use of 
the line. Since, then, the legislative restrictions are ineffectual 
in restraining bad companies, let us inquire what their effect is 
on 
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on bona fide and well-conducted undertakings. The limitation of 
the borrowing powers is a restriction to which no other kind 
of business is subject, and which may act injuriously upon even 
the best concerns; for, if a company, by expending a certain 
sum of money, sees its way clearly to a profit exceeding the in- 
terest on that sum, and if parties are willing to lend the money 
for that purpose, then the law which prohibits such a transaction 
fetters the company in the legitimate management of its affairs, 
Freehold property can generally be mortgaged to about three- 
fourths of its value; and that the limit of one-third in the case 
of railways is low, is shown by two facts—one being that the 
best-conducted and best-paying lines have always issued de- 
bentures to the full parliamentary limit, and have never fallen 
below it, although the circumstances are different in each case— 
and the other, that lines which, starting wholly or partially as 
contractors’ lines, have really borrowed very much more, have 
nevertheless been brought to a successful issue. But Parliament 
not only fixes the proportion of share and loan capital, but the 
actual amount of each, according to the estimate placed before 
it. Estimates, however, although great care is now always given 
to their investigation, may after all turn out to be insufficient ; 
or, even if sufficient to provide for all that was originally in- 
tended, subsequent circumstances may arise to render further 
outlay desirable. A traffic, for instance, exceeding previous 
expectations may necessitate further accommodation. Now we 
see one of the disadvantages to which railway companies are 
subject, and from which all others are exempt. The capital 
having been already determined by the Act, no more can be 
raised without a fresh application to Parliament, and this in- 
volves both expense and delay. The company, in the first 
instance, sought to obtain compulsory powers over private pro- 
perty, and therefore a parliamentary inquiry at that time was 
necessary ; but more money may now be wanted to improve 
stations, to provide more comfortable carriages, or more powerful 
engines in order to run faster trains, or for any other purpose for 
the accommodation of the public, but not involving rights over 
other persons, nor anything else for which legislative sanction 
could ordinarily be required. For such a purpose any other 
joint-stock company would only have to cal] its members to- 
gether at a special meeting, and, with the consent of three- 
fourths of them, proceed to act at once; but the railway, being 
under special control in these respects, must submit to the 
expense and uncertainty which attend the passing of a Bill 
through Parliament, must determine on its course of action 
in November (the time fixed for issuing preliminary notices), 
must 
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must wait about six months for the Act, and then take the chance 
of the state of the money-market at that time, instead of being 
able to choose its own time in the first instance. Any alteration, 
too, of the terms under which capital is to be raised neces- 
sitates an application for parliamentary sanction. No preference 
shares of any kind can be issued without this, even with the 
unanimous consent of the original proprietors, When, therefore, 
a company is in financial difficulties—that is to say, is unable, 
after its works are considerably advanced, to get the rest of its 
shares taken up—although the course obviously involving least 
loss to the shareholders is to offer a preferential dividend, so as 
to get the remaining capital, complete the work, and begin earn- 
ing a profit at once, still that course cannot be adopted without 
all the delay, expense, and uncertainty previously referred to. One 
effect of these things is, that companies wanting money are led 
to obtain it by temporary loans of a kind never intended by Par- 
liament, and probably bearing a high rate of interest in anticipa- 
tion of raising capital by parliamentary sanction. 

And, we would now proceed to inquire, on what principle 
are railway companies treated in these respects differently from 


other joint-stock undertakings? They have to go to Parlia-' 


ment for compulsory powers to take private property, powers 
which, being of an extraordinary nature, can obviously be 
granted only by the Legislature, and should not be granted unless 
in a case of clear public necessity. The question for consider- 
ation by the Legislature is, whether the probable advantages to 
the public are sufficient to outweigh the probable injuries to pri- 
vate persons; there is no reason why any other question should 
be entertained, except in so far as it bears upon this. The ques- 
tion of public advantage, however, involves two or three things: 
one being, that the line should be completed and opened within 
a reasonable time, otherwise there is no public advantage at all ; 
and another, that the charges for use and conveyance upon it, 
when made, shall not be unduly high, and that reasonable ac- 
commodation shall be afforded. Hence maximum rates for all 
kinds of traffic are inserted in Railway Acts, and certain pro- 
visions are also made for public accommodation. These latter 
are not numerous; it is required, for instance, that at least one 
train every day should convey passengers between all stations at 
the lowest regulated fare. It is required also that special 
facilities shall be given for the conveyance of troops and of mails, 
and that all proper precautions shall be taken to ensure the public 
safety. Further regulations than these as to fares and conduct of 
traffic are not generally made, because it is unadvisable to fetter the 
management, and because the law of supply and demand, assisted 
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by wholesome competition, is, after all, the best regulator ; but, if 
clauses requiring particular accommodation in these respects 
should be at any time inserted in special Acts, such a proceeding 
would be perfectly legitimate on the part of the Legislature, on 
the ground that without such accommodation there would not be 
sufficient public benefit to justify the interference with private 
property. But while the conduct of traffic affects the public, and 
is almost entirely left to the companies, the financial arrange- 
ments are made the subject of Government regulation, and they 
affect only the shareholders. Whether the shareholders make a 
profit or not, or whether one class of them is preferred before 
another class, is perfectly immaterial to the public who use the 
line, and on whose behalf Parliament allowed it te be made. It 
is, of course, very desirable that a man who invests his money in 
works of public utility should get a good return for it; it is also 
very desirable that he should not lose it in any other kind of 
speculation, that he should not waste it in extravagant living, or 
gamble it away; it is very desirable that he should not injure 
his health by working, or by drinking, or by eating opium, or 
risk his life by climbing mountains without guides, or crossing 
the Atlantic in a canoe ; but it is not the province of the Legis- 
lature to interfere with any of these things. There is no law 
against a man taking all his money in sovereigns, and throwing 
them into the sea, or getting rid of it in any other way that 
injures no one but himself; least of all should he be deterred 
from laying it out on an undertaking, which, if not remunerative, 
must at least have been deliberately declared by both branches 

of the Legislature to be ‘of public and local advantage.’ 
Admitting, however, as is almost universally admitted, that 
the control exercised by Parliament is intended in the interest of 
the public and not in that of the proprietors, is there any ground 
for the distinction between railway and other companies? Com- 
pare a railway company with a steam navigation company: both 
may be equally great undertakings, judging by the amount of capi- 
tal and revenue concerned and the pecuniary interests involved— 
both are entrusted with the lives of their passengers, both under- 
take the conveyance of mails. Is there any reason why the 
Government should interfere in the financial management of the 
one rather than of the other? Does the fact that the highway 
of the one is the ocean, and that of the other a road which the 
Goverriment gave leave to make, afford any ground for making a 
distinction in this respect? There is only one case, indeed, in 
which the financial condition of either company can affect the 
public, and that is the extreme case of its becoming bankrupt, 
and so failing to carry on its business at all. And this can only 
happen, 
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happen, as it now appears, when not only shareholders and deben- 
ture-holders are alike unpaid, but the actual working expenses are 
not met. For the debenture-holders can have no power to stop 
the working of a line, only execution creditors can interfere with 
that : it follows, therefore, that the regulation by Government of 
the railway companies’ financial management, if intended to be 
exercised in the interest of the public, can only be designed to pre- 
vent a management resulting in actual failure, for it is not required 
for any purpose short of this. This actual failure, too, can be 
produced only by a class of debts which no law, special or 
general, can prevent a company from incurring, and with the 
enforcement of which, until within the last few months, no 
legislator ever thought of interfering. 

A Bill has been recently introduced by Lord Redesdale, pro- 
posing for a limited period to prohibit creditors of any kind 
from taking proceedings against railways. That such a measure 
should have been brought forward at all proves two things ; 
first, that all existing regulations have failed to prevent com- 
panies from falling into such a state of insolvency that the public 
are in imminent danger of being deprived of the use of the lines ; 
and secondly that, in order to avert such a result in future, it will 
be necessary to make special laws, not only for shareholders and 
bondholders, but for every person who may have occasion to 
transact any kind of business with a railway company. And 
in this particular case the special Jaw, in order to be effectual, 
must be retrospective in its action. The injustice of denying the 
ordinary remedies for debt to landowners who have already 
parted with their lands, or traders who have already parted with 
their goods, on the faith of being able to have recourse to those 
remedies, is apparent. It is doubtful whether any case of public 
necessity could be held to justify such a proceeding. Apart, 
however, from the retrospective action proposed by this particular 
measure, which has since been withdrawn, in consequence of the 
disapproval it met with in the House of Lords, let us consider what 
would be the effect of a similar law which might be prospective 
merely, and which should prevent in future the recovery of debts 
against railway companies by execution upon their property. The 
consequence of the passing of such a law would be that all rail- 
ways would be generally distrusted, commercial houses would 
avoid doing business with them as much as possible, such business 
would be Jooked upon as primé facie of a ‘bad’ or ‘doubtful’ 
character. . The companies, with the exception, perhaps, of some 
of the longest established and most successful, would have the 
greatest difficulty in getting goods supplied to them on credit, 
and in some way or other would always have to pay more ~ 
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that accommodation : their privilege of exemption from execution 
would thus cost them very dear, although there might never have 
been the slightest fear of their being exposed to such a proceeding. 
And yet, if the Legislature is to continue to take upon itself the 
duty of preventing railways from becoming embarrassed by 
debts, something of this kind must be done. Either it must 
be made illegal for them to receive goods without paying cash, or 
the means of enforcing the payment afterwards must be denied 
to the creditor. The futility of any attempt to carry out the 
former of these two measures is obvious: the latter, therefore, is 
the only course that remains; and, in order to save some two 
or three insolvent companies from being proceeded against to 
extremities, a manifest injury would be done, and a slur cast 
upon the reputation of all. Nevertheless, we repeat, if the 
principle of parliamentary interference with the finance of rail- 
ways is, that the public may be secured in their use of the line, 
and if that principle is to be carried out, some action with 
reference to general creditors must be taken. It is useless to 
frame Act after Act to regulate capital and limit debts to bond- 
holders, and then to stop short of the one class of creditors 
who alone have power by the enforcement of their claims to 

hinder, or even stop entirely, the public use of the undertaking. 
Although, however, the claims of general creditors are those 
which press most seriously on the embarrassed railways, and 
which alone threaten to interfere directly with their public 
utility, this class of debts has not in any case contributed very 
materially towards causing their embarrassment. The proximate 
cause has been in every instance inability to meet the principal 
of debentures falling due. And to do this is at times a difficulty 
with even the best companies. Five-sixths of the railway 
mortgage debt consists of terminable debentures, issued generally 
for periods of three, five, or seven years; and at the end of that 
time they have necessarily to be renewed either with the same or 
different holders. In the earliest times it was supposed that these 
debts would only be incurred for temporary purposes, namely, 
for the completion of the undertaking, and for furnishing it with 
rolling stock, &c., and that they would then be paid off. This 
idea was soon shown to be a fallacy ; all companies have renewed 
their debentures from time to time as they came due, and have 
no intention whatever of paying them off, and there is no reason 
that they should, any more than that the country should pay off 
the National Debt. But even the Government might fall into 
difficulties, if five-sixths of the National Debt consisted of Ex- 
chequer Bills and half of them were returnable at once in a time 
of pressure. Just so the railway companies, which have no diffi- 
culty 
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culty at all in paying the interest on their debt, cannot be ex- 

cted to be ready with the principal; nor is it necessary that 
they should be so in ordinary times, for when the bonds come 
due, if the original holders do not care to continue them, then 
plenty of other lenders may be found. But when there comes a 
time of great depression in the commercial world, even those 
who have most confidence in the railway are likely to want their 
money, there being opportunities on all sides of lending it to 
greater advantage. Under these circumstances, they can of 
course only be induced to renew their loans by the offer of a 
much higher rate of interest ; in fact, with the extremely variable 
state of our money market, and the violent panics to which it is 
occasionally subject, the whole system of terminable debentures 
is little better than a lottery, as the profit to be derived from 
the transaction depends entirely on the condition of the market 
when the time comes for their renewal. If this occurs in a 
prosperous season, the company are the winners, as they can 
renew at a reduced rate. The lender, on the contrary, is the 
winner of a high prize if the bonds expire in the midst of a 
panic, and he can really get his money, for then he has a sum 
of ready money just when he can get ten or twelve per cent. 
for it elsewhere, or invest it in any kind of stock or shares at 
much below their ordinary value. The company, however, must 
endeavour to get their debentures taken up somehow ; and even 
if they are fortunate enough to be able to do so, they have to 
pay the penalty of heavy premiums and commissions and a high 
rate of interest for the next five years, through the accident of the 
bonds having fallen due at an unfavourable time. 

A debenture stock, that is a stock on’ which the. payment of 
the interest is compulsory and may be enforced by legal process, 
while the principal is bought and sold like any other stock, is 
free from all these objections. Unfortunately, however, debenture 
stocks form a very small part indeed of the mortgage debt of 
railway companies, and the Legislature has made no distinction 
between them and other mortgages in respect of the amount that 
may be issued. Debenture stocks may be brought out in the 
place of debentures, or the latter may be converted into the former, 
but the issue must still be limited to one-third of the share capital. 
The loan capital of one company may consist of four per cent. 
debenture stock, and that of another of bonds bearing six per 
cent. interest, all ‘maturing’ at once; still the parliamentary 
provisions treat them alike, and, for the supposed benefit of the 
company, limit them alike in amount. But it is manifest that 
any proportion of debenture stock, however large, could never 
be productive of the evils which may be occasioned by even a 
very 
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very small number of terminable debentures requiring renewal 
at an inconvenient time. The present is such a time, the worst, 
in fact, that has ever occurred in railway history. Two causes 
having combined to make it ‘so; first, the general depression 
consequent on the late commercial crisis, and secondly, the 
interpretation recently put upon the law affecting the security of 
debenture-holders,—an interpretation quite unexpected by the 
latter, though not by lawyers. Consequently, the difficulty of 
renewing debentures is just now very great, even with some of 
the lines that have paid fair dividends. The effect of this state 
of things on debenture-stocks would be merely to cause a fall 
in their values; it is different, however, with the terminable 
loans. The lenders refuse to renew, and withdraw their money, 
and as soon as it is known that a good many of them are doing 
80, or proposing to do so, alarm is occasioned, and all hasten to 
adopt the same course as soon as they have the opportunity, 
while, of course, new lenders are afraid to offer. The effect is 
like that of a run on a bank by the depositors; it is more 
gradual, but it is a process which no company could stand 
against if continued sufficiently long. . 

In order to afford one means of winning back public confi- 
dence, a Bill is under consideration for giving to debenture- 
holders that which, previously to the recent decisions, they 
generally supposed themselves to have, namely, a lien upon the 
rolling stock, &c.: that is, to alter the contract between two 
parties by giving to one an advantage to which he is not entitled 
by the terms of his bargain. As companies, in our opinion, should 
be free to manage their own financial affairs, there can be no reason 
why they should not borrow on any security it may be necessary 
for them to offer, although it would be better for themselves that 
their trade profits should be considered a sufficient one. And 
in fact it is far more in imagination than in reality that any 
power of seizure can benefit the bondholders, This power would 
be to them something like the parapet on a railway bridge. It 
would look very dangerous if there were nothing between the 
trains and the river, but were the engines and carriages really to 
get off the line and come against it, it would not save them for 
an instant from going over. So the rolling stock and moveable 
chattels of a railway could never really repay the bondholders ; 
their entire value is not equal to half the debenture capital, even 
where this does not, as with the Chatham and other involved 
lines, exceed its proper proportion ; and its seizure would, conse- 
quently, be of little benefit, except indeed to some few bond- 
holders who might succeed in stealing a march upon the others, 
and who would thereby make it impossible for another farthing 
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to be earned for the others’ benefit. It is very doubtful, there- 
fore, whether a Bill like that proposed by Mr. Watkin, should it 
become law, would do much to restore confidence where it is 
already impaired, and, should the companies still not succeed in 
getting the accommodation, it will only place them in a worse 
sition than before in the case of failure. As for any direct 
interference by the Government in the matter, it is difficult to 
see how such interference could be of avail, unless it assumed 
the form either of guaranteeing interest, or of purchasing the 
debentures themselves, either with or without their conversion 
into stock. If suffering be caused by panic, rather than by mis- 
management, and the Government possess the means of allaying 
that panic, it is no doubt their duty to do so, even, for instance, 
by such a proceeding as the suspension of the Bank Charter 
Act; but it is quite a different thing for them to take upon 
themselves the debts of companies, even the most deserving or 
the most useful to the public. It is alleged that the loans 
would only have to be held for a short time, and could soon be 
placed again in the hands of the public, and in the much 
improved form of a debenture stock, but this is a thing which it 
is impossible to predict; the public might remain for a long 
time indisposed to offer, and it is difficult to tell what pro- 
ceedings might be adopted by companies in receipt of Govern- 
ment aid, and by others which would have an equal right to 
expect it. The system, once begun, might become as perma- 
nent as that of the debentures themselves, they having been also 
originally looked upon as a temporary expedient ; and so the 
. credit of the country might be pledged to any extent to maintain 
the undertakings of private and often speculative investors, 
Failing, however, to see what more the Government can do 
in the present crisis, let us return to the question how far their 
action in the past has tended to produce or to avert this crisis. 
What have they done? They have regulated the capital of the 
companies, and, besides having a vetoing power with regard to 
every fresh arrangement of it, they have caused delay and ex- 
pense. They have tried to limit the amount of mortgage debts ; 
but they have failed in practice to secure any adherence to that 
limit: all who have wanted to evade it have been able to do so, 
while those outside have depended on its being complied with. 
They have tried to control the financial management; and yet a 
management has been adopted which has resulted in some cases 
in actual bankruptcy, and when the bankruptcy has come, the 
only danger to the public is caused by a class of debts which are 
out of their power, and, indeed, it is to be hoped, will continue 
to be out of their power. And now, to take another view of the 
subject, 
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subject, let us see the amount of trouble that is occasioned in 
Parliament by all this special regulation. About a fourth 
part of each railway Bill, on the average, consists of financial 
clauses, and in addition to this a considerable proportion of 
every year’s Bills are exclusively financial, old companies having 
frequently to come before Parliament year after year for these 
purposes only. To take the Bills passed in the last session: 
there were 363 local and personal Acts in all, whereof 203 had 
reference to railways—some 75 of the latter being entirely capital 
Acts; taking, therefore, the whole of these 75, and a fourth part 
of the remaining 128, we obtain a total of 107 out of 363. The 
number of public Acts of the same year was 122 ; including these, 
therefore, we have a proportion of 107 out of 485, that is to say, 
nearly one-fourth part of the legislation of the past session was 
effected for the purpose of controlling the financial management 
of one particular class of companies, Our observations have been 
confined to railways; but were we to include other public works 
—such as harbours, gas and water works—to which, in all essen- 
tial particulars, the same regulations apply, the proportion would 
probably become a third instead of a fourth. And all this special 
legislation forms a constantly increasing mass; in fact, it seems 
likely to increase from year to year in a geometrical ratio, 
Suppose now that this complicated system were abandoned, and 
that railways, having to obtain special laws so far only as they 
require special powers, were in other respects put on the same 
footing as ordinary joint-stock undertakings, what would be the 
consequences? No financial clauses would appear in Bills at all ; 
estimates of original capital would be stated and proved as at 
present, and could be taken into account in deciding on the merits 
of the case, but would not be inserted in the Acts. The capital 
so determined would be registered, as in the case of other com- 
panies, and as, in fact, the loan capital of railway companies is 
already: more money could not be raised, except by consent of 
three-fourths of the shareholders, at a special meeting; when, 
however, such a step became desirable in the opinion of the great 
body of proprietors, it could be adopted at once irrespective of 
the time of year, and without the delay and expense of Parlia- 
mentary proceedings. Debenture loans would be issued by consent 
of the shareholders, and they would be registered. Their propor- 
tion to the share capital would be apparent from the register, 
though no longer limited to one-third; intending investors would, 
like mortgagees of any other property, ascertain their position for 
themselves, instead of accepting the delusive security afforded by 
limitation clauses, which, in their true intent and meaning, never 
are or can be enforced, The debentures of good companies 
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would always be the sound investments that they are at present. 
Members of Parliament would be relieved from a part of the 
somewhat uncongenial labours now forced upon them, and the 
statute book in future years would be diminished by one-fourth 
of its bulk. All these results would be brought about by the 
withdrawal of the Legislature from a position assumed with the 
best, although mistaken, intentions, fs wee assumed originally 
at a time when not only railways, but joint-stock enterprises of 
every kind, were objects of distrust and aversion, and when direct 
Government regulation seemed necessary to the existence of such 
undertakings; it has been maintained ever since with various 
alterations, amidst complete changes of public opinion and of 
surrounding circumstances, but its good objects have ever failed to 
be secured, while evil results have been more and more apparent. 

In order to meet this state of things, a measure entirely differ- 
ent from that here suggested has been from time to time recom- 
mended, namely, that the Government should undertake the 
management of the railway debt, or the management and owner- 
ship of the railways themselves. Such a course would involve 
many results, both good and bad, which it is not at all easy to 
foresee ; but one thing is certain: there is no satisfactory middle 
course. Debenture-holders can only be efficiently protected by 
a guarantee of their interest, and shareholders must either look 
after their own affairs, or have the audit and management taken 
entirely out of their hands, It is needless to say that rail- 
ways have conferred very great advantages upon the country 
—advantages that can only be duly appreciated by imagining 
their absence. It is for the interest of the country that they should 
go on and prosper, but that they should go on steadily and surely, 
not with periods of spasmodic activity, to be followed by intervals 
of entire cessation and want of confidence. They have not been 
made too rapidly for the legitimate wants of the population. 
But for bad and wasteful ‘financing’ and ruinous contests be- 
tween companies, there is hardly a line that would not pay at 
the present moment. It is most important that the public should 
not be led to invest in bad undertakings, through misconception 
of the value of particular securities. It is most important, on the 
other hand, that capital should not be driven away from works of 
public utility through special and onerous conditions as to the 
manner of subscription, The legislative restrictions have con- 
tributed to both these results: their abolition, in other words, the 
entire removal of both undue protection and undue interference, 
would best assist in placing matters once more on their proper 


footing. 
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Art. X.—1. Supplementary Despatches of the Duke of Wellington, 
Vols. 6, 7, 8. 1860, 1861. 

2. Correspondance de Napoleon Ter.’ Publiée par ordre de ’Em- 

pereur Napoleon III. Tomes XIX., XX. Paris, 1866. 


N 1808 all England looked instinctively and hopefully to- 

wards the Spanish Peninsula. Mr. Sheridan and Mr. Canning 

well expressed the public feeling in parliament on the 15th of 
June. Sheridan said— 

‘There had never existed so happy an opportunity for Great Britain 
to strike a bold stroke for the rescue of the world. Hitherto Buona- 
parte had run a victorious race because he had contended against 
princes without dignity, ministers without wisdom, and countries 
where the people were indifferent as to his success... . . Now was 
the time to stand up, fully and fairly, for the deliverance of Europe.’ 


Canning replied— 
‘ With regard to this noble struggle against the unexampled atrocity 
of France,’ that ‘there was the strongest disposition on the part of the 


Government to afford every practicable aid in a contest so magnani- 
mous ; 


and added,— 


‘In this contest wherein Spain had embarked no interest could be 
so purely British as Spanish success, no conquest so advantageous for 
Great Britain, as conquering from France the complete integrity of 
the Spanish dominions in every quarter of the world.’ 


But in 1809 the aspect of affairs was sufliciently gloomy. 
The star of Napoleon was still in the ascendant. The kings of 
Europe were at his feet, and their armies at his disposal. Stung 
by the defeat of Vimiero, he poured fresh masses of troops into 
Spain. Placing himself at their head, he scattered the Spanish 
forces, and reigned supreme in the palace at Madrid. Our first 
serious attempt after the convention of Cintra ended in failure. 
The victory of Corunna by no means compensated for Sir John 
Moore’s disastrous retreat and glorious death. Sir John Cradock 
expected instructions to evacuate Lisbon. The Opposition in 
Parliament declared the French Emperor to be invincible by land, 
and ultimate success in such a contest to be impossible. But 
Sir Arthur Wellesley supported the opposite opinion of the 
Ministers, by saying, in his memorandum of 7th March, 
1809, ‘I have always been of opinion that Portugal might be 
defended, whatever might be the result of the contest in Spain ;’ 
and Lord Castlereagh prevailed upon his colleagues to appoint 
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the destined victor to the chief command in the Peninsula just 
as Napoleon believed the war to be at an end. 

Strong measures and immediate success were necessary, alike 
to revive sinking hopes and combat unscrupulous opposition in 
England, to encourage and quiet the sanguine Portuguese, and 
to arouse the defeated patriots of Spain to fresh exertion, When 
Wellesley reached Lisbon on the 22nd April, Soult was on 
his north at Oporto with 20,000 men, endeavouring to communi- 
cate with Spain through Tras-os-Montes ; and Lapisse had joined 
Victor at Merida on the east, raising the numbers under that 
Marshal to 30,000 combatants. Wellesley proposed, as he wrote 
to Lord Castlereagh on the 27th April— 


‘forthwith to move to the northward’ in the first instance, and then 
‘as soon as the enemy shall have evacuated the north of Portugal, it is 
my intention to return to the eastern frontier of the kingdom, and to 
co-operate with the Spanish general, Cuesta (who was at Llerena), 
against the army of Marshal Victor.’ 


He was further influenced in carrying out his plans by the 
important intelligence of D’Argenton’s conspiracy. He heard 
on the 25th from General Beresford, at Lisbon, of ‘a disposi- 
tion in the officers of Soult’s army to revolt,’ and to seize 
‘ Soult and the other principal officers of the army ;’ and he had 
an interview with Captain d’Argenton the same evening on that 
subject. He reported upon it at length to Lord Castlereagh in 
two letters, on the 27th April,* and the 15th May.t He wrote, 
‘1 fully believe in the intentions of the French officers to revolt ;’ 
and, in expressing a doubt of their success, ‘ In case there should 
be an opportunity, I should not wait for a revolt, but shall try my 
own means of subduing Soult.’ And further, ‘ If this army should 
revolt, or at all events, 1 anxiously recommend you to set all 
your emissaries to work in France. I have no doubt of the 
detestation of Buonaparte by the people of that country.’ 

It was thus that from the outset Sir Arthur Wellesley, having 
the main object always before him, allowed no opportunity to 
escape, and left no stone unturned which could contribute to 
success, His knack of obtaining intelligence, and his prompti- 
tude in acting upon it, were always prominent features of his 
character. And he had excellent opportunities in the Peninsula, 
where spies were of all ranks and classes of society. At Madrid 
a Spanish marquesa was in communication with Lord Wellington, 
to whom she sent valuable information. But this patriotic lady, 


when asked which she preferred, the English or French, replied, 
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she would like to see the latter hung con Jas tripas of the 
former.* Just as in youth he ‘ became acquainted in all sorts 
of odd ways with what passed around him,’ so also in manhood 
and in high stations his powers of imbibing and assimilating 
information enabled him to form so sound a judgment, and to 
act with such marvellous sagacity in all his campaigns, His 
eyes and ears were always open ; and his quick perception, 
instant application, and instinctive adaptation of means to ends, 
enabled him to surmount all difficulties. 

These qualities were conspicuous in the memorable passage of 
the Douro. The British forces marched more than eighty miles 
in four days, and, driving the French before them, reached that 
river on the 12th of May, to find that the bridge had been de- 
stroyed on the previous night. Soult naturally believed himself 
to be secure for the moment, and prepared fora retreat. It would 
hardly have occurred to any General but Wellesley to attempt 
the passage of a river, 300 yards wide, with such an absence of 
means, in the face of an almost equal enemy. ‘The result of 
this most brilliant operation was the loss of a ‘large proportion of 
Soult’s army, with all his guns and baggage, in his retreat 
across the mountains towards Orense ; Beresford having, in ably 
carrying out the views of his chief, defeated Loison, and cut off 
Soult’s line of retreat by Amarante. 

But the difficulties with which Sir Arthur had so constantly 
to contend began soon to be felt. His enemies never gave him 
so much trouble as his friends. His losses in the field—228 
killed, wounded, and missing—had been small for the results 
obtained ; but he had 4000 British soldiers in hospital, and he 
writes from Coimbra, on the 31st May, to Mr. Villiers :— 


‘We are terribly distressed for money. I am convinced that 
300,000/. would not pay our debts; and two months’ pay is due to the 
army. I suspect the Ministers in England are very indifferent to our 
operations in this country.’ 


The disorganization of his army, also, was very great; and he 
says in the same letter :— 

‘I have long been of opinion that a British army could bear neither 
success nor failure, and I have had manifest proofs of the truth of this 
opinion in the first of its branches in the recent conduct of the soldiers 
of this army.’ 


He had to combine his operations, also, with a Spanish army, 
commanded by a Spanish General, and he was prevented from 
advancing against ictor and towards Madrid until the 27th of 
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June, forty-six days after his victory at Oporto. He reached 
Placencia on the 8th July with 21,000 men and 30 guns, to 
which force about 4000 men were subsequently added. Beres- 
ford was to protect him from Soult and Ney, Vanegas to hold 
Sebastiani in check. But the Spaniards would not furnish the 
supplies promised, and old Cuesta was utterly impracticable. 

ow aggravating must it have been to such a man as Wellesley, 
while devoting all his talents and energies to the cause of 
Spain as well as that of Great Britain, to be compelled to act 
in concert with a commander like Cuesta! The one thought 
nothing of sleeping in his clothes, and writing at all hours of the 
night and morning ; the other could not be disturbed, any more 
than his aides-de-camp, so early as seven o'clock, and went to 
reconnoitre the enemy’s position in a coach and six! Wellesley 
was nevertheless calm and confident when Victor, having re- 
treated sufficiently to obtain the necessary reinforcements and 
supplies, attacked the combined army with 55,000 men at 
Talavera. When the Duque d’ Albuquerque, who was in com- 
mand of a Spanish division, sent him word that Cuesta was 
about to pass over to the enemy, he quietly directed Col. Donkin, 
who brought the message, to return to hisduty. After his 19,000 
of half-starved British and German troops had repulsed nearly 
30,000 of the best French troops, and inflicted upon them a loss 
of 7000 killed and wounded and 17 guns, he was, however, 
obliged to retire, and once more to leave to their fate the 
Spaniards, who could not afford the required co-operation, and 
would not even furnish indispensable supplies. 

The quality of the British troops (in whom active service had 
made a great improvement) and the confidence of their leader 
were here tried to the uttermost. Jomini bears testimony to 
the fact that it restored to the British the reputation which had 
so much declined during the previous century. The French 
had done their worst, near even to Madrid, and had only met 
with the most serious losses. But Sir Arthur experienced several 
narrow escapes. ‘ A cannon-ball cut offa bough from a tree close 
to his head, two bullets passed through his clothes, and one 
spent ball struck him in the shoulder.’ 

The impression produced in different quarters by the battle 
of Talavera was strangely various. The city of London referred 
in a petition to the ‘rashness, ostentation, and useless valour’ 
of our great commander, The Ministry gave him to understand 
that the whole responsibility, as well as the conduct, of the 
contest rested upon him. The opposition attacked him with 
great violence. Lord Grey sneered at him for ‘ advancing into 
a country, fighting a battle, claiming a victory,’ and then being 
‘in 
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‘in two days obliged to retreat, and to leave his sick and 
wounded in the hands of the enemy.’ Lord St. Vincent agreed 
with him that Talavera had not really been a victory at all; and 
Lord Grenville was of opinion that Sir Arthur had been ‘ very 
rash,’ and ‘had given no very favourable specimen of his talents 
excepting on the field of battle.” The ‘ Moniteur’ asked why, if 
Sir Arthur Wellesley had been created Viscount Wellington of 
Talavera, Lord Chatham was not raised to the dignity of Duke 
of Walcheren. The French Emperor, who had been delighted at 
the proceedings in the British Parliament, sent the English news- 
papers containing them to the Emperor of Russia. Astonished 
at the extreme imprudence of a man who could trust himself 
with 30,000 men in the midst of the French armies, he was at 
the same time aroused, as after Vimiero, to the necessity for 
fresh exertion. The following extracts from the nineteenth 
volume of the ‘ Napoleon Correspondence,’ recently published 
in Paris, will serve to show his feelings on this subject. He 
sees what a chance has been missed, and contemplates, in writing 
on the 18th August to Clarke (Comte d’Hunebourg), what might 
have been done :— 
‘Schenbrunn, 18 April, 1809. 

* What a magnificent opportunity has been missed! 30,000 English 
at 150 leagues from the coast before 100,000 of the best troops in the 
world! My God! what is an army without a head ?’ 


He reckons without his host in writing to the Comte de Cham- 
pagny, as to the losses of the British forces on the 20th August, 
1809 :— ; 

‘At the battle of Talavera the English had a third of their army 
hors de combat, They numbered 30,000; they have lost 10,000 men,’ 


He discovers the truth from the publication of Wellesley’s 
despatch, and expresses himself in terms of displeasure in 


writing to Clarke on the 25th August :— 


* You will see by the report of the English General Wellesley that 
we have lost twenty guns and three standards. Express my astonish- 
ment to the King and my dissatisfaction to Marshal Jourdan, that 
they have sent me des carmagnoles, and that, instead of informing me 
of the true state of affairs, they present me with scholastic amplifica- 
tions, , , . . That the fact is I have lost the battle of Talavera...... 
That in Spain affairs are undertaken without maturity and without 
knowledge of war ; that on the day of action they are devoid of joint 
action, of projects, of decision.’ 


He asks for information as to his losses, and indicates with 
great naiveté in doing so the difference between the French 
printed 
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printed truth and actual truth of the period, in writing to Clarke, 
also from Scheenbrunn, on the 2nd October :— 


‘Write to General Senarmont and to the director of the park to 
give an account of the artillery lost at the battle of Talavera; that the 
smallest omission will be criminal ; that it is not for printing, but in 
order to know the truth, 


The following letter from Napoleon to Clarke is also cha- 
racteristic. It shows that he systematically deceived his own 
troops as well as his enemies :— 


To General Clarke, Count of Hunebourg. 
*Schenbrunn, 10 Oct., 1809. 

‘I desire that you should write to the King of Spain to make him 
understand that nothing is more contrary to military rules than to 
make known the strength of one’s army, either in orders of the day or 
in the gazettes; that when one is induced to speak of one’s forces, one 
ought to exaggerate them and represent them as formidable by doubling 
or even trebling their numbers, and that when one speaks of the 
enemy, one ought to diminish his force by a half or a third; that in 
warfare all depends upon moral force. .... When I conquered the 
Austrian army at Eckmiihl, where I was one against five, my soldiers 
believed, nevertheless, that they were at least equal to the enemy ; and 
eveu to this day, notwithstanding the length of time that has elapsed 
since we came into Germany, the enemy does not know our real 
strength... . Consequently, in my Italian campaigns, where I had 
but a handful of men, I exaggerated my force. That has served my 
purpose and has not diminished my glory.’ 


Napoleon, therefore, poured fresh reinforcements into the 
Peninsula, until nine corps, comprising 380,000 men, were col- 
lected under his most trusted commanders in the spring of 1810; 
and these he naturally thought sufficient at once to overawe 
the Spaniards and to drive the 30,000 men of the English leopard 
into the sea. The latter duty was especially confided to Mas- 
sena, his best Marshal, whose army of Portugal was to consist 
of 100,000 men; and of whom Wellesley afterwards said, when 
questioned as to the relative merits of his opponents, ‘I only 
know this, I always found Massena where I did not want him.’ 

Lord Wellington was, then, compelled after the battle of 
Talavera to fall back to Badajoz; and after the defeat inflicted by 
Soult, with 30,000 men, upon Areizaga with 50,000 Spaniards, 
at Ocana, on the 19th November, he was further obliged to retire 
from that advantageous position. He therefore, at the end of 
December, re-entered Portugal, and established himself in Beira, 
with Viseu as his head-quarters, resolved ‘not to give up the 
game 
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game as long as it could be played,’ though he had previously 
prayed that ‘if he did fail, God might have mercy upon him, 
for surely no one else would.’ 

The following letter to Lord Liverpool from Pombal, 2nd 
—- 1810, shows the manly spirit by which he was 
actuated :— 


‘I see that the Common Council of the City of London have desired 
that my conduct should be inquired into; and I think it probable that 
the answer which the King will give to this address will be consistent 
with the approbation which he has expressed of the acts which the 
gentlemen wish to make the subject of inquiry; and that they will 
not be well pleased. I cannot expect mercy at their hands, whether I 
succeed or fail; and if I should fail, they will not enquire whether 
the failure is owing to my own incapacity, to the blameless errors to 
which we are all liable, to the faults or mistakes of others, to the 
deficiency of our means, to the serious difficulties of our situation, or 
to the great power and abilities of our enemy. In any of these cases, 
I shall become their victim; but I am not to be alarmed by this 
additional risk, and whatever may be the consequences, I shall con- 
tinue to do my best in this country.’ * 


And he wrote the following to Admiral Berkeley from Viseu, 
7th April, 1810 :— 


‘The Government are terribly afraid that I shall get them and my- 
self into a scrape. But what can be expected from men who are 
beaten in the House of Commons three times a week? A great deal 
might be done now, if there existed in England less party and more 
public sentiment, and if there was any Government.’ + 


The refusal to stake the safety of his army on a battle for the 
relief of Ciudad Rodrigo required all his firmness. He was 
urged to this attempt by the Portuguese as well as by the 
Spaniards. His own army was eager for it, and Massena hoped 
that he would thus commit himself. He had on other occasions 
shown, as appeared to others, great rashness ; and no resolve was 
ever more painful to him ; but he decided that ‘it was his duty 
to refrain,’ because ‘the irrevocable loss of the whole cause 
would be the consequence of any failure in the attempt,’ now 
that the French armies had been so largely reinforced. 

_ He wrote thus to Mr, Pole on the 31st July, 1810 :— 

‘I considered the relief of Ciudad Rodrigo to be so important that 
I wished to undertake it, notwithstanding these disadvantages ; and I 
proposed to the Marquis de la Romana that he should protect my 
right while I should collect the troops from Alentejo for that purpose ; 
but anxious as he was that Ciudad Rodrigo should be relieved, he 

* ‘Well. Des.,’ vol. v. p. 404. ¢ Ibid., vol. vi. p. 22. 
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declared positively that he could not maintain his position if General 
Hill were withdrawn, as long as the 2nd corps should remain in 
Estremadura. I was therefore obliged to allow matters to take their 
course,’ * 


When that place was captured, on the 10th of July, 1810, he 
fell back before Massena, who endeavoured to overtake him by 
forced marches; and when Almeida fell, from the explosion of 
its magazine and the treachery of Portuguese officers, shortly after- 
wards, he promoted to the best of his power the wise measures 
which had already been partially in progress, for preventing the 
French from obtaining supplies. ‘ The country was (in his own 
words) made a desert, and behind every stone wall the French 
found an enemy,’ The desolation-system was so far carried out, 
as at once to put the French to great straits even on their advance ; 
and Massena complained in an intercepted letter to Berthier, 
that ‘he was marching through a desert, from which men and 
women, young and old, had fled, dreading ‘ the barbarity of the 
English, who shot every one who dared to remain in his home.’ 

In complaining of ‘ croaking’ in his army, Wellington declared 
that though officers had a right to form their own opinions, those 
at all events ‘of high rank and situation ought to keep them to 
themselves,’ and that if they did not do so he would send them 
to England, as ‘ many other Generals would have done already,’ 
He showed much generosity in regard to that enterprising and 
excellent officer, General Crawfurd, when he became involved, 


contrary to his orders, with the French on the further side of the _ 


Coa, He took upon himself what blame attached to the occur- 
rence, and simply replied to Crawfurd’s assurance that he had 
been in no danger, by saying ‘that he himself had been in great 
danger through his operations.’ He wrote on this subject to 
Mr. Pole, in the course of a very striking letter upon the 
general situation of affairs :— 


‘Although ¢ I shall be hanged for them, you may be very certain 
that not only I have had nothing to do with, but had positively for- 
bidden, the foolish affairs in which Crawfurd involved his outposts. 
Of the first, indeed, in which Talbot was killed, I knew nothing before 
it happened. In respect to the last, that of the 24th, I had positively 
desired him not to engage in any affair on the other side of the Coa; 
and, as soon as La Conception was blown up on the 21st, I had 
expressed my wish that he should withdraw his infantry to the left of 
the river; and I repeated my injunction that he should not engage in 
any affair on the right of the river, in answer to a letter in which he 
told me that he thought the cavalry could not remain there without 
the infantry. After all this he remained above two hours on his 
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ground after the enemy appeared in his front, before they attacked 
him, during which time he might have retired across the Coa twice 
over, where he would have been in a situation in which he could not 
have been attacked. 

‘You will say, if this be the case, why not accuse Crawfurd? I 
answer, because, if I am to be hanged for it, I cannot accuse a man who I 
believe has meant well, and whose error is one of judgment, and not of 
intention ; and indeed I must add that, although my errors and those 
of others also are visited heavily upon me, that is not the way in 
which any, much less a British, army can be commanded.’ 


Rebuking the Regency as they deserved for encouraging 
discontent, entreating the British Government to have greater 
confidence in him, and enjoining the strictest prudence on his 
subordinates, he retired to the ridge of Busaco. Massena could 
make no impression on that formidable position on the 27th of 
September, but was fortunate enough to turn the British left the 
next day before Trant reached Sardao. And leaving his stores 
and hospitals with 5000 men to fall into Trant’s possession at 
Coimbra, he pressed forward rapidly after the British forces, 
retreating, as he vainly imagined, to their ships, until he reached 
on the 10th of October the memorable lines which, guarded as 
they were, he could not venture even to assault. 

The ‘Supplementary Despatches’ are particularly valuable in 
affording an insight into the other side of many questions in re- 
gard to which the correspondence from one side only has been 
previously published. For instance, in reply to Wellington’s 
remonstrances as to the Ministers’ want of confidence in him, 


Lord Liverpool writes on the 10th of September, 1810 :— 


‘I am at a loss to conceive upon what ground you can have sup- 
posed that the King’s Ministers had no confidence in the measures 
adopted for the defence of Portugal. I should have thought that their 
language in Parliament must have had the effect of satisfying tho 
world as to their public sentiments upon this subject. It certainly 
exposed them not only to the censure of the Opposition, but even to 
the animadversions of some of their friends, for what was represented 
to be their extreme sanguineness in the cause of the Peninsula.’ * 


And the entire confidence which he felt later in Wellington's 


judgment is happily expressed in a letter dated 19th November, 
1810 :— 


‘I am very much obliged to you for your private letter of the 27th 
ultimo. Iam anxious to assure you that we are most fully and com- 
pletely satisfied with all that you have done, and all that you are 
doing. With respect to the expediency of attacking Massena, no 
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proper judgment can be formed upon such a subject, except by those 
who are near the scene of action. We wish you to be governed on 
this point entirely by your own discretion, and that you should neither 
abstain from attack, nor engage in it, in consequence of any opinions 
which may be supposed to be entertained in this country. If it were 
even possible (which it is not) to form a just opinion here on such a 
subject, the change of circumstances and succession of events would 
be very likely to render that opinion, which might have been good 
when it was formed, bad when it came to be acted upon. In short, 
you know our object to be the defence of Portugal and the support of 
the cause of the Peninsula, as long as they are practicable: and I 
trust you feel that you possess the entire confidence of Government 
with respect to the measures which it may be desirable to adopt for 
these purposes, whether they may be of a cautious or of a more enter- 
prising character.’* 

At no time were Wellington’s sagacity in forecasting the 
progress of events, and his forethought in preparing for them, more 
conspicuous than in 1809-10. He thus defined his own object 
in entering Spain, in a memorandum,{ which was drawn up 
in reply to Lord Wellesley’s queries. ‘The object in entering 
Spain. Portugal was safe, our army disposable, and every 
prospect that it was sufficiently strong, with the Spanish troops 
that had kept the French in check, to penetrate to Madrid at 
least.’ He knew full well that his advance could only be tem- 
porary, and that whatever his success in that campaign, he 
could not fail to bring down upon him forces superior to any 
that he might hope to wield. He foresaw clearly, what few 
then believed, that the advantages which Napoleon derived from 
his second marriage with the Austrian Princess would not be 
lasting. He perceived ‘that all was hollow within,’ and that 
Napoleon’s system ‘was so inconsistent with the wishes, the 
interests, and even the existence of civilised society, that he 
could not trust even his brothers to carry it into execution.’t 
But he left nothing to chance. He prepared with 30,000 
British, and 25,000 Portuguese soldiers, besides the militia, to 
make good the words already quoted from his memorandum of 
March, 1809, ‘that Portugal might (in his opinion) be de- 
fended, whatever might be the result of the contest in Spain.’ 
He fulfilled the promise contained in the same memorandum of 
assisting the cause of Spain—and maintaining the cause of 
Europe—by drawing upon himself the greatest force that the 
French could devote to him at the longest distance from its base 
and resources. He erected three lines of fortification on land, 
forming an impregnable fortification behind which he could 
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resist the French army, while at the same time he got ready a 
fleet at sea, in which to embark the British forces as well as his 
allies, with safety and certainty in the last extremity. 

He wrote to beck Castlereagh from Lisbon on the 14th of 
October, 1809,* ‘I have come down here ,to arrange finally for 
the defence of Portugal.’ The elaborate memorandum, which 
formed, according to Gurwood, ‘the foundation upon which the 
whole work (of the lines of Torres Vedras) was commenced and 
completed’ was drawn up by Lord Wellington at Lisbon on the 
20th of October, 1809, ‘ after a detailed reconnaissance of the 
ground and a personal visit to every part of it.t But the first 
idea, as expressed by Lieutenant-Colonel Fletcher in his report to 
Lord Wellington of the 15th of October,t was to discover ‘the 
most proper situation for an intrenched position to cover the em- 
barkation of an army.’ He wrote to Lord Liverpool on the 
19th of November, 1809 :§— 

‘In answer to your second question, my opinion is that the enemy 
ought to make the possession of Portugal their first object, when their 
reinforcements arrive in Spain. I do not think they will succeed with 
an army of 70,000 men, or even of 80,000 men, if they do not make 
the attack for two or three months, which I believe is now impos- 
sible.’ 


The subsequent correspondence between Colonel Fletcher and 
his chief, published in the ‘ Supplementary Despatches,’ in 
regard to these famous lines is of great interest. On the 31st 
of December, 1809, Colonel Fletcher says :— 

‘My first wish is to follow your Lordship’s views with respect to 
the ground generally, by paying due attention to the actual strength 
of it, without too great an appearance of preparation.’ 

On the 26th of January Wellington wrote to Fletcher :— 

‘I propose to set out from hence for Torres Vedras on the day after 
to-morrow, and I shall arrive on the lst February, and hope to meet 


you there. I can then give you an answer on all the points which you 
have referred for my consideration.’ 


He wrote to Lord Liverpool from Viseu on the 31st of January, 
1810, in asking for shipping for the possible embarkation of 
Portuguese as well as British troops:— — 

‘It is very desirable that for these as for other objects the number 
of officers of Engineers with the army should be increased, as we have 
not now more than a sufficient number to execute the works already 
ordered in the positions to be eventually taken up by the army, and we have 
none to spare for others.’ 
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And again, from Lisbon, on the 9th of February :— 


‘I have come to this part of the country to view the progress of the 
works which I had ordered to be constructed when here in October ; and I 
propose to return to the army to-morrow.’ 


These celebrated lines were constructed across the Peninsula 
bounded by the Tagus and the sea, in the south of which Lisbon 
is situated. The first line, about thirty miles long, stretched 
across an irregular chain of hills from the mouth of the Zizandra 
River to the Tagus at Alhandra, and was about fifty miles from 
Lisbon. The second and stronger line, ten miles at its greatest 
distance behind the first, and connected with it halfway between 
Mafra and Sobral, was twenty-four miles long from the mouth of 
the St. Lorenzo River to Quintella on the Tagus. What has 
been called the third line was a fortified position at the south of 
the Peninsula, and at the mouth of the Tagus west of Lisbon, 
with Fort St. Julian within it, and was to be used, if necessary, 
for embarking the army, The first and second lines were each a 
series of forts and redoubts, constructed on the eminences that 
were adapted for them, and varying in size and contour according 
to their situations and the nature of the ground, These were con- 
nected with scarped slopes, or curtains, or abattis, according to 
circumstances ; and the approaches to them were defended by 
600 guns. Roads were laid out, so that support might be sent 
without difficulty from any one to any other part of the position, 
and a system of telegraphs (minutely described in the ‘ Despatches’) 
was established, by which the earliest intelligence of attack and 
other necessary information might be afforded. The Monte 
Agraca, near the centre of the first line, commanded the country 
as far as the eye could reach... When we visited the first line 
from Alhandra, a few years since, the positions and, to some 
extent, the traces of the redoubts were plainly visible. 

Wellington believed that he could, if his instructions had 
been obeyed, have stopped the French altogether at Busaco. 
This belief is plainly expressed in the following extract from a 


letter to the Right Hon. W. W. Pole :— * 


‘The croakers about useless battles will attack me again on that 
of Busaco, notwithstanding that our loss was really trifling; but I 
should bave been inexcusable if, knowing what I did, I had not endea- 
voured to stop the enemy there; and I should have stopped him entirely 
if it had not been for the blunders of the Portuguese General command- 
ing in the north, who was prevented by a small French patrol from 
sending Trant by the road by which he was ordered to march. If he 
had come by that road, the French could not have turned our position, 
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and they must have attacked us again: they could not have carried 
it, and they must have retired. The question is, whether, having it in 
my power to take such a position, it was right to incur the risk of a 
general engagement in it? That which has since happened shows 
that, if not turned, I could have maintained it without loss of import- 
ance, and that, if turned, I could retire from it without inconvenience ; 
and under these circumstances there could be no doubt.’ 


But in consequence of the mistake of the Portuguese General 
who sent Trant round by Oporto to avoid a French detachment 
at San Pedro do Sul, the road on the British left over the Sierra 
de Caramula remained unprotected. And Massena was not slow 
in taking advantage of this opening. It was owing to this cir- 
cumstance only that the first of the formidable lines before Lisbon 
was brought into use, and as it turned out the second was not re- 
quired. While the French Emperor, the Opposition in England, 
and the Portuguese were respectively expecting, proclaiming, and 
fearing that the British troops were about to be driven headlong 
to their ships, or into the sea,—the only doubt that existed in 
Wellington’s mind was, whether he ought to attack the French 
army or to allow them to struggle unmolested against their daily 
increasing difficulties. He wrote a long despatch on the subject 
to Lord Liverpool on the 3rd of November, the following extract 
from which will serve to explain his views :— 


‘Every day’s delay, at this season of the year, narrows our line of 
defence, and consequently strengthens it; and when the winter shall 
have set in, no number, however formidable, can venture to attack it; 
and the increase of the enemy’s numbers at that period will only add 
to their distress, and increase the difficulties of their retreat.’ 


He was at this time quite satisfied as to his prospects ; and, 
in order to raise the spirits of his army, and to relieve the in- 
habitants of Lisbon and the neighbourhood of their consternation, 
he happily seized upon the occasion for a festivity which is re- 
ferred to in the following letter :— 


‘To Vice-Admiral the Hon. G. Berkeley. 


* Pero Negro, 4th Nov., 1810. 

‘My par Sim,—I propose to invest Marshal Beresford with the 
Order of the Bath on Wednesday at Mafra, and intend to give a great 
feast there, at which I hope to have the pleasure of your company, and 
that of Lady Emily Berkeley and the Miss Berkeleys. I have ordered 
quarters to be prepared there for you and your family. Will you ask 
Sir Thomas Williams and Sir Thomas Hardy, and the Captains of the 
squadron, to favour me with their company at dinner at Mafra on that 
day; and I shall be very happy to see any of the gentlemen of the 
squadron who will do me the favour to come in the evening. I pro- 
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pose to invest the Marshal at about five o’clock, and we shall dine 

afterwards, and then the ball. 
’ ‘Believe me, &c., 

‘ WELLINGTON.’ * 


* As I do not know the names of the Captains of the squadron, I 
shall be very much obliged to you if you will allow one of your clerks 
to send to them, and to Sir Thomas Williams, invitations to dine in 
my name. There will be quarters at Mafra for any person who will 
apply for them to Captain Kelly, the Deputy-Assistant-Quartermaster- 
General, who will attend there on Wednesday morning.’ 


We are happy to add that the two young ladies referred to as 
the daughters of Admiral (afterwards Sir George) Berkeley—the 
Duchess Dowager of Grafton and Lady Seymour—are still living. 
They retain vivid and pleasant recollections of the Mafra ball, at 
which there were about twenty gentlemen to each lady. The 
Admiral’s eldest daughter, Lady Hardy, now Lady Seaford, had 
gone to England just after the battle of Busaco, for the health of 
a delicate child. 

In a position of comparative rest and enjoyment Wellington 
recruited the health and spirits of his forces, while his adver- 
saries were dwindling away amidst hardships which the utmost 
exertions could only alleviate. The annoying action of Souza 
and his party in the Portuguese Regency induced him to 
hold out a threat of resigning the command and quitting the 
Peninsula, but did not deter him from patiently waiting to leave 
exposure and scarcity to work their inevitable result. The 
French withdrew suddenly on the 15th November from his 
front, and he followed them on the 16th to Santarem. Massena 
entrenched himself thirty miles from the lines, in a fertile dis- 
trict from which the inhabitants had neglected to remove their 
crops and cattle. The two armies remained for the next three 
winter months in comparative inaction, both protected by works, 
and both equally anxious for reinforcements. Wellington wrote 
to Mr. Pole on the 8th December :t— 

‘ Massena is an old fox, and is as cautious as I am : he risks nothing. 
But it is astonishing what a superiority all our light detachments have 
assumed over the French. From this statement you will see that 
although I may not win a battle immediately, I shall not lose one ; 
and you may depend upon it that wo are safe, for the winter at all 
events.’ 


But this was an anxious period for the British Commander. 
He was so tormented by the indolence, neglect, and obstructions 
of the Spanish and Portuguese Governments and people, that he 
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Wellington in the Peninsula. 521 
was tempted to ask whether such a people could be saved, and 
even whether ‘they were worth saving; while the ill-timed 
economy and interference of his own Government provoked him 
to the expression that ‘they were all gone mad.’ He wrote to 


Mr. Pole on the 11th of January, 1811 :— 


‘ But, after what has been stated to you, you will hardly believe 
that I have now scarcely the force which was originally promised me, 
which was to be 35,000 infantry. Then, when the last reinforcements 
were sent out, not only I was told that I was not to expect more, but I 
was desired to send home some of the troops in case Massena should 
retire. I even begged to borrow 10,000 men from England or Ireland 
for a short period, which was refused ; and then they tell you that I 
don’t apply for specific numbers to perform specific operations. .. . . 
I acknowledge that I doubt whether this Government (I mean the 
cxisting Administration in England) have the power, or the inclina- 
tion, or the nerves to do all that ought to be done to carry the contest 
on as it might be. I am the commander of the British army without 
any of the patronage or power that an officer in that situation has always 
had. I have remonstrated, but in vain.’ * 


In the first week of 1811, Massena received a reinforcement 
of 8000 men, and Mortier took possession of Merida. Romana, 
the ‘best of the Spanish Generals,’ died on the 23rd of January, 
and in the same month Wellington had the pleasure of for- 
warding to Junot, who had been wounded in an attempt to 
surprise him, a packet of letters from his wife which the Guerillas 
had intercepted. They contained expressions of the difficulty 
which Madame Junot experienced in furnishing reasons to the 
Emperor for her husband’s continual failure before himself, and 
he sent a present of fruit with them, by way of giving Junot ‘a 
lesson of the old school.’ 

By March Massena’s effective strength was reduced to 40,000 
men, and his provisions began to fail, He was aware that 
Wellington had been re-inforced from England, and he could no 
longer maintain his position at Santarem. To avoid an attack, 
he destroyed portions of his artillery and stores and commenced 
a retreat towards the Mondego. Before daybreak on the 6th, 
Lord Wellington received a letter from a person he had been in 
the habit of corresponding with at Santarem, stating that the 
enemy had retired. He immediately put his army in motion in 
three columns, and followed, though in great want of money, 
and sent a promise to Badajoz of immediate assistance. But the 
traitor Imas had sold that fortress to the French, to whom he 
surrendered on the advance of Beresford with a large force for 
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his relief. In pursuing Massena to the frontier of Spain, Well- 
ington lost only 500 men, while inflicting in constant fighting a 
loss of 5000 upon the French ; and the condition of his troops, 
British and Portuguese, had so much improved, that ‘he 
desired no better sport than to meet one of their (the French) 
columns en masse with his line.’ But the British Ministry were 
still anxious to reduce his forces, while the opposition were 
divided on the subject, Lord Grey and Mr. Whitbread having 
honourably avowed their change of opinion. He took this op- 
portunity to state his conviction, that ‘if the British army 
were for any reason to withdraw from the Peninsula, and 
the French Government were relieved from the pressure of 
military operations on the Continent, they would incur all risks 
to land an army in his Majesty’s dominions ;’ and he added, in 
the same spirit and in somewhat the same terms as in his cele- 
brated letter to Sir John Burgoyne, forty years afterwards :— 

‘Then, indeed, would commence an expensive contest; then would 
his Majesty’s subjects discover what are the miseries of war, of which, 
by the blessing of God, they have hitherto had no knowledge; and the 
cultivation and the beauty and prosperity of the country, and the 
virtue and happiness of its inhabitants, would be destroyed, whatever 
might be the result of the military operations.’ 


And he prayed that— 


‘God might save him from ever being a witness much less an actor 
in the scene.’ 


Wellington now contemplated extensive operations in Spain. 
He complained much of the increased duties which devolved 
upon him in consequence of the absence of many of his best 
officers. The following formed a postscript to a letter to the 
Military Secretary, 28th of January, 1811 :— 


‘Iam much annoyed by the General and other Officers of the army 
going home. They come to me to ask leave of absence under pretence 
of business, which they say it is important to them to transact; and, 
indeed, I go so far as to make them declare that it is paramount to 
every other consideration in life. At the same time I know that 
many of them have no business, and that there is no business which 
cannot be, and that every business is, transacted by instruction and 
power of attorney. But how is leave to be refused upon such an 
application? ..... At this moment we have seven General Officers 
gone or going home; and, excepting myself, there is not one in the 
country who came out with the army, excepting General Alexander 
Campbell, who was all last winter in England.’+ 
He begged that those only might be sent out who were willing 
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to remain in the Peninsula to the termination of the war, as he 
had become weary of discharging the duties of ‘General-in- 
Chief, General of cavalry, General of division, and sometimes 
Colonel of regiment.’ 

The following amusing and characteristic reply to an appli- 
cation on behalf of an officer six months later tells its own 


story :— 


‘I have had the honour of receiving your ’s letter of the 
3rd instant, and it is impossible not to feel for the unhappiness of 
the young lady, which you have so well described, but it is not so 
easy as you imagine to apply the remedy. It appears to me that I 
should be guilty of a breach of discretion if I were to send for the 
fortunate object of this young lady’s affections, and to apprise him of 
the pressing necessity for his early return to England. ‘The applica- 
tion for permission to go ought to come from himself; and, at all 
events, the offer ought not to be made by me, and particularly not 
founded on the secret of this interesting young lady. But this 
fortunate Major now commands his batialion, and I am very appre- 
hensive that he could not with propriety quit it at present, even 
though the loss of this female should depend upon it; and, therefore 
I think that he will not ask for leave. We read, occasionally, of 
desperate cases of this description, but I'cannot say that I have ever 
yet known of a young lady dying of love. They contrive in some 
manner to live, and look tolerably well, notwithstanding their despair 
and the continued absence of their lover; and some even have been 
known to recover so far as to be inclined to take another lover, if the 
absence of the first lasted too long. I don’t suppose that your protégée 
can ever recover so far, but I do hope that she will survive the continued 
necessary absence of the Major, and enjoy with him hereafter many 
happy days.— We tutneron.’ * 








Anxious to recover Badajoz, he left Sir Brent Spencer in 
command near Almeida, and repaired to the Alentejo and to 
Elvas where Beresford was preparing for the siege. On his 
return in April to resume the command, Sir Brent questioned 
him in the course of a ride concerning his plan of operations. 
Sir Brent said that as they were about to engage in a very 
hazardous campaign, and as he (Wellington) might be killed, 
he thought it necessary to enquire what his plans were, in case 
he should himself unfortunately be called upon to succeed to 
the command of the army. Wellington replied, ‘Plans? ah, 
plans. I havn’t got any plans, except that 1 mean to beat the 
French. If I can’t do it in one way I will in another. He 
carried these principles into effect when attacked by Massena, 
who had been strongly reinforced by Bessitres at Fuentes 
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d’Onoro, on the 5th of May. This battle has been severely criti- 
cised, and he considered himself in fault in having too much 
extended his right; but the field works which he threw up in 
the night secured him from further molestation. Massena retired, 
complaining that he had called all the resources of fortification 
to his aid. He had here a narrow escape, as he galloped ‘on a 
slow horse,’* with his staff and some English and French 
dragoons, all together across the plain. At this time he circulated 
in the army the letter desiring his officers ‘seriously to reflect 
upon the duties which they had to perform before the enemy, 
who, they might depend on it, were not less prudent than they 
were powerful,’ warning them against leading their men ‘ beyond 
the point to which they were ordered, and beyond all bounds,’ so 
as ‘to incur the risk of becoming prisoners to the enemy whom 
they had before beaten,’ and adding that ‘notwithstanding what 
had been printed in gazettes and newspapers, he had never seen 
small bodies of men, unsupported, successfully opposed to large ; 
nor had the experience of any officer realised the stories which 


all have read of whole armies being put to flight by a handful of 


light infantry or dragoons.’ The cocape of the garrison of 
Almeida, he termed (‘although,’ he said, ‘we have taken and 
destroyed a good lot of them), the most disgraceful military 
event that has yet occurred to us,’ and he complained at the 
same time to the ministry—though he did not-mention names— 
that ‘two divisions and a brigade’ had ‘ been unable to prevent 
the escape of 1400 men,’ and that ‘ he was himself obliged to 
be everywhere, for that whenever he was absent from any opera- 
tion something went wrong.’ He wrote also to Mr. Pole, on 


the 15th of May, 1811:— 


‘I was then quite sure of having Almeida; but I begin to be of 
opinion, with you, that there is nothing on earth so stupid as a gallant 
officer. They had about 13,000 men to watch 1400; and in the night 
of the 10th, to the infinite surprise of the enemy, they allowed the 
garrison to slip through their fingers and to escape, after blowing up 
some of the works of the place! There they were all sleeping in 
their spurs even ; but the French got off.’ t 


Joining Beresford, who had after the battle of Albuera recom- 
menced the siege of Badajoz, in the middle of May, 1811, he 
made arrangements for the care of his own wounded, and of those 
which Soult had left behind. He wrote fully amidst all his 
labours to the relatives of those who had fallen on these occa- 
—_ and the kind consideration which he so constantly displayed 
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in this melancholy task is well shown in the following example, 
written the day before the above battle : — 


‘To Major-General Cameron, 79th Regt.* 


* Villa Formoso, 15th May, 1811. 

‘My pear Generat,—When I wrote to you last weck I felt that I 
conveyed to you information which would give you great pain; but 
I hoped that I had made you acquainted with the full extent of the 
misfortune which had befallen you. Unfortunately, however, those 
upon whose judgment I relied were deceived; your son’s wound was 
worse than it was then supposed to be; it was mortal, and he died on 
the day before yesterday, at 2 in the morning. 

*I am convinced that you will credit the assurance which I give 
you, that.I condole with you most sincerely upon this misfortune, of 
the extent of which no man is more capable than myself of forming 
an estimate, from the knowledge which I had, and the just estimate 
which I had formed, in my own opinion, of the merits of your son. 

‘ You will always regret and lament his loss, I am convinced; but , 
I hope that you will derive some consolation from the reflection that 
he fell in the performance of his duty, at the head of your brave 
regiment, loved and respected by all that knew him, in an action in 
which, if possible, the British troops surpassed everything they had 
ever done before, and of which the result was most honourable to His 
Majesty's arms. 

‘ At all events, Providence having deprived you of your son, I cannot 
conceive a string of circumstances more honourable and glorious 
than those under which he lost his life in the cause of his country. 
Believe me, however, that, although I am fully alive to all these 
honourable circumstances attending his death, I most sincerely 
condole with you upon your loss. 

‘ Believe me, &c., 
‘ WELLINGTON.’ 

After the two unsuccessful attempts at escalading the fortress 
of Badajoz, he was compelled to raise the siege, on learning from 
intercepted letters that the French Marshals were préparing to 
combine for its relief. But he still protested that the French 
Emperor under-estimated the difficulties of the war, and that 
though ‘for the third time in less than two years he had the 
whole disposable force of the enemy combined against him,’ and 
had need of ‘ great patience,’ yet Napoleon would never be ‘ able 
to maintain in the Peninsula a force large enough to subjugate it 
as long as the allies could keep on foot one single army strong 
enough to arrest his progress.’ He trusted that time ‘ would give 
the Spaniards experience, Generals, and armies,’ and he had no 
doubt of being able meanwhile to avoid any important disaster. 
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It is impossible too much to admire the strength of mind, will, 
and judgment which could feel and express such calm confidence 
at so critical a period. It is true that he had now 50,000 first-rate 
British troops, and 50,000 Spaniards and Portuguese on whom 
reliance could be placed. He could select his opportunity from 
a comparatively central situation. The superiority of the British 
at sea secured his base and supplies, and navigable rivers con- 
veyed the latter to him. But Badajoz and Ciudad Rodrigo were 
in the enemy’s hands, The French had 370,000 men in the 
Peninsula, divided into five large armies, four of which might 
operate against him; and Napoleon was free to come to the Penin- 
sula with all his resources. It appeared, indeed, from intercepted 
despatches, that such had been his intention. Napoleon had 
written from Paris, on the 12th of February, 1810, to direct,*— 


‘that strong patrols of cavalry should be employed on the frontiers of 
Portugal, to gain information, to harass the English, and to impede 


* their operations ; that announcement should be made in Portugal of 


the Emperor’s approach with 80,000 men; that the heights between 
Ciudad Rodrigo and Salamanca should be occupied.’ 


But Wellington predicted with his usual sagacity that he would 
not appear on the scene unless he could put himself at the head of 
such a force as would cause his operations to compare favourably 
with those of his Marshals. The jealousies of these gentlemen, 
in the absence of their master, tended fortunately to prevent com- 
bined action, and the country would not afford subsistence to con- 
centrated forces. Wellington’s own necessities for money and 
food compelled him to issue paper, which was frequently pre- 
ferred by the Spaniards to their own, and to purchase corn in 
America, Egypt, and other countries, for the supply of his own 
forces, as well as to some extent for his allies. Retiring in Sep- 
tember, before Marmont’s superior force, to E] Bodon, Fuente 
Guinaldo, and Aldea da Ponte, he went into cantonments on the 
Coa, with head-quarters at Freneda, blockading Ciudad Rodrigo. 

In accepting honours and rank from the Portuguese Government, 
he declined an annual pension, ‘during the continuance of the 
war,’ of nearly 50007. He thus afforded in his own person an 
honourable example of the economy in salaries which he had so 
much urged upon them ; and he did so under circumstances which 
induced him to state to the British Government that ‘his pay as 
Commander of the Forces in the Peninsula did not defray his 
expenses,’ so that ‘ he thought it probable that he should not be 
richer for having served in the Peninsula, and a military govern- 
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ment would, therefore, have been a desirable addition to his 
income, and a mark of the Prince Regent’s favour which he 
should have been very happy to receive.’ 

Three months of hunting, athletic exercises, and theatrical 
entertainments, afforded much required rest to the troops, and 
some relaxation to theircommander. They were, however, varied 
by the victory achieved by Hill on the 27th of October, 1811, 
at Arroyo de Molinos, where he captured the French artillery 
and baggage and 1300 prisoners, with a loss of only 7 killed and 
60 wounded ; and Wellington entreated, as a kindness to himself, 
that ‘some mark of the favour of the Prince Regent might be 
conferred upon Hill,’ urging that he was beloved ‘ by the whole 
army, and that there was no one to whom an act of grace or favour 
would be received with more satisfaction.’ 

Amongst the numerous letters that he wrote at this time, is 
one to Lieut.-Col. Torrens, the Military Secretary, in regard to 
the soldier’s dress, which is worthy of study by those who so con- 
stantly discuss this subject. He cared more for form than colour, 
and for form only in having his men as unlike the French as 
possible, to avoid mistakes :-— 


‘My pear Torrens,*—I hear that measures are in contemplation 
to alter the clothing, caps, &c., of the army. There is no subject of 
which I understand so little, and abstractedly speaking, I think it 
indifferent how a soldier is clothed, provided it is in a uniform 
manner, and that he is forced to keep himself clean and smart, as a 
soldier ought to be. But there is one thing I deprecate, and that is 
any imitation of the French in any manner. It is impossible to form 
an idea of the inconveniences and injury which result from having 
anything like them either on horseback or on foot. —— and his 
piquet were taken in June, because the third Hussars had the same 
caps as the French Chasseurs & Cheval and some of their hussars; and 
I was near being taken on the 25th September from the same cause. 
At a distance, or in an action, colours are nothing : the profile and shape 
of the man’s cap and his general appearance are what guide us: and 
why should we make our people look like the French? A cock-tailed 
horse is a good mark for a dragoon if you can get a side view of him; 
but there is no such mark as the English helmet, and, as far as I can 
judge, it is the best cover a dragoon can have for his head. I mention 
this, because in all probability you may have something to say to 
these alterations, and I only beg that we may be as different as 
possible from the French in everything. The narrow-top caps of 
our infantry, as opposed to their broad-top caps, are a great advantage 
to those who are to look at long lines of posts opposed to each other.— 
WELLINGTON.’ 
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We gain an insight by the following extracts into some of 
his modes of obtaining information :— 


‘You think that the Government are inclined to pardon you: so 
far from it, that if they catch you, or have you caught, you will be 
hanged ; and I therefore recommend you to keep out of the way, and 
to take care of yourself. In the enclosed letter I have stated the 
only means by which you can hope to receive a pardon for your 
crime, and I can undertake to solicit your pardon on no other terms. 
In order to comply with those terms and to perform the services 
which I require of you, it is not necessary to put you in communi- 
cation with any of the persons you mention. You have only to send 
your letters to the advanced posts of this army, and there is no occa- 
sion for any answer from me.* 

‘I sent you by your messenger on the —th of last month fifty dollars, 
an ass, and baskets, according to your desire, and I gave him ten 
dollars for his trouble. I will with pleasure make you the monthly 


_allowance which you desire, and will pay it in such manner as you 


may point out; and I beg you to send me intelligence of all that 

that comes to your knowledge. It would be particularly 
desirable to receive it from the head-quarters of the French army. 
You will continue to employ the old messenger till you can get a 
better. If I were to send you one he might be discovered, and the 
consequences might be fatal to you.— WELLINGTON.’ ¢ 


Having received from England the battering-train which was 
so essential to his next operations, he transported it by the Douio 
and the Agueda to its destination. He commenced on the 8th 
of January, 1812, active operations for the re-capture of Ciudad 
Rodrigo; and, to the amazement of the French—to the disgrace 
of Marmont, whose army was especially charged with its protec- 
tion—to the joy of the Spaniards and Portuguese—and to his 
own great credit in England, he became master in twelve days 
of that important fortress. His next object was to reduce Badajoz, 
where the brave Philippon and a garrison of 5000 men were 
well prepared to defy him. Soult and Marmont might be ex- 
pected to combine their armies for its protection, and secrecy of 
preparation was, therefore, all-important. The battering-train had 
been re-shipped at Lisbon assif for Oporto, and the guns were 
transferred at sea, out of sight of land, to vessels of light draught, 
which brought them by the Guadiana to Elvas, The French 
Emperor had fortunately pronounced that he would be mad to 
make the attempt while the army of Portugal was in the district 
of Salamanca, and directed Marmont to remain there. Soult 
wrote to Marmont, when he first heard of Wellington’s march 
towards Badajoz, that ‘he was furnishing them with an oppor- 
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tunity of insuring fresh triumphs, which would, he felt confident, 
be brilliant to the Emperor’s arms ;’ and he excused himself to 
Berthier later by declaring that ‘ it was not in human foresight’ 
to think that such a place, well garrisoned, should have been so 
taken. Allowing it to be reported that he had gone on a hunting 
expedition, Wellington went to Elvas on the 11th, and invested 
Badajoz on the 16th of March. In spite of an attack of illness, 
which was brought on by fatigue, anxiety, and annoyance, and in 
spite of deficiencies of every kind for such a work, he carried that 
place on the 7th of April. The attack was necessarily precipi- 
tated by the advance of Soult for its relief, and he wept noble 
tears at the excessive losses which his troops for that reason 
sustained. He was further obliged to hang some of them in the 
central square of the place before he could control their excesses 
after so desperate and bloody an undertaking. 

The progress of events, in regard to which his foresight had 
been so true, now began to declare in his favour. His own dis- 
tress for money and provisions, and the obstructions of his own 
Government and of his Allies, were compensated by the growing 
difficulties of his enemies. He wrote to Lord Liverpool on the 


13th of November, 1811 :— 


‘I likewise enclose a very curious intercepted letter, which was in 
cipher, from Marmont to Foy, which shows how these gentry are 
going on; in fact, each Marshal is the natural enemy of the King and 
of his neighbouring Marshals. Pray take care that this letter is not 
made public, as it would disclose that we have the key to the cipher. 
We laugh at the distresses of the French, and enjoy their robberies 
and frauds to relieve them, but we are in great distress ourselves.’* 


The French Emperor started in May, 1812, on his fatal expe- 
dition to Russia. The dissensions of the French Marshals under 
Joseph increased. Their numbers and resources were dimin- 
ished, partly to assist in supplying the insatiable demands of 
the Emperor, and partly in consequence of the exhaustion of 
Spain. Wellington crossed the Agueda on the 13th of June, 
and was received with acclamation in Salamanca on the 17th. 
He took the forts, with thirty guns and a depot of military stores, 
on the 27th; and thus, again astonishing the French by the 
rapidity of his movements, secured the passage of the Tormes. 
After much patient manceuvring, he found the opportunity of 
saving to Alava, ‘Marmont is undone,’ and of fighting the battle 
of Salamanca, in which the French lost 6000 killed or wounded, 
7000 prisoners, 11 guns, and two eagles. A French officer de- 
scribed this victory as ‘the beating of 40,000 men in forty 
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minutes.’ One of the last shots of the French pierced 
Wellington’s holster, and wounded him slightly in the thigh. 
The following account of his narrow escape in this battle is 
from the ‘ Life of Lord Combermere :’*— 


_ Thirty or forty French horsemen detached themselves from their 
companions, and galloping over the brow just as Wellington was 
ascending the slope, perceived two guns escorted by a squadron of 
light cavalry. They hesitated a moment, and then charging drove 
the English cavalry through the guns, and swept Lord Wellington, 
entangled in the mélée, to the bottom of the hill. Lord Wellington 
and his stati, drawing their swords, with some difficulty extricated 
themselves from the mixed mass of friends and foes by which they 
were surrounded, and another squadron of British dragoons coming 
up, destroyed ur captured almost to a man the desperate band which 
had so nearly quenched the light of England’s glory.’ 


The effect of this great tactical victory (which Soult termed 
a ‘prodigious historical event’) over the best tactician of 
France was felt over the whole of Europe. It was a happy 
coincidence that, as the Russians had been incited to resistance 
against the French Emperor by previous Peninsular triumphs, 
so also the tidings of Salamanca cheered them to increased exer- 
tions on the field of Borodino. Napoleon wrote to Clarke on the 
subject from Ghiast (thirty miles from Borodino) on the 2nd 
of September, 1812 :—f 


‘I have read the Duke of Ragusa’s report on the battle (Salamanca) 
of the 22nd. It is impossible to read anything with less meaning; it 
is fuller of inaccuracies and wheelworks than a clock, and it contains 
not one word of information as to the real state of things.’ 


No one could have more clearly foreseen than Wellington the 
results, at such a time, of such a victory; but Napier thus de- 
scribes his calm bearing in the evening :— 


‘I saw him late in the evening of that great day, when the advancing 
flashes of cannon and musketry, stretching as far as the eye could 
command, showed in the darkness how well the field was won; he 
was alone, the flush of victory was on his brow, and his eyes were 
eager and watchful, but his voice was calm and even gentle, more 
than the rival of Marlborough, since he had defeated greater warriors 
than Marlborough ever encountered, with a prescient pride he seemed 
only to accept this glory as an earnest of greater things.’ t 


On the 12th of August Wellington entered Madrid in triumph. 
He captured in the Retiro 2000 men, 80 pieces of brass ord- 


nance, 20,000 stand of arms, and considerable magazines of 


* P. 267, vol. i. + Vol. ii. p. 236, ‘Nap. Cor. with Joseph.’ 
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clothing, provisions, and ammunition. But he still declared that 
the Spaniards ‘were in general the most incapable of useful exertion 
of all the nations that he had known,’ and he ‘shuddered at the 
enormity of the task which he had undertaken, with inadequate 
powers of his own, with no assistance of any kind from the 
Spaniards in general, or from any single individual of the 
nation.’ 

The check which he received before Burgos, in September, 
was one of the most mortifying events of the war. He felt 
severely the sacrifice which he was obliged to make in abandon- 
ing his attack upon the castle at that place, so gallantly defended 
by Du Breton, on the advance of Joseph and Soult with 70,000 
men towards Madrid. He thus related, in a letter to Mr. Cooke 
(25th of November, 1812), from Freneda, the cause of his re- 
treat :*— 


‘I raised the siege of Burgos and retired, not because there was any 
pressure upon me, but because I did not think Hill secure ; and I knew 
that if he was obliged to retire I should be lost... .. In short, I 
played a game which might succeed (the only one which could suc- 
ceed ), and pushed it to the last ; and the parts having failed, as I admit 
was to be expected, I have at last made a handsome retreat to the 
Agueda, with some labour and inconvenience, but without matcrial 
loss. I believe I have done right.’ 


He blamed himself, however, for having left at Madrid those 
troops which had gained experience in sieges :— 


‘The fault of which I was guilty in the expedition to Burgos was, 
- not that I undertook the operation with inadequate means, but that I 
took there the most inexperienced instead of the best troops. I lefi 
at Madrid the 3rd, 4th, and light divisions, who had been with myself 
always before ; and I brought with me that were good the 1st division, 
and they were inexperienced. In fact, the troops ought to have carried 
the exterior line by escalade on the first trial on the 22nd Sept., and 
if they had we had means sufficient to take the place. They did not 
take the line because ——, the field officer who commanded, did that 
which is too common in our army. He paid no attention to his 
orders, notwithstanding the pains I took in writing them, and in 
reading and explaining them to him twice over. ... , He had my 
instructions in his pocket, and as the French got possession of his 
body, and were made acquainted with the plan, the attack could never 
be repeated. When he fell, nobody having received orders what to 
do, nobody could give any to the troops. I was in the trenches, 
however, and ordered them to withdraw. Our time and ammunition 
were thén expended, and our guns destroyed, in taking this line; 
than which at former sieges we had taken many stronger by assault. 
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. ... The people of England, so happy as they are in every respect, 
so rich in resources of every description, having use of such excellent 
roads, &c., will not readily belicve that important results here 
frequently depend upon fifty or sixty mules more or less, or a few 
bundles of straw to feed them; but the fact is so, notwithstanding 
their incredulity. I could not find means of moving even one gun 
from Madrid.* 


During the subsequent retreat to the Spanish frontier, his 
troops were guilty of great excesses, At Freneda he issued, on 
the 28th of November, a circular letter to officers commanding 
divisions and brigades, of great severity, complaining that 
‘the army under his command had fallen off in this respect 
(discipline) in the late campaign, to a greater degree than any 
army with which he had ever served, or of which he had ever 
read.’ He attributed the various evils that had occurred to ‘ the 
habitual inattention of the officers of the regiments to their duty.’ 
He was ‘far from questioning’ their zeal, still less their gallantry 
and their spirit; but he said, at the same time, so much of their 
faults as to produce general and lasting discontent alike amongst 
those who merited and those who did not deserve such strictures. 
Napier says in regard to it :— 


‘Nevertheless, Wellington’s circular was not strictly just, because 
it excepted none from blame, though in conversation he admitted the 
reproach did not apply to the light division nor to the guards. 

‘With respect to the former the proof of its discipline was easy, 
though Wellington had not said so much in its favour; for how could 
those troops be upbraided who held together so closely with their 
colours that exclusive of those killed in action they did not leave 
thirty men behind? Never did the extraordinary vigour and excellence 
of their discipline merit praise more than in this retreat.’f 


The following extract, also, from a letter to Colonel Torrens,t 
dated from Freneda, on the 6th December, 1812, presents the 
British officer in anything but a favourable light t :— 


‘Nobody in the British army ever reads a regulation or an order as 
if it were to be a guide for his conduct, or in any other manner than 
as an amusing novel; and the consequence is that when complicated 
arrangements are to be carried into execution (and in this country the 
poverty of its resources renders them all complicated), every gentle- 
man proceeds according to his fancy ; and then, when it is found that 
the arrangement fails (as it must fail if the order is not strictly 
obeyed), they come upon me te set matters to rights, and thus my 
labour is increased ten-fold.’ 





* ‘Wel. Des.,’ vol. ix. pp. 573, 574. + ‘Napier,’ vol. v. p. 359. 
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The following General Order affords an instance of the strong 
measures that were adopted for the preservation of discipline 
amongst the men :— 

* Aldehuela de la Boveda, 16th Nov., 1812. 

‘The Commander of the Forces requests the general officers com- 
manding divisions will take measures to prevent the shameful and 
unmilitary practice of soldiers shooting pigs in the woods, so close to 
the camp and to the columns of march that two dragoons were shot 
last night; and the Commander of the Forces was induced to believe 
this day on the march that the flank patrols were skirmishing with 
the enemy. He desires that notice may be given to the soldiers that 
he has this day ordered two men to be hanged who were caught in the 
fact of killing pigs, and he now orders that the assistant provosts may 
attend their divisions on the march, and that they will do their duty, 
as well in respect to this as other offences.’* 


In his winter-quarters at Freneda he was but indifferently 
lodged. His hounds met three times a week; and he almost 
invariably took on those days the exercise which he knew to be 
essential to his health. Larpent writes in his Diary :— 


‘General Murray says that on hunting days he could get almost 
anything done, as Lord Wellington stands whip in hand ready to 
start, and soon despatches all business. Some of the gencrals (Lord 
Wellington said one day) used to come and hunt and then get on 
business, and get him to converse on things in a hasty way that he 
did not intend, but which they went away and acted upon. “Oh, 
d them,” he said, “I won't speak to them again when we are 
hunting.” ’ 





He was generally pleasant to do business with, and nowise 
altered by prosperity and greatness. His hospitality was con- 
stant and liberal, the cordiality of his manners making amends 
for the plainness of his table ; and he eagerly embraeed oppor- 
tunities for entertainments on a larger scale, and other means of 
keeping up the spirits of the army. 

The campaign—of Ciudad Rodrigo, Badajoz, and Salamanca 
—had brought to him increased honour and wealth, and he now 
commanded entire confidence at home and in the Peninsula. 
His detractors were almost all silenced. The Spanish armies 
were placed under his command. His influence was paramount, 
and, having received reinforcements from England, he was able 
to look forward to a campaign for 1813 on a scale very different 
from any that had preceded. He left Freneda on the 22nd of 
May for Ciudad Rodrigo, with the feeling that the days of retreat 
had passed ; and he hopefully gxclaimed from his saddle, as he 
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passed the frontier, ‘ Farewell, Portugal!’ Joseph was unable 
to collect a sufficient force to stand at Burgos, and was com- 
pelled to retreat to Vittoria, where Wellington was the more 
anxious to strike a blow after hearing of the indecisive battles 
of Lutzen and Bautzen, and of the hesitation of Austria, So 
great was his just confidence in himself and his troops, that 
he found 70,000 French veteran troops and 150 guns prepared 
to receive him at that place on the 21st of June with absolute 
joy! Attacking them with nearly equal numbers, but a great 
inferiority of artillery, he gained the most complete victory 
of the Peninsular War, capturing 1000 prisoners, all their 
artillery, two tons of gunpowder, 1,000,000 of coined money, 
vast quantities of cartridges, the result of five years of un- 
limited plunder, and even the carriage from which Joseph 
with difficulty escaped. Wine and women, silks and satins, 
pictures and pet-monkeys, laces and lap-dogs, were al] left 
behind by the discomfited host; and the discipline of the 
British suffered only in a less degree than the organisation of 
the French. Wellington wrote to Sir John Malcolm, from 
Orcoyen, 26th of June, 1813 :— 


‘You will hear of events here. I have taken more guns from these 
fellows in the last action than I took at Assaye, without much more 
loss; upon about 70,000 men engaged. The two armies were nearly 
equal in numbers, but they cannot stand us now at all.’ * 


And Mr. Croker wrote to Wellington from the Admiralty, 
3rd of July, 1813 :— 


‘I cannot refrain from giving you joy on these new and most 
opportune successes. Though I never write to you but on a victory, 
my letters are tolerably frequent, and you seem likely to be still 
oftener bored with my correspondence. . . . We are despatching your 
gazette in’ French, Dutch, and German, to all corners of Europe, and 
it is sanguinely expected that the day of Vittoria will be felt on the 
Elbe and the Oder.’ f 


The subsequent siege of St. Sebastian was much delayed by 
the want of naval co-operation. Much time and many lives 
were actually lost for the want of a few frigates, which might 
well have been spared, to protect English vessels from capture, 
and to cut off the French communication by sea. Lord Mel- 
ville wrote on this subject to Wellington, on the 28th of July, 
1813 :— 

‘Soon after Admiral Martin went to Lisbon, we found that several 
of his most efficient cruisers were detached to the Western Islands 
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and off Bordeaux and other places at a great distance from the limits 
of his station, and this at a time when, with his knowledge, you were 
complaining of his want of adequate force. The continuance of this 
practice, of course, was not to be tolerated, and we required copies of 
the orders under which those vessels acted, and of their logs; the 
result was, the superseding, without further trial, the captain of one 
small frigate, who was busy off Bordeaux in search of American 
prizes, and the ordering to England two others (one of them Captain 
Gordon of the “ Magicienne,” brother to Lord Aberdeen), to answer 
for their deviations from their written orders, with the details of which 
I need not trouble you.’* 


In reply to the ill-timed but complimentary proposition from 
home, that he should proceed to Germany to oppose Napoleon 
there, he said, with his usual sound sense, that, though ‘ he was 
the Prince Regent’s servant, ready to do whatever he and his 
Government should choose,’ yet ‘ nobody could enjoy the same 
advantages in Spain which he enjoyed, while he should be no 
better than any one else in Germany; and that, ‘if it were 
intended to keep a British army in the Peninsula, it was best 
that he should remain with it.” And Lord Bathurst replied on 
the 27th July, 1813 :— 

‘ As upon the issue of this contest.so much depends, I would give 
much to have you in the command for a month after the termination 
of the armistice; but I believe you judge right both for the country 
and for yourself in wishing to remain where you are.’ f 


In July, 1813, Soult reached the Pyrenees to take command 
as Lieutenant of the Emperor of the one ‘ Army of Spain’ into 
which the hosts of the French had dwindled. He had received 
his master’s instructions—not, as Massena, to drive the despised 
Leopard into the sea, but—to drive the enemy from those lofty 
heights which ‘enabled him proudly to survey the fertile valleys 
of France, and to chase him across the Ebro.’ Wellington, or 
the other hand, carefully reconnoitred the whole of the country 
which was to be the scene of his next operations, He was 
attacked by Soult at Sauroren, on the 28th. But he made up by 
his own vigour and activity, and by the valour of his ‘un- 
rivalled army for fighting,’ for inferiority in numbers. He not 
only repulsed Soult’s attacks, but he nearly caused the surrender 
or ruin of the greater part of his army. The appearance of 
three marauders in scarlet, who were taken and questioned, 
gave warning to the French at an unfortunate moment, and 
Soult escaped from St. Esteran, though with considerable loss, 
before the net was complete. Wellington was expected, after 
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this battle, at once to invade France ; but he saw clearly, with 
his accustomed sagacity, that the time had not yet arrived for 
such a step; and he felt that ‘if he had done all that had been 
expected of him he should have been at that time in the moon.” 
He ‘was further not inclined to allow his movements to be 
influenced in the least by the transactions of the allied powers, 
Austria, Russia, and Prussia, in Germany, when he could see 
no concert in the negotiations for peace;’ but only views 
‘which could not be reconciled to the general interest.’ Such a 
condition of affairs would not warrant his ‘moving a corporal’s 
guard,’ and he would be guided solely by ‘the convenience of 
his own operations.’ 

He only received the artillery and ammunition which were 
required for the reduction of St. Sebastian towards the end of 
August, and within ten days that fortress was in his hands, in 
spite of Soult’s further attempt at its relief. The following from 
Lord Bathurst to Wellington, dated 22nd July, 1813, explains 
the causes of the above delay :— 


‘There has been an unaccountable confusion between the Transport 
Board and the Ordnance respecting the second battering train, which 
will have occasioned a delay of a few days. The battering train has 
been down at Portsmouth for more than two months, and judging that 
you might have an early occasion for it, I had given directions three 
weeks before. I received your Lordship’s letter for transports to go 
down to Portsmouth for them to begin lading; but in this and in the 
lading there has been so much misunderstanding apparently between 
the two Boards, that I have found it necessary to send down last 
night a clerk expressly for the purpose of ascertaining the truth of 
the case. By one report it would appear that part have actually 
sailed, but this has been contradicted. However, I believe there can 
be no doubt of everything being ready by Saturday next.’ * 


How persistently history repeats itself in these matters of unac- 
countable confusion in departments of war! 

Encouraged by the possession of St. Sebastian, and by the 
more. determined attitude of the northern powers, which again 
was the result of his success at Sauroren, he began to see his way 
more clearly towards the invasion of France; and the surrender 
of Cassan at Pampeluna with 3000 men still further strengthened 
his position. To prevent Cassan from blowing up the works, 
Wellington sent orders to D’Espagna, in command of the block- 
ading force, to threaten to put Cassan and his officers to death, 
and to decimate the rest of the garrison, in the event of his doing 
so. This menace, which would hardly have been carried into 
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effect, and should not perhaps have been made, had the desired 
effect. The defenders capitulated on the 31st October, and 
received honourable terms. 

Wellington took strong measures, when he was first established 
on the soil of France, to repress the habit of pillage which he 
had constantly found it so difficult to check amongst the ‘ great- 
est blackguards on the face of the earth.’ He declared that 
even if his army were ‘ five times stronger than it was, he could 
not venture to enter France, if he could not prevent his soldiers 
from plundering,’* and that he ‘was determined not to com- 
mand officers who would not ‘obey his orders.’t These, and 
others to the same purpose, were no idle threats. He afterwards 
caused some of his officers to be dismissed the service and some 
of his men to be executed for this crime; and he sent 25,000 
Spaniards at a later period back into Spain, much as he wanted 
their services, under the conviction that his success depended 
more ‘upon moderation and justice,’ and upon the ‘ good 
conduct and discipline of the troops, than upon strength and 
numbers.’ At the Nivelle his own genius and his army’s valour 
again shone forth, in driving Soult from a fortified position 
which he had been perfecting (after the example of the lines of 
Torres Vedras) for three months, and in which he believed 
himself secure, but in which he lost 1400 prisoners, 50 guns, 
and his field magazines, 

When the British army went into cantonments to await better 
weather, their commander was thoroughly satisfied with their 
ragged and ill-looking but really excellent condition. And 
he ‘was at length enabled to report, as the result of his strong 
but judicious measures, that ‘ in no part of Spain had his army 
been better, or he might say, so well received,’ as in France; 
and he again showed his foresight by expressing his opinion 
that ‘ success in the cause of one of the exiled princes would be 
still more certain a month or two later, when Napoleon should 
commence to carry into execution the oppressive measures which 
he would be compelled to adopt in order to try to retrieve his 
fortunes.’ 

After the passage of the Nive, with those splendid Generals 
Hope, Hill, and Beresford, in command, respectively, of his left 
wing, right wing, and centre, he was obliged again to disperse 
his army in cantonments, and once more to oppose the idea of 
removing himself and his army from the scene of their triumphs. 





* Letter to Sir John Hope, 8th Oct. 1813. 

+ General Order, 8th Oct. 1813.—‘ Well, Des.’ vol. xi. p. 168 (note); repub- 
lished, ‘Sup. Des.,’ vol. viii. p. 293. 
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He objected to the proposed scheme of sending him to Holland, 
because he was already ‘in a commanding situation on the most 
vulnerable, if not the only vulnerable frontier of France,’ 
because ‘if he could bring 40,000 Spaniards into the field he 
could advance to the Garonne; in fact, he did not know where 
he should stop. And could any man believe that Napoleon 
would not feel an army in such a position more than he would 
feel it laying siege to one of the fortresses of Holland ?’ 

He had occasion, in the beginning of 1814, to combat 
Napoleon’s ingenious proposition to restore Ferdinand to Spain 
on the conditions of the expulsion of the English army, and the 
liberation of his garrisons locked up in Spanish fortresses. He 
believed a general peace to be imminent, but he prepared never 
theless to open the campaign with the utmost vigour. Taking 
the field with 100,000 men and 100 guns, he again vanquished 
Soult at Orthez, and drove him completely behind the Adour, 
with the loss of six guns, nineteen magazines, and thousands of 
new levies, who threw down their arms. He was here knocked 
off his horse by a blow in the groin from a musket-ball ; and 
Alava, who was by his side, thought at first that he had been 
killed. But he remarked, when he recovered his conscious- 
ness, that he was only ‘ ofendido’ (slightly hurt), referring to an 
expression used by a Spanish soldier, which had been inter- 
preted to him, and at which he had been laughing when he was 
struck. 

The capture of Paris made Soult only the more anxious to 
preserve Toulouse. The battle of Mont Rave was hardly fought 
and dearly won, the allies losing more men in carrying that 
strong position than the French in defending it. The in- 
habitants of Toulouse were equally delighted at the exit of the 
French troops and at the entrance of the allies ; and a dinner and 
ball were given by Wellington to celebrate the occasion. At five 
o’clock a British and a French officer arrived from Paris with the 
news of Napoleon’s abdication, and the restoration of the Bourbons. 
Leaving Hill in command, he went in April to Paris. He 
returned, after his discussions in that capital, to Madrid, where 
he was worthily received by the King whom he had restored to 
power. His remonstrances had the happy effect of releasing 
General Alava, who had long been his constant companion, and 
the Spanish Commissioner with the British force, from prison. 

He took leave, early in June, 1814, of the army which had 
raised him to the chief rank among Commanders, and which 
owed its renown to his guidance. His courage and caution, his 
energy and forethought, had proved, under Divine Providence, 
in combination with their valour, that British troops were as 
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invincible by land as British sailors at sea. And this feeling 
found full vent when he reached England on the 23rd of that 
month to meet the Emperor of Russia, the King of Prussia, 
with Blucher, Platoff, and others, whom the Prince Regent had 
collected to celebrate the deliverance of Europe. His carriage 
was drawn by the people through the streets, he bore the sword 
of state at the right hand of the Prince Regent, and he returned 
thanks to Lords and Commons for the highest honours and the 
most liberal rewards that a British subject had ever received. 
His ultimate success was eloquently ascribed by Mr. Abbot, the 
Speaker of the House of Commons, to ‘that ascendency of 
character which, uniting the energies of jealous and rival nations, 
enabled him to wield at will the fate and fortunes of mighty 
empires ;’ and we cannot do better than add the further expres- 
sions of that orator :— 

‘This country owes you the proud satisfaction, that amid the con- 
stellation of great and illustrious warriors who have recently visited 
our country, we could present to them a leader of our own, to whom 
all by common acclamation acceded the pre-eminence; and when the 
will of Heaven and the common destinies of our nature shall have 
swept away the present generation, you will have left your great name 
and example as an imperishable monument, inciting others to like 
deeds of glory, and serving at once to adorn, defend, and perpetuate 
the existence of this country among the ruling nations of the earth,’ 


And now to answer the practical questions,—What were the 
peculiar qualities by virtue of which our hero was so constantly 
successful, and which raised him to such a pitch of greatness? 
We described in a former article, his early training, his untiring 
industry, his high ambition, how he carved his way upward to 
that which his soul coveted while he was still in India,—a 
European command, and how he sallied forth in 1809, at the 
age of forty, to carry out his own views, under circumstances 
apparently so disadvantageous, in the Peninsula. We have, in 
the present article, hurriedly followed him through five years of 
warfare, conducted ultimately to a successful issue. Indomitable 
perseverance, unceasing labour, entire devotion to the cause he 
had in hand, almost prophetic foresight, and above all that sound 
sense, which he preferred in others to brilliant talents, and which 
enabled him always to appreciate so nearly at their proper value 
the objects to be attained, the difficulties to be encountered, the 
means at his disposal,—all contributed to this result. 

His strategy throughout that long contest was as simple as it 
was admirable. He seized from the first, as if by inspiration, 
the proper principle of action, and persevered in it to the end. 
He defied the utmost efforts of the French hosts from a corner 
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of Portugal,—convenient as containing the capital, being capable 
of defence, far from their base, close to his own—the sea. He 
starved his foes as they approached his stronghold, an example 
which the Russians followed with such frightful success, He 
lost no opportunity of advance, nor once failed to make good 
the retreats which were necessary—pour mieux sauter. He did 
not lose a battle or even a gun. Beating each French com- 
mander at his own point of excellence, he acquired, as the war 
went on, greater confidence at home, greater influence in the 
Peninsula, and increased strength as his enemy became exhausted. 
When the proper time arrived, he bade Portugal farewell, threat- 
ened King Joseph’s communications with France, routed him at 
Vittoria; and, rousing Europe, as he had roused Spain, to suc- 
cessful resistance, he fought his way through the Pyrenees, and 
finally dismissed his army, at the conclusion of a general peace, 
on the soil of France. 

His tactics were equally happy. He was unfettered by any 
system ; and he scrupled not to set aside established rules when 
he found it necessary to do so. Always desirous of sparing his 
troops, he was lavish of their best blood when a corresponding 
advantage was to be gained. Knowing their confidence in 
himself, and ever trusting them when hard fighting was required, 
he sometimes tried them severely. When he got into a scrape, 
they always, as he said, got him out of it. And Marshal 
Bugeaud has observed that they were the finest infantry in the 
world, and that it was a merciful dispensation of Providence 
that there were not more of them. He crossed rivers and 
attacked fortresses, without the appliances usually considered 
necessary ; and dearly did he pay in blood and failure, at 
Badajoz, Burgos, and St. Sebastian, for the want of adequate 
means. He possessed the enormous advantage of fighting with 
troops that could be trusted, like the Prussians under Frederic 
the Great, to make up for inferior numbers by extended forma- 
tions. But they did not beat the French only because they 
could fight in line. Rather, it might almost be said, were they 
able to fight so frequently in line because they were confident of 
their ability to beat the French. 

Adaptation of action and means to circumstances and objects was 
the secret of Wellington’s tactical success as well as of his success 
generally. He did not pin his faith to fighting in line, or to any 
pet theory. He was determined, as he said to Sir Brent Spencer, 
to beat the French. If he could not do it in one way he would 
do it in another, He did it in every way, and the feelings with 
which he did it are expressed in the words of his own chosen 
motto, Virtutis fortuna comes. 
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We cannot conclude this paper without calling attention to 
the great value and interest of the ‘Supplementary Despatches 
of the Duke of Wellington.’ In them, better than in any 
biography, the reader will learn to understand and appreciate 
the character of this extraordinary man; and their publication 
by the present Duke is the noblest monument he could have 
raised to the memory of his father. 








Art. XI1—1. Parliamentary Reform. A series of Speeches on 
that subject delivered in the House of Commons. By the Right 
Hon. B. Disraeli (1848-66). Reprinted (by permission) from 
‘Hansard’s Debates.’ Edited by Montagu Corry, B.A., of 
Lincoln’s Inn, Barrister-at-Law. London, 1867. 

2. Speeches on Parliamentary Reform in 1866. By the Right 
Hon, W. E. Gladstone, M.P. for South Lancashire. With an 
Appendix. 2nd edition. London, 1866. 

3. Speeches and Letters on Reform, with a Preface. By the Right 
Hon, R. Lowe, M.P. London, 1867. 

4, Speeches on Parliamentary Reform, §c. By John Bright, Esq., 
M.P., delivered during the Autumn of 1866, to the people of 
England, Scotland, and Ireland, at Birmingham, Manchester, 
Leeds, Glasgow, Dublin, and London. Revised by himself. 
Manchester. 

5. ‘Hansard’s Parliamentary Debates. 3rd Series (29 Vic. 
1866), Vols. 182, 183, and 184. 


OUR of our most distinguished orators in the House of 
Commons have published in a collected form the speeches 
lately made by them on Reform in Parliament. Mr. Disraeli’s 
editor has added to the collection of his speeches of last session 
all those on the same subject made by him in Parliament from 
1848 inclusive. Mr. Gladstone, in his volume, has given an ap- 
pendix, which comprises some remarkable letters which he wrote 
to Mr. George Potter and others after the defeat of the late 
Government, and also his speech in 1854 on Mr. Baines’s motion, 
with its explanatory ‘advertisement.’ Mr. Lowe has enriched 
his volume with a valuable preface, his speech in 1865 on Mr, 
Baines’s Borough Franchise Extension Bill, some correspondence 
which passed last autumn between him and some of his con- 
stituents, the letter written to him by Mr. Guedella, ‘a member 
of the Reform League Executive, and his own reply. Mr. 
Bright has excluded from his publication the speeches which 
he 
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he made last session in the House, and has given us only those 
made out of it. 

The perusal of these volumes, which contain the speeches of 
such eminent men in a collected form, is very instructive as 
well as interesting, and affords, in a clearer mode than any 
other, an insight into the real points in dispute between political 
parties at the present crisis. 

Mr. Disraeli, though the leader of the Conservative party in 
the House of Commons, has never represented their opinions on 
the question of Parliamentary Reform. The collection of his 
speeches on Reform begins so far back as 1848, in order to 
make the public recognise the consistency which has prevailed 
in his views on this particular subject during the whole period 
from that time. He has always manifested his readiness to 
yield to the demands of democracy, and even exceed Lord 
Russell in the number of electors whom he proposed to add to 
the constituency, provided Parliament would leave undisturbed 
the balance of political power by which the landed interest, or 
rather that one half of the entire British nation which lives in 
the villages and rural districts of the counties, preserves some 
equilibrium with the more aggressive, but less numerous, urban 
population. It is necessary to explain how this equilibrium is 
at the present moment maintained. It appears by the ‘ Electoral 
Returns, 1866,’ that the county population of England and 
Wales is 11,500,0U0, represented by 162 county members, but 
the borough population, which is only 9,500,000, is represented 
by 334 borough members. This inequality is still more striking 
when examined in detail. But there has, up to the present 
time, been, by means of the smaller boroughs, a certain ‘ coun- 
teracting machinery’ whereby this prodigious inequality has 
been rectified. This cannot be better explained than in the 
words of Mr. Disraeli himself. After reminding the House of 


the ‘ monstrous anomaly’ involved in the figures given above, he 


said,— 


‘I will now state to the House—I may be mistaken in what I say, 
but, at all events, I have gone through the necessary research and 
trouble—the number of supplementary votes which the landed interest 
—that is to say, these 11,500,000 people who are not represented 
except by the 162 county Members—receive. It is eighty-four. 
Now, if you deduct eighty-four from 334, the number of borough 
Members, you will find 250 as the result. If you add these eighty- 
four to the 162 county Members, you will find the result to be 246, as 
against 250; and there you see the counteracting machinery by which 
our system has been permitted to work so advantageously. It is not 
@ complete and perfect adjustment of the claims of the landed interest ; 
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but you cannot, in the arrangement of a large and ancient Constitution, 
expect too great nicety, but only a fair approximation to what may be 
called electoral justice.’— Disraeli’s Speeches, p. 457. 


It must not, however, be supposed that the 11,500,000 resi- 
dents in counties are composed mainly of farmers and farm 
labourers, who may be described as the agriculturists, and of the 
inhabitants of the large unrepresented towns. Mr. Disraeli’s 
explanations on this subject are most important :— 


‘We have (he said) a return on the table giving the names and 
population of the unrepresented towns in England with a population 
above 5000, and it will be found that their population amounts to a 
little more than 1,000,000; so that, if you deduct that number from 
the 11,500,000 of the county population, you will still leave for the 
county population half the English people. But I want to know what 
becomes of the surplus over the farmers and farm-labourers. We 
have returns on the table of the number of farmers and farm-labourers 
and members of their families, and of all the persons otherwise con- 
nected with the cultivation of the soil, arable, pasture, and woodland, 
and even of all those engaged in horticulture, the total amounting to 
2,000,000, which if you deduct from 10,500,000 will leave 8,500,000 
still unaccounted for. Now, what I complain of is that those Gentle- 
men who charge me with eliminating the people of England from the 
counties have, it appears, based their calculations so that they do not 
account for 8,500,000, and themselves thus eliminate 8,500,000 from 
the counties. Besides the unrepresented towns from Burnley to 
Ware, with a population above 5000, there are 500 towns in England 
with a population under 5000. But beyond all these there is a 
scattered, or, technically speaking, a village population in the counties 
of upwards of 9,000,000, as numerous as the whole population of the 
represented towns, while there are as many trades and manufactures 
in the counties as in the towns. There may not be for special 
industries those great aggregates of wealth and skill which you may 
find at Manchester and Leeds, though you may see even in the rural 
districts similar establishments scarcely less important than those in 
the great cities. You have, besides, many manufactures which are 
almost peculiar to the country districts. The silk manufacture 
prevails there almost to a greater extent than in the towns. Paper is 
manufactured in the country. Leather is chiefly manufactured there. 
There is much mineral development in rural districts ; all quarrying 
is carried on in the country. You have fifty branches of active 
industry peculiar to the country. You have a greater number of the 
professional classes residing in the country than in the towns. The 
counties contain more lawyers, more dissenting ministers; and as for 
the clergy, who, irrespective of their special calling, constitute as 
territorial proprietors one of the most powerful classes in the kingdom, 
it is in the counties they are most numerous, and it is only by the 
county Members that they are represented in this House.’— Id. 459-61. 

It 
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It is well known that a great abuse has sprung up since 
the Reform Act, by the creation of faggot county voters in towns 
which return their own members to Parliament, but are not 
content with the preponderance of 334 borough seats over the 
162 enjoyed by counties. Swarms of forty-shilling freeholders 
in towns are multiplied without stint; and their nominal quali- 
fications, instead of giving votes for the boroughs wherein they 
exist, are allowed, absurdly enough, to confer votes for the 
counties, The excuse alleged was that the Chandos 50/. tenancy 
clause had placed the counties under a bondage from which they 
ought by any ingenious device to be delivered. But Mr. Disraeli 
has refuted the gross misrepresentations which have been circu- 
lated on the subject of this 50/. qualification, and shown thut 
voters under the Chandos clause have at no time ever exceeded 
one-fifth of the constituent body of counties, whilst the process of 
manufacturing county votes, which has been going on for the 
last fifteen years, has at last arrived at this point, that the number 
of county voters who do not dwell in the counties now exceeds 
the number of those who vote under the 50/. clause. 

It was in consistency with his long-cherished opinion that this 
abuse required a remedy, that Mr. Disraeli, when Chancellor of 
the Exchequer in 1859, brought forward a Reform Bill which, 
whilst it startled the public by making a 10/. occupation the 
primary qualification for both counties and boroughs, and by pro- 
posing to add about 500,000 new electors to the constituency, 
provided at the same time, as an essential part of the scheme, 
that the votes which really belonged to towns should be used in 
polling for town instead of county members. He calculated that 
by these means 105,000 borough freeholders would be transferred 
from the county to the borough registers. At the same time the 
10/. occupation was for counties to be an occupation of land of 
that annual value. This was to be the primary suffrage, though 
the Bill also embraced, as a secondary suffrage, a 10/. occupation 
of houses in unrepresented towns. In the boroughs Mr. Disraeli 
proposed to create certain special or ‘fancy’ franchises, which he 
considered would extend without ‘ degrading the suffrage.’ In our 
judgment he attributed to them undue importance, for we cannot 
conceive anything less adequate to stem the tide of revolution, 
and we are satisfied that if Mrs. Partington ever used a mop as 
well as a broom in her praiseworthy efforts to stop the influx of the 
Atlantic, the rags that composed the mop were ‘fancy franchises.” 
It is unnecessary to enter into the further history of this Bill. It 
was introduced by Mr. Disraeli in opposition to the wishes and 
convictions of .his party, and, though it failed in his hands, it 
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left behind it a breach in the foundation of the Constitution 
which has never since been closed. It was the opinion of the 
most sagacious statesmen at the time, and is now generally 
admitted, that, had the Conservatives then refused to introduce 
a Reform Bill, and dissolved Parliament on that issue, they 
would have obtained a majority, and probably a prolonged 
possession of power. 

In one of his speeches on this Bill Mr. Disraeli thus described 
the practical consequences that would flow from the establish- 
ment of democratic power; and it will be well if, at the present 
crisis, such advice be not forgotten or discarded by himself. 


‘I have no doubt: that, whatever may be their high qualities, our 
countrymen are subject to the same political laws that affect the condi- 
tion of all other communities and nations. Ifyou establish a democracy 
you must in due season reap the fruits of ademocracy. You will in due 
season have great impatience of the public burdens combined in due sea- 
son with great increase of the public expenditure. You will in due 
season reap the fruits of such united influence. You will in due season 
have wars entered into from passion and not from reason ; and you will 
in due season submit to peace ignominiously sought and ignominiously 
obtained, which will diminish your authority and perhaps endanger 
your independence. You will in due season, with a democracy, find 
that your property is less valuable, and that your freedom is less 
complete. I doubt not, when there has been realised a sufficient 
quantity of disaffection and dismay, the good sense of this country 
will come to the rally, and that you will obtain some remedy for your 
grievances, and some redress for your wrongs, by the process through 
which alone it can be obtained—by that process which may render 
your property more secure, but which will not render your liberty 
more eminent. ....... I cannot look upon what is called 
reduction of the franchise in boroughs but with alarm; and I have 
never yet met any argument which fairly encounters the objections 
that are urged to it. You cannot encounter it by sentimental asser- 
tions of the good qualities of the working classes. The greater their 
good qualities the greater the danger. If you lay down as a principle 
that they are to enter the constituent body, not as individuals, but as 
a multitude, they must be the predominant class from their number; 
and if you dwell on their intelligence, you only increase the power 
they will exercise.’—Id. pp. 241-42. . 


Lord Palmerston’s Government in 1860 introduced, under the 
auspices of Lord John Russell, a new Reform Bill, which was 
said to be almost as distasteful to the Premier himself as it 
afterwards proved to be to the country, but it was forced upon 
Lord Palmerston by his noble colleague, and was the con- 
dition of the reconciliation of the two rival lords, who had for 
some years previously been estranged from each other. Mr. 
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Disraeli on that occasion made no opposition to the second 
reading of the Reform Bill of the new Government. It proposed 
to extend the franchise in counties to 10/. occupiers, and in 
boroughs to 6/, occupiers, without reference to rating, and it 
roposed disfranchisement clauses that would have affected 25 
al It, of course, left unredressed the anomalies and injustice 
affecting the inhabitants of counties, and it proposed, by the 
‘coarse expedient of a degradation of the franchise, to add 
257,000 additional voters to boroughs, all taken from the same 
class of working men, and the plan was so arranged that it would 
have placed half the boroughs under their undisputed sway. 

It is unnecessary to consider further this abortive measure. 
The middle classes as well as the landed interest had then 
become alive to the real nature of Lord John Russell’s last 
proposal in the House of Commons for Reform in parliament, 
and it was mainly to middle class-opposition, and not to the 
exertions of Mr, Disraeli and his political followers, that the 
defeat of the Bill by strangulation was, according to Lord John 
Russell's subsequent confession in the House, to be attributed. 
The Bill was withdrawn, and its withdrawal led to an important 
consequence. 

‘ Lord John Russell (said Mr. Disraeli) felt some emotion when he 
withdrew his Bill—that is on record ; but the circumstance led to the 
withdrawal of something more important than the Bill, for it clearly 
led to the withdrawal of Lord John Russell from this House. He 


= fulfilled his promises, and fulfilled them at a great sacrifice.’ 
—-Id. p. 361. 


Lord Palmerston profited by the absence of Lord Russell from 
the House of Commons to shelve his rickety hobby of Parlia- 
mentary Reform, for which there was no demand by the country 
generally, but against which the astute Premier recognised a 
growing manifestation of dislike on the part of the middle 
classes, to whose opinions he was more attentive and acquiescent 
than any other statesman since Sir Robert Peel. For six years 
the question was then suffered by the Liberal party to remain 
in abeyance, with no other exceptions than such minor episodes 
as Mr, Locke King’s annual motion for reducing the franchise 
in counties, or Mr, Baines’s experiments to effect a reduction in 
towns. On these occasions Mr. Disraeli insisted that Reform in 
Parliament should be dealt with as a whole, and not by isolated 
measures brought forward by private members acting without 
ministerial responsibility. Mr. Disraeli, in opposing Mr. Baines’s 
Bill, in 1865, thus described the difference that would exist 
between England and foreign countries after a period of demo- 
cratic revolution :— 

‘I doubt 
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‘I doubt very much whether a democracy is a Government that 
be suit this country; and it is just as well that the House 
en coming to a vote on this question should really consider if 
that be the issue—and it is the real issue—between retaining the 
present Constitution—not the present constituent body, but between 
the present Constitution and a democracy—it is just as well for 
the House to recollect that the stake is not mean—that what 
is at issue is of some price. You must remember, not to use the 
epithet profanely, that we are dealing really with a peculiar people. 
There is no country at the present moment that exists under the cir- 
cumstances and under the same conditions as the people of this realm. 
You have, for example, an ancient, powerful, richly-endowed Church 
and perfect religious liberty. You have unbroken order and complete 
freedom. You have landed estates as large as the Romans, combined 
with commercial enterprise such as Carthage and Venice united never 
equalled. And you must remember that this peculiar country, with 
these strong contrasts, is not governed by force; it is not governed 
by standing armies; it is governed by a most singular series of tradi- 
tionary influences, which generation after generation cherishes and 
preserves because they know that they embalm custom and represent 
law. And, with this, what have you done? You have created the 
greatest Empire of modern time. You have amassed a capital of 
fabulous amount. You have devised and sustained a system of credit 
still more marvellous. And, above all, you have established and 
maintained a scheme so vast and complicated of labour and industry, 
that the history of the world offers no parallel to it. And all these 
mighty creations are out of all proportion to the essential and indi- 
genous elements and resources of the country. If you destroy that 
state of society, remember this—England cannot begin again. There 
are countries which have been in great danger and gone through great 
suffering ; the United States, for example, whose fortunes are now so 
perilous, and who in our own immediate day have had great trials ; you 
have had—perhaps even now in the United States of America you 
’ have—a protracted and fratricidal civil war which has lasted for four 
years; but if it lasted for four years more, vast as would be the 
disaster and desolation, when ended, the United States might begin 
again, because the United States then would only be in the same con- 
dition that England was at the end of the War of the Roses, when 
probably she had not even 3,000,000 of population, with vast tracts of 
virgin soil and mineral treasures, not only undeveloped but undreamt 
of. Then you have France. France had a real revolution in this 
century—a real revolution, not merely a political but a social revolu- 
tion. The institutions of the country were uprooted, the orders of 
society abolished—even the landmarks and local names removed and 
erased. But France could begin again. France had the greatest 
spread of the most exuberant soil in Europe, and a climate not less 
mial ; she had, and always had, comparatively, a limited population, 
iving in a most simple manner. France, therefore, could begin again. 
But England—the England we know, the England we live in, the 
England 
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England of which we are proud—could not begin again. Ido not 
mean to say that after great troubles England would become a howling 
wilderness, or doubt that the good sense of the people would, to some 
degree, prevail, and some fragments of the national character survive ; 
but it would not be old England—the England of power and tradition, 
of credit and capital, that now exists. It is not in the nature of 
things; and, Sir, under these circumstances, I hope the House, when 
the question before us is one impeaching the character of our Consti- 
tution, will hesitate—that it will sanction no step that has a tendency 
to democracy, but that they will maintain the ordered state of free 
England in which we live. —ZId. pp. 351-54. 


But, although ‘England cannot begin again,’ a Liberal party 
can, and can even repeat errors which under wiser counsels they 
once abandoned. It appears by Mr. Gladstone’s own statement 
that in 1864, in a period of profound political quiet, he was the 
person who first set the ball rolling down the hill again, and even 
thought it consistent with his duty as a minister of the Crown to 
advise the working men to recommence agitation. Mr. Odgers 
and a working-class deputation from London came to see him, 
as Chancellor of the Exchequer, on the Government Annuities 
Bill, and he took that opportunity of upbraiding them on ‘ the 
apparent inaction and alleged indifference of the working classes 
themselves with respect to the suffrage.’* They excused them- 
selves by saying they had been employing their evenings ‘ in 
the improvement of their minds,’ but, struck with his rebuke, they 
withdrew to stir up their fellow-workmen once more, and win 
them from mental cultivation to political strife. At the General 
Election, in 1865, Lord Palmerston’s Cabinet, nctwithstanding 
Mr. Gladstone’s new-born solicitude on the subject, deliberately 
decided against raising the Reform cry at the hustings. But 
the death of Lord Palmerston, and the accession of Lord Russell 
to the Premiership, enabled the latter once more to attempt 
an experimental inroad on the British constitution, which he 
or supposed might add additional glory to the name of 

ussell, and at the same time strengthen his party instead of 
destroying it. The measure on this occasion could not have 
the benefit of his own personal assistance in the House of Com- 
mons; but it would be under the able care of Mr. Gladstone, 
who had now become for the first time the leader of the House 
of Commons, 

If the Franchise Bill of 1866 had been purposely constructed 
with the view of rendering it impossible for Mr. Disraeli to do 
otherwise than oppose it, no ingenuity could have been more 





* *Gladstone’s Speeches,’ p. 324. 
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artfully exercised. It aimed a death-blow at the only point in 
which, apparently, he is able to feel a vital interest, namely, the 
preservation of that equilibrium between the counties and the 
towns on which, in his opinion, at least last year, depended the 
salvation of the country. 

This attempt to destroy the county influence was made under 
the pretence of great moderation ; for whereas the Bill introduced 
by Mr. Disraeli in 1859 had proposed, in the manner already 
described, a 10/. occupation franchise for counties, the Bill 
of 1866 proposed one as high as 14/., but it left the masses of 
40s, freeholders in towns to swamp the county constituencies 
by their votes, and proposed, moreover, to add to their num- 
bers the town copyholders and leaseholders, who should pos- 
sess similar qualifications within parliamentary boroughs, It 
‘proposed also to abolish the tax and ratepaying clauses, so that 
persons who had not paid their rates and taxes might carry 
the election of the members who should impose taxes on those 
who do pay. This would have enabled candidates for the future 
to address their constituents from the hustings as ‘Electors 
and Insolvents!’ It also proposed to reduce the 10/. occupa- 
tion franchise in towns to 7/. clear annual value, an alteration 
which Mr, Disraeli would have been able to bear with more 
resignation than the middle classes, who complained of being 
swamped, had it not been coupled with provisions for the 
destruction of the county influence, and for upsetting the equili- 
brium between counties and towns. Notwithstanding all these 

rovocations to attack the measure in its inception, and denounce 
its injustice, Mr. Disraeli cautiously refrained, and allowed the 
Bill to proceed to a second reading without having opposed it in 
any of its earlier stages. This hanging back proved to be more 
advantageous than any other course, for his opposition would 
have been unfairly interpreted as proceeding from an imputed 
hostility to all reform ; whilst his reserve threw the responsibility 
of offering resistance on that patriotic portion of the Liberals 
which considers the preservation of the constitution of the country 
from the aggressive attacks of democratic ambition +: be even of 
more importance than party triumphs. That responsibility they 
accepted. The commercial and professional classes soon mani- 
fested their sympathy and concurrence, and Lord Russell’s 
Government, which had expected nothing of the kind, saw with 
astonishment arrayed against them a determined phalanx, com- 
posed of men who had once been their own supporters, and were 
still the decided friends of Liberal progress. We will not relate 
the history of the struggle, in which Mr. Gladstone, commencing 
in the House of Commons with a majority of more than seventy, 
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finished by being in a minority of eleven. It is sufficient to say 
that, although Mr. Disraeli left Mr. Lowe, Earl Grosvenor, Lord 
Elcho, Mr. Horsman, Capt. Hayter, and Lord Dunkellin to take 
the lead in conducting the opposition to the Ministerial measure, 
he gave them no slight assistance, and contributed by his own 
explanations and arguments to that elucidation of the whole sub- 
ject which at last made its real bearing thoroughly understood 
by the country at large. 

The practical result of the extensive changes proposed in the 
Constitution of the country was thus described by him :— 


‘If you had electoral districts to-morrow you would have a very 
great Parliament, for the character of individuals and the repre- 
sentation of great interests command public respect in England. You 
would have every great landowner in this House, every great manu- 
facturer, and some merchants. But in a short time you would find that 
you did not have that hold over the Executive which you had under 
the old system. The want of diversity of elements in this House 
would cause that. In proportion as your command over the Executive 
fades, your great proprietors and your great manufacturers will cease 
to care to belong to the House of which the influence and importance 
proportionately diminish. Then the story will be that the House of 
Commons is not what it was. So you will extend the franchise again, 
and you may go to manhood or universal suffrage, but you will not 
advance your case. You will have a Parliament then that will entirely 
lose its command over the Executive, and so it will meet with less con- 
sideration and possess less influence; because the moment you have 
universal suffrage it always happens that the man who elects despises 
the elected. He says, “Iam as good as he is, and although I sent 
him to Parliament, I have not a better opinion of him than I have of 
myself.” Then, when the House of Commons is entirely without 
command over the Executive, it will fall into the case of those Con- 
tinental popular assemblies which we have seen rise up and disappear 
in our own days. There will be no charm of tradition ; no prescrip- 
tive spell; no families of historie lineage; none of those great estates 
round which men rally when liberty is assailed; no statesmanship, no 
eloquence, no learning, no genius. Instead of these, you will have a 
horde of selfish and obscure mediocrities, incapable of anything but 
mischief, and that mischief devised and regulated by the raging dema- 
gogue of the hour!’—ZJd., pp. 382-83. 


We must here conclude our extracts from the Speeches of 
Mr. Disraeli; but we cannot let the present opportunity pass by 
without some remarks on what we consider to be one defect in his 
statesmanship, imperilling the success and extension of the party 
which acts with him, He has never manifested any sufficient 
sympathy or regard for the great commercial and professional 
classes who live in towns, and bear the principal weight of the 
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burthens of the country, but have, in places like the Metropolitan 
boroughs, scarcely any direct influence in the election of Members. 
of Parliament. Yet it is from the united action of those im- 
portant members of the middle classes with the landed interest, 
that we have any reasonable ground for reliance on the preserva- 
tion of the country against revolution. The owners of large 
landed estates necessarily have great influence with the popula- 
tion that resides upon them, but no such influence is possessed by 
the middle classes over their poorer neighbours in towns, and the 
richest and most intelligent among them can hardly obtain the 
weight possessed by the parish beadle. As early as 1848 Mr, 
Disraeli declared, ‘I, for one, am no advocate for finality. I 
protest against being placed in the category of finality.’ Even 
Mr. Hume’s proposal to establish triennial parliaments met with 
no opposition from him. 


‘I am (he said) the less inclined to say anything against triennial 
Parliaments, because they are part of those old Tory principles which 
I have ever taken every opportunity of promulgating. Are they not? 
Did not Sir William Wyndham advocate triennial Parliaments against 
@ corrupt Minister? They are a portion of that old Tory creed 
around which, [as| I am happy to observe more than one indication, 
the people of this country are well inclined to rally.’—ZId. p. 15. 


In 1852 he declared, ‘I have always been the advocate for an 
industrial suffrage.’ It is not however by this style of assertion 
that the confidence of those whose aid is essential to the main- 
tenance of good government can be won. A real and living 
sympathy with the middle classes is necessary to every states- 
man who now aspires to pre-eminence, and we think that at a 
crisis like the present Mr. Disraeli would have acted more 
prudently if he had omitted from the collection of his speeches 
the first in the volume, which contains that bitter denunciation 
by him of the middle classes which ‘ the irresistible logic of facts” 
has long since refuted, 

Mr. Gladstone, like Mr. Disraeli, does not possess the confidence 
of the party which he leads. No man is more sincere ; but no one 
has a greater faculty of making himself sincere. We do not mean 
this as a reproach. His susceptible temperament renders him 
keenly alive to impressions from others ; his rhetorical powers give 
easy utterance to these hasty impressions; and the necessity of 
finding arguments in their favour deepens them into convictions. 
As soon as he has convinced himself, he becomes impatient of 
opposition. He rebukes all who differ from him with that 
tone of virtuous indignation and moral superiority, which is 
gore distasteful to an assembly of English gentlemen. 

ence his unpopularity in the House of Commons, even with 
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the members of his own party. He repels more than he attracts, 
offends more than he conciliates. In turning to his speeches, we 
will first notice the one he made, in 1864, on Mr. Baines’s motion 
for the extension of the borough suffrage, when he created so 
much surprise by the memorable statement : 


‘I venture to say that every man who is not presumably incapaci- 
tated by some consideration of personal unfitness or of political danger 
is morally entitled to come within the pale of the Constitution. Of 
course, in giving utterance to such a proposition, I do not recede from 
the protest I have previously made against sudden, or violent, or ox- 
cessive, or intoxicating change.’—Gladstone’s Speeches, p. 332. 


This proposition would excite less astonishment at the present 
moment, when the public is better informed than it was in 1864 
concerning the real nature of Mr. Gladstone’s opinions. But it 
was not exactly in conformity with Lord Palmerston’s views, and 
Mr, Gladstone thought proper shortly afterwards to publish the 
speech with an explanatory ‘ Advertisement,’ in which he stated, 
as his opinion, that even persons against whom no personal unfit- 
ness can be alleged should be excluded from the franchise when 
‘political danger might arise from their admission; as, for 
example, through the disturbance of the equilibrium of the con- 
stituent body, or through virtual monopoly of power in a single 
class.’ If we may judge by what has occurred since Lord 
Palmerston’s death, Mr. Gladstone is now more likely to feel 
satisfied with the passage quoted from his speech than with the 
subsequent explanation of it in the ‘Advertisement. ©The 
speech itself is remarkable in another respect; for it shows the 
imperfect and erroneous state of Mr. Gladstone’s knowledge, 
in 1864, respecting the number of working men then in posses- 
sion of the franchise, which he described as ‘almost infi- 
nitesimal!’ The following passage from the same speech is, 
also, well worthy of attention at the present crisis :— 

‘If, indeed, we were to adopt a sudden and sweeping measure, a 
measure which might deserve the epithet of revolutionary ; if we were 
to do anything which would give a monopoly of power to the working 
classes ; if, for example, instead of adopting a measure which would 
raise the proportion of working men in the town constituencies to one- 
third, you gave the franchise to two-thirds, there would be some colour 
for the anticipation, and some justification for the language so lightly 
used; there might then be some temptation to set up class interests on 
the part of those who might thus have the means of obtaining, or at 
least a temptation to grasp at,a monopoly of power, and it would, 
under these circumstances, be for us to show, if we could, that no danger 
would arise.’—TId. p. 325. 


It has since been demonstrated by the ‘Electoral Returns, 1866,’ 
that 
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that the working men are in possession of the suffrage in towns 
to an extent which Mr. Gladstone and his colleagues had never 
supposed possible; but as no similar information had been 
laid before Parliament as to the counties, he was still able to 
declare last Session, with about as much accuracy as he displayed 
in 1864, that the working class enjoying the county franchise in 
England by the forty-shilling freehold ‘ may be called in com- 
parison a handful.’ He afterwards added with great triumph, 
‘They are, I apprehend, for the most part like the fly in the pot 
of ointment.’ This representation was, however, flatly contra- 
dicted by Mr. Disraeli, who showed explicitly by figures their 
great increase on the county registers for Bucks, Herts, the West 
Riding of Yorkshire, and South Derbyshire, and asserted finally, 
as the result of his researches, that 


‘the working men of England have a larger share of the county con- 
stituency than they have even of the borough constituency, and by 
which the Government were so startled.’-—Disraeli’s Speeches, p. 444. 


Mr. Disraeli had previously shown from the ‘ Electoral Returns’ 
that the working class on the borough register had increased ninety 
per cent. since the Reform Act of 1832. The pot of ointment had, 
therefore, rather a plentiful supply in the counties of what Mr, Glad- 
stone was pleased to describe ironically as ‘ contamination.’ It was 
in this imperfect state of knowledge that Lord Russell’s Cabinet 
proceeded, immediately on Lord Palmerston’s death, to prepare 
a measure for the extension of the franchise. Lord Palmerston 
died in October, and ‘in the first autumn Cabinet after his 
funeral’ the subject was with the utmost precipitation taken 
into consideration. The result was the Bill of 1866. The im- 
mediate practical effect of the change proposed by this Bill 
would, according to Mr. Gladstone, have been to add 172,000 
new voters to the county constituencies, and 144,000 to those of 
the boroughs. But the Bill involved, potentially though not 
actually, manhood suffrage; for that which was proposed to be 
conceded would have enabled that which was withheld to have 
been forthwith taken. ‘The beginning’ (says Aristotle) ‘is the 
half of everything.’ Mr. Gladstone, however, assured the house, 
in his mildest tones, that this increase to county voters ‘might be 
viewed asa middle-class enfranchisement,’ from which he wished 
it to be inferred that it would be rather Conservative than other- 
wise in its operation, This is one of the few passages in which, 
during the debates on this Bill, he referred to the middle class at all, 
and in that speech, as in the others, Mr.Gladstone, like Mr. Disraeli, 
totally disregarded the commercial and professional men who form 
its most important members. There is, as he explained in his 
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speech of 1864, ‘a lower stratum of the middle class as well as 
an upper.’ ‘ But,’ asked he, ‘is the upper portion of the working 
class inferior to the lowest portion of the middle?’ Certainly 
not, it may be replied ; and, therefore, we think that the 172,000 
members of the ‘lower stratum’ of the middle class proposed to 
be added to the county constituencies would not have been one 
whit better, and might perhaps have been some degrees worse, 
than if they had been exclusively composed of working men. It 
is, therefore, absurd to treat such an addition to the constituency 
as Conservative rather than Democratic in its effect. Mr. Glad- 
stone, in expatiating on the moderate influence which he repre- 
sented that his Bill would have on the county constituencies, 
took no account of the borough leaseholders who were to be let 
in upon them, and whose numbers were afterwards shown to be 
so formidable that the clause respecting them was ultimately 
withdrawn from the Bill. The immediate practical effect upon 
the town constituencies of the Bill of 1866 will be best under- 
stood by the explanation given by Mr. Gladstone on the 26th of 
June, when he announced the resignation of the Government, 
and had no longer any occasion to keep things dark. From this 
it appears that its effect would have been equivalent in 39 
boroughs to a rating franchise of 6/. and upwards; in 112 
boroughs to a rating franchise of 5/. and upwards; in 21 boroughs 
it would have sunk as low as a rating franchise of 4/. and 
upwards, and in 5 boroughs it would have been equivalent 
to a rating qualification under 4/. But in his speech of the 
12th of March, when he moved for leave to introduce the Bill, 
Mr. Gladstone withheld these significant details, and contented 
himself by assuring the House, after a profusion of explanations 
less adapted to make the subject intelligible, that ‘ 144,000 
was the probable number of persons who would be enfranchised 
by the reduction from 102. to a clear annual rental of 7/.’ These 
two additions to the county and town constituencies would (he 
said) only make a total for England and Wales of about 316,000, 
or at the utmost 400,000 new electors. The result would (he 
said) be that in the towns there would be 330,000 enfranchised 
working men as contrasted with 588,000 unenfranchised working 
men, being less than 2 in 5, and the total number of adult 
males enfranchised in town and country would, after making all 
proper deductions, be about 1,300,000 out of the total number of 
5,300,000. These important statements were, however, accom- 
panied by no explanation of the principle on which the existing 
electors were to be raised in number to 1,300,000, and the rest 
of the 5,300,000 excluded, unless it was to be found in this 
acknowledgment : m" 
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‘It is true of the working classes notwithstanding, as it is true of 
any and every class, that it is a dangerous temptation to human nature 
to be suddenly invested with preponderating power.’—Gladstone’s 
Speeches, p. 59. 


At the same time the House was gravely admonished as follows : 

‘Consider what you can safely and justly afford to do in admitting 
new subjects and citizens within the pale of the Parliamentary Con- 
stitution ; and, having so considered it, do not, I beseech you, perform 
the act as if you were compounding with danger and misfortune.’—Id., 
p. 61. 


In an earlier part of the same speech Mr. Gladstone had told 
the House that a 6/. rental would give the working class ‘a 
majority of the entire town constituencies ;’ but this, he “said, 
was a proposal that Parliament would not be likely to adopt. 
At the same time he frankly added, ‘I cannot say I think it 
would be attended with great danger.’ 

Now, to men of less strong nerves than himself, it was not 
very encouraging to learn that, if the Bill should pass, the dif- 
ference of 1/. only in the franchise—a difference which Mr, Bright 
derided as ‘a splitting of hairs’—would stand between the work- 
ing classes and a positive majority in the town constituencies ; 
particularly as it appeared by the ‘ Electoral Returns, —on which 
the calculation was made,—that the numbers then given of the 
working class—i.e. the men who live by working for wages— 
had purposely been kept as low as possible by express orders 
of the Government that there should be excluded therefrom 
‘all overlookers, superintendants, foremen, and others employed 
among, or in connection with, operatives, &c., unless actually 
ate in the same manner, in every respect, as the men under 
them.’ * 

It was obvious, therefore, that to all substantial intents the 
working classes, and those immediately connected with them, 
would have in the town constituencies not only a majority, but a 
prepeaderance ; and the only matter worth attention was to ascer- 
tain ‘o what extent that preponderance would extend at once, and 
whether it could be made otherwise than overwhelming in the 
speeuy future. This was of especial importance with reference 
to the question whether the lowering of the franchise might not 
he accompanied by some provisions of a compensatory kind, to 
prevent the political extinction of those who were to be so out- 
numbered. Inquiries of a very pertinent nature as to the number 
of the proposed new electors were therefore made, which Mr. 





* Lord Enfield’s Official Letter—‘ Electoral Returns,’ p. vii. 
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Gladstone in his speech at Liverpool denounced with great 
resentment, as 


‘ those extraordinary demands to know how many, how many exactly, 

will there be of voters from the working class in this town and in 

that.’—Id., p. 78. 
* * * * 

‘For my own part, I stated in the House of Commons, I stated as a 
kind of challenge, hoping that it would be repelled with energy and 
even with indignation on the opposite side of the House, with reference 
to some gentlemen who had been remarking upon this subject,—I said, 
“You seem to dread the working men about to be admitted to the con- 
stituency as if they were an invading army.” To my great astonish- 
ment—I must add, to my great pain—that imputation of mine, which 
I had hoped would be indignantly repelled, appeared, by cheers from 
various quarters, to be warmly accepted as a perfectly true description 
of the view that was taken of a measure of popular enfranchisement. 
Well, gentlemen, is this so, or is it not? Is it true that in a free 
country, that in a Christian country, in a country that hopes it is 
somewhere not far from the very head of Christian civilisation, 
eighteen hundred years after our Lord illuminated the world with His 
presence, and blessed it with His teaching and example,—is it really 
true that what we have come to after so long enjoyment of the light, 
after such progress through scores of generations, is only this, that 
the best we can look for in happy, free old England, is to see gathered 
together a small and privileged class within the fortified precincts of 
what we call the Constitution, and outside of it the huge toiling masses 
of the community, who are to be regarded, if they come near the door, 
if even a moderate share of them become candidates for admission, as 
an invading army ? —Id., pp. 79, 80. 


These statements naturally increased the anxiety of those who 
have no appetite for mob-government and working-class prepon- 
derance, to ascertain if possible the principles on which Mr. 
Gladstone and his colleagues were proceeding in their proposed 
extension of the franchise. He was therefore much. pressed on 
that subject, particularly by Mr. Lowe. The following extract 
from Mr. Gladstone’s speech, in opposition to Captain Hay- 
ter’s amendment, throws some additional light on that obscure 
subject :— 


‘The leading principles of the Bill in its two parts have, I think, 
been stated before, with sufficient clearness, to the House; but it will 
only require a few moments to repeat them. The leading principles 
of the Franchise Clauses are to complete, in the first place, those pro- 
visions of the law which enfranchise voters at ten pounds clear annual 
value and upwards; to extend the borough franchise downwards ; and 


to extend the county franchise downwards, These are the principles ° 


of the Bill as far as regards the part relating to simple enfranchise- 
ment. —Id., p. 254. . : 
n 
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{In another short speech, ‘conspicuous by its absence’ from the 
volume before us, Mr. Gladstone in the House capped his argu- 
ment at Liverpool about our fellow-Christians by his celebrated 
declaration in favour of ‘our own flesh and blood,’ and he com- 
menced his speech on Lord Grosvenor’s Motion by significantly 
reminding the House that we have a population of ‘ five millions 
of adult males.’ We believe the fact to be that his opinions have 
never varied since 1864, when he enunciated the principle of the 
rights of man; subject only to the limitation that the change 
by which the enjoyment of such ‘rights’ should be conferred 
ought not to be ‘sudden,’ Except by reason of the danger that 
may be apprehended from ‘suddenness,’ we venture to say that 
Mr. Gladstone’s principles clearly involve, and necessarily lead 
to universal suflrage,—the evil day being merely ‘postponed 
beyond his own time, and left as the inevitable doom of those 
who are to succeed him. As to Mr. Bright’s preposterous notion 
of the natural ‘right’ of every man to a vote—which seems also 
to have some influence on Mr. Gladstone’s mind—it may easily 
be refuted. That the franchise is not a personal right which 
belongs to every man for himself, and of which, if he has it not, 
he has been ‘defrauded,’ is clear from.-the fact that no elector is . 
allowed to sell his vote. But if it were really his own, it would 
be tyranny to prohibit him from disposing of it for his personal 
benefit in whatever way he considers most advantageous, The 
franchise is, however, a privilege confided to him by the State in 
order to be exercised for the benefit of the general community, and | 
resembles what the lawyers call a fiduciary power of appointment. 
If the donee of such a power make an appointment in consideration 
of a sum of money paid to himself, he acts fraudulently, and the 
appointment is void. So it is also with the vote of an elector. 
If, then, the franchise is a fiduciary privilege, the Legislature is 
perfectly justified in taking care to entrust it to such persons only 
as are fitted to make a good use of it, and to insist on all such 
precautions as will prevent its being exercised to the detriment 
of the nation. It is unnecessary to pursue this topic further. 
The progress of the suffrage downwards may be first to a 7/. 
or 5J. annual value or rating, or some other figure equally evan- 
escent, and household suffrage may be an intermediate stage, but 
universal suffrage is our certain goal, unless the principles which 
actuate Mr. Gladstone and his friends can be successfully resisted. 
To show that such is no hasty conclusion from insufficient pre- 
mises, we may refer our readers to the well-known passage from 
‘De Tocqueville,’ a translation of which appears in Mr. Lowe’s 
Preface. But although an accomplished scholar like Mr. Glad- 
stone must be well acquainted with principles long since expounded 
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with so much clearness in Aristotle’s ‘ Politics,’ and confirmed 
subsequently by the experience of the world, and no man 
can have better understood than himself the tremendous conse- 
quences involved in the changes he proposed, yet when he moved 
for leave to introduce the Franchise Bill, he spoke with elaborate 
moderation of phrase, and ignored rather than controverted Mr. 
Disraeli’s doctrine about the necessity of preserving the equili- 
brium of town and county influence. As to the question of 
boundaries, he only casually referred to it as if it were a matter 
of secondary importance, and he was throughout mild and con- 
ciliatory in his language, and uttered no words of defiance and 
insult to the Opposition or those of his own party who differed 
from him, like those which afterwards escaped from him in the 
course of the debate. He was, on the contrary, full of blandish- 
ments and soothing expressions, which the Opposition listened 
to with no confidence. The relative positions of our leading 
political men at that time reminds us of a French caricature, in 
which some foragers of the army of the Great Napoleon are por- 
trayed as besieging a hen-house, which for some special reasons 
they dared not take openly by storm. One old soldier, who might 
be mistaken for Mr, Gladstone, spreads alluring crumbs and 
grains of corn before the aperture of the hen-house, within which 
are seen in safety the longed-for fowls, who are examining, with 
mingled curiosity and suspicion, the good things offered to them 
with so much liberality, and commended to their acceptance 
in such inviting tones, At the same moment another of the 
foraging party, a stalwart swordsman, who resembles Mr. Bright, 
stands aside out of the poor birds’ direct line of vision, and, with 
his naked sabre uplifted in the air, is ready to strike off their 
heads in a moment should they project them far enough beyond 
‘the pale of the constitution’ to come within his sweep; but he 
stands there apparently in vain, whilst filled with rage and dis- 
appointment he mutters something to his confederate, which 
possibly may be—‘ These fraudulent fowls are trying to murder 
us by cheating us of dinner.’ * 

It would occupy too much space to enter into an examination 
of Mr, Gladstone’s arguments, in which he urged the enfran- 
chisement of the working classes because they receive from their 
middle-class employers a large income, amounting as he stated 
from 250,000,000/. to 200,000,0002 sterling per annum. We 


will content ourselves with observing, that if this income were 





* Mr. Bright, in his letter of the 16th February last, to the Secretary of the 
Bradford Branch of the Reform Union, thus expresses himself respecting the 
members of the present Government. ‘The Administration is bitterly hostile to 

orm. . . . it seeks to murder the cause and the question,’ &c. 
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the subject of direct taxation, there would be some propriety in 
his bringing it forward to help his argument ; but it is exempt, 
whilst the still larger income of their employers is charged with 
income-tax of an oppressive character. Is Mr, Gladstone willing 
to make the distribution of political power throughout the com- 
munity depend to any extent on the ratio in which they respec- 
tively bear the burthens of the State? Nothing can be further 
from his intention, His object is to vest in the classes which, 
by reason of their poverty, are practically exempt from the pay- 
ment of direct taxes, the exclusive selection of the Members of 
Parliament who are to assess the burthens of other men; and his 
aim is to entrust to the multitude, who have no property, the 
making and maintenance of the Jaws on which the inviolability 
of the property of the few is to depend. 

Out of a total of about 74 millions of rates and taxes raised in 
1860, the working classes bore about 20 millions only, and this, 
with the exception of 24 millions, was composed of indirect 
taxation. If we take, on the other hand, the enormous sums 
annually paid back to the unenfranchised, or specially applied 
for their use by the tax-paying portion of the community, such 
as the 1,000,000. for their education, the 6,000,000J. for relief 
of the poor, and other large sums of which they have the exclu- 
sive benefit, it will be found that, as a class, they consume more 
than half of what they contribute, and that the burthen of taxa- 
tion affects them least of all, both positively and relatively. 
Experience has proved—and common sense would tell us if 
experience had not—that when the great mass of electors is not 
directly touched by the taxation which they, or those whom they 
have chosen, are the persons to impose, a recklessness of expen- 
diture soon prevails that would not otherwise be tolerated, and 
economy is despised and banished. We have already seen this 
in some of the municipal corporations of our great towns. An 
extension of the suffrage is certain to be followed by an increase 
in our national expenses. There is a correlation between them ; 
for the temptation to spend freely money levied upon other 
people is irresistible. 

Mr. Lowe has always enjoyed a reputation for great ability ; 
but it is only within the last few years, since the revival of the 
agitation for that increase of democratic preponderance, which is 
called Reform, that, he has been roused to exertions which have 
justly won for him the fame of an orator. His speeches are 
always expressed in plain and almost homely language ; and 
there is an absence in them of all ambitious attempts at a high- 
flown style. On the rare occasions when he does display 
eloquence, the effusion comes spontaneously and could not be 
kept 
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kept back, if he tried ; for, in the heat of argument, the intensity 
of his mind melts and fuses the hard rough nuggets of gold of 
which his thoughts are composed, and they become blended 
into beautiful and brilliant forms of power. Mr. Lowe has been 
able to say of himself with great justice :— 


‘I have been a Liberal all my life. -I was a Liberal at a time and 
in places where it was not so easy to make professions of Liberalism 
as in the present day; I suffered for my Liberal principles, but I did 
so gladly, because I had confidence in them, and because I never had 
occasion to recall a single conviction which I had deliberately arrived 
at.’—Lowe’s Speeches, p. 60. 


Indeed he might, like Mr. Horsman, justly retort upon those 
who now abuse him for the independent course he has lately 
taken, by reminding them of what Sheridan said to one of his 
constituents, who attacked him under similar circumstances, 
‘Sir, I was a Reformer before you were born; I shall be a 
Reformer after you are hanged.’ 

But, although a consistent and ardent Liberal, Mr. Lowe has 
never fawned upon or flattered the sons of toil, by pretending to 
believe that such evils of poverty and ignorance, as exist in 
society and must always do so, are attributable to the fact that 
the Government of the country is not yet under their enlightened 
Sway, and regulated by their incorruptibility and wisdom. On 
the contrary, he has never shrunk from the invidious duty of 
plainly and boldly telling them unwelcome truths, and removing 
as far as possible from their minds the strong delusions to which 
professional agitators seek to subject them. 

Mr. Lowe may be called the Menenius Agrippa of the nine- 
teenth century, as portrayed by our great dramatic poet; for he 
is ‘worthy ;’ ‘one that hath always loved the people ;’ ‘he’s one 
honest enough ;’ and here we may justly add, ‘ Would all the 
rest were so!’ But he gives home-thrusts in a very striking 
fashion, and of a kind most unpleasant to those who receive 
them ; and he has an unfailing supply of humorous illustrations 
and witty allusions, which give zest to his cogent arguments. 
Thus, whilst he refutes his opponents, he also covers them with 
confusion and ridicule. There is no escape from the dilemma 
he propounds :— 

‘Either you must 
Confess yourself wondrous malicious 


Or be accused of folly.’ 


Nor, when occasion requires, does he hesitate to spurn from him 
any intrusive ‘ great toe’ of Democracy, which may try to thrust 
itself upon him—even if it should be ‘a member of the Reform 
League 
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League Executive.’ Instead of flattering the multitude, Mr. 
Lowe has spoken out more plainly concerning them than any 
other public man, and has thereby unavoidably earned for him- 
self much ill-will, which the efforts and misrepresentations of 
Mr. Bright and others have endeavoured to convert into positive 
hatred. Mr. Disraeli and Mr. Gladstone have vied with one 
another in Jamenting over the gradual extinction, since 1832, of 
the old freemen, scot and lot voters, and potwallopers, whose 
vested rights were reserved by the Reform Act, as if the working 
classes and the country had thereby suffered infinite detriment. 
But we imagine that if either of these two statesmen, who live in 
such a state of innocence on this subject that they would do 
honour to a political Garden of Eden, were to make inquiries of 
some of their supporters who have stood electioneering contests 
in the boroughs where the freemen flourish, they would speedily 
learn that their sympathies were unnecessary, and might even 
become converts to that opinion of Mr. Lowe concerning the 
existing constituencies which has brought upon him so much 
odium :— 

‘I shall speak very frankly on this subject, for having lost my 
character by saying that the working man could get the franchise for 
himself, which has been proved to be true, and for saying which he 
and his friends will not hate me one bit the less, I shall say exactly 
what I think. Let any gentleman consider—I have had such unhappy 
experiences, and many of us have—let any gentleman consider the 
constituencies he has had the honour to be concerned with. If you 
want venality, if you want ignorance, if you want drunkenness, and 
facility for being intimidated; or if, on the other hand, you want 
impulsive, unreflecting, and violent people, where do you look for 
them in the constituencies? Do you go to the top or to the bottom ?’ 
—Td. p. 74. 


But although this passage has been falsely stated to convey an 
imputation on the whole body of the working classes, and has 
formed the principal handle to the attacks on Mr. Lowe, we 
doubt whether the real sting which has produced the animosity 
exhibited against him in some quarters is not rather to be found 
in the truths contained in his speech in 1865 against Mr. Baines’s 
Bill, from which we make the following extract :— 


‘I ask the House upon which of the classes here described will the 
Bill of the honourable member for Leeds operate? Not upon the 
provident, but mainly upon the improvident class. For the provident 
are not only in possession of the franchise—they have soared far 
above it, and have got into the region of freeholders. It will, there- 
fore, apply to the men who waste their time in these profitless and 
degrading pursuits, in order that they may be elevated and fished + 
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of the mire in which they delight to grovel, introduced to power, and 
intrusted with control over the Constitution of the country. Not to 
take an extreme case, the Chancellor of the Exchequer says that 600 
quarts of beer is a fair average consumption for every adult male in 
the course of the year, and, taking beer at 4d. a pot, the consumption 
of 240 quarts represents an annual outlay of 4/. If, therefore, persons 
who live in 8/. houses would only forego 120 quarts annually, they 
might at once occupy a 10/. house, and acquire the franchise. That is 
the exact measure of the sacrifice which is required on their part to 
obtain this much-coveted right, to raise themselves from the position 
of slaves, to wipe off from their characters the mark of degradation 
and all the other horrors that have been so feelingly depicted. That 
is by no means all. I have no wish to demand from the working man 
any great amount of rigid self-denial. I dm neither an ascetic in 
theory or practice. But I would point out that there is a certain 
amount of accommodation, especially of sleeping accommodation, 
which is absolutely necessary for the preservation of the commonest 
decency and morality, for the avoidance of the most frightful im- 
purities and even crimes. The amount which it is necessary to 
expend in rent for these purposes, and the preservation of the health 
of the yom man and his family, will, with a very slight addition, 
infallibly obtain for him the franchise. And the question for you now 
to determine is, whether you ought to bring down the franchise to the 
level of those persons who have no such sense of decency or morality, 
and of what is due to the health of themselves and their children— 
whether you will degrade the franchise into the dirt, and imperil your 
institutions, or whether you will make this franchise a vast instrument 
of good, a lever by which you may hope to elevate the working classes— 
not in the manner which a mawkish sentimentality contemplates, but 
by fixing the franchise at a reasonable level, requiring a little, and 
only a little, effort and self-denial on their part, a little security that 
they are able to conduct their own affairs before we entrust them with 
ours ?’—Id. pp. 47-49. 


Impressed with a high opinion of the House of Commons, 
and regarding with contempt those who malign it, Mr. Lowe 
has subjected all projects which have been brought forward with 
the professed object of improving the House by extending the 
constituencies ‘downwards,’ to an unsparing scrutiny and con- 
demnation. His first great speech on the subject was in May, 
1865, in opposition to Mr, Baines’s Borough Franchise Bill, 
when he gave expression to the opinion of the overwhelming 
majority of the educated classes, who were at that time utterly 
hostile to the proposed change. We were then on the very turn 
of the tide, which might soon have been taken ‘at the full. If 
the political leaders on both sides of the House, who agreed with 
Mr. Lowe, had then summoned up courage to follow his example, 
and to state boldly to the public those sentiments of which they 
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made no secret in private, the whole course of subsequent events 
would probably have been changed. But the golden opportunity 
was lost. No speech in our recollection ever produced so great 
an effect upon the country as this one of Mr. Lowe’s. The 
secret of its successes consisted in his nobly daring to declare 
what most people felt, but were unwilling to confess, It was in 
this speech that he made his celebrated prediction :— 


‘The great Liberal party may well be presumed to know its own 
business better than I do. I venture, however, to make this predic- 
tion—that if they do unite their fortunes with the fortunes of Demo- 
cracy, as it is proposed they should do in the case of this measure, 
they will not miss one of two things—if they fail in carrying this mea- 
sure they will ruin their party, and if they succeed in carrying this 
measure they will ruin their country.’—ZId. pp. 61-62. 


The first part of this prediction received fulfilment during the 
Session of 1866, when a Liberal majority of more than seventy was 
converted into a minority of eleven. The second half yet remains 
to be fulfilled, bi “+ is in fair progress, 

Mr. Lowe’s mind is eminently practical and business-like, 
and his arguments are peculiarly well fitted to win the assent 
and gain the confidence of the commercial and professional 
classes of society. He discards, as worse than worthless, all 
& priori theories of government, based on the assumption of the 
rights of man, and such like ‘leather and prunella.’ He insists 
on viewing the subject by the light of experience, and examin- 
ing it by the inductive method. The franchise, he contends, is 
not to be given to those who are without it, for its own sake 
only, nor as a ‘debt’ of which they have been ‘defrauded,’ 
but, if given at all, it should be ‘as a means to an end,’ and 
that end is the improvement of the House of Commons and the 
good government of the country. He has before him the example 
of the United States, Australia, and other colonies where uni- 
versal suffrage has been tried and borne bitter fruits, but he 
has, what is still more valuable to guide his judgment, the 
history of the people of his own country :— 

‘The only practical mode of dealing with this question, in a manner 
worthy at once the dignity of this House and the character of the 
English people, is to guide our course by the light of experience, 
gained from what has been done in former times—above all, in our 
own country, the great nurse of freedom and of the happiness of the 
whole human family.—TId. p. 56. 


As for the & priori rights of man, he rejects absolutely all such 
nonsense, and he refutes, in these terms, the gross misconception 
as 
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as to the reason for conferring the suffrage under which some 
men labour who ought to be better informed. 


‘When we speak of a Reform Bill, when we speak of giving the 
franchise to a class which has it not—of transferring the electoral 
power from one place to another, we should always bear in mind that 
the end we ought to have in view is not the class which receives the 
franchise, not the district that obtains the power of sending members 
to Parliament, but that Parliament itself in which those members are 
to sit, and for the sake of constituting which properly those powers 
ought alone to be exercised. To consider the franchise as an end in 
itself—to suppose that we should confer it on any one class of persons 
because we think them deserving, that we should take it away from 
one place because it is small, or give it to another because it happens 
to be large, is, in my opinion, to mistake the means for the end. The 
franchise is an enormous advantage to this country—we are naturally 
enamoured of it; but when we look upon it in the light which I have 
just mentioned, and regard the conferring of it as the ultimate effort 
of statesmanship, as a matter of Reform, we, it appears to me, fall 
into the same error as the man would do who, having found that 
money had contributed much to his pleasure when young, and to his 
power in middle life, should, when he was approaching the close of his 
days—when pleasure could charm him no more, and power was no 
longer within his grasp—turn his attention from the end to the 


= and terminate by loving money for its own sake.’—Td. pp. 
65. 


When the working classes are described as ‘thundering at our 
gates,’ he is not scared from his conclusions or afraid to stand 
firmly and without shrinking by the principles he avows, and 
declares his dissent from the ‘ fatalistic argument’ of De Tocque- 
ville. Acting on these principles, he proceeded to examine the 
Bill of 1866, and, after a searching investigation, came to this 
conclusion as to what would be its effects on the boroughs :— 


‘All these things put together satisfy me that the majority of the 
334 boroughs in England and Wales will be in the hands of the work- 
ing classes immediately on the passing of the Bill.’—Td. p. 119. 


He complained of the refusal of the late Government to furnish 
statistical information about the counties, like that which, at 
Lord Elcho’s instance, had been given about the boroughs; for 
it prevented him from ascertaining with the same exactness the 
effect which this Bill would have on the county constituencies ; 
but he was able to discover that the counties were to be made 
‘groups of towns,’ and he controverted the notion that the  pro- 
es ckange would ‘strengthen our institutions.’ The result of 
Is Investigations is, as he has told us in his Preface,— ae 
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‘That the working classes, under the modest claim to share in 
electoral power, are really asking for the whole of it..—Id. p. 15. 


Speaking of the late Bill, he exclaimed to the House,— 


‘Can you believe that this thing, which nobody wants, will bo 
accepted as anything but a step to universal suffrage, or that it is 
likely to form in any way a permanent settlement of the question ?’— 
Id. p. 50. 

* * * * 

‘The Chancellor of the Exchequer asks, “Is it to be tolerated that 
in this country we are to have a narrow precinct called the Constitu- 
tion, within which we have gathered some million, or 1,200,000 or 
1,300,000, while outside of it we have some four-and-a-half millions ?” 
But I want to know whether, after we have admitted within the 
precinct some 200,000 or 300,000 of these outsiders, the proportion of 
numbers upon which the right honourable gentleman bases his argu- 
ment is in any sensible degree diminished. If the argument is good 
for anything, it goes in not for the few hundred thousand only, but for 
the 4,500,000.’—Jd. p. 128. 


The party triumph which the success of these measures would 
give over the Conservatives, and the advantage of excluding 
them from power, presented no allurement to his patriotic 
mind, when he considered what price would have to be paid 
for it. 


‘There is no doubt the main object of this Bill is to render it im- 
possible for any other Government than a Liberal one to exist in this 
country for the future. I do not say that this object would appear an 
illegitimate one in the eyes of heated partisans, and in moments of 
conflict, for we are all of us naturally impatient of opposition and con- 
tradiction, and I dare say such an idea has occurred to many Govern- 
ments before the present, and to many Parliaments before this; but I 
do say that it is a short-sighted and foolish idea, because, if we could 
succeed in utterly obliterating and annihilating the power of honour- 
able gentlemen opposite, all we should reap as the reward of our 
success would be the annihilation of ourselves. The history of this 
country—the glorious and happy history of this country—has been a. 
conflict between two aristocratic parties, and if ever one should be 
destroyed, the other would be left face to face with a party not aristo- 
cratic, but purely democratic. —Id. pp. 208-9. 


As for Mr. Gladstone,-who pushed forward the measures with 
so much impetuosity, and expected from them so much fame 
for himself, there was to him also this word of warning :— 


‘ All I can say is, that if my right honourable friend does succeed in 
carrying this measure through Parliament, when the passions and 
interests of the day are gone by, I do not envy him his retrospect. I 
covet not a single leaf of the laurels that may encircle his brow. I do 
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not envy him his triumph. His be the glory of carrying it; mine 
of having, to the utmost of my poor ability, resisted it.—Jd. p. 101. 


Lastly. Another warning, still more impressive, was given to 
the House of Commons and the country :— 


‘I have now, Sir, traced as well as I can what I believe will be the 
natural results of a measure which, it seems to my poor imagination, is 
calculated, if it should pass into law, to destroy one after another those 
institutions which have secured for England an amount of happiness 
and prosperity which no country has ever reached, or is ever likely to 
attain. Surely the heroic work of so many centuries, the matchless 
achievements of so many wise heads and strong hands, deserve a nobler 
consummation than to be sacrificed at the shrine of revolutionary 
passion, or the maudlin enthusiasm of humanity? But, if we do fall, 
we shall fall deservedly. Uncoerced by any external force, not borne 
down by any internal calamity, but in the full plethora of our wealth 
and the surfeit of our too exuberant prosperity, with our own rash and 
inconsiderate hands, we are about to pluck down on our own heads the 
venerable temple of our liberty and our glory. History may tell of 
other acts as signally disastrous, but of none more wanton, none more 


disgraceful.’—Id. p. 170. 


It has been urged against Mr. Lowe’s opinions, that, although 
the persons for whom the franchise is claimed to an extent 
that would give them the predominance may be less intelligent 
than those who at present select and return Members of Parlia- 
ment, yet they would act as an additional motive-power to the 
State and do good on the whole by urging forward the wheels of 
Government at an accelerated pace. That there would be, greater 
and more rapid changes than can otherwise be expected, we do 
not dispute; but we have no confidence in the random efforts of 
zeal without knowledge, however ardent the zeal may be, and 
we know that there are such things as changes for. the worse as 
well as for the better. We prefer that civilisation in this country 
should advance by the principle of steady growth, which gives 
permanence to its productions, and that our public men should 
be responsible to constituencies in which the influence of educa- 
tion and intelligence shall not be wholly superseded by the 
presumptuous folly of irresponsible ignorance. The changes 
which now impend over the Constitution of the country are not 
of the kind which will tend to diminish the influence of rank 
and wealth merely, but they threaten to depose the aristocracy of 
intelligence, and debase and degrade first the Parliament and 
next the nation. 

Mr. Bright is a man of a different order of intellect from those 
whom we have been considering. He has not the brilliancy of 
Mr. Disraeli, who, though not always happy at a set speech, yet, 
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when called upon suddenly to concentrate his powers for some 
great effort, frequently, as he ‘lightens on his subject,’ electrifies 
his audience by flashes of wit, satire, eloquence, and argument, 
combined with a skill that never fails, and governed by a self- 
control that never falters. Nor can Mr. Bright be compared 
with Mr. Gladstone for depth and accuracy of knowledge, com- 
prehensiveness of thought, or that fiery warmth which gives 
to the exercise of merely intellectual processes of thought the 
semblance of that marvellous insight which is the characteristic 
of real genius. Mr. Bright is also wanting in the practical 
business-like qualities which distinguish Mr. Lowe’s mind, and 
carry him at once in argument to the substantial issue in contro- 
versy, and its most suitable solutions, and which are so dominant 
over his other faculties that he seems, whilst intently engaged in 
enforcing his own opinions or demolishing those of an opponent, 
rather to tolerate than encourage the wit and eloquence with 
which his mind overbrims. Mr. Bright’s chief merit as an 
orator is sheer strength of onslaught in attack, which occasionally 
resembles the rush of a rhinoceros. He has not a “‘ many-sided 
mind,” and is incapable of seeing at the same time more than 
a single aspect of a question, and that the one which makes most 
palpably in his own favour. He reftises to recognise the honest 
existence of any opinion but his own, and overwhelms with 
invective all who would stay or check him in his career. His 
eloquence is wonderful, especially his eloquence of abuse; and 
when he is in full activity, bespattering gentlemen of honour 
and reputation with the foulest acrimony, there is no object in 
nature to which he can be so well compared as a mud volcano, 
He has the most copious vocabulary of reproachful epithets that 
has ever, since the time of Cobbett, been amassed together in the 
heart of a man ‘capacious of such things,’ and he is accustomed 
to utter them with unbridled license. One ground of his deep dis- 
satisfaction with the House of Commons may be found in the fact 
that in its present unrevolutionised condition, the language he uses 
out of it would not be tolerated within its precincts. If he were 
only permitted to indulge in such eloquent amenities as those 
which flow unchecked and excite admiration in the house elected 
by universal suffrage in Australia, and as would, doubtless, in a 
house similarly constituted in this country, be equally relished 
here, his powers as an orator would be doubled, and he chafes at 
the restraint he is obliged to impose upon his tongue. Whoever 
has carefully read one or two of Mr. Bright’s speeches is well 
acquainted with the burthen of them all. They are without 
variety of view or originality of thought. There is, nevertheless, 
enormous power displayed in his broad, forcible style of ee 
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which is never weakened by qualifications and limitations, such 
as are used by other persons who aim at exact truth. There 
is also much vigour in his denunciations of those who differ 
from him in politics and are obstacles to his attaining his 
ends. His purpose is always transparent, and never con- 
cealed. We believe him, therefore, even in his greatest extrava- 
gances, to be sincere. When he stands on the platform before 
one of those rough and rowdy audiences who hang upon his 
sentences with delight, and encourage him, at the end of every 
vituperative sentence, by thunders of applause, he is in his true 
element, and all his faculties find their finest exercise ; but his 
drift is always much the same, and may be reduced to this short 
formula: ‘I want you, and such as you, to be electors, that I, 
and such as I, may be ministers to govern the country.’ 

The edition of Mr. Bright’s Speeches delivered last year, and 
now given to the public as ‘revised by himself,’ does not contain 
a single speech delivered in the House of Commons, and we 
have been obliged to search through the volumes of ‘ Hansard’ 
for his Parliamentary utterances last Session. As they display 
great ability, and are remarkable for that debating power which 
is more esteemed in the House of Commons than any other 
oratorical gift, and are neither numerous nor lengthy, their 
exclusion from the publication before us appears at first sight 
unaccountable; but the reason becomes apparent when they are 
read and compared with the speeches out of the House, which 
alone have been considered worthy of Mr. Bright’s revision. 
If both sets of speeches had been introduced into the same 
volume, the contrast between them would have been too apparent, 
and the transition too abrupt. The excluded speeches were 
made in the presence of political opponents, who were ready and 
able at once to reply to them, to refute any fallacies, and rebuke 
any gross misrepresentations. ‘They are therefore free from the 
faults of style and the exaggerations of statement which become 
so glaring when we turn to the platform orations made before 
less instructed audiences. In the presence of ignorant partisans, 
Mr. Bright may safely slander those who differ from him, without 
fear of the condign punishment that would befall him in the House. 
Let anyone compare together the two sets of orations, and the 
vast difference will at once be understood between speeches 
adapted to the present House of Commons, and speeches that 
would be made there, if it should ever be converted from its 
existing condition into an assembly elected by the masses. Mr. 
Bright speaks in the House of Commons and in the presence of 
his opponents with bated breath and artificial moderation, but 
immediately on leaving the House for the platform he takes 
ample 
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ample compensation for the vexatious restraint to which he has 
been subjected, and draws lavishly on his favourite vocabulary. 
His position is undeniably a difficult one; for he is expected to 
talk moderation in one place and violence in another, and yet 
preserve some show of consistency. 

The general scope of Mr. Bright’s arguments in the House 
may, by way of summary, be thus stated. He asserts as undeni- 
able the necessity of some ‘Reform,’ and of extending the 
franchise to the masses, and conciliates the advocates for uni- 
versal suffrage by declaring, ‘personally I have not the smallest 
objection to the widest possible suffrage that the ingenuity of man 
can devise—not the slightest.’* He professes however, just at 

resent, his preference for household suffrage as an instalment. 
He assumes, as a matter of course, that this ‘reform by extension’ 
must and ought to take place, by a mere ‘drop downwards’ of 
the suffrage, without any compensating adjustment which may 
prevent such change being the necessary prelude to the supre- 
macy of numbers. Anything of that kind would, he says, be a 
trick and a fraud. Then, counselling the House not to listen to 
Mr. Lowe, and ‘shut their doors against 5,000,000 of people,’ or 
treat them like the 4,000,000 of negroes in the United States, he 
points to the 7/. annual value as a proposal of great moderation 
(which on his principles it certainly is), and ridicules discussions 
on the relative merits of 6/. and 71, which he calls ‘splitting 
hairs.’ I believe (he says) in household suffrage for the boroughs 
of this country, but now that 7/. is offered, beggars must not be 
choosers, and I am willing to accept it, Quarrel then no longer 
about ‘the small concession of 1/.,’ but pass Lord Russell’s Bill ; 
if the Bill be rejected you are against all Reform. As to the 
redistribution of seats, he expatiates on the moderation of the 
Bill, and says, in praise of his own consistency, but in forget- 
fulness of his speeches at Birmingham in October, 1848, ‘I 
have never argued for electoral districts—of course all districts 
are electoral—but I mean, for any mathematical exactness with 
regard to them ;’ and he expresses his regret at what he describes 
as the constant endeavours of the Opposition ‘to dig a gulf of 
eternal separation’ between the working-classes and the institu- 
tions of the country. But we may observe on all this, that, 
although it may be very well as material for democratic speech- 
making, it affords no sound reason for the legislature passing 
laws containing concessions which cannot afterwards be recalled, 
and which necessarily lead to consequences that will be fatal. 
The argument, if good at all, is good for universal suffrage ; and 





* Speech at Birmingham, 27th October, 1858. 
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the measure which the House is asked to pass is only proposed 
as a stage on the road down the abyss. ere ought to be no 
further delusions on this subject. The artisans already repudiate 
as insufficient the ‘ brick-and-mortar franchise,’ of which even 
Mr. Bright approves, and their resolutions at all their late great 
meetings have been in favour of manhood suffrage and the 
ballot. There are two indi ble precautions on which 
statesmen should insist in any Reform Bill, let Mr. Bright and 
Mr. Gladstone denounce them as they may: first, that the people 
of the towns shall not dominate over the people of the counties ; 
and, secondly, that the men who live on wages shall not, by their 
myriads of votes, swamp the middle classes in the boroughs, and 
reduce them to the condition of the middle classes in America. 
The real object of Mr. Bright is not merely that the masses shall 
have votes, but that they shall by their preponderance of numbers 
govern the country. 

If, by any Reform Bill, another million voters of the wage classes 
were proposed to be added to the present electors, so as to take 
away the complaint made by Mr. Gladstone that the working 
classes are denied ‘ power to participate,’ and are not allowed ‘a 
share,’ in making the laws, and yet if this concession were accom- 
panied by some new arrangement of the constituencies, or some 
alteration in their mode of voting, whereby the upper and middle 
classes of society, who principally bear the burthens of the state, 
should not be utterly overborne under the enormous preponderance 
of the myriads who pay but little, Mr. Bright would be the first to 
rise up in arms and denounce the measure as a trick and fraud ; 
for his real aim is baulked unless preponderance be attained. It 
is wonderful to observe the unanimity which exists in this respect 
between Mr. Gladstone and Mr, Bright, and how, when any 
basis except that of the supremacy of numbers is suggested, they 
cry out lustily for preserving ‘the ancient lines of the constitu- 
tion,’ and for standing by ‘the ancient constitution of England,’ 


“the ancient and noble constitution of our country.’ But the 


notion that the great masses of the population had votes at all, 
much less a preponderance, under the ancient constitution of our 
country, is an absurd error. If anything of the kind can be 
shown to have existed at any time, then, to use one of Mr. 
Bright’s phrases, ‘History is a lie from the beginning.’ At 
the time of Simon de Montfort, and long afterwards, the 
masses were in a state of villenage. The freemen of the boroughs 
were always a privileged class, who, like the old Roman citizens, 
were ‘ born free,’ or acquired their freedom ‘at a great price,’ by 
serving a long and hard apprenticeship. Even the paltry Savings 
Bank franchise, which was ina as some kind of stop-gap 
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to revolution, is denounced by Mr. Bright as leading to the 
creation of faggot votes and the enfranchising of persons by a 
fraud, although he and his friends have for years past been in- 
dustriously engaged in swamping the counties by faggot votes 
manufactured |in towns. 

It is to be regretted that Mr. Bright’s speeches out of Parlia- 
ment should teem with such excessive abuse of all who have 
opposed him within it. A Bishop, as described by him to his 
constituents, is ‘a creature of monstrous—may I not say of 
adulterous birth.’* The accession of Lord Derby to office must 
be viewed ‘as a declaration of war against the working classes ;’ 
and Mr. Bright even allows himself to use such an expression as 
‘the audacity of the effrontery of Lord Derby.’ The members of 
his Government are ‘ mere usurpers and impostors.’ Mr. Lowe, 
and those who listened to him with pleasure in the House of 
Commons, are described as ‘slanderers of a great and noble 
nation ;’ but in justice it must be mentioned that the Birmingham 
patriots, to whom these rich things were dealt out, were at the 
same time very properly admonished to ‘care not for calumnies 
and lies.” The opposition to the Bill of 1866 is described as 
‘malignant,’ ‘dishonest,’ ‘ mean,’ and ‘base,’ and Lord Stanley’s 
proposition as ‘utterly disgraceful.’ ‘ Lord Derby’s Bill of 1859 
was ‘a Reform Bill of a most fraudulent character,’ and if he 
introduces another ‘ it will be as before—it will be some juggle, 
some dishonest trick, something base, like the means by which 
they overthrew the Bill of Earl Russell.” As for the House of 
Commons, he overwhelms it with invective. ‘It is a’ house in 
which no good can be done.’ 

‘ And the question is this—Whether in future the government and 
the legislation of this country shall be conducted by a privileged class 
in a sham Parliament, or on the principles of the constitution of the 
nation, through its representatives, fairly and freely chosen. Now, 
there are persons who will think that I am speaking harshly of the 
existing Parliament. Some probably in this meeting may think that 
Mr. Beales was indiscriminate in the term which he used when he 
spoke of our representation being steeped in corruption; but I am 
certain that if the representation of this country existed im any other 
country, and that its details were explained to Englishmen, there are 
not five Englishmen within the bounds, or five Britons within the 
younds of this island, who would not admit that the language he has 
applied to the Parliament was correct.’—Bright’s Speeches, p. 29. 

* * * * * 

‘Thus you have a proof that whereas general corruption and 

putridity are the destruction of most bodies which they affect, the 
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corruption of the present Parliament was, and is, the cause of its 
present existence. —ZId., p. 30. 


The ‘infusion of new and fresh blood into the constituencies’ 
which send such men to Parliament would, he considers, do 
wonders ; for it would bring the rich and great more into contact 
with the people. 

‘Now, if the Clerk of the House of Commons were placed at Temple 
Bar, and if he had orders to tap upon the shoulder every well-dressed 
and apparently cleanly-washed man who through that; ancient 
bar, until he had numbered 658; and if the Crown summoned these 
658 to be the Parliament of the United Kingdom, my honest conviction 
is that you would have a better Parliament than now exists.’—Id., 
p. 81. 


We have purposely abstained from offering any remarks upon 
the present podttion of the Reform question. So rapid is ‘the 
movement of events, so sudden and extraordinary are the changes 
of parties, that any observations we might make would probably 
be as antiquated as a dissertation upon the Heptarchy before 
these pages could reach our readers’ hands, There is no longer 
a struggle of contending principles between the two great parties 
in the state, but a competition between them to gain the favour 
and do the bidding of the Democratic leaders. We have no 
desire to add to the embarrassments of the Conservative party by 
useless recriminations or idle reproaches, But we cannot change 
our principles at the waving of the wand of a Ministerial Pros- 
pero. In our remarks on the ‘Change of Ministry’ last year we 
ventured to offer the following advice :—‘ The attitude which 
the Conservative party ought to assume in reference to the ques- 
tion of Reform must depend on the strength which they find 
they possess in the House of Commons. If they can command 
an assured support which shall enable them to secure that the 
terms of any compromise adopted shall be really moderate, it 
may be wise to close the controversy, so far as it can be closed 
by any action of theirs. But to bring forward any measure 
affecting the representation of the people, in the presence of 
adverse forces strong enough to engraft Democratic amend- 
ments upon it, would be to throw away all the advantages which 
the labours of this session have secured. * The course we depre- 
cated has been adopted, and we are reaping the fruits in the 
humiliating position which the Government and the Conservative 
party now occupy. The cause, however, is not yet lost. Un- 
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doubtedly the desertion of those who had undertaken to mount 
guard over the citadel of the Constitution leaves us in but evil 
plight, either for defence or for negotiation, It may be as a con- 
sequence of the policy, which under the guidance of untoward 
counsels a Conservative cabinet has adopted, that the Conserva- 
tive party will for many years be paralyzed. As we write, the 
House of Commons finds itself in the strange predicament of 
having to choose between the Radical policy of a Conservative 
leader, and the less violent proposals of Mr. Gladstone and Mr. 
Bright. It is terrible that the frailty of public men should ever 
have placed such an alternative before a Constitutional party. 
The decisive division, even if it have not been taken before 
these pages reach our readers’ hands, cannot be long delayed. 
Whatever its issue, there is yet no cause for despondency, far 
less for despair. Never was there a period in which real Con- 
servative principles were more firmly rooted in the hearts and 
minds of the great body of the people. Never did all the 
elements of a great Conservative party exist in greater force— 
loyalty to the throne, attachment to the church, respect for the 
rights and opinions of others, and love of real freedom as 
opposed to the tyranny of the despot or the mob—elements 
which may easily be welded together into a firm and solid 
mass, receive fresh life and vigour, and be led to victory and 
power. We still possess leaders who have shown that they 
value honour and consistency, the public welfare and the claims 
of duty, more than the sweets of office, or even the ties of party 
allegiance. 








Erratum IN THE NuMBER FOR JANUARY. 


P. 178, line 5 of notes. For celebration of Easter, read calculation 
of Easter. 
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A. 


ABSENTEEISM (Irish), suggested remedy | 
for, 271. 

Africa, iron working in, 419—equato- 
rial population decreasing, 428—im- 


probability of civilising the African, | 


Alban’ s Church (St.), the chief, temple 
of Ritualism, 200. 


America, vicious system of election in, | 


89 — liberty resolving itself into 
freedom for thieves and thraldom for 
honest men, 99—description of ‘ our 
Tuling class,’ by an American writer, 
248 —elections described, 251—low 
estimate in which a member of con- 
gress is held, #.—a prize-fighter and 
a public dancer elected to the legis- 
lature, 252 — failure of American 
organisation in cardinal points, 257. 
(See New York.) 

American game laws, 149. 

religions, 453—in the New World 
a newer still, b.—revelation to Eliza 
Farnham, 456—spiritualists, 459— 
John Pierpoint’s new revelation, 461 
—the Shakers, 462—bible perfec 
tionists, 466. (See Mormons and Spi- 
ritualism.) 

— school-books sacrificing truth and 
modesty to elevating the republic, 278, 

— writers, the best in favour of in- 
ternational copyright, 237. 

Anabaptists of Miinster, 476. 

Ants, armies of African, 418. 

Aponos, an African tribe, 
419. 

Appleby castle, 358. 

Arcachon, fish viviers at, 332. 

Ashango villages, 421. 

Assyrian and Babylonian hunting, 139. 

Austen’s (Sarah) ‘Story without an 
End,’ 83. 

Aymar, the diviner, tracing murders, 
436—tests of his powers, 435. 
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described, 


B. 


| Baer's (Karl E, von) autobiography of 
a physiologist, 337—disappointed in 
the Vienna medical professors, 339 
—circumstance determining his 
career as a comparative anatomist, 
340—researches on the development 
of the chick in the egg, 341—his 
history of the development of ani- 
mals, 343—discoveries in embryology, 
ib.—sketch of his chief doctrines, 
$344—law that the growth of a living 
being is a process of differentiation, 
345—his constant application, 346. 

Baring-Gould’s (Mr.) flippant remarks 
on the prayer-book, 178—his ‘Curious 
Myths of the Middle Ages,’ 430. 

Bertram’s ‘ Harvest of the Sea,’ 328. 

Bizlow Papers, Lowell's, 226. 

Billings’s (Josh) ‘ Book of Sayings,’ 223. 

Birds (small) effect of wholesale mas- 
sacre of, 146. 

Blunt’s (Rev. J. H.) Annotated Prayer- 
book, 167. 

Bright’s (Mr.) proposal on the game 
laws, 151 — harangues on reform, 
239—denounces the law of primo- 
geniture, 242—-contrasted with O’Con- 
nell, 258—reception by the Irish 
masses, #),—his chief merit as an 
orator, 567—his speeches without 
variety or originality, i.—general 
scope of his arguments, 569 — his 
object the preponderance of the 
masses, 570, 

Brougham Castle and Brougham Hall, 
352. 

Burn (Dr.) the historian of Westmor- 
land, 372. 

Burton’s (Capt.) account of Mormon- 
ism, 478. 

C. 


Carbolic acid as a disinfectant, 52. 
Catnach (Jemmy), the ballad printer of 
Seven Dials, 384. 
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Chaillu’s (P. B. Du) journey to Equa- 
torial Africa, 406—solar and lunar 
observations, 409—objects and course 
of preparation for his second journey, 
ib.—series of misfortunes, 410—his 
hundred porters and body-guard of 
ten n 411—grand palaver to 
permit him to go into the interior, 413 
—accused of spreading disease, 415 
—anegroaccidentally killed,423—M. 
Chaillu wounded by an arrow, 424— 
his retreat, 425—important additions 
to natural history, 426—complete 
vindication of his character, ib.—pos- 
sesses all the qualifications of an 
African traveller, 426. 

Charles Edward’s march through Ken- 
dal, 371. 

Charter, five points of the Ritualistic, 
186. 

Chignons, African, the envy of a Euro- 
pean belle, 420. 

Child’s (Dr.) ‘Benedicite’ recommended, 





87. 

Cholera, extent of its ravagesin England 
and elsewhere, 30—it existence no- 
ticed by Huerto’s work in 1563, 31— 
Goa the starting point in the history 
of Indian cholera, 32—its history on 
the coasts of Malabar and Coro- 
mandel, 35—characteristics of the 
disease, 37—pilgrims carrying back 
cholera, 39—great outbreak in 1817, 
40—propositions of the cholera con- 
ference, 41—mortality in Calcutta, 
43 —desiderata in determining its 
origin, 44—summary of Pettenkofer’s 
views, 46—germs of cholera in the ex- 
cretions, 47—tainted water a means of 
its propagation, ib.—cholera in apes 
and mice, ib,—pilgrims to Mecca, 49— 
international oseentes for exclud- 
ing it from the Red Sea, 50—routes by 
which it has reached Europe, 51—a 
desert an excellent cordon, 52—ne- 
cessity of disinfecting the excretions, 
ib,—use of carbolic acid, ib.—hygiéne 
applied to stop its spread, 54. 

Christian year, alteration in, by desire 
of the author on his death-bed, 202. 

Chrysostoin’s (St.) outdoing the Arians 
in the splendour of ceremonial, 204. 

Church (Irish) not the Irish question, 
271. 


Church, Thirty Years in the English, 
an autobiography, 75. 

Clergy in Westmorland, supply, cha- 
racter, and education of, 380. 

Clifton Moor, battle of, 372. 

Cockney school, characteristics of the, 2. 

Codfish consumed in London, $22— 
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fish from Newfoundland, ib.—aban- 
donment of the Rockall Bank, i).— 
description of codfishing, 223. 

Coleridge’s Lay Sermon, 6—association 
with Leigh Hunt, Hazlitt, and Charles 
Lamb, 21—distinguishing attribute 
of his genius, 22—his introduction 
into England of German philosophy 
and song, 23—vast effect of his genius 
on our age, 24—the charge of wasted 
powers a misconception of his genius, 
25—programme of study for an epic 
poem, 26—deficiency in his scheme 
of preparation, 27—compared with 
Goethe, 28—on vanished myths, 
450. 


| Confession as a means of spiritual 


training, 208, 

Copyright (international), the best 

merican writers in favour of, 237. 

Cornwall's (Barry) poetry, 21. 

Cosin (Bishop), ritualistic abuse of his 
name, 186. 

Countess’s (Pembroke) Pillar 352. 

Crime in New York, 89. (See New 
York.) 

Croxall’s (Archdeacon) Fables of ZZsop 
and others, 67, 

Cumberland, the third Earl of, 365. 

Curtis’s (G. W.) Potiphar Papers, 232. 


D. 

Dasent’s (G. W.) Norse Tales, 65. 

Democracy, on the consequences of es- 
tablishing, 545—difference which 
would exist between England and 
foreign countries after a period of 
democratic revolution, 546. 

Dickens's ‘ English History for Children,” 
59. 

Disraeli (Mr.) his Reform Bill of 1859, 

, 544—of 1860, 545—his opposition to 
the Franchise Bill of 1866, 548— 
remarks on a defect in his states- 
manship, 550, 

Divining rod, myths respecting, 435— 
evidence of its power of discovering 
springs of water, 441, (See Aymar, 
and Lyons murder.) 


| Dixon's (W. H.) ‘ New America,’ 487. 


Donne’s (W. B.) ‘ Correspondence 
of George III. with Lord North,’ 
281. 


Dorpat University, now one of the most 
famous in Europe, 338, 

Dover, Chatham, and London Railway, 
present condition of, 496, 

Downing’s (Major) Letters, a keen 
political satire, 222, 

Duslism of sex in the Divine essence, 
a dogma of the Spiritualists, 461. 
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E, 


Eucharistic doctrine, two great points 
of, 201—idea of a sacrifice in the 
eucharist, 202. 

Evans, Archdeacon, 381, 


F, 


Fans (the), a cannibal tribe, their mi- 
gration towards the coast, 407. 

Farnham (Eliza), revelation to, 457. 

Fenian conspiracy, 259—real extent of 
the organisation, 261—small number 
of arrests under the suspension of 
the Habeas Corpus Act, 1b.—repug- 
nance to England at the root of all 
Irish discontent, 263—originality in 
the movement, ib.—picture of Irish 
peasantry in 1682, 264—native Irish 
theories of land occupation, 267— 
Irish tendency to form secret societies, 
269—the question of the Churches 
not the Irish question, 271—relations 
between landlord and tenant, ib.— 
excess of population the real Irish 
grievance, ib.—price of labour in- 
creased fourfold, 273—English libe- 
rality in the financial treatment of 
Ireland, 276—England the unfailing 
object of the aspersions of Irish pa- 
triots, 276. 

Feudal system, principles of the, 140. 

Fiction for children, 56—healthy and 
unhealthy kinds, 58—usefulness of 
‘Diamonds and Pearls’ and ‘ Jack 
the Giant Killer,’ 61—a good fairy 
story takes up the cause of right 
against wrong, ib.—‘ The Wind and 
the Sun,’ 63—Harris’s quaint little 
books (with illustrations), 67—‘ Ro- 
bin Goodfellow,’ 68—Esa’s ‘ Fairy 
Land and Fairies,’ an excellent book, 
69—folly of such books as ‘ Life of a 
Baby,’ 71— gloomy pictures and 
silliness of some children’s books, 73 
—glib familiarity in handling sacred 
topics, 74—‘ The Fairchild Family ’ 
pernicious, 79—‘Sandford and Merton’ 
pagan, i+,— fictions containing no 
direct moral, 86. 

Fisheries (British), their condition in 
1833, 11—Commission of Inquiry of 
1863, 312—capture of flat-fish, 325 
—‘ prime ’ and ‘ offal’ distinguished, 
#b.—trawling, 826—all our best fish 


from the North Sea, ib,—description 
of the great beam net of the trawling 
ships, .—trawling not a wastefully 
destructive mode of fishing, 328— 
improvement in Irish sea-fisheries, 
330—fish viviers, 332—free inter- 
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course between English and French 

fisheries recommended, ib.—enormous 

disproportion of the cost and retail 
rice of fish, 334. (See Herring, 
ackerel, &c.) 

Fishes, great reproductive power and 
boundless destruction of, 313—the 
life of all fishes one of perpetual war- 
fare, ib—the only law of the waters 
that of the strongest, swiftest, and 
most voracious, i,—enormous con- 
sumption of fish by birds, 314, 

Forest law, English and French, 142. 

Fox’s character by Sir P. Francis, 
297. 

Fox (George) founder of the Quakers, 
3 


68. 
Francis’s (Sir Philip) sketch of Lord 
North, 289. 
Freeman’s (Archdeacon) treatment in 
the ‘ Directorium Anglicanum,’ 172. 


G. 


Game and Game Laws, questions relat- 
ing to them, legal and social, 136— 
aristocratic poulterers and butchers, 
ib,—- Poaching Prevention Act of 
1862, 137—legal theories on game, 
#).—three elements in the primary 
idea of property, 138— Egyptian 
game preservation, 139—distinct pro- 

rietary rights in the same plot of 
and recognised by the feudal system, 
140—causes confining the privileges 
of the chase to the nobility, 141— 
severity of early laws for game pre- 
servation, ib,—forest law, 142— 
statutes for preserving game, 143— 
French game laws swept away by the 
convulsion of 1789, #>,—principles on 
which the game laws are founded, 4. 
—French legislation as to game under 
the empire, 145—‘ Loi relative & la 
Police de la Chasse,’ 147 — game 
laws the offspring of civilisation, 
148—in America and Victoria, %, 
—Game Laws Amendment Act of 
1831, 149—Sir Robert Peel's social 
view of the question, 151— Mr. 
Bright’s proposal, #).—decision in the 
case of the swans, 153—Poaching 
Prevention Act of 1862, 155-—judg- 
ment of the House of Lords in Blades 
v. Higgs, 157. 

Gellert, the famous hound, mythical, 
85. 

George III., character of, 281 — the 
Hannah Lightfoot story examined, 
283 —amourette with Lady Sarah 
Lennox, 284—story of the ill-treat- 
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ment of the insane King by the page 
Ernst, 286— his letters to Lord North 
from 1768-1783, ib.—their general 
character, 287—the King’s associa- 
tion in boyhood with Lord North, 
291— quarrel between the old com- 
rades, 294—the King’s hardness 
of heart towards Lord North, 295 
—his hatred to Fox, i.—me- 
thodical practice of dating his 
letters by hours and minutes, 296— 
the King a good hater, 298 — his 
knowledge of men and general abili- 
ties, 300— precipitation in writing 
and speaking, 301—his dulness 
and truisms in the correspondence, 
303—contrasted sometimes with his 
resolute and able coup dil of a 
practical question, i.—always knew 
when he must give way, 303— Lord 
Russell’s opinion of his kingeraft, 
305—his self-imposed mission to 
overn as well as reign, 306—anec- 
ote of his conviction of his political 

infallibility, 307—the King of the 
people, not of the more far-sighted 
politicians, 808—his share in the loss 
of America, 309. 

Geo 1V.’s connection with Mrs. 
Robinson, 295. 

Gibson (Bishop), work of, 370. 

Gladstone’s (Mr.) majority of seventy 
reduced to a minority of eleven, 550 
—causes of his unpopularity in the 
House, 551—his memorable state- 
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ment on moral right to the suffrage, | 


552—his principles involve and ne- 
cessarily lead to universal suffrage, 
557. 

Goa in the sixteenth century, 31. 

Goethe and Coleridge com 28. 

Gorilla shippéd alive for England, 408 
—dies of a broken heart, 412. 

Gough, the blind botanist, 375. 

Greenwood (Mr. James), the ‘ amateur 
casual,’ 394, 

Gully (Mr.), in the British House of 
Commons, 252. 


H. 


Haddock, hake, and pollack, 324. 

Hawthorne’s humour, 231. 

Hazlitt of Irish extraction, 3— his 
character, 4—literary obligations to 
Coleridge, 6—his works contemplated 
in three aspects, 8—excels as a critic 
of books, pictures, and the stage, 10 
—his metaphysics, 11—his Life of 
Napoleon a mistake, 12—his self- 
commune and self-confession, 13, 





Herrings found under four different 
conditions, 315—-transfer of the trade 
from Holland to Great Britain, 
317—the Great Yarmouth Fishery, 
318. 

Holmes’s (O. W.) ‘Wit and Humour,’ 
233—verses illustrating a speciality 
of his wit, 234, 

Howard (Mrs.) presents colours to the 
volunteers both of 1803 and 1860, 
363. 

Humour and Wit, 213. 
Humour.) 

Hunt’s (Leigh) writings characterised, 
14— ill-advised work on Lord Byron, 
16. 


(See Yankee 


I. 


Ireland, signs of material improvement 
in, 270. (See Fenian.) 

Irving’s humour English rather than 
Yankee, 231. 


J. 


James's (T.) ‘ Hsop’s Fables,’ 63—re- 
commended, 67. 

Jesse’s (J. H.) ‘ Memoirs of the Life and 
Reign of George III.,’ 281. 


K. 


Kendal, Barony of, 357—Charles Ed- 
ward in, 371. 
Kentish men and men of Kent, 447. 


L, 


Ladies (American) observation on, 
455. 

Lamb’s (Charles) ‘Rosamond Gray,’ 
17—* Elia,’ 19—resolve to secure 
independence, 20—devotion to his 
insane sister, ib—Barry Cornwall's 
reminiscences of, 21. 

Lee's (Dr.) edition of the ‘ Directorium 
Anglicanum,’ 167. 

Levens, Upper and Nether, 363. 

Lightfoot (Hannah) and George IIL, 
282. 

Lincoln (President) fond of one par- 
ticular form of Yankee humour, 
221. 

Linton’s ‘ Lake Country,’ 354. 

Littledale’s (Dr.) * The Mixed Chalice,’ 
&c., 163—carelessness in citing autho- 
rities, 181. 

Liturgiology, Dr. Littledale’s charge 
against the bishops for culpable 
darkness respecting, 175. 

Llandaff, Watson, Bishop of, 274. 

Lloyd’s bonds, 491. 
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London (Bishop of), language used by | 
the Ritualists respecting, 211. 

Lonsdale, account of the first Earl of, 
376. 

Lowe (Mr.) character of his speeches, 
559—the Menenius Agrippa of the 

‘ mineteenth century, 560 — passage 
respecting the venality, ignorance, 
and drunkenness at the bottom of the 
constituencies, 561—rejects @ priori 
rights of man, 563—opinion on the 
Reform Bill of 1866, 564, 

Lowell’s ‘ Biglow Papers,’ 226—poetry, 
228—lashes the vices of American 
politics, 229, 

Lowther Castle and family, 368. 

—, Sir James, ‘Old Thunder,’ traits 
of his character, 375. 

Lyons murder in 1692, story of, 436. 





M. 


Mackerel Fishery, 318— consumption 
in London, 319—caught more easily 
than other fish, 7. 

Man in the Moon, myth of, 441—traced 
to an Aryan source, 443. 

Mariolatry and spiritualism, 461. 

Mazzini’s delusions, 127. 

Medes and Persians’ love of field sports, | 


140. 
Medd (Mr.) on eucharistic doctrine, 
201 


Mill’s Greek Testament marks the | 
dawn of textual criticism in Eng- | 
land, 368. | 

Milton (Rev. W.) on ‘The Sacrificial | 
Vestments,’ 187. 

Monkey (roast) rapturously spoken of 
by Du Chaillu, 417. | 

Mormons, the, 468—Joseph Smith’s 
vision, 469—Urim and Thummim | 
and Sword of Laban, 470—signifi- | 
cance of the word Mormon, 472—the 
church organised, 473—sketch of | 

‘ Mormon literature and doctrines, | 
476—‘the Book of Doctrine and | 
Covenants,’ ib.—its condemnation of | 
polygamy, 477—revelation of more | 
advanced doctrine, i+.—the Mor- | 
mon deity a material being, 480— | 
the social evil of the Mormoris, 

lygamy, 481—large proportion of 
Pnglish converts, 483—ten Mormon 
congregations in London, 484— 
Mormon hymns, 485—account of a 
Mormon meeting in London, 188— | 
Liverpool the head-quarters of Mor- 
monism in England, #. 

Myths of the Middle Ages, 429— 

saintly and chivalrous ideals pro- | 
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ducing myths, —myths in county 
collections and local traditions, 448, 


N. 


Napoleon I. ‘ Correspondance de,’ 507 
—his feelings on the battle of Tala- 
vera, 511. 

Negro, grotesquerie of the, 226 —of 
Equatorial Africa seems naturally 
humane, 416. 

Nestorians, heretical sect of the, 435. 

New York, crime in, report of the 
Prison Association, 89—the common 
jails producers of crime, #b,—increas- 
ing tendency of criminals to work in 
gangs, 92 — affiliated societies of 
thieves, ib,— family following the 
profession for twenty years throngh 
numerous counties, ib.—difficulty of 
tracing the operations of the gangs, 
94 — feeble demonstration of the 
criminal law, 96—latitude given to 
the police, 97—justices of the peace, 
as a class, inferior in character, 
ability, and social rank, 98, 


| ———, the municipality, how consti- 


tuted, 248. (See America.) 


| Nicknames, 1. 


Nightingale (Florence), ballads on, 
385. 


Norse humour in Yankee stories, 218. 
North (Lord), Sir P. Francis’s sketch 

of, 289—his association with George 
“TIL, 291. 


O. 


Obongos, negroes covered with tufts of 
hair on their bodies, 421. 

O'Connell and Bright contrasted, 258. 

Ordeal by poison in Africa, 417. 

Organic changes, caution necessary in 
making, 100. 

Oysters, falling off in the supply of, 
329—water-farms for their propaga- 
tion, 330, 


P. 


Palermo, Week’s, Republic in, 101— 
systematic outrages of bands of Ma- 
landrini, 102—description of the city 
(with plan), 105—particulars of the 
outbreak, 107—conduct of the na- 
tional guard, 109— incapacity of the 
generals, 110—inhuman pillage of 
the military hospital, 112—barri- 

cades, 117—intercession of the French 

consul, 119—lJosses on both sides, 
121—parallel instances in the Indian 
mutiny, ib.—proclamations of the in- 
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surgent leaders, 122 — monks and 

, nuns accused of being promoters of 
the movement, 123—causes of the 
week's anarchy, 122—four parties 
in Sicily, 134— Rudini’s letter to 
Baron Ricasoli, 135. 

Palmerston (Lord), ballads on, 388. 

Parliament, relation of the Houses of, 
254, 


Parliamentary representation, How the 


political equilibrium of rural and 
urban populations is maintained, 542 
—process of manufacturing county 
votes, 544—a 61, rental would give 
the working classes a majority in 
the town constituencies, 555, (See 
Reform.) 

Parr, Queen Katherine, 361, __ 

Peel (the late Sir R.) on the Game 
Laws, 151. 


Pembroke (Countess of), the noblest | 
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and useful work, 90—Scotch system 
of paying for overwork, id. 
Pusey's (Dr.) eucharistic doctrine, 201. 


Q. 


Quakers’ first meeting-house in Eng- 
land, 368. 


R, 


Railway finance. Insolvency of rail- 
way companies, 489 — borrowing 
powers fixed by Parliament at one- 
third of the proposed capital, 491— 
the enactment evaded by Lloyd’s 
bonds, ib. — other invasions of the 
proportion of loan capital, 492— 
financing of contractors’ lines, 493— 
process of forming companies with- 
out subscribed capital, 1b.—additional 





lady in the annals of Westmorland, 
365, 

Perfectionists (American), founded by 
J. H. Noyes, 466 —split into two 
bodies, 467. 

Perry’s (Rev, T. W.) ‘Lawful Church 
Ornaments,’ 166—finds his old posi- 
tion untenable, 183—his reasoning 
powers, 190. 

Philippa, Queen, 359. 

Pierpoint (J.), revelation to, 461. 

Pilchard fishery, 320—Cornish fishery, 
321, 

Peasant proprictors, French and Bel- 
gian, 272, 

Poetry, fuel required for its flame, 27. 

Poetry of Seven Dials, 383—ballads on 
famous men and women, 385—his- 
torical ballads, 390 — ballads on 
modern events, 392 — rapidity of 
making ballads and small remunera- 
tion, #b,—miscellaneous ballads, 396 
—on murders, 398—Catnach’s golden 
harvest, 399—political ballads, 400— 
a ballads, 4083—number of pub- 
ishers of this ome ® London, 404 
—moral tone of the ballads as a whole 
not bad, 405, 

Polygamy, the social evil of the Mor- 
mons, 481—the system revolting to 
the Mormon women, ib, 

Pope Joan, myth or scandal of, 447. 

Potters, a kind of indigenous gipsies, 


78, 
Prester John, myth, 434—originated in 
the successes of Nestorianism in the 
East, 435, 


Primogeniture denounced by Mr. 


Bright, 242. 
Prison discipline, its true basis hard 





bstacle in the way of new com- 
panies, 495—disadvantages to which 
railway companies are subject beyond 
others, 497—parliamentary control 
in the interest of the public not the 
proprietors, 499 —a railway com- 
pany compared with a steam-navi- 
gation company, #.—bill to prohibit 
creditors from proceeding against 
railways, 500—difficulty of renewing 
debentures, 503—advantages which 
would result from putting railways 
on the same footing as ordinary 
joint-stock undertakings, 505—aboli- 
tion of legislative restrictions recom- 
mended, 506. 
Raleigh in prison, strange story of, 445. 
Reform Bill, Mr. Disraeli’s, of 1859, 544 
—Lord John Russell's, of 1860, 545. 
(See Parliamentary representation.) 
Relationship, curious complication of, 
20 


220. 

Religions (American), 453. (See Ameri- 
can Religions, and Mormons.) 

Ritualism (Ultra), 163—new phase of 
Ritualism, #.—‘ histrionic’ worship, 
164—the illustrations of the dif- 
ferent editions of the ‘ Directo- 
rium ‘Anglicanum’ significant of 
its development, 167— fatuous so- 
lemnity of that book, 168—flippancy 
of some of the writers in ‘The 
Church and the World,’ 170—letter 
from Mr. Stuart of St. Mary Magda- 
lene’s, Munster Square, 173—his 
Ritualistic wit, 174—Dr. Littledale’s 
contempt of the bishops for ignorance 
of Liturgiology, ib,—alleged illegal 
and abominable tyranny of Episco- 
pacy, 176—Ritualistic contempt for 
judges as well as bishops, 7b.—the 
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‘ Prayer Book’ held up to derision, 
178—slipperiness of the Ritualists, 
180—examples of unblushing eva- 
sions, 181— Mr. Perry’s five points 
of the Charter of Ritualistic liber- 
ties, 185—ancient vestments of the 
bishops and other clergy, b.— 
ee on the altar, 187—Elizabeth's 
fifty-three Injunctions, 189—case of 
St. Barnabas’ Church, 191—incense, 
192--the mixed chalice, 7). --east- 
ward position of the priest, 194— 





wafer-bread, 196—~notion of ‘spiritual | 


communion’ now advanced, 197— 
elevation of the Host, ib. —servile 
imitation of Romanism, 199—St, Al- 


ban’s Church, Holborn, the chief | 


temple of the new worship, 200— 


‘anthems, hymns, or introits,’ in the | 
great | 


Communion Service, ib.—two 
points of the Ritualistic doctrine, 201 
—failure of the parallel between the 
case of Wesley and of the Ritualists, 
209 — language applied by them to 
the Bishop of London, 211. 
Robinson (Mrs.), *Perdita,’ and the 
Prince of Wales (George 1V.), 295. 
Roman roads in Westmorland, 356. 
Rosse (Earl of) ‘On the relation of land- 
lord and tenant in Ireland,’ 271— 
extract from, 274. 
*Roxburghe Ballads,’ studied filthiness 
of, 405. 


Russell's (Lord) opinion of George | 


III.’s kingeraft, 3u5. 


S. 
Salt Lake City, order ‘and prosperity of, 


479. 
*Sandford and Merton,’ pagan, 79. 
Sayers (Tom), ballads on, 389. 
Science and art distinguished, 27. 
Seven sleepers, myth of the, 444. 
Slea-silk, 367. 
Shadowless man the, 84. 


Shakers, tenets of the, 464—Shaker 


villages, 465. 

Shap Abbey, 358. 

Shaw’s (B.) pamphlets on the use of 
confession as a means of spiritual 
training, 208. 

(Dr. T.), the ‘ prince of travellers,’ 
370. 

Shepherd lord, the, 360. 

Sherwood’s (Mrs.) ‘ Faircnild Family,’ 
73—its gloomy pictures of sinfulness, 
ib,—illustrations of its hopeless creed, 





76—silly and nauseous prayers and | 
} 


hym 


ymns, 79. 
Shipley’s (Rev. O.) ‘Questions of the 
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Day,’ 75—‘The Church and the 
World,’ 169. 
Sicilian funerals, peculiarity of, 113. 
Simmons (Rev. T. F.) on the priest's 
position at the holy table, 194. 
Small-pox, ravages in Africa, 415, 
Smith (Joseph), founder of the Mor- 
mons, account of, 468—murdered in 
prison, 475. 
Snow’s (Eliza R.), a maiden wife sealed 
to Brigham Young, poems, 486, 
Spiritualism in America, 459—its origin, 
462—Jane Wardlaw, 100 years ago, 
ib,—career of Ann Lee, 463. 
Spurgeon (Mr.), ballads on, 386. 
Statesmen of Westmorland, 377. 
Stephens, the Fenian Head Centre, 
259. 


Stuart (Rev. E.), letter of, 173—his 
Ritualistic wit, 174. 

Suffrage (universal), 241. 
versal.) 

Sun-fish, or squalus maximus, a source 
of profit, 331, 

Swans, case of the, 153. 


(See Uni- 


T. 


Tailed men, myth about, 446. 

Tanhauser, story of, 449—an Odyssean 
episode with a Christian epimyth, i. 

Tell’s Apple, a tale common to the 
whole Aryan race, 85—a myth, 445. 

Tennyson’s ‘Guinevere,’ the noblest 
poem of a noble poet, 449. 

Thoms’s inquiry into the story of 
Hannah Lightfoot and George IIL, 
283, 

Three-shire stones, 351, 

Townsend’s (Rev. G. F.) 
Fables,’ 66. 

Trades’ combinations, their effect al- 
ready on the manufactures of the 
country, 246. 

Trawling described, 326. 

Turbot, its wide range, 325. 


* ZEsop’s 


U. 


Unions (Trades’), their effect on manu- 
factures, 246. 

Universal suffrage would produce a 
great and violent revolution, 241— 
universal suffrage in Victoria and 
Newfoundland, 245—its effect in 
New York, 249. 

Usagers, nonjurors styled, 193. 


Vv. 


Victoria, game-laws in, 148. 
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W.: 


Wandering Jew, scriptaral foundations 
of the myth, 480—first extant notice 
of the ‘ errant Jew’ in 1228, 431— 
said to be Cartdphilus, a porter in 
Pilate’s service, ib.—called Joseph 
when baptized, 432—his appearance, 
in 1547, under the name of Ahus- 
uerus, ib.—at other periods, 433— 
i assuming the character, i). 

Ward (Artemus) His Book, 225. 

Watson, Bishop of Llandaff, 374. 

Wellesley’s (Marquis) speeches, 4. 

Wellington's passage of the Douro, 
509 — embarrassment from being 
compelled to act with Cuesta, 510— 

various impressions produced by the 
battle of Talavera, #.—compelled to 
fall back to Badajoz, 512—re-enters 
Portugal, ib.—refusal to risk his 
army for the relief of Ciudad Rod- 
rigo, 513—sagacity in forecasting 
and preparing for events, 516— 
Lines of Torres Vedras, 517—indo- 
lence and obstructions of the Spanish 
and ‘Portuguese Governments, 520 
— forwards to Junot a packet of 
letters from his wife intercepted 

guerillas, 521 — letter on 
uences.of an invasion of 
22 —cha¥acteristic reply 
to an application to send home an 
officer; 523 — battle. of Fuentes 

@’Onoro, 524—specimen of his letters 

of cohdolence, 525—his strength of 

mind, will, and judgment, 526—de- 

clines an annual pension of 5000/., 

ib, —letter respecting the soldier’s 

dress, 527—modes of obtaining in- 
formation, 528—tears at the excessive 
losses of Badajoz, 529—victory of 

Salamanca, ib.—narrow escape, 530 

—this tactical victory ‘a prodigious 

historical event’ according to Soult, 

ib.—check before Burgos, 531—strong 
measures for preserving discipline, 
533—his hunting and hospitality, ib. 

—‘ Farewell, Portugal!’ 534—con- 

fidence in himself and his troops, +. 

—Vittoria the most complete victory 

of the Peninsular War, ib.—reduction 

of St. Sebastian, 536—invades France, 


by the 
England, 
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537—knocked off his horse by a blow 
in the: groin from a musket-ball, 538 
reception in Eugland, 539—pecu- 
liar qualities which raised him to 
greatness, ib.—his strategy, ib. — 
tactics, 540 —secret of his success, id. 

Wesley, failure of a parallel between 
his case and thatof the Ritualists, 209. 

Westmorland conventionally combined 
with Cumberland, 348—derivation 
of the name, 349—Roman roads, 256 

evailing: designations of places 

Scandinavian, 357 — the sycomore 
characteristic of the eounty, 361— 
the Halls @ distinguishing mark of 
it, 362—terrible plague of 1598, 364 
—eminent churchmen of, 368 — 
Statesmen, 377—peculiarities of dia- 
lect, 378—the people amusingly: in 
the habit of understating what they 
mean, 1).—local customs, 379—the 
supply, character, and education of 
the elergy in, 380. 

Whipple (E. P.) om the leading defect 
of the Yankee, 232. 

Wit and humour distinguished, 213. 

Wolff (C. F.), biological diseovery of, 
336. 

Woman’s Rights Convention (Ame 
rican), 456, 

Wordsworth, Hazlitt’s. contempt of, 6. 


» 2 


Yankee humour, 213—the Yankee 
character itself a humorous com- 
pound, 214—example of a Yankee 
trader's wit, 215—‘ high falutin’ ex- 
plained, 216—the Yankees can both 
brag and ‘hold fast, 217—character- 
istics of Yankee humour, 218—Norse 
hnmouwr in Yankee stories, 1>.—220 
—hnmours of character, 221—-Pre- 
sident Lincoln’s humour, #.—much 
American wit and humour trans- 
planted from the Old World, b,— 
gamin nature of American humour, 
224—Irving’s and Hawthorne’s hu- 
mour, 23i—‘The Autocrat of the 
Breakfast-Table,’ 284—Yankee hu- 

. mour morally healthy and sound, 
235. " 

Young (Brigham), 497. 
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